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PART I 

INTRODUCTORY 




CHAPTER 1. -PREFATORY 

On May 1st, 1940, I was posted on special duty to investi- 
gate the conditions of the aboriginal tribes in the province, parti- 
cularly in the Partially Excluded Areas. The Gazette Extra- 
ordinary announcing my terms of reference explained that for. 
some time past the Provincial Government had had under con- 
bideration the measures necessary to improve the condition of the 
aboriginal tribes in the province and in the Partially Excluded 
Areas, but that examination of the conditions under which this 
large element of the provincial population exists had hitherto 
been piecemeal-. The Government, therefore, considered that the 
whole question should form the subject of a systematic and co- 
ordinated enquiry conducted by a special officer. My terms of 
reference were : — 

(а) The present condition of the aboriginals of the Central 

Provinces and Berar, with special reference to any 
economic, educational, physical, political or other 
disability from which they may be suffering; 

(б) the extent to which these disabilities can be remedied 

by Government policy and action; 

(c) the extent to which the aboriginal tenantry of the prov- 

ince need protection against expropriation, whether 
by means of an extension of the Land Alienation 
Act or otherwise, and with special reference to the 
provisions of the Central Provinces Tenancy Aci; 

(d) the measures, if any, that are necessary to protect the 

aboriginal workers in mines and industrial establish- 
ments from the effects of contact with urban condi- 
tions ; 

(e) the extent of bond-service amongst aboriginal farm- 

labourers ; 

(f) the continued exaction of rasad and bcgar and of mama l 

of various kinds; 

_ (g) the effect of the forest policy of Government and the 
administration of the Government and privately 
owned forests upon the aboriginal tribes; 

(/») the effect of the full application to the aboriginals of 
the Indian Penal Code, the Codes of Criminal and 
Civil Procedure and. in general, of the various Jaws 
on the Indian' and Provincial statute-books, and the 
possibility of transferring to their tribal institutions 
some degree of criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
simpler cases; 

(i) the extent to which the aboriginal tribes, have been 
benefited by the administration of district councils 
and other local authorities ana the arrangements in 
the field of local self-government, if any, that should 
be made for safeguarding their interests in the area? 
where they are the chief element of the population : 

(;) the steps to be taken to encourage the study of ri- 
language and culture of the aboriginals and to v~- 
serve the distinctive elements of their culture; 
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( k ) the present state of education among the aboriginals, 
and the lines along which aboriginal educational 
policy should be directed in future; 

(/) the representation of the aboriginals in'the services; 

(m) the working of the Agriculture, Veterinary, Co-opera- 

tive and Industries Departments in aboriginal areas; 

(n) medical relief and public health arrangements in abori- 

ginal areas; 

(o) excise and prohibition policy amongst aboriginals; 

(p) generally to consider how far past measures undertaken 

by Government to improve the conditions of abori- 
ginals are being regularly and satisfactorily carried 
out, how far they have been ^adequate and how far 
they need to be supplemented" by new measures ; and 

(q) to consider whether the present Government agencies 

are adequate to enable Government to have a definite 
aboriginal policy formulated and carried out, or 
whether any additional Government agency is 
needed. 

2. Unfortunately service exigencies soon made it clear that 
it would not be possible to leave me free to spend my , whole 
time upon this enquiry. During the hot weather and early rains 
of 1940 I was, however, able to do a short tour in the Chhind- 
wara Jagirs and two long tours in the Mandla and BetuI districts, 
the latter including a few days in the Melghat taluq of Amraoti 
District. My headquarters also at this time was at Chhindwara, 
the capital of the district with the largest (373,078) abori- 
ginal population in this province. In July 1940, however, it was 
found necessary to give relief to the Commissioner in the Nagpur 
Division, whose revenue appellate file had become congested 
through frequent changes of Commissioner. The two and a half 
months during which I held the post of Additional Commissioner 
were, therefore, primarily occupied with the hearing and decision 
of revenue appeals, though it was possible, when visiting the head- 
quarters of the Betul, Wardha and Chanda districts for appellate 
work, at the same time to discuss local aboriginal problems with 
officials and others interested. In September 1940 I was appoint- 
ed Joint Secretary to Government in the Police. Jail, .General 
Administration, Political and Military, and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments in order to give relief to the Chief Secretary .whose burden 
had been greatly increased by the war and political develop- 
ments. It was then decided 1 that although this work would not 
leave me free for much aboriginal work or touring, nevertheless 
my special duty should not be formally wound up. I was able 
to do, a ten days’ tour in the Baihar tafisil of Balaghat District at 
Divali 1940 and to spend the Christmas, holidays of 1940 and a 
few days iust before and , after these holidays on a long tour in 
the Chanda Zamindaris, including a visit to the Southern Drug 
Zsmindsns, 

3. That, however, was an end of my special tours for the 
purpose of this enquiry except for two days in the Bori forests 
•n May 1941. Early in 1941 I was appointed to succeed Mr. R. N. 
nanerjee, C.I.E., I.C.S., as Secretary to His Excellency the 
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Governor, and entered on the duties of that post at the beginning 
of April 1941 after three weeks’ leave. ■ Again it was decided 
that the aboriginal enquiry should not be formally discontinued. 
Five questionnaires had been issued and certain other enquiries 
into special aspects of the aboriginal question had been initiated. 
The replies to these had stili- to come in and to be checked and 
considered in such spare time as could be found in the midst 
of my duties in what is itself a whole-time post. 

4. The unfortunate result is that it has not been possible to 
apply to this important enquiry the concentrated attention that 
was contemplated when it was initiated. Even of the replies 
received to the questionnaires that were issued it has not been 
possible to make as detailed a study as desirable. As I had 
to proceed on leave at the end of February 1942 before taking 
up an appointment as a Member of the Executive Council of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, His 
Excellency the Governor released me in January 1942 from the 
duties of Governor’s Secretary to give me nearly a month in 
which to complete as much as possible of a final report. In this 
period I completed Chapters I to IX of this Report. In the last 
week of mv leave, in March 1942, I was able to complete Chap- 
ters X, XIII and XIV. But Chapters XI, XII, XT and XVI, 
the Bibliography and the Index have had to be written at dis- 
jointed intervals in such spare time as I could find from my work 
in Hyderabad State. In the circumstances if the Report is some- 
what disjointed and deals with certain terms of reference more 
fully than with others, this has been inevitable. I have also had 
to draw as much upon the accumulated experience of my service 
in the Central Provinces as on results of this ad hoc enquire-, 
which would not have been so necessary had that enquiry not been 
so truncated. 

5. I have also produced, since the enquire began in May 
1940, two printed reports on aboriginal conditions in Mandla 
and Balaghat Districts, Notes on the Aboriginal Problem in the 
Mandla District (Government Printing, Nagpur, price 4 annas), 
and The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District (Govern- 
ment Printing, Nagpur, 1941, price S annas), and a separate 
report (not published) on the Chhindwara Jagirs. There has 
been a tendency also during the same period for the different 
departments of the Secretariat to consult me on various questions 
affecting aboriginals and the administration of Partially Excluded 
Areas, and I have dealt with the distribution of a grant of 
Rs. 1,00.000 made by the Central Government for amelioration 
of aboriginal conditions in this province. This extra work has 
shown the advantage of a possible post of Protector of Backward 
Tribes and may have ensured some uniformity of decision: it 
has, however, had the disadvantage of further reducing the time 
which I have been able since September 1940 to devote to this 
inquiry. 

6. I must gratefully acknowledge the trouble taken by the 
Deputy Commissioners, to secure answers to my detailed ques- 
tionnaires and to send personal answers at a time when their 
work and responsibility had been greatly increased by the war, 
renewed satyagraha, and, in certain districts, scarcity conditions. 
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The public, moreover, seldom realises the extent to which district 
officers’ . routine duties have increased in recent years. Any 
enquiry of this kind, therefore, means a real addition to the work 
of extremely busy officers, and I am much indebted to Deputy 
Commissioners for the trouble which they have taken over 
answering my questionnaires and, in certain cases,, arranging my 
tours in remote parts of their districts. My particular debt to 
Mr. E. S. Hyde, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Mandla, is 
apparent from the many quotations from and references to his 
interesting and thorough answers to my questionnaires and many 
demi-official references : no one took as effective an interest in 
the enquiry or so controlled and stimulated the work of his as- 
sistants and the district staff of all departments. I must also 
thank the many ladies and gentlemen who have helped, both 
non-official and official. Where so many have helped so much, 
the mention of names is invidious, but I am especially grateful 
for the ready help and advice of Mr. Verrier Eiwin, and the 
admirable replies from a group of missionary priests of the 
Roman Catholic Prefecture Apostolic of Jubbulnore and of 
Fathers St. Fuchs and Lerch'er of the Society of the Divine Word, 
exiled Austrian Priests working in Nimar and Hoshangabad Dis- 
tricts. A useful feature of my enquiry has been the interest 
taken in it by the younger members of ray own service. Admir- 
able papers on conditions amongst the aboriginals in the Amraoti 
district were received from Messrs. M. .7. K. Sullivan, I.C.S., 
F. P. Mainprice, I.C.S., and J. K. Atal, I.C.S. Mr. R. C. V. P. 
Noronha, I.C.S., sent in a most interesting account of the abori- 
ginals .in Saugor, and collaborated with Mr. IC. B. Lall, I.C.S., 
to produce an equally good report. on conditions in the Maha- 
samund Zamindaris of Raipur. A useful report on conditions 
in the Satgarh Zamindaris came from Mr. A. M. Jafri, Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner, and in the Ahiri Zamindari from Mr. 
J. D. Kerawala, Extra-Assistant Commissioner. I have also to 
thank Mr. Kerawala for the difficult arrangements for my tour in 
the Chanda Zamindaris and for his companionship during the 
tour. These various reports all contain material which 
is of permanent value and might well be printed, at 
least in part. Lastly special mention must be made of 
the help received from everyone in the Forest Department, 
in particular from Mr. C. M. Harlow, C.I.E., I.F.S.. Chief 
Conservator. Mr. H. C. B. Jollye, I.F.S., Conservator, Western 
Circle., and Mr. V.. IC.. Maitland, M.C., I.F.S., Conservator, East- 
ern Circle. ' All Divisional Forest Officers in the province sent ir> 
extremely useful general replies upon forest questions in general 
and to. most of my questionnaires. I have had much help from 
them in my tours. This has been done at a time when every- 
one in the Forest 'Department, the staff of which had been 
grievously depleted by retrenchment and no.n-recruitment, was 
working over-time at full pressure to cope with heavy 7 demands 
for timber from the Defence and Supply Departments. 

7. I have not dealt at length with clause (r?) of my terms of 
reference which is concerned with conditions in mines, for the 
reason that labour conditions in coal mines of the province have 
recently been the subiect of a separate investigation bv Mr. A. 
Hughes, "I.C.S., from Bengal and Mr. G. L. Watson* I.C.S., from 
this province, and I understand from Mr. Hughes that his report 
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will cover this term of reference of inv enquiry. I have also in 
paragraphs 72 to SO of The Aboriginal Problem in the Bala ghat 
District dealt somewhat generally with the question as far as 
manganese mines are concerned. Statistics were collected of the 
number of aboriginal employees in the collieries in Chanda Dis- 
trict and in the Pencil Valley : they are only a minority of the 
workmen. Generally speaking, conditions arc satisfactory only 
in the large mines with adequate capital. At Bnllnrshnh they 
are frankly appalling, and 1 have seldom seen human beings 
living in such squalor as the miners of this area during the 
monsoon. 1 can only endorse in advance what I feel sure will 
he said about this by Mr. A. Hughes and Mr. G. L. Watson. 
Most of the aboriginal workers here arc Gond immigrants re- 
cruited in adjacent districts of the Nizam’s Dominions, But the 
housing standards do not begin to compare with those in the 
collieries at Singareni and Kothagudam in Warangal District and 
the planned miners’ housing in the new gold mining settlement 
at Haiti in Raichur District. In the Pencil Valley thcre arc many 
aboriginal miners, but they generally come to the mines daily 
from their villages. I was not favourably impressed by the sani- 
tary conditions in the smaller mines. 1 saw, however, no parti- 
cular evidence that these aboriginals were being deiribalizcd by 
the contacts which they make when working in the mines. On 
the contrary they ean earn better wages and thus through the 
mines escape from the moneylender and the alien landlord. 
Nearly all the big coal and manganese mines do admirable public 
health work, providing hospitals and dispensaries for the miners 
and their families and the adjacent villages, and the Pencil Valley 
Coal Company and the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Com- 
pany are doing invaluable anti-malarial work. The recommenda- 
tions 51 and 55 of my Balaghat Report that financial ability ade- 
quately to house mine labour should be required of all applicants 
for mining leases, and the extension to mines of the Payment of 
Wages Act should lie considered, would he my only general 
recommendations on this term of reference apart from support 
of such recommendations as Messrs. A. Hughes and G. L. Watson 
may make in respect of housing and deductions from wages. 

CHAPTER II.— STATISTICAL 

S. The 1911 census results have not been completed. The 
decision greatly to abbreviate the normal census statistics and 
to have no census report at least until after the war has been an 
unfortunate interruption of the long and valuable series of decen- 
nial tables on the basis of which so much Government work for 
aboriginals and others depends. The 1941 table of castes and 
tribes has not yet been completed, and therefore for statistics of 
the strength of individual aboriginal tribes ’we are still dependent 
upon the 1931 census tables. But we have some general 1941 
figures available. The first table at the end of this Report, com- 
piled from Imperial Table XIII of 1941. gives. the total tribal 
population of each district in 1931 and 1911 with the tribal per- 
centage of (he total population. In this table, as in all statistics 
used in this Report except Table II, I have omitted all reference 
to the figures of tribal religion. They are meaningless. It is 
Impossible to say where a man’s religion ceases to be tribal or 
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will, cover this term of reference of my enquiry. I have also in 
paragraphs 72 to 80 of The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat 
District dealt somewhat generally with the question as far as 
manganese mines are concerned. Statistics were collected of the 
number of aboriginal employees in the collieries in Chanda Dis- 
' trict and in the Pencil Valley : they are only a minority of the 
workmen. Generally speaking, conditions are satisfactory only 
in the large mines with adequate capital. At Balkrshah they 
are frankly appalling, and I have seldom seen human beings 
living in such squalor as the miners of this area during the 
monsoon. 1 can only endorse in advance what I feel sure will 
be said about this by Mr. A. Hughes and Mr. G. L. Watson. 
Most of the aboriginal workers here are Gond immigrants re- 
cruited in adjacent districts of the Nizam’s Dominions, But the 
housing standards do not begin to compare with those in the 
collieries at Singareni and Kothagudam in Warangal District and 
the planned miners’ housing in the new gold mining settlement 
at Hatti in Raichur District. In the Pench Valley there are many 
aboriginal miners, but they generally come to the mines daily 
from their villages. I was not favourably impressed by the sani- 
tary conditions in the smaller mines. I saw, however, no parti- 
cular evidence that these aboriginals were being detribalized by 
the contacts which they make when working in the mines. On 
the contrary they can earn better wages and thus through the 
mines escape from the moneylender and the alien landlord. 
Nearly all the big coal and manganese mines do admirable public 
health work, providing hospitals and dispensaries for the miners 
and their families and the adjacent villages, and the Pench Valley 
Coal Company and the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Com- 
pany are doing invaluable anti-malarial work. The recommenda- 
tions 54 and 5b of my Balaghat Report that financial ability ade- 
quately to house mine labour should be required of all applicants 
for mining leases, and the extension to mines of the Payment of 
Wages Act should be considered, would be my only general 
recommendations on this term of reference apart from support 
of such recommendations as Messrs. A. Hughes and G. L. Watson 
may make in respect of housing and deductions from wages. 

CHAPTER II. — STATISTICAL 

8. The 1941 census results have not been completed. The 
decision greatly to abbreviate the normal census statistics and 
to have no census report at least until after the war has been an 
unfortunate interruption of the long and valuable series of decen- 
' nial tables on the basis of which so much Government work for 
aboriginals and others depends. The 1941 table of castes and 
•tribes has not yet been completed, and therefore for statistics of 
the strength of individual aboriginal tribes ‘we are still dependent 
upon the 1931 census tables. But we have some general 1941 
figures available. The first table at the end of this Report, com- 
piled from Imperial Table XIII of 1941. gives the total tribal 
population of each district in 1931 and 1941 with the tribal per- 
centage of the total population. In this table, as in all statistics 
used in this Report except Table II, I have omitted all reference 
to the figures of tribal religion. They are meaningless. It is 
impossible to say where a man’s religion ceases to be tribal or 
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is it that tin- Gond?, Pardhan*. and Baigas «f Mnndia, who 
live along the main Hindu pilgrim route to sacred Amar- 
knntnk, nave hardly any religion at all, cither Hindu ot 
tribal, while the Murias who live in Bastar far from Hindu 
influence have a highly developed, authoritative, and richly 
furnished system ot worship that is actually, while wholly 
tribal, lar more akin to real Hinduism? The Mandla 
aboriginal is completely hinduised, yet he knows nothing 
of the religion; the Bastar aboriginal is quite un-hinduised, 
yet bis care of the gods, his heautilul little shrines, his sne- 
ritices and festivals, bis priests and pilgrimages have much in 
common with Hinduism." 

9. The second table gives the 1911 figures of the Partially 
Excluded Area? and adds two columns showing the number of 
persons returned as literate in those areas. The figures of literacy 
arc not quite accurate; the census table from which they have 
been taken gives all the literate of the Snnjnri-Bnlod, Gnrchiroii 
and Bilnspur tahsils to those parts of the tahsils which arc not 
Partially r.xcfudul, while in .Suoncha 'lahsil it attributes all the 
literate to the Partially Kxcludid Aria, the Aliiri /amindari. 
These are obvious mistakes and the absurdity of the confusion 
js further shown by the fact that the table gives all the persons 
in Sironchn Tnhsil literate in English to the khalsa area, which 
is not Partially Excluded and according to the same table has 
no person literate in an Indian language. 

10. Table 111 gives the total strength of the aboriginal tribes 
tor which statistics were recorded in 1931. The total is not 
exhaustive because certain tribes were omitted. The Agaria arc 
an aboriginal blacksmith tribe, which has not been separately 
classified in any recent census because they are invariably con* 
fused with the non-aboriginal cultivating Agharia caste. Their 
strength in 1911 according to the 1911 Census Report (paragraphs 
2S3 and 305) was 9,500 in the province, including the former 
Central Provinces States. The Arnkh tribe, which is mentioned 
in the body of the report, and is found mostly incite Marathi- 
speaking districts, numbered about. 2, 030 in 1911. The important 
Nih.il or Nnhnl tribe which lives in the Korku country and for 
the most part speaks the Korku language was not separately 
classified in 1931 : the 1911 census gives their number as 12,403. 
The other tribes, with the 1911 figures in brackets, when avail- 
able, arc Bhimma, a small tribe of musicians in the Gond coun- 
try; Naiknr (2,192), an off-shoot of the Bliii. found in the Mara- 
thn districts; Mnnncwar (1,601), described in paragraph 2S4 of 
the 1911 Census Report as the lowest class of the Koyn Gond, 
front whom tli»*y have split off. found only in South Chanda; 
Kflinnga (1,751), found in Phuljhar /amindari and probably a 
branch of the Kalinga tribe of Madras mixed with Knwnr; Dholi 
or Dluilin (4.914), sometimes described as sub-ca c »c of Itacnr. 
on the sole basis of a common occupation, basket-making; 
Dhoha. an aboriginal cultivating class in Mnndia district 2,000 
or 3,000 strong and quite different from the Dhobi, washerman 
caste, confusion with which is the reason why it has not been 
separately classified at any recent census; Klmnd, of whom «omc 

v 310 are mentioned in the 1950-31 Settlement Report of the Phul- 
jhar, Bitaigarh-Katgi and Bhatgaon Zamindaris as included in thr 
2 
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Telugu also. It is commonly assumed that every Maria in 
Sironcha Tahsil has a smattering of Telugu. This is quite un- 
true, especially around Bhamragarh, where the Medical Depart- 
ment has been apt to make a point of posting a Telugu-speaking 
Assistant Medical Officer, svho soon finds his Telugu useless. 
Apart from some 400 Gond in the other parts of Chanda District 
and 252 in the Kelapur taluq of Yeotmal District, no other Gond 
in the province speak Telugu as well as their mother-tongue. 
Practically no Gond also knew Korku, even in the areas where 
the tribes live side by side. In 1931 there were only 260 Gond 
in the whole province who could speak Korku, and only 23 
Korku who could speak Gondi. In Betul District it will be seen 
that the number of Gondi-speakers is some 3,000 greater than the 
number of Gond, probably because of the classification of Gondi- 
speaking herdsmen as Gowari. The number of Gondi-speakers 
is great, 946,702 out of 2,058,182 Gond; but the very numerous 
Gond population of Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug Districts, the 
Dindori tahsil of Mandla and half of the Baihar tahsil of Bala- 
ghat have long lost their tribal language. Elsewhere, however, 
comparative figures show that so far from Gondi dying out there 
is a steady increase in the number who speak it. Korku-speakers 
numbered 152.838 in 1931 against 167.S97 Korku. It is not clear 
whether the Korku population figure included also Nihal, but 
again it is clear that the bulk of the tribe retains its tribal 
language. 

13. Besides the languages in the table the following other 
tribal languages were spoken in 1931 in the province by the num- 
ber of speakers bracketed against them : — 

Phili (25,308 in Niinar and 4,581 in Berar) ; 

Kolami (25,647 in Yeotmal and 2,520 in Wardha); 

Halbi (3,340); - 

Oraon (2,456, of whom 2,143 were in Bilaspur and the rest 
in Raipur); 

Kherwari (1,525 ; 1,170 in Raipur, the rest in Bilaspur) ; and 

Kharia (703 Raipur and 491 Bilaspur). 

14. I have not attempted to comment on statistics of indi- 
vidual districts, but the notes on loss of land in Chapter III in 
each of the 19 districts of the province are generally preceded bv 
a short account of the composition of the aboriginal population 
of the district. 
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PART II 

LOSS OF ABORIGINAL LAND AND DEBT 

“ Primum Vivcrc. ” 

"l heard the crane cry unto men his erecting 

To tell them it was time to drive the plough ; 

Ah friend I he set my sorry heart a-beating 

For others have my fertile acres now.” 

Theognis.il. 1197-1200 

(Translated by Sir William Marris. ' 

“He is sowing seed in a hard land. 

Where the plough breaks and he has to make it new. 

He drives the plough and scatters seed, 

Hut there is no harvest of his toil." 

(A Pnrdhnn Karma Song from Mandla, no. 242, 

Songs of ihc Forest, Elwin and Hiwnle.) 




CHAPTER III. -LOSS OF TENANCY AND RYOTWAR] 
LAND IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

15. Introductory. — The third term of reference of my enquiry 
was "the extent to which the aboriginal tenantry of the province 
need protection against expropriation, whether by means of an 
extension of the Land Alienation Act or otherwise, and with 
special reference to. the provisions of the Central Provinces Ten- 
ancy Act”. In some way this branch of the enquiry is a key to 
the whole position of the aboriginal of the province. As he is 
steadily losing the land that he holds in proprietary and tenancy 
right while at the same time his numbers are increasing, he 
descends through the stage of a sub-tenant or a so-called partner- 
ship-cultivator or hataular to that of a farm-servant, often tilling 
what were formerly his own acres for an absentee Hindu or 
Muslim malguzar, tenant or moneylender, until in the end even 
this stand-by disappears and he becomes a casual labourer and 
sinks to the status of the menial castes. This chapter of my 
report therefore first examines the position of the aboriginal ten- 
ants and ryots in the Central Provinces. The next chapter deals 
with the existing Land Alienation Act and its effect in saving the 
aboriginal proprietor and through him the tenant, and is followed 
by a chapter on loss of aboriginal land in Berar. 

16. In 1935 when opinions were called for on the means of 
securing the moral and material elevation of the aboriginal tribes 
of the province, I put forward the suggestion that the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Act should be extended to aboriginal 
tenants in certain areas so as to prevent them transfering or losing 
their holdings to non-aboriginals. This matter was subsequently 
in 1936 referred to Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners 
for more detailed opinion. The majority opinion was that the 
protection afforded by the Land Alienation Act to aboriginal 
village and plot proprietors should be extended to aboriginal 
tenants also. The matter was discussed at the Commissioners’ 
Conference on June 3rd, 1937 ; the conference was of opinion that 
such protection would be useful, but only in certain tracts on the 
fringe of aboriginal country, between the plains and the plateaux. 
It was pointed out that with the existing revenue and tenancy 
system it would be difficult to secure absolute protection, espe- 
cially in tracts where surrender of holdings by aboriginals is 
frequent. The conference, however, recommended that permis- 
sive legislation should be undertaken to provide amongst other 
things than so far as possible holdings from which aboriginals 
had been ejected or which had been abandoned by them should 
only be re-allotted to aboriginals, and that aboriginal absolute 
occupancy tenants should be placed on the same footing in 
respect of alienation as aboriginal plot-proprietors ( malik - 
maqbuza). 

17. These recommendations and the whole question were 
subsequently considered by the Provincial Government, and a 
Bill to amend the Land Alienation Act was drafted. A summary 
of this is given in paragraph 121 below. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that the Bill could only operate to prevent the expropria- 
tion of the aboriginals in the narrow fringe of the country between 
the main plains and the hilly country, in which are found both 
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settled aboriginals and Hindu cultivators pushed out by the 
pressure on the soil from the plains. It was pointed out that 
it was difficult to apply the iiiil as drafted to districts mainly in- 
habited by aooriginais, such as Mandla. In such cases aooriginal 
cultivation’^ shitting, and often a system of cultivation by rotation 
prevails, about 4U pur cent ot the holdings being cultivated at a 
time, 'lhis is left fallow after 6 or 4 years, and the tenant then cul- 
tivates another part of his holding. In this rotation, however, 
he does not stick closely to his boundaries, and considerable 
variations in his holding consequently occur. It was" suggested 
that it would invite difficulties to apply to cultivation of this 
kind a law laying down a principle tnat a holding once aborigi- 
nal should always be aboriginal, that even in predominantly 
aboriginal tracts aboriginals seldom exceeded two-thirds of the 
tenantry, and that when holdings were not fixed, it was imprac- 
ticable to insist on a rigid division of land into aboriginal and 
non-aboriginal. A further diff.culty was pointed out, that abori- 
ginals move from one village to an adjacent one on very little 
provocation, so that the landlord might be handicapped in re- 
allotting the holding when no suitable aboriginal wanted it. 

18. The Bill was, however, shelved in view' of the impending 
introduction of the Tenancy. {Amendment) Bill, which became 
law’ on 5th June 1940 except in the Partially Excluded Areas. It 
waa suggested that the number of aboriginal absolute occupancy 
tenants w’as so small that it was not worth protecting them, and 
that the scheme of the Land Alienation Act w’as so different from 
that of the Tenancy Act, as it stood before the recent Amendment 
Act, that it would he better to give whatever .protection was 
decided upon for aboriginal tenants by amendments of the 
Tenancy Act rather than of the Land Alienation Act. 

19. Both before and after the drafting of the Bill thus shelved 
a number of applications and resolutions had been received from 
aboriginals pressing for some protection on the ground that 
they w’ere losing their holdings. . Not. only has no such protection 
been given, but with the passing Into law* of the Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill and the revolutionary changes affected by it 
in v the law of occupancy tenure, whereby an occupancy tenant 
is permitted to transfer by sale any right in his holding to any 
other person, the danger of the aboriginal losing his land has 
been intensified. The problem was recognised during the dis- 
cussions on the Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale in his speech before the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly on August 14th, 1939 (page 692 of the Assembly Pro- 
ceedings, Volume VI of 1939) pointed out that while the right 
of transfer might not safely be conferred at the present stage in 
the aboriginal and backward tracts, that w T as a matter for the 
Select Committee to decide. But unfortunately the matter was 
not attended to by the Select Committee and was perhaps over- 
looked when . the final discussions of the Bill in the light of the 
Select Committee’s Report were expedited in view of the 
impending resignation of the Ministry. 

20. It is. therefore, essential to decide without further delay 
what should be done to protect the remaining aboriginal tenants, 
especially in view of the fact that, except in the Partially Excluded 
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Areas, the Central Provinces Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1939 
(Act XI of 1940), has come into force, and occupancy tenants are 
free to transfer their holdings. The only sections of the Act 
in which power was taken to exclude from the operation of the 
sections any areas not ripe for them were sections 5 and 18, 
adding to the Tenancy Act new sections 8-A and 36-A, empower- 
ing tenants to acquire malik maqbuza rights. Apart from the 
fact that very few aboriginals will be in an economic position to 
fake advantage of these new sections, there is no need to protect 
them from their operation, because as soon as an aboriginal 
holding is converted into a malik maqbuza holding, it automati- 
cally becomes subject to the protection of the Land Alienation Act. 

21. As it had been suggested that the number of aboriginal 
absolute occupancy tenants was too small to be worth protecting, 
at the time of the enquiries described in the following pages as 
having been made in the light .of the previous considerations, 
I asked Deputy Commissioners to report in the areas examined 
by them the number of aboriginal absolute occupancy tenants 
and the extent of their holdings. The table below gives the 
result for all districts, except Saugor, where this was over- 
looked : — 


District 
(!) 

Julibulporc 
Mandln 
Iloshnnpahad 
Nimar 
BctuI 

Chhindwara 
Ward in 
Nagpur 
Chanda 
Bhandnrn 
Balaghat 
Raipur 
Bilaspur 
Drug 

Central Provinces 
Saupor). 

A total of nearly 13,000 tenants holding 140,000 acres is a clear 
indication that it is worth while to protect the aboriginal abso- 
lute occupancy tenants. Had the enquiry been complete for all 
the districts and for all the proprietary villages of the province, 
the figures would probably have gone up to 15,000 tenants and 
150,000 acres. 

22. For the general enquiry into the loss of all tenancy 
land by aboriginals,* figures from each of the fifteen districts of 
the Central Pr ovinces were collected under the orders of the 

•The instructions specified the following tribes ns aboriginal : — 

Gond (including Rnj-Gond), Maria, Muria, Pardhan, Pathari, Nngarcbi, Ojha, 
Thotya, Thnthia. Bhattia, Gaiki, Parjn, Korku (including Muasi), 
Nahal or Nihal, Moghia, Agarin,.Andh, Biig.i, Bhaina, Bharia-Bhumia, 
Bhil, Bhuinhar, Bhunjin. Binjhwnr, Dhnnwar, Halba, Kamvar or 
Kawar (including Tanwar), Komar, Khnria, IChond, Kol, Kolam, Koli, 
Konya, Majhwar, Nngasia, Oraon, Sauntn, Sawaia and (for Mand]a 
district) Dhoba. 


Aboriginal Absolute Occupancy Tcntonts, 1939-40 

..a. , 


(less 


Number of tenants 

Absolute occup 


held by them 

(2) 

(3) 

1,267 

6,006 

195 

2,475 

832 

7.204 

16 

127 

1,008 

12.005 

1.812 

20.643 

128 

1.360 

249 

1.764 

804 

37,281 

324 

2,272 

337 

3,574 

1,952 

14,594 

1,436 

5,160 

2,504 

15.516 

12,864 

139,981 
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Deputy Commissioners in a form prepared by me to compare 
the number of aboriginal tenants and ryots and the total acreage 
held by them in their districts at each of the successive land reve- 
nue settlements, and according to the annual village papers of 
the. revenue year 1939-40. In many districts it was found that the 
records of the first settlement were defective or were written in 
Modi or Urdu which the modern patwaris, who did the bulk 
of the work, could not interpret. Moreover in most of the prov- 
ince there was such an immense increase in the area held, not 
only by all tenants, but also by aboriginal tenants, in the great 
period of agricultural expansion between (he round of settle- 
ments which took place after the formation of the province, in 
the sixties of the last century and the first round of revision 
settlements which took place in the nineties, that although some 
districts returned the figures of the first settlement, no use. has 
been made of them, as no useful inferonce could be drawn from 
them; moreover they were very incomplete for several areas. 
In compiling all the statistics many district officers omitted those 
villages where there never had been any aboriginal tenants, and 
in certain districts I confined . the enquiries to selected areas in 
order to reduce the work. The general results of the enquiry 
are .shown for malguzari villages' in Table V at the end of this 
report, and for ryotwari villages in Table VI. In Tables VII 
and VIII the results of my enquiry in zamindari and malguzari 
villages are partially analysed by dividing the province into areas 
where aboriginals have lost land and areas where they have 
gained land; Table VII shows the loss area and Table VIII the 
gain area. Before proceeding to general conclusions, the fol- 
lowing pages discuss in turn conditions in each, district of the 
province. The discussion is ful|er in the districts of Saugor, 
Jubbulpore., Mandla, Betul, Chhindwnra, Chanda, Balaghat and 
Drug than in others, because in thc.se districts the general enquiry 
was supplemented by specific enquiries made under my direction 
in the light of the district returns, or by my personal observa- 
tions on tour. 


Saugor District 

23. Parts of this district are typical of the way in which 
aboriginals are gradually losing their land and becoming landless 
labourers or so-called partners in cultivation on batai with the 
new owners of their former lands. The combined Saugor and 
Damoh district in 1941 had a tribal population of 83,607, a fall 
of 4,000 since 1931; there is always a good deal of migration 
between the district and Bundelkhand and it has been noted by 
Mr. Noronha, I.C.S., that several Gond were in recent years 
encouraged to migrate into Bhopal State by a colonization scheme 
in which they were offered on easy terms land newly broken up 
from waste. In the entire district 89 men in every 1,000 of the 
population are aboriginal, either Gond or Sawara by tribe. Very 
few Sawara own any land, and so it may be taken that nearly, all 
the 85,500 acres of land shown in Table I as held by aboriginal 
tenants in 1930-40 belongs to Gond tenants. In the entire 
district this area. has fallen by 14,503 acres since the penultimate 
settlement, i.e., in about 50 years, but in two tahsils, Rehli and 
IChurai, the aboriginal tenancy holdings have risen from 3,959 
to 6,702 acres. Omitting these areas from consideration, in the 
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rest of he district the fall in the aboriginal' area during 50 years 
has been from 96,100 to 78,700 acres. The Gond thus have lost 
18 in every 100 acres. In the same period the total number of 
aboriginal tenants has risen from 10,446 to 11,996. 

24. The process has been most marked in Rehli Tahsil. In 
1931, 22,500 of the 58,500 pond of the district lived in this tahsil 
and the aboriginals constituted 16.2 per cent of the population. 
Almost all these Gond now speak only the local Bundeli dialect- 
of Hindi. Except for the few remaining malguzars, they tend to 
concentrate in villages in definable tracts. In the tahsil 3,394 
aboriginals held 35,248 acres of tenancy land at the penultimate 
settlement. In 1939-40 the number of tenants had risen to 3,607 
but the total area of their holdings had fallen to 29,778 acres. 

In every thousand acres they have thus lost 161, while the average 
holding per tenant has fallen from 13.9 to 8.25 acres. Some 
detailed enquiry was made by Mr. Noronha in the Kesli area of 
the . tahsil in 22 villages, in each of which Gond constitute 80 
or 90 per cent of the population. Despite this overwhelming 
preponderance, of the 847 holdings in the villages aboriginals 
hold only 439, and 408 have passed to non-aboriginals. Nearly 
all these non-aboriginal tenants live in other villages and have 
their fields in the Gond villages cultivated by Gond, often the 
previous owners of the fields. 

25. Mr. Noronha examined the causes and considers that, 
broadly speaking, the root cause is the Bania, despite the fact 
that in theory under the Tenancy Act (until the recent amend- 
ments) occupancy land could not be sold for debt. Mr. Noronha 
puts the process in this way. A Gond borrows Rs. 100 from a 
Bania at 24 per cent annual interest. Besides paying this interest 
he has to meet the rent of his holding and maintain himself and 
his family. One of two things happens. If he pays his interest, 
he falls into arrears of rent and is ultimately ejected. If he does 
not pay the interest, in due course the Bania attaches his cattle 
and movable property. Having no cattle, he cannot plough ; 
the land is uncultivated; he cannot pay the rent; he is ejected. 
Mr. Noronha found instances of this in every village he inspected, 
even in the rare cases where the Bania concerned was an honest 
man. When the holding contains good soil, the Bania keeps it 
for himself and cultivates it. through Gond labour. As many as 
52 villages in this, tract, mainly inhabited bv aboriginals, belong 
to the great Daga banking family of Nagpur and are managed 
by their agents. These agents are friendly with the local Banias. 
When theTBania puts the screw on his illiterate debtor and desires 
to get hold of his land, the agents readily arrange, the landlord’s 
consent to the transfer, and,. as Mr. Noronha puts it, “a nazaram 
is paid, of which perhaps 25 per cent goes to the Dagas, the 
Bania gets the land and every one is happy — except the Gond”. 
Mr. Noronha found that the Gond lost his absolute-occupancy 
holdings even more easily than his occupancy, by sales for arrears, 
by foreclosures of mortgages, or through sheer bankruptcy, due 
usually to improvidence or extravagance. 

' 26. Mr. Noronha speaks also of fraudulent sub-tenancies 
as a means bv which the Bania gets his debtor’s land. The Bania 
gets himself recorded in the patwari’s papers as the sub-tenant s? 
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results that though the land is recorded in the name of the Gond 
tenant, that is his sole connection with it and another person 
cultivates it and pays the rent. 

29. Mr. Noronha points out also that one cause of the loss 
of land by aboriginals is that they are frequently left only with 
the poorest fields containing the soil known locally as bhatua. 
Bhatua can be cultivated only for three years continuously, after 
which it must have a resting fallow for a period varying from 
three to sis years according to its situation, etc. The average 
occupancy holding, as we have seen, is about 8 acres. But even 
if a tenant has 12 acres, half of it ought always to remain fallow; 
yet rent has to be paid on it as usual. "The more substantial 
tenants can afford to pay rent because with greater output their 
unit costs (of which overheads are very important, and in these 
circumstances rent may be considered an overhead) are low; 
also their gross profits are higher. But there are very few sub- 
stantial Gond tenants. Most of them fall into arrears because 
they cannot afford to pay the rent on their fallow land as well as 
their other charges. The very continuity of occupancy may thus 
be a drawback. Their only asset is bhatua land, which is not 
worth taking except as a last resort; no Bania will take an acre 
of bhatua if instead he can get a bullock. The tenant is secure 
in the possession of the land because it is worthless to any one 
else. He must bear the burden of unproductive cultivation and 
heavy costs. On the other hand the catch-tenant, who is allowed 
to break up patches of grass-land and is a tenant-at-will, is better 
off, since he has only to pay rent whilst he actually cultivates; 
and he cultivates as long as he pays, because no one wants his 
bit of barren bhatua — there is his security of tenure. Many 
aboriginals are finding this out and acting with unexpected in- 
telligence. Thus two years ago 31 tenants of Tumri surrendered 
their bhatua holdings which were then recorded as chhote ghas 
or minor grass- land, but they continue to cultivate their former 
holdings on a year-to-year basis.” 

Jubbulpore District 

30. The aboriginal population of the district in 1941 was 
199,839; the percentage had fallen from 24 per cent in 1931 to 
21.9. In 1931 the aboriginals constituted 27.4 per cent of the 
population in Murwara Tahsil, 23.8 in Sihora, 22.6 in Patan and 
21.8 in Jubbulpore. 

31. According to Table I, between the penultimate settle- 
ment and 1939-40 in the whole district the number of aboriginal 
tenants rose from 19,023 to 20,105 and the area held by them from 
216,600 acres to 217,400. In other words there has been much 
more equillibrium in this than in other districts both in the 
number of tenants and in the area held by them. The average 
aboriginal holding remains a little less than 11 acres. One reason 
is that there has not been in Jubbulpore District the great increase 
of the aboriginal population in the past 50 years that is charac- 
teristic of the province as a whole; in 1931 the aboriginal popula- 
tion of the district was in fact almost the same as in 1891. The 
riiief elements in the aboriginal population of Jubbulpore in 1931 
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were Gond including Pardhan (95,997), Kol (57,827), Bharia- 
Bhumia (29,006) and Baiga (2,665). In 1891 Gond and Pardhan 
numbered 95,300 (approximately the same as in 1931), lvoi 61,705, 
Bharia-Bhumia 26,541 and Baiga 2,329. 

32. Nevertheless the apparent lack of change in the district 
disappears on a closer examination of the figures of loss of land. 
In Sihora, Munvara and Pa tan Tahsils and the Panagar and 
Khamaria Revenue Inspector's circles of Jubbulpore Tahsil there 
has been a fall in the areajieid by aboriginals in the past 50 years 
from 136,500 acres to 118,700, or of 138 acres in every thousand, 
while the number of aboriginal tenants has risen from 14,775 to 
15,383. In the rest of the district, that is to say, in the Bargi and 
Kundam circles of Jubbulpore Tahsil, the number of aboriginal 
tenants has risen from 4,248 to 4,722 and the area held by them 
from 79,000 acres to 98,700 acres. These two circles comprise 
the typical, aboriginal country on the Mandla border of Jubbul- 
pore District where cultivation has been steadily expanding and 
conditions are not unlike those of Mandla District : the soils are 
poor and need long resting fallows, but the population is not 
large, and the average holding being still 21 acres, the aboriginals 
can give their lands some rest. Things however are different 
elsewhere, particularly in parts of . Sihora and Murwara Tahsils. 
In the Majholi and Slecmanabnd circles of Sihora and the Barhi 
circle of Murwara, for example, aboriginals have in this period 
lost respectively 43, 32 and 38 per cent of their lands. In the 
two former circles, however, the number of tenants has fallen 
considerably, though in the Bgrhi Circle there has been the usual 
rise. In Munvara Tahsil, excluding the Rithi and Bijeragogarh 
circles where aboriginal holdings have increased in area, in the 
other three circles aboriginals have lost 21 per cent of their land 
In Sihora Tahsil the average loss in all circles is 20.5 per cent, but. 
as wc have seen, in two circles the. loss is as high as 42 and 23 
per cent. Here the average aboriginal holding is now only 5.3 
acres. In Patan Tahsil it is 9 acres, in Murwara 8.2 and in the 
Parngar circle of Jubbulpore only 3.4 acres; in the latter circle 
where aboriginals are exposed to the full blast of modern “pro- 
gress", the number of aboriginal tenants has now fallen from 599 
to 492 and they have lost 29.4 per cent of their holdings. 

33. The soils of Murwara Tahsil and the aboriginal tracts 
of Sihora are notoriously poor, and the aboriginal holdings being 
so small that fallows arc out of the question, it is not surprising 
that there is a good deal. of trouble in these areas whenever rain- 
fall is deficient. Enquiries were made into the reasons for the 
heavy fall in the aboriginal tenancy area in some villages of the 
Barhi circle. The reasons given arc the poorness of the soil, 
the proximity to Government forests and constant damage to 
crops from deer and the general exodus from all these villages 
in recent years of Kol and Gond to the factories of Jubbulpore. 
Kntni and Kymore and the lime-stone quarries of Katni and 
Kymorc for more lucrative work as labourers. A few years back 
1 found one village in Munvara Tahsil from which there was a 
regular migration of men to work in the coal-mines of Clihind- 
warn and the manganese mines of Nagpur District. The fall in 
agricultural tenancy holdings therefore is not nearly as much 
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due to deliberate expropriation by Hindu or Muslim malguzars 
and moneylenders in the north of Jubbulpore District as it is else- 
where. Economic causes make mine or factor}’ labour more 
profitable than agriculture. Nevertheless there is even here a 
good deal of loss of land from debt, and many cases can be found 
in which good land has for this reason passed from aboriginal to 
non-aboriginal tenants 


Mandla District. 

3-1. The whole of this area is Partially Excluded under sec- 
tion 91, Government of India Act, 1935. The tribal population 
in 1941 was 321,918 and 605 persons out of ever}* thousand 
(against 595 in 1931) were aboriginals. Comparative figures of 
the chief aboriginal tribes for 1911 and 1941 are: — 


Tribe 


191 1 

1931 

Gond 


191X66 

219,136 

P.irJhrn 


11.53S 

12.393 

B.::pa 

. . 

18,684 

19,938 

K<M 

. . 

fO, 104 

10.924 


Mention should also be made of the Dhoba aboriginal tribe 
which numbers probably two or three thousand and includes 
some malguzars : at censuses it is generally confused with Dhobi. 
The figures in Table I show that in malguzari villages since 
Mr. Bell’s land revenue settlement of 1904-10 the number of 
aboriginal tenants and the area held by them has risen from 
23,424 holding 479,100 acres to 29,840 holding 56S.OOO acres. 
The average holding has thus fallen in thirty years from 24.5 to 
19 acres. In the same period the total number of ryots in ryot- 
wari villages of all communities has risen from 12,992 holding 
228,709 acres to 1S.586 ryots holding 296,100 acres, and of aborigi- 
nal ryots from 9,669 holding 1S2.904 acres to 13,770 holding 
242,513 acres. . There has been a slight decline in rvotwari areas 
since Mr. Lillie’s, settlement of 192S-30, but this has been due 
primarily to a series of lean years, in many of which land revenue 
suspension has been ordered, and to heavy loss of cattle from 
epizootic diseases. The average holding of ryots of all villages 
has fallen in 30 years from 17.6 to 16 acres and that of aboriginal 
ryots from 19 to 17.6. acres. Bearing in mind the fact that much 
of the soil of this district is barra which needs long resting 
fallows of the type mentioned above in the discussion of the 
Saugor figures, it is fairly clear that from now onwards pressure 
of population, upon the soil is a factor to be considered. There 
are still certain areas capable of excision from the Government 
forests. Wisely it has been proposed a't present before giving 
out these lands to develop some of them experimentally on the 
lines best suited for agriculture, the necessary clearing, embank- 
ing, demarcation, etc., being done on scientific lines- as scarcitv 
works during 1942. 

35. No individual revenue inspector’s circle shows an actual 
fall in the area held bv aboriginal tenants in malguzari villages 
except the Nainpur Circle of Mandla Tahsil. This circle is 
served by the metre-gauge branch lines of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway from Nainpur to Mandla, Seoni and Jubbulpore, as w-'H-. 
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as by the Mandia-Seoni Public Works Department road and 
some branch forest and third class roads'. At certain centres in 
the circle, notably Nainpur and Pindrai, there are moneylenders. 
In Nainpur Circle the area held by aboriginal tenants has fallen 
from 56,700 to 52,600 acres though the number of aboriginal 
tenants has increased from 3,263 to 3,807. The fall in land has 
only been 72 acres in every thousand, but the process of expro- 
priation' has begun and is much more marked in individual pat- 
wari circles. Thus in patwari circles nos. 4 (which, includes the 
bazar village of Patha Sihora), 9 (which includes Pindrai railway 
station), lu and 11 (between Pindrai and Nainpur), 12 and 18 
(around Chiraidongri railway station), in the last thirty years 
the number of aboriginal ryots has changed from 1,028 holding 
19,236 acres to 1,131 holding 15,823 acres. The loss amounts to 
177 acres in every thousand. In this revenue inspector’s circle 
the area held by all tenants has increased from 85,866 acres held 
by 5,362 tenants to 86,958 acres held by 7,264 tenants. 

36. In paragraph 26 of my Notes on the Aboriginal 
Problem in the Mandla District, I pointed out that there were 
already colonies of non-aboriginals at various centres such as 
Karanjia, Gorakhpur, Garhasarai, Bajag, Mawai, Samnapur, 
Niwas, Narainganj, Shahpur, Bichhia (Niwas), etc., and that in 
these villages much of the land has passed to non-aboriginals. 
Examples .may be seen around Mandla itself in Mandla Revenue 
Inspector’s Circle; there is here and in the adjacent Anjania tract 
of Bichhia Circle a group of patwari circles (nos. 22 to 30.and 
34) where aboriginals are in a minority. Thus in patwari circle 
22, which is close to Bamhni, a market town and railway sta- 
tion, in thirty years aboriginals have changed from 164 holding 
2,732 acres to 259 holding 2,464 acres and in patwari circle. 28, 
through which passes the Mandla-Bilaspur road, 97 aboriginals 
holding 688 acres have changed to 92 holding 382 acres. In 
patwari circle 13 of Niwas Tnhsil, through which the Jubbulpore- 
Mandla road passes between Narainganj and Mandla, aborigi- 
nals have . lost 398 out of 4,434 acres. In the village, of Badjhar 
in patwari circle 33, close to Bichhia (Niwas), aboriginals have 
lost since the. 1928-30 settlement 600 out of 1,038 acres. In the 
same tahsil in patwari circles nos. 36 and 37, around the im- 
portant police station of Shahpura, the aboriginal tenants and 
ryots (11 malguzari and 3 ryotwari villages) have changed from 
122 holding 3,320 acres to 135 holding 2,653 acres in thirty years; 
in the adjacent patwari circle no. 38 since 1928-30 in six mal- 
guzari and three ryotwari villages, 223 aboriginals holding 5,862 
acres have changed to 187 holding 5,130 acres. In Dindori Tahsil 
there is a group of patwari circles around Dindori (nos. 17, 18, 
25, and 29 to 31) where Hindus are in a majority (many of the 
villages belong to Rathor Teli, an excellent cultivating caste); 
here the. Gond are gradually being displaced from their remain- 
ing holdings. In the 49 malguzari villages of these seven patwari 
circles in the past thirty years the number of non-aboriginals 
has increased from 1,376 holding 18,994 acres to 2,073 holding 
21,801 acres; in the same period aboriginal tenants have changed 
from 716 holding. 1.1,878 acres to 800 holding 9,635 acres :. in 
other words aboriginals have lost 2,243 acres and non-aboriginals 
have gained 2,807. In the 11 ryotwari villages of these six 
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circles non-aboriginals’ holdings have decreased from 7,943 to 
7,879 acres, but aboriginals' have increased from 2,837 to 2,944 
acres; there arc, however, three villages where there are now no 
aboriginal ryots. In patwari circle no. 37, which contains the 
market village of Garhasarai, in four malguzari villages aborigi- 
nals have lost 392 acres and in two ryotwari villages 745 acres 
since settlement, a loss of 25 per cent of their land in this circle. 
In the adjacent market village of Gorakhpur, in patwari circle 
no. 40. out of 592 acres held at the last settlement they have 
lost 242; non-aboriginals how have 318 acres more than they had 
in 1904-10. Even in the six ryotwari villages of this circle, 
which include Patan and Sunpuri, the centres of Mr. Ehvin’s 
work, the aboriginal holdings have decreased in this period by 
774 acres out of 2.490, while non-aboriginals’ have increased 
from 424 to 500. The Karanjia patwari circle, mentioned in my 
Manilla Notes as an active centre of exploitation, tells the same 
tale. The circle consists of two malguzari and two ryotwari 
villages; in the malguzari villages aboriginals have lost 379 out 
of 2344 acres and in ryotwari 281 out of 872 acres, a total loss 
of 670 acres, while in the whole circle non-aboriginals. have gained 
358 acres; the balance represents cither the land which has gone 
to the malguzars or the land abandoned by aboriginals, who 
have absconded to escape from moneylenders. 

37. These examples bear out the thesis in paragraphs 26 
and 27 of my Manilla Notes that even in an area like Mandla 
the aboriginal tenants should be protected against thoughtless 
transfer of their lands by the extension of the Land Alienation 
Act to tenancy land also. 

3S. There is another important point of view from which 
this question must be considered in Mandla District. Mr. E. S. 
Hyde, I.C.S., till recently Deputy Commissioner, points out that 
the quality of the aboriginals’ holding is deteriorating, es- 
pecially in Mandla Tahsil, and that even in ryotwari villages 
the better land is passing to non-aboriginals; he has noticed 
several examples. The malguzars have for years been getting 
hold of the best lands in their villages for themselves. Forced 
surrenders of holdings and exchanges of good land with bad land 
of larger areas are common. In the malguzari villages of 
Mandla Tahsil during the settlement of 1904-10 the average 
rentaj of an aboriginal holding was Rs. 11-7-0; it is now 
Rs. 7-9-0, although . there has intervened the settlement of 
1928-30, which considerably enhanced the rents. The total 
rents assessed in the 1928-30 settlement were Rs. 2,48,434, 
against Rs. 1,60,263 in the 1904-10 settlement, but the total rents 
assessed on aboriginals in the recent settlement were Rs. 1,05,894 
against Rs. 1,12,513 assessed in 1904-10. This fall in the aborigi- 
nal assessment in contrast to the 50 per cent increase of the total 
assessment is a significant proof of the way in which aboriginals 
have been deprived of the best lands. Furthermore in 1939-40 
aboriginal tenants, though holding 80 per cent of the tenancy 
land in the district (817,231 out of 1,0S4,591 acres), were assessed 
to only Rs. 2,90,713 out of a total assessment of Rs. 5,22,503 
Mr, Hyde observes that this "is in what the author of the 
Mandla District Gazetteer called (he Gonds’ last stronghold 
against Hindu aggression”. 

4 
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39. This substitution of bad for good land in the aboriginal 
ryotwari holding is facilitated by the dishonesty of patwaris and 
non-aboriginal patels. Mr. Hyde observes, “Even in ryotwari 
villages patels combine with patwaris to get aboriginals ousted 
from the best survey numbers, which go to well-to-do tenants or 
outsiders. The patwari misleads the stupid patels, and share; 
the spoils with the cunning patels. Patwaris in Mandla are said 
to make small fortunes out of selling ryotwari lands”. As an 
example, in August 1940 the Deputy Commissioner revised ar, 
order passed by the Sub-Divisional Officer of Mandla ejecting a 
Marar from the best survey number in Bisanpura ryotwari vil- 
lage. Originally the survey number belonged to Basodi, the 
Gond patel. He and his son embanked the land over several 
years with the help of the Land Improvement Loans Act. 
Sixteen or seventeen years ago the son was unable to repay 
Rs. 200 of this taccavi. The Tahsildar transferred the survey 
number to a Marar cultivator, who paid the taccavi. arrears and 
another Rs. 200 to the Gond patel as compensation for the 
embankments. In December 1938 the Muslim patwari reported 
that the Marar and other ryots were not residing in the village 
in accordance with the rules under the ryotwari sections of the 
Land Revenue Act. The Sub-Divisional Officer ejected the 
Marar accordingly in May 1939.’ As soon as the order reached 
the patwari, a well-to-do Brahmin cultivator living in an adja- 
cent village, who already possessed 20 acres of good land in 
Bisanpura ryotwari, was placed in possession of the vacant 
survey number before the end of June. This was done 
although there is a sound district order limiting an ordi- 
nary cultivator in a ryotwari village to 20 acres of good 
land, and although the Brahmin lived in another village from 
which absentee cultivation in Bisanpura is not permitted. 
When local enquiry was made under the Deputy Commissioner’s 
order in the revision proceedings,, it was found that all the 
grounds mentioned by the patwari for the ejectment of the 
Marar were false. Marar are not aboriginals and are amongst 
the best cultivators in the wilder parts of the province. . If a 
Marar can be victimized in this way, how. much more easily is 
an aboriginal likely to be ! Constant vigilance alone can pre- 
vent such abuses, and at once we come up against the fact that 
all the tahsils of Mandla are far too large for a constantly 
effective check upon patels and patwaris and malguzars. 

Hoshangabad District 

40. The tribal population in 1941 was 127,147 or 15.4 per 
cent of the population. About 50.000 of these live in the 
Narsinghpur sub-division. The chief elements in the aboriginal 
population and their strengths in 1891 and 1931 are: — 


Tribe 

1891 

1931 

Gnn'l, including Pardhnn . . 

112.143 

95,732 

Korku 

36,772 

22,015 

Uhsria-Bhumia 

3,405 

2,003 



• The marked fall* in the old Hoshangabad district of Korkti 
from 36,772 to 22,014 and of Gond and Pardhan from 64,665 to 
51,118 is symptomatic of economic decline : the 1931 figures are 
almost the same as those of 1901, and the local aboriginals have 
not, it seems, recovered from the effects of the great famine of 
1899-1900. In Narsinghpur Sub-division the 1931 aboriginal 
population was a few hundred less than in 1891. 

41. The figures of loss of land show that aboriginals are 
losing ground everywhere in the district except in the Rahatgaon 
circle of Harda Tahsil and in Narsinghpur Tahsil, excluding 
Kerpani Circle. The penultimate settlement of Hoshangabad 
took place in 1891-96 and of the old Narsinghpur district in 
1894-95. Since then, except in the parts of Harda and Narsingh- 
pur Tahsils already mentioned, aboriginals have lost 184 acres 
out of every 1,000, and 9,359 now hold 73,100 acres against 
10,347 who held 89,600 acres; the average holding has fallen 
from 8.7 to 7.8 acres, the fall not being so marked as it would 
have been if the aboriginal population had not so declined in 
the old Hoshangabad district. In the district as a whole the 
aboriginal is safe only in parts of the Satpura country along the 
southern border, abutting on Betul and Chhindwara districts. 
There are circles where the decline has continued since the thirty 
years’ settlement in the sixties. Such are the Semri circle of 
Sohagpur, the Babai and Dularia circles of Hoshangabad, the 
Satwansa and Pagdhal circles of. Seoni-Mahva and the Ghichli 
circle of Gadarwara. That aboriginals should hold in 1940 less 
land than they held in 1860 is astonishing when it is remembered 
that everywhere in the province there was an enormous expan- 
sion of cultivation between the settlements of the sixties and of 
the nineties. But the circles mentioned all comprise part of the 
rich wheat, lands of the Narbada valley, where it has paid the 
non-aboriginal malguzar to get as. much land as possible from his 
aboriginal tenants. Between 1891 and 1940 aboriginals have lost 
in the Handia circle of Harda 41.5 per cent of their land, in the 
Satwansa circle of Seoni-Malwa 35 per cent, in the Kerpani circle 
of Narsinghpur 28.5 per cent, in the Bankheri circle of Sohagpur 
26.1 per cent and in the Dobhi circle of Gadarwara 26 per cent. 

42.. Even in predominantly aboriginal areas the aboriginal 
tenant is not safe if his land is close to good road or railway 
communication or the malguzar is greedy for land or aims to 

*One factor in this fall may be the transfer from Hoshangabad District to 
Nimar in 1896 of 192 villages of the Charwa group and in 1904 of 38 villages of the 
Dhamjioura group. According to Imperial Table II, on page 5 of the Tables, 
Volume of the 1 93 1 Census, the effect of such changes of the areas on the popula- 
tion of the districts concerned was calculated and the figures adjusted accordingly. 
This probably applied only to Table II ; it looks as though the figures of tribes and 
castes in Tables XVII and XVIII had not made a similar readjustment. Of the 
11,000 and odd Gond, Pardhan and Ojha in Nimar District in 1931. a li-tle more 
than half were in the Harsud Tahsil which also had 23,960 of the 52,172 Koiku in 
Nimar District. All the vi lages transferred from H'-shangab d District in 1896 and 
1904 are in Harsud Tahsil. Between 1891 and 1900 the number of Gond in Nimar 
incre sed from 1,589 to 4,310 and between 1901 and 1911 from 4,310 to 8,221. In 
the former decade the Gond population nf the old Hoshangabad district fell from 
61,069 to 48,788 and in the second deca e to 46,796,' slightly below its present 
level. The Korku population of the old Hoshangibad district fell from 36,772 
in 1891 to 22,571 in 1901 and 20,204 in 19 1 1. That of Nimar District rose from 
10,180 in 1891 to 31,041 in 1901 and to 36,929 in 191 1 . These transfers however 
do not account for the fact that the aboriginal population of the old Hoshangabad 
district has somewhat decreased since 1901. 
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secure tenants whom he considers to be more reliable. Typical 
is the south of the I tarsi circle of Hoshnngnbad : the part where 
aboriginals arc in a majority begins roughly speaking from about 
li miles south of the main Jubbulpore-Bombny Great Indian 
Peninsula line. The few aboriginal holdings in the circle north 
of this line contain only the poorest soils, and what expropria- 
tion was considered worth while took place many years ago. In 
the table below the first three patwari circles arc on the northern 
edge of the aboriginal country in the foot-hills of the Saipuras; 
the other circles are for the most part in the estates of the 
Subcdars of Bordha and Taka. 'Flic Itar>i-Nagpur Great Indian 
Peninsula line passes through the centre of this country, and also 
the Itarsi-Betul Public Works Department road : there a r e branch 
roads from Kcsla to Taku, and from Suktawa to Bordha, while 
some useful forest roads have further opened up this tract — 


Patwari 
Circle No. 

1891-96 scifUvncnt 

-Aw 

1939-40 

No. of 
aboriginal 
tenants 

• 

Area held by 
them in acres 

No. of 
ahonRinal 
tenants, 

1 

Area hel l by 
them in acres 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<5) 

21 

19 

268 

10 

55 

27 

24 

116 

24 

46 

57 

150 

1,252 

154 

844 

(Kcsla) 59 

160 

1,273 

83 

866 

60 

158 

2,835 

138 

2,177 

(Bordha) 61 

199 

2,424 

135 

2,093 

62 

177 

3,410 

140 

1,989 

63 

84 

2,152 

103 

1,554 

Total 

971 

13,780 

792 

9,624 


In these 8 patwari circles in aboui 45 years aboriginal holdings 
have decreased from 971 comprising 13,780 acres to 792 compris- 
ing 9,624 acres, a total fall of 302 acres in every thousand. The 
aboriginals here are a good stock of mixed Good and Korku. 
This is a typical area of active exploitation, which was already in 
progress when the District Gazetteer was being written : it is 
closely parallelled in the adjacent tracts of Betul Tahsil. When 
touring here in 1935 I came across one village where money- 
lenders were still fraudulently getting two old Korku to make 
annual payments on debts supposed to have been conciliated in 
the voluntary debt conciliation proceedings that followed the 
great famine of 1899-1900. Further east much of the southern 
border of Sohagpur, Gadanvara and Narsinghpur Tahsils belongs 
to ancient aboriginal families, such as the Korku Jagirdar of 
Bariam-Pagara and the Raj-Gond Rajas of Sobhapur, Fatehpur 
and Chichli. Even here, the dispossession of the aboriginal pro- 
ceeds, except in Bariam-Pagara Jagir. The fact is that the Raj- 
Gond Raja is often the most active hinduiser of all, and there is 
seldom any feeling of common economic or social interest 
between him and his Gond tenantry. Bariam-Pagara has 
hitherto been protected by its isolation and by the fact that the 
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jagirdar was connected by kinship with the Korku inhabitants of 
most of his villages. Touring here in 1935, I received a com- 
plaint from a few Hindu inhabitants of some of the villages that 
the old Jagirdar levied begar from them and not from his Korku 
tenants, a strange reversal of the usual process. For over 
60 years this old Jagirdar held the estate, but his recent death was 
followed soon by the death of his successor; there are two 
claimants now contesting the succession, and as each is raising 
money to finance the litigation from Banias or by grant of forest 
leases, this estate also may now witness the incursions of land- 
hungry exploiters. 


Nimar District 

43. The tribal population in 194] was 106,934 an increase of 
14,211 since 1931. There are now 200 aboriginals in even- 
thousand of the population against 19S in 1931. The table below 
compares the principal elements in the aboriginal population in 
the 1S91, 1901 and 1931 censuses: — 



IS” I 

1901 

1931 

Korku 

10,118 

31,041 

52,172 

Bhil 

21,460 

22,323 

•25,993 

Gond and Pardhan . . 

1,389 

4,418 

10,902 

Ivoli 

* • 


3,352 

Total 

33,167 

57,782 

92,419 


In 1931 the four communities named comprised 92,419 out of a 
total aboriginal population of 92,723. This is the only district 
with, a large Bhil element. 23,379 out of the 25,993 Bliils of the 
district were in 1931 returned from Khnndwa Tahsil where there 
are a number of Bhil villages close to the Narbada in Badud 
circle in the north-west and in Pandhana and Singot circles in 
the south. In 1931 there were 341 aboriginals in every 1,000 in 
Harsud Tahsil, 1SS in Burhanpur Tahsil and 156 in Khandwa 
Tahsil. 

44. The comparative figures shown in tables I to IV of areas 
held by aboriginals in malguzari and ryotwari villages at the 
various settlements do not include figures for those villages 
which have never had any aboriginal tenants or ryots. In all 
figures have been collected, for 537 malguzari and 306 ryotwari 
villages out of some 1,150 villages. Taking the district as a whole, 
aboriginals have suffered far less. loss of land here than in most 
districts. In malguzari villages it is true that while the number of 
aboriginal tenants has risen since the settlement of 1895-98 from 
3,930 to 4,572, the area held by them has fallen from 56,155 to 
51,358 acres. Against this, however, the number of aboriginal 
ryots and the area of the survey numbers held by them have 
risen from 2,119 holding 56,812 acres to 4,973 holding 111,015 
acres. The decline in the area held in malguzari villages by 


•The census tables of 1931 are discrepant as to the Bhil population ; thf. table 
on page 457 gifts the total as 25,993 whereas that on page 414 shows it as 24,993. 
The former figure has been taken, as apparently based on correct addition of figures 
given for the Bhil population of each of the three tahsils. 



aboriginals is not parallelled by a decline in the total holdings of 
tenants of all communities, which have increased in the same 
period from 289,783 to 409,587 acres. There has of course been 
a large increase in the total number of tenants. For the whole 
district the average holding of all tenants in malguzari villages 
has fallen in 45 years only from 13.5 to 11.1 acres; the average 
aboriginal tenant's holding has fallen from 14.3 to 10.88 acres. 
On the other hand, the average aboriginal holding in ryotwari 
villages has risen from 21.6 to 24 acres. 

45. It is the great ryotwari expansion that has more than 
saved the aboriginal in this district. That expansion was most 
marked in the areas transferred to Harsud Tahsil from Hoshang- 
abad District in 1896 and 1904 (the Padjia circle and the Khaknar 
circle of Burhanpur, and the Singot circle of Khandwa Tahsil). 
In these circles there has also been a general expansion of culti- 
vation in the malguzari villages, and though in Singot Circle the 
area held by the aboriginal tenants is about the same in 1939-40 
as in the 1895-98 settlement, in the other two circles the aborigi- 
nal tenants have increased their total holdings in malguzari 
villages. The figures of these circles are given below : — 


1895-98 1939-40 


Circle 

Number of 
villages 

r~ — - — — » 

Number Area 
of all held by 

tenants them 

or ryots (*00 acres) 

1 " 
Number 
of all 
tenants 
or ryots 

, 

Area held 
by them 
(100 acres) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Padlia — 

Malguzari 

39 

674 

9,4 

1,012 

22,8 

Ryotwari 

.. 78 

2,115 

65,8 

3,781 

97,7 

Total 

.. 117 

2,789 

75,2 

4,793 

120,5 

Khaknar — 
Malguzari 

15 

410 

8,0 

759 

14,4 

Ryotwari 

65 

1,556 

39,7 

3,485 

76,8 

Total 

80 

1,966 

47,7 

4,244 

91,2 

Singot — 

Malguzari 

51 

2,506 

38,1 

4,240 

53,4 

Ryotwari 

34 

629 

18,2 

1,498 

34,8 

Total 

85 

3,135 

56,3 

5,738 

88,2 

Total — 

Malguzari 

105 

3,590 

55,5 

6,011 

90,6 

Ryotwari 

.. 177 

4,300 

123,7 

8,764 

209,3 

Total 

282 

7,890 

179,2 

14,775 

299,9 
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24.3 

•JVi.'!-- 


\.>y> 

31,2 

1.029 

24.7 

H\ rttw *ri 


.. 1.73s 

•19,9 

4,37? 

99,« 


Total 

3.1P4 

71.1 

6.207 

124.6 


One remarkable thin" ?*. the very small decline in the average 
holding. The average <:dl it»tlci»m ,fc ) for all tenants and ryots has 
fallen in 15 year.- from 22 7 :«> 2D 3 acres and for aboriginal tenants 
and rvots i.rtlv from 23 0 t»> 21.1 acres. The average ryolwari 
holding has fallen onjv *<-ont 2S S to 23,‘t acres for all ryots, and 
front 28.0 to 22.8 for aboriginal ryots only. Perhaps the ryolwari 
rule tinder the Land Revenue Act whereby no ryot can claim 
partition of a survey number has helped to prevent fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. In m.dsmmri vijlagcs the average size of all 
tenant*-* holdings has fallen from 15.9 to 15.1 acres and of abori- 
ginal tenants’ holdings front 15.9 to 13.5. It looks as though the 
fact that in these circles there were large alternative areas of 
ryonvnri land available had both provided scope for younger 
sons to take up fresh land and had checked the tendency of 
landlords to expropriate their tenants’ lands. In these circles 
clearly, as in Mandln District and llailmr Tahsil, two other abori- 
ginal areas where there has been a marked ryolwari expansion, 
the ryolwari system has marked advantages for securing ihe 
contentment of aboriginals. In the Pndiia circle of Hnrsud 
recently the local aboriginal patels and villagers spontaneously 
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brought in a purse of Rs. 1,400 for the Nimar District War 
Fund, largely as a thank-offering for the recent cancellation in 
that circle of the system of auctioning vacant survey numbers. 
The effect of the auction system was that the aboriginal was always 
outbid and that non-aboriginals intruded themselves into the 
aboriginal villages whenever an aboriginal survey number was 
vacant. The change is salutary, like the similar practice follow- 
ed in the Melghat TaLuq, 

46. Although in Nimar generally, therefore, there is not 
much real expropriation to worry about, yet in Khandwa Tahsil 
(excluding Singot Circle), in the Shahpur circle of .Burhanpur 
Tahsil and in Harsud Tahsil (excluding Padlia Circle), in mal- 
guzari villages the area of aboriginal holdings has fallen since 
1895-98 from 30,800 to 23,300 acres, by 24.3 per cent. Some of the 
dispossessed aboriginals may have made their way to the ryotwari 
areas. This however does not seem to apply to the Bhil popula- 
tion, nor have the ryotwari areas in any of these circles seen 
more than a nominal increase in the number of aboriginal ryots. 
Such expansion as there has been in the ryotwari villages of the 
Mundi circle of Khandwa and the Burhanpur circle of Burhanpur 
Tahsil, has benefited mainly non-aboriginals. In all the mal- 
guzari villages of Khandwa and Burhanpur bordering on Indore 
State and the East Khandesh district of Bombay, aboriginals have 
lost and are losing a great deal of land, particularly in the 
Pandhana circle of Khandwa, where aboriginal holdings have, 
fallen from 11,549 acres in 1895-98 to 9,875 in the last settlement 
and 7,993 in 1939-40, a loss of 308 out of every 1,000 acres. In 
these 45 years the number of aboriginal tenants has moreover 
increased from 640 to 757, so that the average aboriginal holding 
has decreased from 18 to 10i acres, The aboriginal tenants 
clearly need protection from expropriation, in these western 
circles. In Khandwa Circle they now have only 1,054 acres left 
and in Burhanpur 3,330, having lost in the past 20 years 307 and 
689 acres respectively; but these small remnants also would be 
worth protecting from alienation. 

Betul District 

47. In this district Bhainsdehi Tahsil is a Partially Excluded 
Area. In 1941 the tribal population of the district was 167,447 
or 382 in every thousand of the population, compared with 377 
in 1931; it increased by 14,284 in 1931-41. In 1931 aboriginals 
numbered 502 out of every thousand in Betul Tahsil and 544 
out of every thousand in Bhainsdehi. The table below, compares 
the strength of the Gond and Korku communities, which consti- 
tute all but a handful of the local aboriginals recorded as such at 
the censuses of 1891, 1900 and 1931 : — 

Tribe 1891 1901 1931 

Gond* .. 94,540 84,513 115,648 

Korku .. 31,880 23,868 37,464 

The 1903 fall represents the effects of the great famine; Pardhan 
were not then separately enumerated, but 2,000 has been added 
to the 1901 figure of Gond as a rough estimate of the Pardhan 


*Tncludint» Pardhan and Ojhr. 
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strength in that year. In 1931 there were 58,500 Gond in Betui 
Tahsil, 29,400 in Multai and 27,700 in Bhainsdehi; there were 
12,856 Korku in Betui, 23,246 in Bhainsdehi and 1,362 in Muitai. 
In the whole district aboriginal tenancy holdings have since the 
settlement of 1897-99 fallen from 336,300 acres held by 20,773 
tenants to 316,800 held by 23,664 tenants, and the average abori- 
ginal holding has thus fallen from 16.2 to 13.4 acres.^ It we add 
the 35,100 acres held by 1,462 aboriginals in ryotwari villages in 
1897-99 and the 55,400 acres held by 2,924 aboriginals in these 
villages in 1939-40, we get a nominal 42 years’ increase of the 
total aboriginal holdings from 371,400 to 372,200 acres; but, as 
the number of aboriginal tenants and ryots has increased from 
22,235 to 26,56S, the average holding has fallen from 16.7 to 
14 acres. In contrast the number of non-aboriginal tenants and 
ryots has risen from 24,078 holding 412,985 acres to 34,338 hold- 
ing 510,567 acres, and their average holding has fallen from 17.2 
to 14.9 acres. In 1897-99 aboriginals were 48 per cent of the 
tenantry and ryots and held 47.3 per cent of the tenancy and 
ryotwari land. In 1939-40 they were 43.6 per cent and held 42.2 
per cent of the land. 

48. In some parts of the district the tendency to expropria- 
tion is greater than in others. We will first take Bhainsdehi 
Tahsil, the Partially Excluded Area. The Nanda revenue 
inspector’s circle, except for a few villages south of the Tapti, is 
almost purely aboriginal and includes the very jungly tract of 
country along the Tapti valley between the Amraoti, Khandwa 
and Hoshangabad districts. In its 136 malguzari villages (which 
include a large number of villages held by the Korku malguzari 
families of Damjipura) aboriginal holdings have increased from 
45,330 to 58,151 acres since 1897-99, and in the 15 ryotwari villages 
from 2,010 to 4,841 acres. But in the other two circles, Athnair 
and Bhainsdehi, aboriginals Jiave lost heavily. In the malguzari 
villages they have lost 11,07] acres out of 72,596, a fall of 15.2 
per cent. The fall is much more marked in certain localities. 
An ethnographic tahsil map prepared in the district office 
showed that in a belt of country extending west from 
Bhainsdehi to the borders of Multai Tahsil beyond Athnair and 
roughly 12 miles deep from north to south aboriginals form a 
minority of the population. From north to south it is traversed 
by the Betul-Ellichpur road and the Betul-Athnair road: from 
west to cast it is crossed by the Bhainsdehi-Athnair road. In 
Athnair circle in the 11 patwari circles nos. 1, 13-16, and 18-23, 
750 aboriginals holding 12,928 acres in 1897-99 have fallen 
to 56S holding 8,340 acres in 1939-40, a loss of 36 acres in every 
hundred. In the same period the non-aboriginal tenants have 
increased from 1,045 holding 28,805 acres to 1,639 holding 35,963 
acres, an increase of practically 25 per cent in area; the total area 
held by all tenants has increased by only 6,000 acres. In the 
adjacent group of 12 patwari circles of Bhainsdehi Circle (nos. 17 
and 25 to 35) against 1,113 aboriginals holding 29.693 acres in 
1897-99, there were 1,167 holding 21,304 acres in 1939-40, a loss 
of 29 acres in every hundred ; in the same period non-aboriginal 
tenants increased from 1.125 holding 25.418 sc res to 1,823 hold- 
ing 35.00S acres, by 9,590 acres or nearly 33 per cent. In these 
23 patwari circles in 1897-99, 46 per cent of the tenantry was 
aboriginal and held 44 per cent of the tenancy land; in 1939-40 
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only 33 per cent of the tenantry were aboriginals, and they held 
only 29 . 5 per cent of the tenancy land. It is obvious therefore 
that under our very eyes a wholesale transformation of the racial 
composition of the tenantry of this Partially Excluded Area is in 
progress. In June 1940 1 toured in this area. As I walked in 
patwari circle 7 from Kotalkund, on the Bctui-Kllichpur road 
some 45 miles from Betui, to the village of Udama with a party 
of Gond and Korku villagers, field after field was pointed out to 
me which had within the last ten or twelve years passed from the 
hands ot Gond or Korku cultivators into those of absentee Hindus 
or into the malguzars’ homefarm. It must be remembered that 
the figures of expropriation given of tenancy land in the state- 
ment include only land that is tenancy land; if aboriginal land 
had become part of the malguzars' homefarm, it was not in- 
cluded in the 1939-40 figures of aboriginal tenancy land, so that 
actually the increase in iand cultivated by or on behalf of non- 
aboriginals is considerably greater than the figures reveal. An- 
other bad feature of the villages to which I have referred was that 
in many cases the former Gond tenant continued to cultivate 
his quondam holding as the sub-tenant or bataidar of the mal- 
guzar or the new tenant. 

49. In Betui Tahsil Betui Circle is a principal scene of ex- 
propriation; the aboriginals have since 1897-99 lost 5,659 acres 
out of 32,986; the non-aboriginals’ holdings have increased by 
10,488 to 74,028 acres. In Chicholi Circle the process is begin- 
ning; since the settlement of 1916-20 the aboriginals have lost 
3,000 acres out of 56,026 and the non-aboriginals have gained 
3,116 acres. Only in Shahpura Circle has there been an increase, 
from 3,330 aboriginals holding 49,652 acres of tenancy land to 
3,914 holding 49,783; but in this circle there are 35 ryotwari vil- 
lages, where cultivation has been expanding, and aboriginal ryots 
have increased from 620 holding 13,504 acres to 1,324 holding 
24,003 : as ever, when there is ryotwari land available, the mal- 
guzar’s problem tends to be how to retain his aboriginal tenants 
rather than how to dispossess them. A reference to the ethno- 
graphic map of Betui Tahsil will show, as in the case of Bhains- 
dehi Tahsil, that the expropriation of the .aboriginal jyots ; s most 
active in the patwari circles around Betui and Chicholi where 
aboriginals are a minority of the population. In the north of 
the tahsil where there is most forest and soils are poor the 
aboriginal holds his own save around certain bazar villages. 

50. . In Multai Tahsil aboriginals are only 18 per cent of the 
population. They are in a majority only in a few villages along 
the northern and southern borders. Everywhere they are losing 
land and in the 281 malguzari villages their holdings have since 
1897-99 decreased from 83,212 to 67,016 acres, a mil of nearly 
20 _per cent. The number of aboriginal tenants has risen from 
4,159 to 4,734, so that the average holding has fallen from 18 to 
14 acres. 

51. There are few districts where the necessity for protect- 
ing aboriginal tenants is stronger than in Betui, sandwiched as 
the district is between the highly developed Nagpur and Berar 
plains to the south, and the Narbada valley to the north. 



Chhindwara District 

52. This huge district now comprises the former Seoni Dis- 
trict and has an area of 7.794 square miles and a population (1941) 
of 1,034,040, of which 384,681 are aboriginals, or 372 in every 
1,000, a decrease from 386 in 1931. The jagir estates of Chhind- 
wara and Amarwara Tahsils in this district are Partially Excluded 
Areas. They had a 1941 population of 93,823, of whom 62,292 or 
675 in every 1,000 were aboriginals. The jagir expropriation 
figures are considered separately from the khalsa area, as figures 
are not available for individual tenancy holdings in the jagirs 
until the last settlement (1916-20). 

53. The chief aboriginal communities of the district and 
their strength in 1891 and in 1931 (when the aboriginal totals of 
the old Chhinchvara and old Seoni districts respectively were 
215,737 and 157,341) are shown below: — 


Tribe 

1891 

1931 


Old Chhindwara District. 


Gond (including Muria, Ojha and Nngarchi) .. 139,898 

178,253 

Pardhan 

.. .. 4,293 

8,698 

Bharia-Bhumia 

.. .. 6,801 

7,199 

Korku 

12,559 

18,958 


Old Seoni District. 


Gond (including Nagarchi and Ojha) . . 145,270 

138,401 

Pardhan 

13,035 

15,615 

Bharia-Bhumia 

.. .. 1,690 

1,536 


The fall in Seoni is noticeable. 


54. In the khalsa area of the combined district, Table 1 
shows that in malguzari villages. against 30,933 aboriginal tenants 
holding 514,900 acres in 1S9I-95 there were in 1939-40 43,078 
holding 531,700 acres, the average holding falling from 17 to 
12.3 acres. In the same period non-aboriginal holdings have 
changed from 764,000 acres held by 54,515 tenants to 976,600 acres 
held by 84,010 tenants, their average holding falling from 14 to 
11.6 acres. It should be remenibered that the average 11.6 acres 
of the non-aboriginal has infinitely better soil than the 12.3 acres 
of the aboriginal. As usual, the aboriginal Jias fared better in 
the rvotwari villages, of which there are 267, mostly small and 
in Lakhnadon Tahsil. Here aboriginal ryojs, total occupied area 
and average holding have since 1891-95 changed from 1,661 
persons, 3S.6Q0 acres and 23.2 acres to 3,398 persons, 76,000 acres 
and 22.4 acres : the corresponding changes for non-aboriginal 
ryots have been from 1,130 persons, 27,600 acres and 24.4 acres to 
1,523 persons, 32,900 acres and 21.6 acres. 

55. More detailed examination of the figures shows expro- 
priation in steady progress in. various areas. Table III shows 
that in Sausar and Seoni Tahsils, the Mohkhed and Chhindwara 
circles of Chhindwara Tahsil and the Chand and Chaurai circle? 
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of Amarwara Tahsil since 1891-95 aboriginal holdings in malguzari 
villages have changed from 279,100 acres held by 18,462 tenants, 
an average holding of 15.1 acres, to 249-300 acres held by 23,254 
tenants, an average holding of 10.7 acres : aboriginals have lost 107 
out of every 1,000 acres. 

56. Sausar Tahsil . — This mainly Marathi-speaking tahsil lies 
largely in the Nagpur plain and the foothills along the southern 
edge of the Satpura plateau. The loss of land is marked in the 
Sausar and Pandhurna circles, but is less in the more jungly 
Bichhua circle. For the two former circles the change since 
1891-95 has been from 3,277 aboriginal tenants holding 48,429 
acres rented at Rs. 17,571 to 4,112 holding 38,570 acres rented 
at Rs. 17,339, a loss of 9,859 acres or 20.4 per cent. In this period 
non-aboriginal holdings have risen from 123,289 acres held by 
9,564 tenants at a rent of Rs. 1,24,006 to 154,161 acres held by 
15.621 tenants at a rent of Rs. 1,69,291. Note the contrast in 
1939-40 in average rent per acre ; aboriginal tenants 7 annas 3 pies 
per acre, others Re. 1-1-1. There has been some but not much 
exchange of good for bad land in the hands of aboriginals since 
the 1915-19 settlement, as their average rent has fallen only from 

7 annas 4 pies to 7 annas 3 pies : but all good land passed from 
their hands at an earlier date. In Bichhua Circle only 19 acres 
out of a total of 24,438 has been lost by aboriginals, but since the 
1915-19 settlement the average rent per acre of aboriginal hold- 
ings has fallen from 8 annas 10 pies to 8 annas 5 pies, indicating 
that malguzars and others have started to elbow them cut of 
their best land : the average rent of non-aboriginal holdings in 
1939-40 was 15 annas 7 pies per acre. 

57. Chhindwara Tahsil . — In the Parasia and Bhatodia circles 
the aboriginals have actuallv increased their total holdings in 
malguzari villages since 1891-95, but since the 1915-19 settle- 
ment the average rent per acre has fallen in the former circle 
from 7 annas 11 pies to 7 annas 1 pie and in the latter from 5 annas 

8 pies to 5 annas 6 pies. In Mohkhed Circle since 1891-95 they 
have lost 113 out of even' 1,000 acres, but the average rent 
(7 annas 7 pies ner acre) has not fallen since settlement. The 
average non-aboriginal rent is about 5 annas higher. In Chhind- 
wara Circle aboriginals have since 1891-95 lost 4,188 acres out 
of 27.561 or 152 out of every 1.000, and the average rent r>er acre 
has since 1915-19 fallen from 9 annas 6 pies to 9 annas 4 pies : the 
average rent per acre paid bv non-aboriginals is 14 annas and they 
clearly are rapidly mononolising the good soils. F.xpropriation 
is marked, in the patwari circles around Chhindwara town, and 
the following paragranhs give notes of detailed enquiries made in 
patwari circles nos. 20, 28, 36 and 39. 

58. Mauza Gangiwara, patwari circle no. 20. — 


Year 


Number of 
nborittinal 
tenants 

Area in 
acres held 
by them 

Second settlement 

» • 

36 

530.54 

Third settlement 

• • 

41 

440.25 

1939-40 


52 

355.43 



This table shows that although the number of the tenants has 
gradually increased the area held by them has fallen heavily. 

{a) Karia and Gariba, sons of Gorakh Gond, owned 58.21 
acres of the sir and khudkasht land of this village 
and were each the malguzars of a twelfth share of 
the village. Karia’s share .was sold to Seth Devendra- 
kumar. Knria's son said that the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner was not obtained for this 
transaction which took place 11 or 12 years ago 
He did not know the price. Gariba still owns his 
twelfth share of the village. He and Karia’s sons 
are now in possession of about 32 acres. About 28 
acres seems to have been sold to Seth Devendra- 
kumar along with Karia’s share and was subsequently 
sub-let to non-aboriginals. 

( b ) Adku and Paiku, sons of Dewa, were proprietors of a 

twelfth share of the village and owned 28.55 acres of 
the sir and khudkasht land. Of this land about 10 
acres was sold to Magansao in settlement of a debt 
of about Rs. 800. 

(c) Rama and Harising owned 4.36 acres of the land and 

absconded; the malguzars took possession. 

(d) Daulat, son of Gorkhi Gond, had 28.75 acres at the 

second settlement and 32.40 at the third. His son 
has now only 8.44 acres. About 24 acres of the land 
was sold to Seth Devendrakumar to repay a debt of 
Rs. 1,000. Sadan, son of Daulat, alleged that his 
nephew had given his thumb impression on a sale 
deed in complete ignorance of its contents, and that 
Chhaganial promised to give him the land on batai 
but did not keep his word. Enquiry showed that 
originally there had been a dispute between Butha, 
grandson of Daulat and Sadan, son of Daulat. 
Butha demanded partition of the holding but Sadan 
-efused, and so Butha surrendered his part of the 
holding to the malguzar, Seth Devendrakumar. 
Sadan did not give possession of Butha’s share to the 
malguzar, but agreed to retain the whole holding on 
batai. In this he incurred a debt of Rs. 1,000 which 
resulted in the loss of the whole holding. Sadan 
had made an application to the Chairman of the 
Debt Conciliation Board but his application was 
rejected as there was only one creditor, who was 
himself a member of the Board ; he was Seth Chha- 
ganlal. 

( c) Radu Gond had 23.69 acres of land at the second set- 
tlement and his descendants had 26.80 acres at the 
third settlement. Now they have only 11 acres; in 
1935 or 1936 about 10 acres were surrendered by his 
descendant Gulab in payment of a debt of Rs. 300, 
while his other heirs, Ganjan and Dhuria, sold their 
holding to Seth Devendrakumar in settlement of a 
debt of about Rs. 400. These persons did not apply 
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to the Debt Conciliation Board but made a private 
agreement with their creditor. It could not be 
ascertained \vhy and ho>v the debt was incurred. 

(i) Bhura Gond had 14.42 acres. His grandson Fundan 
states that his elder brother sold the whole holding 
to Premlal Kalar for Rs. 500. This debt began 
when some kutki grain was taken ' on loan fronv 
Premlal’s father for a marriage; as no interest was 
paid the amount went on increasing and ultimately 
the whole holding had to be surrendered to the mal- 
guzar for clearing off the debt. 

(g) Adan Pardhan had 27.62 acres of land but his heirs are 
now landless labourers in this village; Adan himself 
had surrendered the holding to the malguzar owing 
to some debt. The malguzar then gave this holding 
to Manakchand Mehra for Rs. 700. 


59. Mama Partala, patwari circle no. 20; — 




Number of 

Area in 

Year 


aboiiginal 

acres held 



tenants 

by them 

Second settlement 

.. 

20 

258.55 

Third settlement 

• • 

20 

173.68 

1939-40 

• • 

15 

136.91 


(a) Radhia Gondin had 37.50 acres of land at the second 
settlement but her heirs are mere labourers, and do 
not know how the holding was lost. The malguzar 
Kishanlal leased out this holding to Komal Brahmin 
and others for Rs. 500 before the third settlement. 

(/>) Dawana Gond had 49.25 acres at the second settle- 
ment. His heirs have absconded to Karaboh.. where 
they are cultivating some land. Their holding is 
now included in the malguzar's sir. 

(c) Subhan Gond had 45.95 acres of the land at second 
settlement but lost it all before the last settlement. 
His grand-nephew Bhabutsing is a labourer. The 
malguzars took possession of this holding and sub- 
sequently leased it to non-aboriginals. 


60. Mama Mowadei, patwari circle no. 20. — 


Year 


Number of 
aboriginal 
tenants 


Area in 
acres held 
by them 


Second settlement 
Third settlement 
1939-40 


12 273.92 

18 193.07 

18 164.29 


(a) Adan Gond had 22.14 acres, of land at the sdSond set- 
tlement. His heirs were in possession of the hold- 
ing at the last settlement. They surrendered the 
holding for Rs. 100 to the malguzar in 1932 or 1933. 
They lived at Gangiwara and "did not find, it con- 
venient to cultivate” their lands in Mowadei, which 
were of inferior ounlify. They have about 16 acres of 
land at Gangiwara. 



{/>) The malguznr .1 unraj took possession of Kuwnr Gond’s 
holding of 13.33 acres after his death; he left no 
heirs. 

(r) The heirs of Dongru Good >vho had 13.19 acres aban- 
doned the holding and went away to Pownma where 
they are labourers. 

(<i| The heirs of Hltadn Gond who had 38.'17 acres aban- 
doned the holding and arc living at Pnlnmau in 
Mohkhed Circle. 1‘liey bad no bullocks and being 
in extreme poverty and debt migrated from Mown- 
dei. The nwlgur.nr gave them no compensation. 


id . .\Jauza Soitiur, paltzati cintr rut. 20. 
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both the number oi the tenants and the area held by them 
has increased in this village, because Diikiu has purchased some 
' acre, ot r -/; it land liom the malgu/ar and K-mtu has 
btOn cultivating some hhudkaski land on hntui {nr the last two 
years. In a talk with Karon, the Naib-Tabsiidnr told him that in 
law he had become and was recognised as an occupancy tenant 
of the bhudhtuhi land. Hut Rninu said that he had no intention 
<A being dTimnest and. as i:e did not consider the ! ’.rid to he 
hi®, was not prepared to take the advantage of the law. 
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fi.) One Pandit, son of l Mho Gond, had about 23 acres 
of occupancy land at the second settlement; his dis- 
tant heir Tilokchand now has 0.19 acre only, before 
the last settlement, the villagers said, Patidhu and 
his two brothers incurred a debt of Rs. 100 for per- 
forming marriages, and had to surrender the hold- 
ing to the malguznr. The whole family migrated 
after tin* surrender to mnuzn^ Seoni-Pranmoti. The 
land is at present included in the sir of the mal- 
guznr Mndhnorno Salpekar. 

(b) Another important holding of 19.97 acres in this vil- 
lage belonged to Jugrnj and Juggu Gonds. It could 
not be found out how they had lost the land, which 
is now part of the sir of the malguznr Mndhnorno 
Salpekar. There arc two mango trees in this hold- 
ing and Bhnngnd, son of Jttgraj, still gets the fruit of 
these frees; Juggu’s son is a labourer at Dhimar- 
meta. 
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(c) Lutu Gone! has been cultivating 12.19 acres of the 
malguzar's khtulhashl land for the last three years. 
He is recorded as occupancy tenant, but is not pre- 
pared to claim occupancy rights as he considers him- 
self obliged to the malguzar who gave him the 
land on batai. He is not indebted. 

6 3 Mauza Sonakhar, patwari circle no’. 39 — • 


Year 


Number of 
aboriginal 
tenants 

Area in 
aerc3 held 
by them 

Second settlement 


13 

146.87 

Third settlement 

, • 

18 

132.59 

1939-40 

• ft 

16 

88.09 


(«) Karia Gond had 24.46 acres at the second settlement. 
His son Sukhlal had 27.38 acres at the last settle- 
ment. His grandsons Kamal and Peshram own now* 
only 1.92 acres. By a registered deed Kamal and 
Peshram surrendered their holding of 26.28 acres 
to the malguzar on the 23rd May 1939. A perusal of 
this document showed that the malguzar paid Rs. 60 
in cash and adjusted Rs. 40 towards the rental arrears. 
He also settled a decree of Rs. 275 obtained by 
Gopali Sonar against the tenants in civil suit no. 146 
of 1939 of the Court of the Sub-Judge, 1st class, 
Chhindwara. Kamal and his mother said that Sukh- 
lal had originally borrowed Rs. 100 from Gopali to 
buy a buffalo about 10 years ago. They failed "to 
pay the interest, and the debt swelled to Rs. 250, 
which the civil court decreed. The debtors applied 
to the Debt Conciliation Board, but no settlement 
was reached, as the creditor would not agree. Kama! 
and his mother contended that they were deceived 
by the malguzar who took their thumb impressions 
without telling them anything about the contents 
of the document; they were willing to return the 
Rs. 100 which the malguzar had given them but were 
unable to pay Rs. 275 which the malguzar had paid 
their creditor without their consent. The malguzar 
clearly paid this in order to oblige Gopali, an inti- 
mate friend of his, and deceived the tenants into 
executing the surrender deed. Though the decree 
was for Rs. 250 only, the malguzar paid Rs. 275 to 
the creditor. He has since allowed Kamal to cul- 
tivate his former land on batai. Kamal spent the 
Rs. 60 cash which he received from the malguzar 
on his marriage. 

( b ) Dharmu and Karmu, sons of Dhondu Gond, had. 38.72 
acres at the second settlement. Karmu died without 
• issue, and Dharmu had 66.18 acres at the third set- 
tlement. Dharmu’s son Bisan has now 25.63 acres 
only. The villagers said that Dharmu himself had 
sold 39.28 acres of the land to Nanhu Chamar for 
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Rs. GOO by first surrendering it to the maisnm. 
Nnnhu Ghnmar is alive and said that he raid Rv. 290 
to the mnltinzar as consent-money and R*. to 
Dharmu. who sold the holding to pay a debt due to 
Puran Barni of Chhindwara. Bisnn has left the vil- 
lage and gone to work in the coal mine*. leaving 
his land in charge of his two sons. They are not 
yet free from debt, and have to pay instalments of 
*Rs. 10 a venr fixed by the Debt Conciliation Board 
for 10 vears. Nanhu Chamar explained that he 
had in all jsiven Rs. 150 to Dharmu in 19.13 or 193-f, 
Rs. 50 for pavinc the fine in an excise case acainst 
Bisan and Rs. 100 for repayimr Purnn # Barai. 
Dharmu was a sober man but Bi«an is mven to 
drinklmr and illicit distillation. Dharmu Juvarrn- 
indebted to Puran Bn mi as their cnltivafmn n-as 
carried on in partnership. Pumn finanr.net Dharmu. 
The crops failed, and Dharmu could not repay 

Puran. 
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He ir 
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vHInec. 'He stated ttet .*» .**?« J#> 'he 
father of the prcn'r.t n 
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At the second settlement only the undermentioned tenants held 
considerable areas of land, the others having been owners of small 
hart only : — 


OrJpn.il Rtca Area to'.i 
Acre* Acre'. 

(t) Diranmi, (.on of Mnthu Gmv! .. 19.02 18.82 

(2) Lain, non of Dh.imvj Pnrdhnn . . 32,03 9.43 

(3) Ilnini, wife of Dhnryn Pnrdhan .. tl,tf> 10.9? 


(a) Dhannu’s son Daddu _ at present holds only a bari 

of 0.20 acre. Enquiry showed that Dhnnnu had 
fallen into four years’ arrears of rent and had also 
to repay a taccavi loan, the amount of which* was 
not known. The Muslim mnlguzar paid the tac- 
cavi loan on Diiannu’s behalf and got him ejected 
from all the holdings by the Revenue Court. Later 
on Daddu tried to assert a claim to the lost fields. 
The malguznr successfully prosecuted him for cri- 
minal trespass. 

( b ) Lalsa Pardon's sons Dnrnffpnl and Rriilal now hold 

only 22.57 out of their father's 32.00 acres. Brijlaf, 
who is nearly 50, said that more than 20 years ago & 
severe hailstorm destroyed all their crops and their 
house. Thus reduced to penury, Lalsa borrowed 
Rs. 200 from Bhagwan Kunbi at 25 per cent interest. 
As he could not pay four yearly instalments, the 
interest increased by leaps and bounds, and the 
debt swelled to Rs. 400. Finding no other way to 
satisfy the debt, Lalsa sold 7 acres of the land to 
Ranchi Gb'*«' forvRs. 700, out of which the malcuzar 
took Rs. 300 a« varornna or concent-monev. -Lalsa 
received only Rs._ 400 cash which he paid back to 
Bhnnwnn Kunbi in full satisfaction of the debt plus 
interest. 

(c) Raini Pardhan died without any heir. The malcuzar 

therefore took possession of all her land and sold 
it to Rodba and Daddu Gond. 


65. Mausa Kapartcadi , paltcari circle no ?R . — 


Year 

Second settlement 
Third settlement 
1939-40 


Number of Area held 
nbo-rina! bv them 

tenants in acres 

21 281.49 

24 128 64 

24 126.41 


Percentace 
of d*cTease 
in acres 


54 

55 


Only the following aboriginal tenants have lost much land 
since the second settlement : — 


Mahal No. I. 

(a) Kirka, son of Mandkur Gond 

(b) Rupsa, Dhoda and Mangal, sons of Machla Gond . . 

(c) Ammar and Samtr ar, sons of Thansineh Gond 

(d) Hirak, Dhannu, Amarsing and Thutha, sons of 

Machla Gond 

(e) Ms>ru, Godhan, Baiju and Dhuru, sons of Chilli 
- Bharia. 


OrginaJ Land lost 


land 

Acres 

Acres 

28.73 

28.13 

36.29 

35.79 

4.00 

4.00 

2.15 . 

1.90 

4.75 

4.75 
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Original Land lost 
land 

Acres Acres 

Mahal No. II. 

(f) Hirak, Dhannu, Mnnsingh and Tliutha, sons of 37.89 13.42 

Alachln Gono. 

(g) Mnru, Dnuru, Godhan and Uaiju, sons of Chilli 20.23 10.30 

Uhoria. 

(ft) Jiru, son of Dhoda Gond .. 29.81 29.81 

U) JJhum, Ouohn and linoddi, sons of Mahajun Gond 24. 44 24.44 

(J) Ammar und samtnar, sons ol 1'hunsmgh Gond . . 1 3.23 - 9.78 

(k) Uuesha, son ot Cliandarsha Gond .. 32. H2 19.09 

(l) uaumt, ‘l'ligge and J-ndan, son* ol Nunha Gond .. 17.17 I4.b4 

(o) Kirka’s son Sammu Gond stated that Kirka had bor- 
rowed Rs. 20 and one khatuli grain from the maiguzar. 
lvirna couid not pay oacK me loan. Ihe interest 

*. increased and ultimately the wnoie ot the land except 
a ban measuring U.ou acre, now in bam in u s posses- 
sion, was surrendered to the maiguzar. 

(b) Harajial Gond, nephew of Dhoda, said that Rupsha 

had borrowed l<s. zUU and some gram, quantity un- 
known, lrom tlie maiguzar. The family could not 
repay the loan and so nad to surrender the whole 
holding to the maiguzar except a ban ot halt an acre 
now with Dhoda. 

(c) Sam mar Gond could not explain how the land had 
• been lost; he thought that n had had to be surrender- 
ed in satisfaction ot some debt which he or his iather 
owed the maiguzar. 

(d) Dipchand Gond, grandson of Hirak, now owns only a 

quarter-acre bari. ilc said that his father Runu had 
surrendered the fields to the maiguzar but did not 
know why. 

(e) Maru Bharia stated that the maiguzar had him and his 

brothers ejected lrom this land tor arrears of rent. 

(j) Dipchand Gond, grandson of Hirak, now owns 11.08 
acres and Daddu, son of Dhannu, 13.39 acres out of 
their ancestral 37.89 acres. Daadu said that they 
had surrendered 13.42 acres to the maiguzar in satis- 
faction of a debt. 

(g) Out of 20.23 acres Maru Bharia and Badal Bharia 

have now only 9.93 acres left. Maru said that as they 
had not enough bullocks, they had not been able to 
cultivate the rest of their holding for spme years, 
and the maiguzar took possession of the uncultivated 
land as abandoned. 

(h) Johan Gond, an aged nephew of Jiru, was adopted by 

Jiru. Jiru had taken a loan from the Hindu mai- 
guzar. The debt increased to Rs. 600. They gave 
some cattle to the maiguzar in satisfaction of Rs. 200 
of this, and the maiguzar had them ejected from the 
entire holding for the balance. 

t») Dudha Gond said that lie and his brothers were in 
sheer poverty and left the village to try to earn a 
livelihood at the village of Bandri ; in their absence 
the maiguzar took possession of all their land. 
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0) Ammar and Sammar Gonds now own only' 5.45 acres 
out of an original holding of 15.23 acres. Sammar 
states that they were Rs. 10 in arrears with their rent 
and the malguzar had them ejected from nearly 
10 acres. 

(k) Gaura, the widow of Udesha Gond, gifted 13.73 acres 
of his original holding of 32.83 acres to her grand- 
son, Delhu, who explained that Udesha had borrow- 
ed Rs. 30 from Sukha malguzar for constructing an 
✓ embankment; Udesha could riot pay back the loan 
and surrendered 19.09 acres to the malguzar. 

(/) Bhadu, the son of Daulat Gond, owns only 2.53 acres of 
his father’s one-third share of his grand-father Nanha’s 
holding of 17.17 acres. According to him the mal- 
guzar made Daulat drunk, persuaded ’him to believe, 
that his father Nanha had owed him Rs. 100 and 
threatened to file a civil suit against him. Daulat 
therefore meekly surrendered a part of the land. 
Bhadu alleged also that Fadali borrowed Rs. 10 from 
, this malguzar. This debt rose to Rs. 40. Tugge 
borrowed Rs. 20 which rose to Rs. 200. As they 
could not repay these sums, Fadali and Tugge sur- 
rendered their thirds of the holding. Thus out of 
17.17 acres at the second settlement the family now 
has only 2.53 acres left. 


66. Mauza Kliajri, pataari circle no. 28. — 



Number of 

Area held by 

Percentage of 

Year 

aboriginal 

tenants 

them 
in acres 

decrease 
in acres 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Second settlement 

63 

540 18 

• • 

Third settlement 

64 

347-67 

36 

1939-40 

67 

308-17 

43 


The following tenants of the second settlement have lost all 
or most of their land : — 


Original area Area lost 

Mahal No. I 


•Acres Acres 


(a) Barati, son of Mohan Gond 

m t 

95-59 

42-80 

(6) Sakru and Kanhai, sons of Surri 

Gond 

6-43 

6-43 

(e) Bh’kari, son of Serna Gond 

u m 

21-02 

21-02 

(d) Jhingri, wife of Gangaram Gond 

.. 

10-00 

10-00 

Mahal No. II 



(e) Bhaddu, son of Mahu Gond 


26-86 

26-86 

(/) Fagu, son of Mahu Gond 


28-20 

28-20 

(g) Shikari, son of Maiyan Gond 


26-65 

26-65 

(A) Kalyan, son of Biijhu Gond 


23-17 

23-17 

(i) Chaitu, son of Kunwar Gond 


31-33 

31-02 

(J) Ganesha, son of Pandu Gond 


14*63 

5-24 

Mahal No. Ill 



< [k ) Niransingh, son of Kunwar Gond 

• « 

37-75 

37-75 

(/) Bhikari, son of Piema Gond 


9-94 

9-94 

(m) Sakru and Kanhai, sons of Surri 

Gond 

60-74 

60-74 

(n) Barati, son of Mohan Gond • 

# # 

9-66 

9-66 

(oj Amarsingh. son of Pancham Gone 

a # 

1090 

10-68 
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(a) Matru Gond stated that Bnrati was a drunkard, and 

had borrowed Rs. 1,400 from Debidin Hahvai. As 
he couid not repay the debt, Bnrati gave most of the 
land to Debidin instead. 

( b ) Kanhai's grand-daughter Muliva became four years 

behindhand with her rent (from 15)30 to 1934), had 
no food and no clothes. She was given Rs. 30 by 
the malguzar and surrendered him all her land under 
a surrender deed, dated the 13th January 1934. 

(c) Bhikari’s son-in-law Pancham said that Bhikari had 

borrowed some grain, quantity unknown, from Seth 
Kcshrichand. In repayment Bhikari gave away all 
his land. 

(d) Jhingri Gondin borrowed Rs. 31 from Raghubirdayal 

malguzar at 25 per cent interest on June 12th 1919. 
The debt increased to Rs. 75-12-0, to which was added 
Rs. 12 rental arrears and Rs. 2-4-0 costs, and in 
satisfaction of this Jhingri surrendered all her land 
on June 14th 1923. 

(e) Bhaddu’s daughter Sukri Gondin explained that her 

father owed Rs. 600 to the malguzar, who filed a civil 
suit, had him ejected and sold all the land to Anand 
Rao Kunbi. 

(/) Matru, an old Gond, said that Fagu had owed Rs. 50 
to the malguzar who seized all his fields in satisfac- 
tion of the debt. 

(g) It is not known how Shikari lost all his land. 

(It) Kalyan died without leaving any heir whatsoever, and 
the malguzar took possession of his land. 

(f) Chaitu Gond’s son Bhaglu said that his father had to 

give up most of the land to Dullu Lohar, from whom 
he had borrowed Rs. 50. Bhaglu himself sold 16.42 
acres to Dewaji Kunbi for Rs. 50. He and his 
brother Sumarsingh now own only two small bari 
plots. 

(/) Fakira owed two years’ rent. Rekhabji malguzar there- 
fore had him ejected from a field of 6.00 acres. 

(/.*) According to documents in possession of the present 
malguzar, Niransingh owed Rs. 274-4-0 which was 
reduced to Rs. 245 and in addition Rs. 30 cash was 
givcn_Jo Niran.singh who sold all his fields for 
* • Rs. 275 to the malguzar under a sale-deed, dated Julv 
20th 1897. 

(/) Bhikari’s son-in-law Pancham stated that the malguzar 
had Bhikari ejected from all his land for two years’ 
arrears of rent. 

(in) Miliya,- the grand-daughter of Kanhai, sold her abso- 
lute occupancy field no. 431 area 3.72 acres to a 
Brahman for Rs. 87-12-0 under a sale-deed, dated 
October 2nd 1939. It could not be ascertained how 
the rest of the land was lost. 
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(«) Suda, Rarati's ;'r;iiKl-<l;iti;;litc-r, Mated that liarati had 
once cut down a babul tree on mnlguznri land. This 
annoyed the niali'tizar, who forcibly took possession 
of his field. 

(o) Amarsingh's son Ann u Good is alive, blit cannot say 
how his father lost the land. 


67. Mauza 

Dintlrai , pattcari circle 

no 36.— 



Number of 

Area held by 

Percentage of 

Year 

aboriginal 

them 

land lo**t 


tenantn 

in nerrt 


(1) 

(2) 

<3) 

f4) 

Second settlement 

13 

251*73 

, . 

Third settlement 

19 

127*58 

49 

1939-40 

15 

1 26*06 

50 


The following tenants of the second settlement had lost much 
land : — 


Origin il arcs 
in ncrei 


Area lo-Jt 
In nern 


(a) Dclnn, son of Dhundia Gond .. *14*62 44*62 

lb) Bhnrti, son of Dhundiu Gond . . 43 '2') 43*29 

(f) Gusain, son of Uhudn Gond .. 33*10 33*t0 

(d) Knhmnn. Snrdnr, Dhunraj and Joharxbn, 58*53 11*00 

tons of Dor>' uo Gond. 

(<■) Hirnmnt and Jugrnj, sons of Shanl:arr.lia 39*87 32*84 

Gond. 


(a) According to documents in possession of the malguzar, 

Dclnn surrendered four fields to Basodisingh mal- 
guzar in satisfaction of Us. 200 out of a debt on 
November 10th 190S. In June 1921 Ramsingh, son 
of Delan, surrendered the remaining 3.46 acies ^to 
Basodisingh in satisfaction of the balance of Rs. 258. 

(b) Basodisingh in 1914 obtained a civil court decree for 

Rs. 490 against Bhnrti, and in execution got posses- 
sion of all Bharti's land. 

(c) There was a mortgage decree of Rs. 650 against Gusain 

in favour of Lalmansingh malguzar who obtained 
possession of the land. 

(d) Rahmansha surrendered five of his fields to Shcosingh 

malguzar on September 30th 1919, in satisfaction of 
a debt of Rs. 1,060. 

(e) Himmat surrendered 4.74 acres to Basodisingh malguzar 

on March 23rd 1907, in satisfaction of a debt of 
Rs. 50. 

68. Mauza Rohm Kalan, patwari circle no. 36. — 


Year 

Number of 

Area held 

Percentage of 

aboriginal 

tenants 

by them 
in acres 

area lost 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) ’ 

(4) 

Second settlement 

31 

147*08 

• • 

Third settlement 

29 

106*45 

28 

1939-40 

26 

85*73 

41 



The following tenants of the second settlement have lost 
much land: — 



Original area - 

Area lost 


Acres 

Acres 

(a) Fandi, son of Birba! Gond 

18*18 

18-18 

(b) Girdha, son of Birbal Gond 

17-27 

17-27 

(c) Nfeam, son of Barati Gond 

2 1 ‘SO 

21-59 

(tf) Umcd, son of Butti Gond 

33-20 

14-32 


(a) The present malguznr was a minor when Fandi surren- 
dered all his land to his father^ and could give no 
particulars of the transaction. Fandi left no heirs. 

(/>} Girdha’s only son Mayarani died long ago. His widow 
Mst. Dhanoti left the village and how lives with her 
nephew. Dube, the malguznr, took possession of the 
land. 

(c) Munne, grandson of Nizam, now owns only a ban of 
0.21 acre but docs not know how his grandfather’s 
land was lost. 

(rf) Raniitsba, son of Umcd, surrendered 16.99 acres to 
Shcoprasad malguzar as he owed rental arrears and 
other debts. 


69. The local officers who made these enquiries summarised 
their conclusions as follows. The aboriginal tenants have lost 
most of their land, because of debt, to literate Hindu and 
Muslim malguznrs and moneylenders, who have in many 
instances charged exorbitant interest, duped the tenants and 
compelled them to surrender their land. Often the malguznrs 
helped moneylenders to recover their dues hv pressing Gond ten- 
ants to surrender their holdings, and with rare evcen*ions. 
the surrender-deeds were not registered, in flagrant violation of 
section 89. Tenancv Act. Much of the conseouent misery would 
have been avoided had there heen in existence a Land Alienation 
Act applicable to tenancy land. 

70- In the khaha areas of Amanrara Tahsjl, the aboriginals 
have in Amanvara Cirrle gained a little area since 1S91-95 when 
1.647 tenants h<*M 070 acres against ? 377 tenants hoMiug 
22-76S acres in 1939-40. though the average holding has fallen from 
15.2 to 12 6 acres and the fall since 1916-19 ip the average rent 
per acre from 6 annas 7 pics to 5 annas 11 pies indicates that in 
some villages their better land is being replaced by worse. The 
average rent of non-aboriginaj holdings is 8 annas 5 pies. In 
Chaurni and C.hnnd Circles which are roughlv speaking north and 
south, respectively, of the Chhindwara-Seoni Bengal-Nagpur Rail; 
way line and main road nhoriginnls have lost land. Against 2,647 
aboriginal tenants holding 31.754 acres in 1892-97 with an aver- 
age holding of 12 acres, in 1939-40 there were 2.999 tenants hold- 
ing 28.487 acres, with an average holding of 9.5 acres; moreover 
since 1915-19 the average rent per acre has fallen from 8 annas 
4 pies to 7 annas 4 pies, more replacement of good land by bad. 
Since 1892-97 non-aboriginal holdings have risen from 86.797 
acres held by 8,614 tenants to 112,474 held by ll r 0jI l tenants, there 
being thus only a slight fall in the size of. the. average holding. 
The average rent of non-aboriginal holdings in 1939-40 was . 
.10 annas 4 pies per acre. 
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71. In Seoni Talisil aboriginals have lost in malguzari vil» 
lages only 9,034 out of 128,037 acres since the 1896-98 settlement, 
or 7 per cent. In Barghat Circle only has there been much 
increase. The fall in Gopalganj, Keolari, Seoni and Kanhiwara 
Circles has been respectively 325, 233, 145 and 133 acres in every 
thousand. The average holdings and rent per acre of aboriginal 
holdings in the whole tahsil have fallen since the 1918-22 set- 
tlement from. 19.4 acres and 13. annas per acre to 14.1 acres .and 
12 annas 4 pies per. acre. Against a loss of 9,034 acres in mal- 
guzari villages aboriginals have, however, gained 5,323 in ryot- 
wari villages. 

72. In Lakhnadon Talisil at the 1896-98 settlement in mal- 
guzari villages 5,509 aboriginal tenants held 146,154 acres with an 
average holding of 26.5 acres against, in 1939-40. 8,994 tenants 
holding 179,754 acres with an average holding of 20 acres. But 
during the currency of the present settlement they have lost 15,706 
acres, while, the non-aboriginals have gained 13,848. In the same 
18 years neither aboriginal, nor non-aboriginal has gained more 
than two or three hundred acres of ryotwari land. As, however, 
the average rent per acre of aboriginal tenancy land is in 1939-40 
four pies an acre higher than at the last settlement, possibly much 
of the fall in their holdings is due to relinauishment of poor stony 
holdings after a series of bad years. But the position needs 
watching. Around Dhuma, for example, malguzari shares tend 
to pass from the hands of Gond proprietors to moneylenders, 
and the Gond tenantry soon falls into debt to the new pro- 
prietors : there is not much aboriginal tenancy land left in the 
roadside villages. They have lost much land in oatwari circles 
16-19 around Lakhnadon itself, in pafwari circle. 82 around the 
bazar centre of Ganeshgani and in several patwari circles around 
the town of Chhapara. The ryotwari villages of this tahsil are 
numerous and gave relief to aboriginals in the period of their 
development between the 1896-98 and the 1918-22 settlements, 
when all holdings and aboriginal holdings increased respectively 
from 28,119 acres held bv 1,120 ryots to 60,489 acres held by 
2.323 ryots and from 16.367 acres held by 645 aboriginal ryots to 
44.962 acres held by 1,748. The subsequent 20 vears have, how- 
ever, seen an increase of only some 300 acres in the occupied area, 
almost all in favour of aboriginals. There seems no scope for 
further expansion. 

73. 'C.hhind'wara Jagirs . — Since the 1916-19 settlement the 
number of aboriginal tenants has risen from 9,862 holding 204,500 
acres to 10,108 holding 220.700 acres : in the same period that of 
non-aboriginals has risen from 3.745 holding 53.500 acres to 
3,752 holding 55,900 acres. Aboriginals are 675 in . every 1.000 
inhabitants of the iagirs, and aboriginal tenants still hold 79/ 
acres in every” 1,000 of tenancy land. But the following notes 
will show that some expropriation has bemm. As; however, all 
these jagir estates belong to Gond. or Korku proprietors and 
the Land Alienation" Act in its present form has been applied 
in the jagirs to both Gond and Korku, in law no new tenancy 
rights can be created in favour of non-aboriginals, without the 
sanction of the Deputy Commissioner under section 4 of the 
Act: for the leasing out of occupancy rights over any land 
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amounts to a permanent aJienation. This is commonly over- 
looked, not only by tne aboriginal jagirdars but also by district 
olticers administering their estates on behalt of the Court of 
Wards. it iollows also that in view of section 4 and other 
sections of the Act it is necessary to notify as aboriginal tribes 
under section 3 not only tribes that have proprietary lands in 
each area, but also other tribes that have tenancy land, since 
otherwise, c.g., the Gond jagirdar of Batkagarh cannot legally 
recognise aboriginal Bhana-iihumia — the chief tribe in much of 
his jagir — as new tenants without the Deputy Commissioner’s ■ 
sanction under section 4. 

74. The following notes deal with such expropriation as has 
begun in the jagirs. l-or this purpose enquiries were made under 
the supervision of an Extra-Assistant Commissioner by the Naib- 

‘ Tahsildars in villages selected by the Deputy Commissioner in 
the Sonpur, Batkagarh, Harrai, Pagara and Pachmarhi jagirs, 
especially in four villages of Harrai and two of Pagara. The 
Sonpur Jagir village was Dhanora. the headquarters ui the jagir. 
The four Harrai villages included Harrai itself and three other 
villages closely adjoining it. The Pagara villages were Pagara 
itself and Tamia on the Chhindwara-Piparia road ; the Pachmarhi 
Jagir village was Dolakhari on the same road. The only village 
in Batkagarh Jagir was Batka Khapa, the residence of the Gond 
Jagirdar. It is important to remember that all the jagirdars are 
themselves aboriginals, so that the Land Alienation Act applies 
to the lands of which they are proprietors and that it is, theretore, 
illegal for them to create tenancy rights over their lands in favour 
of non-aboriginals without the sanction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, as such transfer amounts to permanent alienation. 
Were this insisted upon by the district authorities, non- 
aboriginals would be effectively debarred from obtaining tenancy 
lands in the middle of these Gond, Korku and. Bharia villages, 
and thence gradually extending their, footing in. jagirs by money- 
lending and so-called partnerships in cultivation.. As the fol- 
lowing notes, however, show, the district, authorities, have been 
among the worst offenders when administering jagirs through 
the Court of Wards. 

75. The note on Batka Khapa village is not reproduced as 

there is no non-aboriginal land in the village. Some Gond had 
given up their holdings and migrated elsewhere, a simple matter 
where, as here, Gond are still quasi-nomadic and are ready at 
any time to shift to another village where there is ample land 
available. ' 

76. Sonpur .Jagir— {a) Dhanora, Patvari Circle 31. — At set- 
tlement aboriginal tenants held 510 acres, rental Rs. 257. includ- 
ing some areas broken un from waste land. They now have 463 
acres, rental Rs. 241. Of the lands which they held at settle- 
ment 69 acres, rental Rs. 30, have passed to non-aboriginals. 
Two Gond tenants, Tndarshah and Subhan, have lost their lands. 
Indarshah’s son Devidayal Shah fell into rental arrears of about 
Rs. 150. He therefore sold 30.27 acres of land to Hiralal Rania 
of Dhanora , for Rs. 260 and paid the arrears. Subhan Gond 
had leased his land to Sadaram Kntia for 6 years about 14 years 
back. Baisakhu Gond. Subhan’s brother. paid back Rs. 160 to 
Sadaram and got back his brother’s land. But their ill-luck 

7 
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did not end there. Subhan had for a number of years owed onc- 
khandi of grain to Imratlal Patel. This cunning Hindu mischie- 
vously increased the debt to Rs. 100 and demanded payment 
from Baisakhu, who naturally could not pay up. By some means 
or other Imratlal then took possession of Subhan’s' land and sold 
it to Dulichand Dhobi for Rs. ISO. 

( b ) Surlakhapa, Patwari Circle 37. — Since settlement aborigi- 
nals have lost only 26 acres, rental Rs. 20, out of the 562 acres, 
rental Rs. 261, at settlement. The land which has been lost 
belonged to Pusaua Gond, now dead. His brother Dhirsi stated 
that soon after Pusaua was dead, his son Divali became three years 
behind with his rent. As he could not pay the rent of the land 
he surrendered it to the jagirdar of Harrai, who holdB this vil- 
lage of the Sonpur Jagir in mukasa right, then under Court of 
Wards. The Court of Wards settled the surrendered . holding 
with a Katia', still in possession, who paid up the arrears and 
Rs. 20 nazarana. 

77. Harrai Jagir — (a) Anjanpur, Patvsari Circle 46. — Abori- 
ginals actually held 483 acres against 461 at settlement, but much 
of this is new cultivation and ICO acres, rental Rs. 35, now has 
passed to non-aboriginals. Three aboriginal occupancy tenants, 
Duklu, Pitamshah and Basori, all Gond, have lost land. Dukhi 
Gond held 66.94 acres at the last settlement. Practically all his 
land has been acquired by Chhotelal Patwa of Harrai. His 
grandson, Bajari, now 21 years old, is his only surviving heir, 
but does not know how the land was lost, Chhotelal says he 
had paid up some old taccavi arrears on behalf of Duklu’s son 
Damdu, and the Manager, Court of Wards (Jagir Harrai) “sold 
the land to him. Damdu was perhaps ejected for non-payment of 
rental arrears, and was also in arrears of taccavi. Baiari has now 
purchased some barra land and pays Rs. 13-7-0 rent. Pitamshah 
Gond was indebted to Chhotelal Patwa : the amount and cause 
of this debt is not known. As Pitamshah could not repay, he 
finally had to transfer 20 acres of land to the creditor. Basori 
Gond was in debt to Balaram Patwa of Harrai : the amount and 
cause of the debt is not known. To pay the debt 33 acres of 
land were transferred and are now in possession of Fagulal Patwa 
of Harrai. 

(b) Umri Kalan, Patwari Circle 46. — Like Anjanpur this vil- 
lage is close to Harrai. At settlement aboriginals held 449 acres, 
rental Rs. 102, in occupancy right. They now have only 260 acres, 
rental Rs. 37, and as much as 224 acres, rental Rs. 64, has passed to 
non-aboriginals. The main 'cause of this land has been the hurry 
to make money by a Gond lessee to whom the Harrai Jagirdar 
leased the village for 20 years. Though a Gond, the lessee s 
management has been disastrous to his fellow-Gond. , He has 
consistently tried to make every possible pie by selling tenancy 
rights, the more recklessly as the term of his lease approached 
completion. _ The village is so near Harrai and so close .to the 
Harrai-Narsinghpur main road that non-aboriginals are only too 
ready to take land. The lessee transferred tenancy rights in the 
following villages to non-aboriginals : — 

(1) 50.86 acres, the holding of Kammu Gond, who died 
without heir, to Jamuna Prasad Banla for Rs-jS^ 
under a sale-deed, dated the 23rd December 19Z/ ; 
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(2) 33.6S acres to Umrao ICalar of Harrai, about 22 years 

back (Price not known. The land formerly belong- 
ed to Bikram Gond, who died without heir) ; 

(3) *14.18 acres of Ghannu Gond, who was forced by 

poverty to surrender it to the Thekedar, to Gorelal 
Sunar of Harrai for Rs. ISO; 

(4) 23.26 acres, surrendered by Birval Gond, on account 

of poverty, to Durgclal Teli of Harrai, for Rs. 100 
on June 5th 1935; 

(5) 29.07 acres to Bansilal Teli of Harrai, for Rs. 125 

(tiie former tenant is not known); 

(6) 7.25 acres to Bansidhar Kayasfh, who paid up Rs. 19 old 

arrears of rent due from the former Gond tenant ; 

(7) 30.S5 acres, rent Rs. 9-2-0, surrendered by Parmu Gond, 

because of poverty, to Bipatlal Teli of Harrai for 
Rs. 400 (Parmu has now some miserable barra and 
mutbarra land assessed at only Rs. 3 rent) ; 

(8) 5.19 acres to Mst. Mugia, a Harrai Hindu, for Rs. 15; 

(9) J7.0S acres, rent Rs. 9-2-0. to Mst. Janki Sahis of Harraj 

for Rs. 435. (The former owners of nos. 8 and 9 
were aboriginals.) 

In all the thekedar has transferred to non-aboriginal tenants 
241 acres for a total consideration of Rs. 1,541. 

(c) Rabra Khurd. Pahvari Circle 46. — This village also is close 
to Harrai. The aboriginal occupancy tenants hold 329 acres, 
rental Rs. 91, against ISO acres, rental Rs. 29. at the last settle- 
ment. This, however, is due to expansion of cultivation. Non- 
aboriginals have already acquired 57 acres, rental Rs. 35. and arc 
gradually establishing themselves in such ways as the following: — 

Mohanlal Gond surrendered his holding of 6.35 acres and 
went away to the village of Siron'i : Mst. Sundar, the Gond 
mokasdariu , then sold to Nurkhan_ Muslim for Rs. 10. 
Chbnftnn Sunar of Harrai purchased 16.17 acres from the Court 
of Wards (Harrai .Tagir): he paid up the two years rent owed by 
the former Gond tenant Nfanhu Banin of Harrai . similarly 
purchased 34.04 acres from the Court of Wards. The village was 
then mortgaged with possession with the Harrai Estate. The 
former tenants of these holdings were Gonds. 

(d) Harrai. Paticari Circle 46. — This important and flourish- 
ing village is the hendouarrers of the Harrai Jagirdar who also 
owns the Pagara Jagir and is the wealthiest, best educated and 
most canable of the Chhjndwnra ingird-n-s. The area available 
for cultivation in the village is very small and. therefore, there 
has been no eychange of land here, but many Hindus, mostly 
Sunar and Teli, have settled at Harrai and gradually acquired 
land for cultivation ip neighbouring villages such as Anianpur. 
Umri Kalnn and Rabra Khurd at the expense of aboriginals and 
aided by their mnnovlending operations. Unfortunately the 
period of Court of Wards management seems to have encouraged 
such settlers. 

78. Pa Par a and 'Pachmarhi Jagir.*. — Enquiries were made at 
Papgfa n r, d Tamil in the former and DelaVhari >n the Pachmarhi 
Jagir. .AH the villages have s number of non-aboriginal tenant? 
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and residents of such long standing that neither records nor 
village traditions can state how they acquired their land. No 
cases could be found in which aboriginal tenants had been made 
to exchange good land for bad. Two cases were found at Pagara 
village where Gond tenants had lost occupancy land. In both 
cases, however,. the Jngirdar himself had settled their debts and 
retained the land instead of letting it go to their Hindu creditors. 
Murnlshah Gond had owed Rs. ' 1(10 to some Banins at Pagara. 
One of them offered to buy one of Muratshah’s fields for this 
sum and settle the debt. This field was 4.5 .acres and 
nearly half the entire holding. The Jngirdar of Hnrrni interven- 
ed, had this khasrn number surrendered to himself for Rs. 200, 
and personally settled the creditors’ account by paying Rs. 201 
to the Bnnias. lie similarly settled a debt of Rs. 809 due to two 
of the. same Banins and two others from Bnndhnnsha Gond, 
by taking and surrendering to himself two out of the seven 
fields of Bandhansha for Rs. 409 and persuading the creditors to 
accept Rs. 400 in settlement of their claim. The only instances 
found of the Jagirdnrs ejecting their aboriginal tenants 
for non-payment of rents and settling their lands with 
non-aboriginals were at Dclakhnri in Pnchmnrhi Jagir, which 
is under the management of the Court of Wards. Some six 
cicctmcnts at the instance of Court of Wards took place in 1938- 
39. The holdings were then publicly auctioned at Dclakhari. 
In nearly all the lands were purchased by local Brahmans. The 
original Gond tenants have not been able to pay their rents 
because of a series of poor crops culminating in general suspen- 
sion of rents in 1939. Dclakhari was the only place where cicct- 
ments and auctions occurred : being one of the few "islands” of 
non-aboriginals in an aboriginal stronghold, it is one of the 
few places where such auctions could have succeeded. The Court 
of Wards claimed that it had to make an example at Dclakhari 
as the villagers there were notorious for not paying rent. 

Wardha District 

79. This district is not commonly thought of as having any 
considerable aboriginal clement in its population, though in 
1941 it had 50,530, or 97 persons in every 1.090, compared with 
56.566 or 110 per millc in 1931. The princinal elements in the 
1931 total were Gond (43.195). Pardhan (8.511), Kolam (2.093) 
and Halba (1,227). Nearly 700 Korku also were returned. There 
has been a moderate but fairly steady increase in the strength of 
these tribes since 1891. Their economic and cultural condition 
is similar to that of the Gond in the adjacent Kafol and Nagpur 
tahsils. In 1931 out of the 51.706 Gond and Pardhan 48,718 still 
spoke Gondi as their mother tongue, but 42,417 could also speak 
Marathi, and fear of ridicule leads them to forego gradually their 
distinctive tribal dances and festivals, while through steady loss 
of their tenancy land thev are raoidly descending to the level of a 
low r menial caste, though the fact that this was once part of a 
Gond kingdom saves the Gond from being untouchable. In the 
settlement of 1891-94 there were 1,96S aboriginal tenants hold- 
ing 46.215 acres with an average holding of 23.5 acres. In the 
settlement of 1908-12 the number of aboriginal tenants had risen 
to 2,020, but the area held by' them had fallen to -35J59 acres- 
and: their average holding to. 17.7 acres; in 1939-40. though ..the 
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number of aboriginal tenants had again risen to 2,312, the area 
held by them had again fallen to 23,674 acres, and their average 
holding to 12.3 acres. In 45 years they have thus lost 17,541 acres 
out of 46,215 or 378 acres out of every 1,000. The process conti- 
nues, for here this primitive remnant is no match for the land- 
hungry Hindu; he generally remains as the hired servant of the 
new tenant or the maiguzar who has evicted him, tilling what 
was once his own land for another’s benefit. 

Nagpur District 

- 80. . Though the headquarters district of the province, 
Nagpur still had, in 1941, 5S.720 aboriginals, or 55 per miile, a 
proportion that would be far higher it we excluded the urban 
population of Nagpur City and the towns of Kamptec, Katol and 
Umrcr; there has been a fall of 3,634 in the total since 1931 and of 
11 per millc in the proportion. Ramtck Tahsil with 18,751 had 
the highest number of aboriginals in 1931 and the highest pro- 
portion (139 per 1,090); but Nagpur Tahsil had almost the same 
number and if the urban population of Nagpur City and Kam- 
ptce were excluded, a considerably higher proportion. Gond 
(including a few Nagarchi and Ojha)_ numbered 53,193 in 1931, 
and Pardhnn 6,309; and of these 59.502, as many as 52,139 spoke 
Gondi as their mother tongue, 3,847 knowing also Hindi and 
39,894 Marathi. The most typical Gond are found in the Deola- 
par tract of Ramtck Tahsil, and a few patwari circles of Saoner 
Tahsil, air bordering on .Chhindwara District. The Gond of 
Nagpur, Katol and Umrer Tahsils, like their Wardha neighbours, 
are a culturally depressed lot; melancholy features of the Gond 
villages of the Kauras plateau in Nagpur Tahsil when I toured 
there in 1933 were the many Meghnath poles left to rot since 
the abandonment of Gond Plug celebrations, and the inability* 
of the Gond youth to dance the Gond dances and sing the Gond 
songs; hut this decay has not yet set in in the north of the district. 

81. In the four tahsils of the district other than Ramtck 
aboriginal tenants have since the Craddock settlement of 1890-95 
changed from 2,044 holding 42,300 acres to 2.4S2 holding 31.800 
acres, a loss of 24S acres in every 1,000; in Ramtek Tahsil they 
have risen from 1,382 holding 17,400 acres to 2.027 holding 21,800 
acres. If we could add the figures of sir and khudkaslil land lost 
by dispossessed Gond malguzars before the Land Alienation Act 
was applied to the district, the Ramtek gain would be reduced 
and the loss in the other tahsils increased. The average aboriginal 
holding has fallen* in Ramtek Jrom 12.6 to 10.75 acres and else- 
where in the district from 20.7 to 12.8 acres. The figures were 
collected for five chief Gond tracts — 

(a) in patwari circles 32 — 35 and 39 in the north of Saoner 

Tahsil there was a fall of only 45 acres per millfc in 
aboriginal holdings; 

(b) in the Ramtek-Parseoni area of Ramtek Tahsil, patwan 

circles 1 — 6 and 27 — 39, aboriginal holdings increased 
by 193 acres per miile ; 

(c) in the Kauras-Kondhali area, between* the Nagpur- 

Wardha apd the Nagpur- A mraoti roads, patwari 
circles 43 — 56 of Nagpur. Tahsil and. 51 — 54 o£ Katol 
Tahsil, the decrease was ,224 acres per miile;.. . .. 
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■ (d) in the area between the Nagpur-Katol road and the 
Sa.oncr-Retul road, patwari circles 13r— 17. 41, 42 and 
45 of Katol Tahsil and 3—9 and 27—29 of Saoncr 
tahsil, the decrease was 398 acres per milic; 

(c) in the tract of Katol Tahsil between the Nagpur-Amraoti 
road and the Katol plain, patwari circles 33-34, 36, 
38 — 40, 43-44, and 46 — 50, the loss \va6 405 acres per 
milic. 

In area (d) there is a group of villages to the east of and 
close to Katol town in patwari circles 43 and 17 where more than 
half of the villagers arc Gond, but since the Craddock settlement 
aboriginal holdings have fallen from 1,525 acres to 738 (513 per 
milic). 1 visited these in 1933 and found that almost all the 
dispossessed Gond tenants were cultivating their former holdings 
for absentee Brahman and other Hindus living in Katol, either as 
their servants, sub-tenants or haiaidars. A once sturdy peasantry 
had become virtual serfs, and keenly felt its loss of status. 

Chanda District 

82. This huge and unwieldy district is now. since the transfe: 
of Khariar Zamindari to Orissa has reduced the size of Raipur 
District, the largest district in the province, with an area of 9,312 
square miles. Of its 1943 population of 873,284, aboriginals num- 
bered 170. 326 or 195 per mille, against 207 per mille in 1931. In 
Sironcha Tahsil the great Ahiri Zamindari and in Carchiroli Tah- 
sil the Dhanorn, Dudmaln, Gewardha, Jhnrnpapra, Khutgaon. Kot- 
£nl, Murumgaon, Palasgarh, Rangi, Sirsundi, Sonsari, Chandala, 
Gilgaon, Pai-Murandn and Potcgaon -Zammdaris arc Partially 
Excluded Areas; thnv occupy 4.013 R'nn r e mile's and had in 1941 
a population of 115.031. of whom 70,821 or 607 per mille were 
aboriginals. In 1931 Gond. Maria Gond, and l^ardhan num- 
bered 151,401 out of the district aboriginal total of 157,386. 
Halba are the only other important tribe. Comparative figures 
are — 


■ Tribe 

1891 

1901 

1931 

Gond . . 

118,256 

135,034* 

95,358 

Mai ia Gond . . 

32,783 

* 

34,776 

Pnrdhan 

17,453 

r 

21.243 

Halba 

7,199 , 

6,153 

3,287 


The apparent fall since 1901 in Gond and Maria combined and 
in Halba is due to the transfer in 1907 from Chanda to Drug 
District of the four Partially Excluded Zamindaris of Aundhi, 
KoracKa, Panabaras and Ambegarh-Chaitki. Nearly all the Maria 
live 'in the Partially Excluded Areas. 

83. To take first Ahiri Zamindari, in this huge estate the 
Maria is at home and little disturbed by alien intrusion. His 
worry is not loss of land, but prohibition of his traditional shift- 
ing or podu cultivation. The figures Rhow a steady increase of 
area occupied by all tenants from 33,141 acres occupied by 4,010 

' • '*-Matia were included in. Gond in 1901 and not separately enumerated- 
fSeparate figures of Pardhan. were'not riecordedia 1901. 


tenants at the summary settlement of 1895 to 39,850 acres occu- 
pied by 4,871 tenants in the 1922-24 settlement arid 54,666 acres 
occupied by 8,050 tenants in 1939-40. This does, not include the 
figures of the 16 or so zamindari villages of this, estate now in 
Garchiroli Tahsil. The table below is of interest: — 

Ahiri Zamindari ( Sironcha Tahsil). 

Aboriginals Others 

Year / — > t — * > 



Tenants 

Acres held 

Tenants 

Acres held 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1895 

2,700 

25,832 

1,310 

7,308 

1920-22 

3,532 

32.1S7 

i, '39 

7.673* 

1939-40 

6,033 

43,830 

2.017 

I0,b36 


The non-aboriginal has begun to come in, especially since 
the last settlement. In the adjacent klialsa malguzari villages of 
Sironcha Tahsil. he is.ousting the aboriginal ; is he beginning to do 
so in this Gond zamindari?- Only perhaps in the riverain (Pran- 
hita bank) patwari circles of Ahiri itself (no. 13) and Dewalmari 
(no. 14). In the former since 1920-22 aboriginal ryots have 
lost 323 out of l,699^acres while non-aboriginals have increased 
their holdings from 725 acres to 2,47S ; in the latter aboriginal 
holdings have increased from 1,244 to 1,977 acres (+733) and non- 
aboriginal from 913 to 1,443 ( + 530). Having seen also on the 
Hyderabad bank of the river how Hindu settlers gradually secure 
for themselves the best riverside lands, I would emphasize that 
these riverside villages of Ahiri need watching. 

84. In the other Partially Excluded Areas, the Garchiroli 
zamindaris, the figures corresponding to those in the table above 
for Ahiri are — 


Aboriginals Others 

Year <— — . — * » 



Tenants 

Acre s held 

Tenants 

Acres held 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1895 

1920-22 

1939-40 

2,501 

4,828 

6,523 

Z8.741 

61,916 

76,113 

1,975 

2,603 

4,012 

15,978 

29,490 

46,863 


The aboriginals still have miles and miles available for ex- 
panding their cultivation, but yet hanker after their former 
podu cultivation and take far more slowly to regular cultivation 
than outsiders ; in the 18 or 19 years since last settlement abori- 
ginal cultivation has increased by only 23 per cent, while non- 
aboriginal has gone up by 59 per cent. The process is very mark- 
ed in parts of the eastern zamindaris, Sirsundi Zamindari (patwari 
circle 38), Kotgal (patwari circle 49), Murumgaon (patwari circles 
50 and 51) and Jharapapra (patwari circles 52 and 53) — 

Increase of cultivation , 1 920-22 — 1 939-40. 

Aboriginals Others 

Zamindari r— * — , < — •* , 



Tenants 

Acres 

Tenants 

Acres 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Sirsu-.di 

+78 

+744 

+ 179 

+ 1,308 

Jharapapra 

-71 

-660 

+281 

+ 1,999 

Murumgaon 

+164 

+2,456 

+461 

+ 5,718 

Kotgal 

. . ‘ +45 

+451 

+52 

+539 
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In these six patwari circles 19 years ago non-aboriginal tenants 
numbered only l,t)26 out ot 2,163, or 4a per cent, and held only 
12,641 out ot 28,464 acres of tenancy land, or 44 per cent, in 
iyiy*40 they numbered 1,9S9 out of 8,322 or 59 per cent and held 
23,110 out of 41,019 acres of tenancy land or 56 per cent. The 
intrusive element almost everywhere is Marar. These hardy 
cultivators push into the zamindaris along the banks ot perennial 
streams whence they irrigate their fields. Pendri, the largest 
village in Jharapapra Zamindari, is now mainly a Marar village; 
out ot its 451 people only some 40 are Maria, though Halba are 
more numerous. I have before (paragraph 69, The Aboriginal 
Problem in the Balaghat district) mentioned the debt owed by 
aboriginals ail over the province to Marar pioneers of cultiva- 
tion. I have met them in remote parts of Balaghat, Chanda, 
Drug and Raipur in the course of this enquiry; and I repeat that 
if a real effort is to be made to improve aboriginal agriculture, 
use should be of Marar cultivators or colonies as demonstrators. 
Their intrusion, therefore, into these Maria fastnesses is not 
necessarily a bad thing, provided that it is controlled. In Jhara- 
papra their immigration has been facilitated by the migration of 
local Maria over the border into Bastar State, where, as they 
point out, they are free to do podit cultivation. 

85. Coming to the khalsa areas of Chanda district, Sironcha 
Tahsil is the only tahsil where the aboriginal tenancy area has 
fallen since 1895. The area is small, it rose from 4,000 acres 
held by 8'J2 aboriginals in 1S95 to 4,314 acres held by only 654 
in 1920-22, and by 1939-40 had fallen to 3,843 acres held by 669 
aboriginals. But in these same 71 malguzari villages the area 
held bv non-aboriginals has risen from 12,609 held by 2,832 tenants 
in 1895 to 15,603 acres held by 3,197 tenants in 1939-40. Abori- 
ginals have gained more than the ground lost in malguzari villages 
in the 60 ryotwari villages of the t3hsil, where their_ holdings 
have gone up from 1,846 acres held by 302 ryots in 1895 to 3,377 
held by 416 ryots in 1939-40 : but this means poor ryotwari land 
in lieu of good tenancy land lost to Telugu cultivators. 

86. In the malguzari villages of the other four tahsils there 
has been since 1895 a substantial rise in the holdings of_ abori- 
ginals from 33,898 acres held by 4,446 tenants to 91,827 acres 
held by 9,553 tenants, even the average holding having increased. 
In the 316 ryotwari villages of these tahsils aboriginal ryots are 
only a small minority (2,032 out of 10,444) but their number has 
increased since 1895 from 504 to 2,032 and their holdings from 
8,170 to 28,853 acres. Though there is this marked increase since 
the settlement of 1897-1506, in Chanda Tahsil much tenancy land 
has been lost since the 1920-24 settlement (9,579 out of 28,661 
acres, or 334 acres per mille) and the number of aboriginal tenants 
has fallen from 2,673 to 2,237. Their area has also faHen. though 
not on this scale, in Brahmapuri Tahsil (from 7,989 to 7,540 acres). 
The following note of a detailed investigation in selected villages 
of the reason for transfer of land from aboriginals to Hindus and 
Muslims in the Chanda district was recorded by Mr. J. D. Kera- 
wala, Extra-Assistant Commissioner and Sub-divisional Officer, 
Chanda and Sironcha, in May 1941. The enquiry was made in 
patwari circles 9, 11, 12 of Chanda Tahsil not far from Chanda 
itself. The villages are mostly Gond. Some of these villages 
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contain excellent soil ; and owing to their proximity to the tracts 
where Hindus form the majority of the population, it was be- 
lieved that enquiry here would throw light on the need for pro- 
tecting Gond tenants by land alienation legislation. 

*'l. I propose to deal with the results of the enquiry 
under the following heads : I. — Actual cases of expropria- 
tion and causes. II. — Acquisition of land by aboriginals. 
III. — General comparisons. The enquiry is confined to the 
period of the current settlement. 


;t- 

in 

de 

o. 


“2. Actual cases of expropriation and causes : — 


Name of 

Total 
number of 
holdings lost 

Total 

Total 

Causes 

Details of castes 

village 

during the 
period of 
settlement 
(aboriginal 
holdings) 

area of 
the hold- 
ings 

rents of 
the hold- 
ings 

who have since 
taken up the 
holdings 


1 ) 

9 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Rs. a. p. 

(6) 

(7) 

Chichpalli 

5 

4519 

34 0 0 

All by surren- 
der due to 
rent f a 1 1- 
ing into 

arrears. 

I holding with 

Krishnapakshi. 

1 holding with 

Brahmin. 

1 holding with 

Vidur. 

2 holdings are re- 
corded “grass”. 

Jambrala . . 

1 

1-79 

3 113 

Do. 

Brahmin. 

Sari 

3 

464 

7 0 0 

Do. 

All recorded 

grass . 

Nimbala 

2 

11-47 

8 4 0 

Do. 

1 holding with 
Brahmin. 

I holding recorded 
“grass”. 

Pipalkhut 

4 

1438 

7 12 0 

Do. 

Recorded “grass"’. 

Borda 

4 

5-79 

13 II 6 

Do. 

2 holdings with 
Mahars. 

2 holdings with 
Pardesis. 

Lohara 

1 

277 

4 8 0 

Do. 

With Kalar. 

Kinhi . . 

1 

0-12 

.. 

Do. 

With Brahmin. 

Vaigaon 

4 

11-46 

11 0 0 

Do. 

2 holdings with 
Brahmins. 

1 holding with 

Mahar. 

1 holding with 

grass • 

Chat Nimbala .. 

6 

5267 

16 8 0 

Do. 

2 with Kunbis. 

1 with Koshti 

2 declared qabil- 
kasht. 

Chak Borda 

4 

769 

20. 4 0 

Do. 

2 with Brahmins. 

1 with Mahar. 

1 with Pardesi. 

Chak Valni 

2 

18-49 

5 12 0 

.. Do. 

2 with Brahmins. 

Chak Vai g a o n 
No. 1. 

2 

15-70 

5 12 0 

Do. 

I with Mahar. 

I declared qdbil- 
hasht. 
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Total number of 


Pat- 

Name of holdings lost 

Total 

Total 


Details of castes 

wari 

village 

during the 

area of 

rents of 

Causes 

who have since 

circle 

no. 

period of 
settlement 
(aboriginal 
holdings) 

the hold- 
ings 

the hold- 
ings 


taken up the 
holdings 

(D 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)' 

Rs. a. p. 

(6) 

<7) 

u 

Kntri Makka . . 

2 

2-87 

5 0 0 

All by surren- 
der due to 
rest falling 
into arrears. 

Brahmin. 


Katri Tukum . . 

1 

.407 

11 0 0 

Do. 

With Kunbi and 
Mahar. 


Nimgaon Mnkka 

1 

477 

6 8 0 

Do. 

With Mahar. 


Manora 

5 

11-46 

14 1 6 

Do 

3 with Save Tclis. 

1 with Mahar. 

1 grass. 


Gilbili . . 

8 

53-38 

62 12 0 

Surrender due 
to pressure 
of rent. 

3 arc now malgu- 
zar’a hhudkasht. 

2 with Kunbis. 

3 grass. 


Muhadi Tukum 

3 

7-46 

26 8 0 

Do. 

Malguzar’s Khud- 
Uasht. 


Palasgaon 

1 

0-09 

0 4 0 

Acquired 

District Council. 


Etoli Chak No. 1 

1 

1-83 

011 0 . 

Surrend c r c d 
for arrears of 
rent. 

Qabilkaslit. 

12 

Kavadji 

14 

69-58 

43 4 0 

Do. 

1 with Mahars. 

4 malguzar’s khud- 
hasht. 

5 grass. 

2 with Mnrwari. 

1 with Teli. ' 


Kalmana 

1 

046 

• • 

Do. 

Grass. 


Kutoli - . . 

1 

0-22 

» • 

Do. 

With Muslim. 


Gogapur 

2 

1677 

9 4 0 

Do. 

Grass. 


Radham Turli . . 

1 

12-00 

3 0 0 

Do. 

Grass. 

N 

Ali 

1 

8-77 

4 8 0 

Do. , . 

With Marwari. 


Abstract. 


1 . Total number of villages in the 3 patwari circles — 39 

2. Total number of aboriginals who have lost land — 81 

3. Total area lost by them — 


Acres 

(a) Malguzari . . 300 

(61 Ryotwnri . . 164 


464 

4. Total rent of the land lost — 

Rs. 

i a) Malguzari •. 280 

(6) Ryotwari .. 48 


Total 328 

"3. Examining some individual cases of the loss of land, 
i found that all the entries in the records to the effect that 
the land was lost for rent arrears alone were not quite accu- 
rate. Some of them were due to surrender and transfer on 
account of old debt. Most, however, of the surrenders are in 
fact on account of arrears of rent. It is interesting to note 
that most of the surrendered land has gone from the abori- 
ginals to. Brahmins, though Kunbis, Mahars and Marwaris 
.have had .their share. No aboriginal has been given any part 
of the surrendered land. 


\ 


yi 

“4. From the tenants of Palasgaon 1 heard a bad tale of 
the widow of one Sitaram, son of Rama Gond. Her husband 
owed Rs. 62 arrears of rent. He was very ill and the mal- 
guzar informed him that if lie paid him even half the amount 
he would not take action against him. The tenant believing 
him arranged to pay him Rs. 33. The malguzar took the 
money, but nevertheless had him ejected. He died and the 
widow is now destitute, but the malguzar flatly refuses even 
to refund the Rs. 33. 

At Kavadji a case of ejectment of an aboriginal from a 
field of excellent soil was noticed. Tenu son of Lachma 
Pardhan could not pay his rent and the earliest opportunity 
was taken to get the land from him. 

Gulsia Pardhan of Manora had seven children and a wife 
to support. He could not pay his rent but kept the malguzar 
quiet by working for him at times and paying a little occa- 
sionally. As soon as he died his widow and children were 
ejected. At the same village Zungria Rajgond held paddy 
land of 2=V kltandis' seed capacity and another field of 7 acres. 
He surrendered them as the malguzar threatened him that 
he would be dragged to court if he did not do so as he could 
not pay the rent. The paddy land was very good. 

"5. I tried to discover the true nature of the transactions 
by which some of the valuable land has passed to Brahmins 
and Marwaris. Exact information could not be obtained in 
the limited time, particularly as they tried to hide the true 
nature of the transactions, but 1 find that some, good land 
at least has passed to these people in debt transactions. 

"6. Acquisition of land by the aboriginals during the 
period of settlement . — Mv enquiry on this subject has given 
interesting results. 

Num- Total area acquit- Total rent 
bsr of ed bv aboriglniR or revenue 
payvari during period of the 

circle of settlement area 

Acres Rs 

9 / 262 205 In malguzari villages. 

I 1,305 590 In ryotwari villages. 

11 f 1 08 59 In malguzari villages. 

\ 76 34 In ryotwari villages. 

12 292 21 > In malguzari villages. 

Comparative tables of land acquired and lost by aboriginals since settlement. 

Area Rent of Rent of area 

Area lost acquired area lost acquired 
Acres Acres Rs. Rs. 

Malguzari villages 300 662 280 477 

Ryotwari villages 164 1.381 _ 48 624 

“7. Ryotwari allotments if confined to aboriginal, settlers 
will keep the position of the aboriginals secure in this tract. 
This rule is. however, not strictly observed, as I find that.re- 
cent allotments of fine land have been made by the auction 
system to many outside Kunbis and others who are able to 
pay much more than an. average aboriginal. If the new ten- 
dency to such colonization of the beautiful Chichpalli tract 
is effectively checked it will save the aboriginals who. have so 
far been in peaceful possession of their own bhum with little 
interference from outside. The figures in the table above 
show that the position of the aboriginals has on the whole 
been maintained during the present settlement period. '■ 
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“B.— The following table gives- general comparative information for 
all the villages of patwari circles nos. 9j 1 1 and 12 : — 


Pat- 



Occupied 

Occupied 

Total 

Total 

wari Name of village 

Total area 

area at 

area at 

number 

number 

circle 



settlement 

present 

of tenants 

of tenants 

no. 





at settle- 

at present 






ment 


(1) (2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Malguzari 









Acres 

Acres 

Acres 



9 Chichpalli 

» • 

1,865 

320 

411 

58 

66 

Jatnbarala 

• • 

179 

97 

no 

21 

26 

Sari 

• a 

134 

50 

46 

13 

12 

Temta 

• • 

67 

41 

51 

9 

13 

Nimbala 

• • 

482 

265 

237 

42 

44 

Pipalkhut 

• . 

189 

122 

122 

20 

22 

Borda 

a a 

258 

123 

228 

45 

55 

Manila 

• • 

697 

185 

269 

33 

37 

Lohara 

• • 

330 

95 

147 

23 

?3 

Walni 

• • 

929 

172 

. 230 

33 

45 

W-igaon 

a • 

254 

86 

147 

18 

27 

Haldi 

•• 

199 

80 

85 

18 

22 

Ryotiaari 







Chak Chichpalli 

• • 

1,328 


360 

• « 

37 

Chak imbala 

a a 

1,901 

540 

810 

41 

73 

Chak Pipalkhut 

a a 

.419 

a , 

156 

, . 

16 

Chak Korda 

, , 

2,310 

554 

716 

37 

63 

Chak 'Walni 

a a 

160 

81 

70 

10 

9 

Chak Vaigaon No. 1 

a a 

497 

>62 

221 

19 

20 

Chak Vaigaon No. 2 

a a 

265 

•• 

16 

•• 

16 

1 1 Koti Makta 

a a 

1,393 

679 

733 

50 

60 

Koti Tukum 

a a 

272 

114 

149 

25 

26 

Nimgata Makta 


262 

256 

258 

45 

54 

Manora 


886 

538 

561 

114 

119 

Gilbili 


1,930 

214 

233- 

29 

28 

Mahadi .Tukum 


230 

134 

146 

27 

27 

Kinhi 

a « 

2,548 

1,106 

1,207 

64 

78 

Palasgaon 

a . 

2,288 

1,728 

1,780 

MO 

134 

Itoli chak 1 


542 

279 

37 8 

24 

41 

Nimghata chak 


620 

261 

274 

21 

24 

Itoli chak II 


363 


114 

• • 

25 

12 Ashti (12) 


1,773 

340 

396 

13 

25 

Amdi 161) 

. « 

1,596 

1,268 

1,270 

64 . 

78 

Kavadji (2*6) 

a « 

3,823 

832 

1,238 

90 

155 

Kalmana (109) 

• • 

1,310 

740 

737 

53 

64 

Koto’i (57) 


1,391 

384 

593 

39 

57 

Kathan (154) (market) . . 

3,062 

1,9j9 

1,925 

123 

137 

Uninhabited 







Khamturli 

a a 

201 

57 

126 

4 

9 

Jogapur 

a a 

697 

216 

226 

20 

20 

Hatnnp ‘ • 

•• 

1,993 

179 

134 

10 : 

13 
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Demand from Area held by 
Total demand aboriginals aboriginals 



Abort- 

Abori- 

, 

*“> 

— 

* 

f — 

— J 

Name of village 

ginal 

ginal 

At set- 

At pre- 

At 

At 

At 

At 


tenants 

tenants tlcmcnt 

sent 

settle- 

pre- 

settle- 

pre- 


at settle- 

at pre- 



ment 

sent 

ment 

sent 


ment 

sent 







(2) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

Malgtisari 





- 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres 

Acres 

Chichpalli 

.. 21 

19 

424 

423 

82 

116 

103 

118 

Jambarala 

.. 20 

22 

140 

122 

94 

102 

69 

85 

Sari 

9 

9 

52 

40 

38 

27 

34 

31 

Temta 

9 

13 

34 

42 

33 

31 

40 

43 

Nimbala 

.. 17 

20 

217 

103 

54 

48 

78 

68 

Pipalkhut 

.. 19 

20 

76 

66 

73 

63 

117 

106 

Borda 

.. 17 

24 

257 

217 

94 

84 

98 

99 

Mamla 

7 

8 

140 

206 

31 

60 

28 

46 

Lohara 

.. 14 

18 

60 

83 

30 

38 

-6 

78 

Walni 

.. 27 

38 

147 

109 

66 

64 

117 

175 

Waigaon 

.. 16 

22 

107 

155 

83 

129 

69 

110 

Haldi 

.. 15 

19 

64 

95 

40 

50 

49 

55 

Ryoltcari 









Chak Chichpati 


31 

• • 

338 


300 


587 

Chak Nimbala 

.. 15 

30 

186 

402 

46 

125 

14*1 

272 

Chak p ioaIkhut 


16 

, , 

96 

, . 

96 


166 

Chak Korda 

.. 14 

29 

148 

196 

56 

93 

207 

346 

Chak Walni 

.. 10 

7 

24 

30 

24 

19 

80 

62 

Chak Vaigaon No. 1 

.. 16 

15 

60 

83 

49 

48 

132 

128 

Chak Vaigaon No. 2 

•• 

14 


/ 4 

•• 

35 

•• 

141 

Koti Makta 

9 

11 

533 

540 

47 

40 

57 

62 

Kcti Tukum 

9 

11 

161 

148 

47 

35 

42 

40 

Nimgata Makta 

9 

10 

258 

255 

25 

21 

42 

44 

Manora 

.. 18 

17 

638 

581 

59 

45 

70 

61 

Gilbili 

.. 25 

26 

182 

154 

153 

M2 

176 

136 

Mahadi Tukum • 

.. 17 

18 

207 

194 

124 

no 

70 

74 

Kinhi 

.. 25 

28 

417 

454 

143 

156 

341 

381 

Palasgaon 

.. 12 

16 

809 

818 

32 

36 

76 

90 

Itoli chak I 

5 

11 

71 

112 

16 

32 

57 

104 

Nimgkata chak 

1 

2 

103 

115 

4 

12 

11 

22 

Itoli chak II 

• • • • 

3 

•• 

101 

• • 

10 

• • 

16 

• Ashti (12) 

2 

3 

164 

210 

13 

14 

20 

21 

Amdi (61) 

3 

5 

748 

728 

12 

13 

21 

30 

Kavadji (276) 

.. 31 

37 

501 

796 

137 

252 

238 

353 

Kalmana (109) 

1 

, . 

509 

642 

• . 

. . 

, , 

_ . 

Katoli (57) 

4 

7 

228 

320 

30 

26 

6 

48 

Kathaii (154) (market). . 1 

1 

2,447 

2,368 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Uninhabited 









Khamturii 

1 

3 

25 

62 

3 

24 

12 

36 

Jogapur 

2 

. , 

123 

124 

9 

, . 

17 


Haranpaili 

2 

2 

74 

74 


8 

21 

.21 
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Tho table gives some very interesting information. In 
village Borda (patwari circle no. 9) the rent from aboriginals 
has decreased while the area has increased. Enquiries show- 
ed that a Gond lost an excellent field of 5.79 acres with rent 
of Rs. 13-11-6 while another aboriginal got inferior land of 
' about one-third the rental value but larger in area. At 
Muhadi Tukum (patwari circle no. 11) a Gond lost 7.46 
acres of fine land, rental Rs. 26-8-0, which passed to a Brah- 
min, while another Gond got 12.12 acres of land rented at 
Rs. 12-13-0. At Nimghata Mata Gond lost a field of 4.77 
acres, rental Rs. 7-7-0, while another Gond got a bigger field 
of 6.64 acres rented only at Rs. 2. 

“9. The figures of patwari circle no. 12 need careful 
study. If these figures are studied along with those obtained 
by the Deputy Commissioner in his general enquiry, when 
the records of previous settlements were also consulted, they 
will show how aboriginals have been simply wiped out as 
it were from tenancy land. I have given the aboriginal popu- 
lation in brackets after the names of these villages in column 
2 of the table. A comparison of these population figures 
with the numbers of aboriginal tenants in columns 8 and 9 is 
instructive. It is to be remembered that patwari circle no. 12 
has many moneylenders. This Kothari is a market town 
with a police station and is about 10 miles from Ballarshab 
on the Allapalli road. The worst complaints about harrass- 
ment by moneylenders were made to me by the Gonds from 
this circle. The table given in paragraph 2 of this report will 
show how in spite of the extremely limited number of abori- 
ginal tenants, their land has passed to a Save Teli, two Mar- 
waris and the local malguzar in this circle no. 12, within 
a period of about 20 years. 

"10. On the basis of this enquiry and my enquiry about 
farm service, I am of opinion that while legislation for pro- 
hibiting bond-service is not really necessary in these tracts, 
it is of importance to tackle the question of transfer of 
tenancy land without further delay. The new Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act may not apply to a Partially Excluded 
Area like the Ahiri Zamindari, but it applies to these Gondi 
tracts of the Chanda tahsil, and we should not'be surprised if 
the aboriginals lost all their land in these tracts within a 
generation or so. It is true that the Gonds here are’ more 
'civilised’ or less backward than the Maria. Gonds in the 
Excluded Area of Sironcha, but like all aboriginals they too 
get into debt for merry-making, marriages, etc. It is not. 
desirable to exclude the tract itself from the operation of the 
Tenancy (Amendment) Act because there are many non- 
aboriginal tenants also. It would be safer to amend, .the 
Land Alienation Act so as to make it applicable to aboriginal 
tenancy lands also, and to apply it to suitable tracts.” , 

Bhandara District 

87. Of the 1941 population of 963,225, aboriginals numbered 
111,461, a slight rise since. 1931; their proportion of the tots! 



Fig. 
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Maria Girls, Lahiri, Ahiri Zamindari. 
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population has however fallen from 134 to 116 per mille. Com' 
parative figures are : — 


Tribe 


1891 

1911 ' 

1931 

Gond 

• * 

88,768 

75,871 

79,238* 

Pardhan 

•• 

4,155 

2,815 

2,874 

Nagarchi 

•• 

1,682 

1,136 

1,353 

Halba 

• • 

18,425 . 

9,837 

19,233 

Binjhwar 

•• 

•• 

5,413 

3,737 

Kawar 

•• 

625 

940 

1,382 

Kol 


17 

840 

1,775 


Of the first three, which make up the Gond element, the 
population has fallen from 94,091 to 83,465 in 40 years. But 
there was a considerable area transferred to Balaghat District 
early in the present century. In 1931 aboriginals were more 
numerous in the Sakoli Tahsil, where they were 184 per mille 
of the population ; in Gondia Tahsil they were 140 per mille and 
in Bhandara Tahsil only 79 per mille. Gondi-speakers numbered 
60,078 of whom about 46,500 could also speak Marathi and about 
1,750 Hindi. The figures in tables I to IV exclude the Tirora 
circle of Gondia Tahsil and the Sakoli circle of Sakoli Tahsil, and 
cover 803i malguzari, 438A zamindari and 13 ryotwari villages. 

88. In the malguzari and zamindari villages examined, abori- 
ginal holdings have increased from 76,300 acres held by 6,306 
tenants in the 1894-99 settlement to .77,400 acres held by 7,904 
tenants in 1939-40, the average holding falling from 12.1 to 9.8 
acres; the average holding of other tenants has fallen in the same 
period from 10.7 to 9.1 acres. But there has been a marked loss 
of land in the 530 villages of Bhandara Tahsil and the 60 khalsa 
villages of Gondia Tahsil examined, from 21,884 acres held by 
1,988 aboriginal tenants to 17,067 acres held by 2,113, a loss of 
221 acres out of every thousand, while the average holding has 
fallen from 11 to 8 acres. Expropriation has been actually greater 
in the zamindari areas than the figures show, owing to transfers 
of proprietary rights in parts of them before the Land Alienation 
Act was applied in Gondia and Sakoli Tahsils to Gond, Raj- 
Gond and Pardhan in 1918 apd in Sakoli to Halba in 1930. In 
the 245 zamindari villages of Gondia Tahsil aboriginal tenancy 
holding have since 1894-99 fallen from 24,142 acres held by 
1,811 tenants to . 20,891 held by 2,166 tenants in 1939-40, a loss of 
135 acres per mille, though the total tenancy area has risen from 
147,963 acres held by 14,587 < tenants to 168,751 held by 26,169. 
In the Sakoli tahsil zamindari villages there has been an increase 
of 33 per cent in aboriginal holdings. There is a clear case for 
protection in most of this district. 


•Includes 276 Muria and 673 Ojha. 
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Balaghat District 

89. In 1941 the total population of the district was 634,350 
and of these 137,142 were aboriginals. The aboriginals constitute 
216 per million of the population (against 134 in 1931). Baihar 
Tahsil is a Partially Excluded Area. There the aboriginal popu- 
lation (1941) is 63,591 out of the total population of 112,607, or 
565 per million. Comparative figures of the important com- 
munities are: — 


Community 


1891 

1911 

1931 

Gond 


.87,758 

79,158 

102,437 

Pardhan 

, , 

5,172 

4,843 

4,264 

Nagarchi 

• , 

2,044 

1,579 

1,621 

Binjhwar 

, „ 

3,449 

6,005 

8,259 

Baiga 

• • 

3,863 

5,070 

5,640 

Halba 

• . 

1,433 

1,298 

1,553 


Sixty-nine per cent of the Gond spoke Gondi in 1931, but 
only about a quarter of these were in Baihar Tahsil, where 73 per 
cent of the local Gond have lost their language. 

90. In regard to alienation of aboriginal tenancy and ryot- 
wari land, I have analysed the position in paragraphs 135-40 of 
The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District. I reproduce 
below paragraphs 139-40 — 

“139. Viewing Baihar as a whole the statistics as yet 
show no ground for apprehension. The total increase in 
tenants and ryots of aboriginal tribes has been from 1,737 
holding 22,313 acres for Rs. 7,090 at the second settlement to 
5,951 holding 87,129 acres for Rs. 30,136 at last settlement 
and 9,281 holding 112,120 acres for Rs. 40,036 in 1939-40; the 
corresponding figures for all castes and communities are— . 


Period 

Tenants and 
ryots 

Area 

Rent 


No. 

Acres 

Rs. 

Second Settlement 

4,199 

45,989 

15,224 

Third Settlement 

12,008 

160,877 

63,283 

1939-40 

15,242 

191,351 

76,867 


Against a total increase since last settlement of 3,234 tenants 
and 30,474 acres, aboriginal tenants have increased by 3,330 
and their holdings by 24,991 acres. The colonisation scheme 
for which Balaghat District was created has succeeded, and 
that not at the cost, but to the great advantage, of the abori- 
ginal. Yet from now onwards with improved roads and 
motor transport Baihar is no longer isolated, and its contacts 
with the outer world must bring in the land-hungry and the 
exploiter. Here too I consider therefore that the aboriginal 
needs protection from alienation of tenancy and ryotwari 
lands. Protection of proprietary lands came too late to save 
the Bhanpur estate and most of Chauria, -and many -malguzari 
villages. Let us not be too late to save -tenancy lands. -It is 
fortunate that so much of the tahsil is ryotwari. 
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“140. In Wnrnsconi Tnhsil the story is different, as 
might be expected in an area where the aboriginal is exposed 
to the full blast of competition in the struggle for life. The 
figures, including the few ryotwari holdings, are — 



Pei iod 


All castes 

-A. 

* 

Aboriginals 


l ~~ 

Number 

of 

tenants 

Area in 
acres 

1 

Rent 

Rs. 

f 1 l_ * r 

Nu.nber 

of 

tenants 

Area in 
acres 

Rent 

Rs. 

Second 

Settlement 

25,327 

207.600 

2.31,259 

3,724 

30,624 

23,997 

Third Settlement . . 

33,464 

224.272 

3,25,009 

4,937 

30,495 

31,770 

1939-10 


41.816 

231,001 

3,31,981 

5,248 

28,797 

29,696 


In 45 years aboriginal tenants have thus increased in num- 
ber by 1,524 but have lost 1,827 acres, and the average holding 
has fallen from S.22 acres to 5i. The process has not been 
so marked in Balaghat Tahsil — 


Period i 

All caMcs 

_ 



Aboriginals 

• -A 


■ 

Number 

of 

tenants 

Area in 
acres 

Rent 

Rs. 

Number 

of 

tenants 

Atca in 
ceres 

-1 

Rent 

Rs. 

Second Settlement 

16,738 

153,395 

1,52,465 

l,9c0 

19,365 

11,823 

Third Settlement. . 

28.932 

169,417 

2.26,411 

3.591 

23,151 

17,470 

1939-40 

33,843 

174,621 

2,38,956 

4.052 

22,159 

18,893 


Nearly 1,000 acres or 4.3 per cent of the aboriginals’ hold- 
ings has gone in the last 25 years, and their average holding 
has fallen from 6£ to 5J acres. In the zamindari areas they 
have lost 1,298 out of 6,375 acres since last settlement. In 
both tahsils there are' several villages where the loss has been 
serious, and these figures do not show how far also good land 
has been lost in exchange for bad, or the similar loss of land 
by the menial or semi-aboriginal tribes living in the abori- 
ginal villages. Further expropriation should be stopped by 
a land alienation law.” 

It should be added that these rental statistics do not indicate 
substitution of bad land for good since the last settlement. 

Raipur District 

91. In 1941 aboriginals numbered 358,578 out of a total 
population of 1,525,686 or 197 per thousand, a drop of 5S.176 or 
38 per thousand since 1931 ; in the interval, however, the large 
Khariar zamindari has been transferred to the new province of 
Orissa. As in most of the province, Gond and smaller tribes of 
Gond culture constitute the majority. The table below compares 
the strength of the chief aboriginal, tribes in 1911 and 1931. I 
have omitted the 1891 figures, because when in 3906 the Drug 
district was formed large parts of two tahsils of Raipur District 
were transferred to it; this was a main cause of falls in the 1911 
9 
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S.9 acres. Non-aboriginals have increased their total < holdings 
jrom 65,522 to *V).(i ?4 acres; hut n> their numbers have risen from 
7,019 to 12,979, their average holding has fallen from 9.8 to 
7 acre?. 

91. The figure? of individual circles and villages arc not 
forthcoming, and detailed examination of areas is not therefore 
practicable. Hut the following quotation from the interesting 
report of Mr. K. !>. I ,ail. I.C.S.. and Mr. R. C. V. P. Noronha, 
I.C.S., on the Mnhasnmund ynmindaris shows something of the 
current practice : -~ 

" Alienation and ( ram tiers.— Land changing hand through 
debt is tare. Sales continually occur; but they are bona 
fide sales for the most part and the moneylender does not 
get the land. Me doe** not want it; it is inaccessible ; it is 
more profitable to take the debtor's crops and cattle every 
year. We are not sure how much of the .-ale-proceeds goes 
to him: from «ur enquiries however, it would appear that 
the selling habit is persistent in all the estates. The rate of 
turnover of land is high except in Denri Estate, tenants 
selling as they need cash and buying as they acquire surplus 
fund?. Section 12 of the unamended Tenancy Act has failed 
to discourage transfers; if only enable.* the proprietor to 
claim a disproportionate share of the real sale price. The 
Court of Wards, following a sc; procedure, invariably recog- 
nircs transfers r.v post facto ami charges nazerana at the rate 
of 50 to 55 per cent of the value of the transferred holding, 
as estimated by the Manager and no* as stated (usually falsely) 
by the vendee. 

We are quite definite that the aboriginal is not losing 
his land to the moneylender; but he is. in some degree, to 
the non-aborieina! cultivator. In Demi Estate Gonds and 
ninjhwars are transferring to Arhnrins; in Phuljhar Gonds 
and Sawn ms are lo ing to Kolias and Agharia.*. AH over the 
zatnimlari areas men having supplementary sources of in- 
come, such as Ko-hta*. Ra\v»t«. Knlars, Teiis, retired school- 
masters and Court of Ward- employees, nr c buying up 
aboriginal land. Wherever the lease of a village has been 
given by the Instate to an Agharia or a Kolta thchadar, the 
hf>nu-farm .uea steadily mount* up at the expense oj the 
aboriginal tenant. Our enquiries, however, show* that the 
dispossession ha* beer, faking place very slowly. 

The extent of the turnover of laud can be easily gauged 
from the figures which we give below: — 


li-.tate 

Naaaranas 

Value <>( land 
(N'ararsna*--- 
sale-price) 

Orm* 

rental 



Rt. 

Its. 

Bindrs-Naurrarh 

8,726 

34,904 

64,189 

Suarmar 

3.5S4 

14.336 

21,346 

Narra 

712 

2.44S 

3,392 

Kauris 

3.9 14 

15.656 

57,124 

Phuljhar 

4,105 

16,124 

88.28S 

Deni 

575 

2.360 

6,353 



Calculating an average nazarana rate of one-third of the 
sale-price, we have entered in column 3 the resultant value 
of the land transferred. The figures are for 1939-40. Column 
2 does not include hundreds of acres of land which change 
hands in the very numerous thekadari villages, or a few trans- 
fers which the Court of Wards failed to detect. 

We have already stated that the moneylender is not 
directly responsible for most _ of the transfers. Mr. Lall, 
basing his opinion on his experiences while touring and on an 
intensive economic enquiry conducted at Jhallap (Kauria 
Estate), considers that dispossession is due to four primary 
causes : — 

(a) Rental arrears.— The moneylender is first on the 
spot at harvesting, and what is left after he has 
gone may not suffice for rent and food. Arrears 
mount up. No eviction takes place, but the culti- 
vator, when pressed for payment, sells part of his 
land. This applies chiefly to substantial tenants 
holding 20 acres or more. 

(b) Loss of live-stock from disease or wild animals . — 
The bullocks or buffaloes that survive may not 
Suffice to earn the rent and food of the tenant. He 
cannot afford to buy new cattle, and bo prefers to 
sell part of his holding so that with his surviving 
cattle he may be able to cultivate the rest of the 
holding efficiently. 

(c) The improvidence and inefficiency of the small 
tenant who suffers losses and after some years has 
to sell up. 

(d) Debt. — The tenant alienates his land and with the 
proceeds repays the moneylender. (He usually, 
however, sells the land to another aboriginal and 
not to a non-aboriginal). 

The table belo\y gives statistics of a typical enquiry held ' 
at Jhallap : — 


Cause Number 

Alienation of whole holdings . — 

Rental arreais . . 3 

Improvident cultivation , . 2 

Sale of parts of holdings.— 

Rental arrears . . 4 

To raise money for ceremonies . . 2 

Ancestral debts . . 3 

Personal debt . . 1 

Improvident cultivation . . 2 


Remarks 


All big tenants. 
Small tenants. 


Three big tenants. 
One big tenant. 


Protection. — We consider that some form of protection 
for aboriginal tenants is essential, not because they are losing 
their land at an appreciable rate just now ; but because they 
will lose it much faster as communications improve and 
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jungle plots become worth taking. The aboriginal here is 
himself averse from being protected, for the simple reason 
that he would lose his security and the moneylender would 
not lend even for such essential things as hhawai (food) and 
seed. The Land Alienation Act as it stands is of no use to 
the zamindari tenants. Malik maqbusa holdings are non- 
existent, and other proprietary rights have been recognized 
to be inalienable. At present an average cultivator cannot 
do without at least short-term borrowing. We would em- 
phasize that as long as the cultivator is dependent on the 
moneylender for his khawai he will not offend him in any 
way and will probably help him to evade all laws that may 
be made to save the cultivator from his clutches. On the 
other hand, if loans at reasonable nates are made available 
to him, the grasping, moneylender will automatically be eli- 
minated, and, what is more important, the peasant will not 
need to sell fractions of his holding to pay rent or buy cattle 
or even to raise money for his ceremonies. The provision 
of cheap credit facilities would, by itself to a large extent 
arrest the process of dispossession. 

Further, to prevent aboriginals from being ultimately 
driven out of cultivation altogether, it is in our view neces- 
sary to make alT transfers by aboriginals to non-abongmnls 
conditional on the sanction of a responsible Revenue Officer, 
who may be empowered to act suo motti in case a holding is 
transferred without sanction.” 

I comment only that if Revenue Officers realised that in an 
area where the Land Alienation Act has been applied to abori- 
ginals, then aboriginal proprietors would in law require the sanc- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner under section 4 m the Act to 
the grant, of tenancy rights over any of their proprietary land to 
non-aboriginals. Unfortunately in Raipur District the Act has 
been extended only to the Mahasamund and Pa'ewa circles of 
Mahasamund Tahsil and to the Sibawa circle acc one other village 
of Dhamtari Tahsil, in the former tahsil to Gord r.nd Knmnr only 
and in the latter to Gond and Halba only, end that only, in 193S. 
These Mahasamund circles contain hhs'ss vflrse? only, it having 
been thought that there was no need to the ram in dsris 

because the zamindaris are held or. ccrdldtr. of inalienability. 
The fact that if a zamindari bclonprc to. :.r. aboriginal reminder 
is notified under the Act he cannc: recognize new r.or- 

aboriginal as tenant without saner." :: rc.cr section 4 of the Act 
has been overlooked. 


Biiasptr Pisrizf 



Orissa; this accounts rrrear- -V fr< f'rh; • 
population The d’Si-ar: bs r ; 

Areas, the zamindarr; ;? Trrrc, V-.:. 

Chhuri and Kerbs. 
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7,500 square miles of the reduced district. These estates are all 
owned by aboriginal zamindars of the Tanwar sub-division of 
the Kawar tribe; their 1941 population was 379,903 against 333,012 
in 1931. Of the 1941 total 186,229 are aboriginals, or 49 per cent. 
Pendra and Kenda are in Bilaspur Tahsil ana had in 1931 a popu- 
lation of 119,771 of whom 68,218 or 57 per cent were aboriginals ; 
the corresponding 1941 figures are 131,699, 58,377 and 44.3, a 
surprising drop in the aboriginal strength and proportion if the 
new statistics are correct. The other five are in Katghora Tahsil, 
which apart from them has only three square miles of khalsa 
territory, with 1,477 inhabitants in 1931. The population of these 
five estates has risen from 213,241 in 1931, of whom (including 
the small khalsa patch) 115,067 were aboriginals, or 53.6 per cent,- 
to 248,204 in 1941, of whom 127,852 were aboriginals, or 51.5 per 
cent. 

96. Comparative figures of the chief aboriginal communities 
are given for 1911 and 1931 only ; the pre-1911 figures are useless 
for comparison because of the changes in the. territorial compo- 
sition of the district before 1906 


Tribe 


1911 

1931 

Gond* 

• • 

154,959 

175,300 

Kawar 

• ■ 

53,944 

69,786 

Dhanwat 

t • 

10,416 

12,771 

Binjhwar 

« • 

10,792 

12,586 

Bhaina 


13.222 

15,231 

Bharia-Bhunna 


6,641 

9,326 

Majhwar 


6,471 

8,581 

Oraon 


2,876 

5,003 

Kol 


2,531 

3,521 

Baiga 


157 

2,404 

Kharia 


i-700 

1,444 

Bhuinhar 


1,650 

1 ,221 

Korwa 

• m 

864 

. 370 

Sawara 

• • 

• • 

9,535 


97. The statistics for the khalsa and zamindari areas can' 
best be considered separately, because of the differences in the 
settlement dates. The penultimate settlement of the khalsa 
villages took place between 1886 and 1890; this was revised in 
1929-31. The first regular settlement of the zaniindaris was made 
in 1906-12 ; this was revised in 1928-30. The zamindaris fall 
into two groups, the seven Satgarh zamindaris, which are all 
Partially Excluded Areas, and the three plains zamindaris of 
Champa in Janjgir Tahsil and Pandaria and Kanteli in Mungeli 
Tahsil. Of the Satgarh zamindaris Pendra (but for two villages 
in Katghora Tahsil) and Kenda are in Bilaspur Tahsil and Korba, 
Martin, Uprora, LapRa, Cbihuri and two villages of Pendra are 
in. Katghora Tahsil. 

98. In the khalsa villages of Bilaspur and Mungeli Tahsils 
and in the taluqdari and jagir villages of Janjgir Tahsil there has 
been a fall in the half century, since the 1886-90 settlement from 
82,100 to 78,900 acres in the holdings of aboriginal ■ tenants, but 

. : "Gond includes Pnrdhan (2,653V, Nngarchi (37), Ojha (30). Maria' (6) and 

Muria (213). .' . 

• +An estimate pnly. There Wore 900 in 191 1 in Bilaspur Distrtct and Surgujfi 
and; -Jashpur States:- . .. , . 
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the number of tenants has risen from 10,390 to 14,783. In the re- 
maining malguznri villages of Janjgir Tahsil and the tiny malguza- 
ri area of Katghora there has been a slight rise in the aboriginal 
tenancy area from 23,400 to 24,500 acres. Taking the khalsa area 
as a whole, the worst feature from the point of view of economic 
holdings has been that the large growth of the population has 
not been accompanied by a corresponding growth of the tenancy 
area, which is actually in 1939-40 10,740 acres less than it was at 
the first settlement of the sixties. The average size of the tenants’ 
holdings (all tenants) fell from 10.1 acres at the first settlement 
to 6.6 acres at the second, 5.5 acres at the third and 4.9 acres in 
1939-40. The fall has not been so marked in case of aboriginals, 
for whom the corresponding figures are 10.25 acres, 7.4 acres, 
5.8 acres and 5.25 acres. In the khalsa area as a whole since the 
settlement of the sixties aboriginals have lost about 28,000 out 
of 131,200 acres. The dispossession of the aboriginal began a 
long time ago in Chhattisgarh. The Settlement Officer in 1868 
recorded the tradition that the whole Mungeli Tahsil was at one 
time held entirely by Gond, on which Mr. Wills comments in 
paragraph 14 of his 1912-16 Zamindari Settlement Report — 

“This we can well believe, for there were in the Rajput 
and early Maratha days Gond Zamindars not only in Pan- 
daria but also in Nawagarh and at Mungeli itself. At the 
present time the Gonds form an altogether negligible fraction 
of the population in the west of the district, being found in 
any numbers only in the hills to the north of Pandaria to- 
wards the Mandla border. A similar phenomenon is found 
in the Raipur estates of Bhatgaon and Bilaigarh-Katgi. Here 
too, though the Zamindar of Bilaigarh-Katgi is himself a 
Gond, his tribesmen are found nowhere but in the fringe 
of forest villages along the Phuljhar border in the southern 
hills. One inference from these facts is obvious, that in the 
more accessible estates the mere presence of an aboriginal 
zamindar has afforded inadequate protection to his fellow 
tribesmen against dispossession at the hands of the more 
forceful khalsa immigrant Brahmins, Kshatris, Kurmis, Telis 
and Chamars. Granted a facility for immigration, and at 
once the khalsa people have begun to drive off the earlier 
settlers to the hills.” 


99. Coming to the zamindaris, tables VII and VIII compare 
the rise and fall since the settlement of 1928-30. There was a 
great expansion of cultivation between the 1912-16 and the 
1928-30 settlement, from 483,379 acres of tenancy land to 622,283, 
in all ten zamindaris. In the ten or eleven years between the last 
settlement and 1939-40, however, the area has only increased from 
622,283 to 643,911 acres. The loss of land by aboriginal tenants 
in the Satgarh Zamindaris seems only to have begun compara- 
tively recently, and since the last settlement except in a few plains 
villages of Korba Zamindari and around Pendra in Pendra Zamin- 
dai-i and Kota in Kenda Zamindari, where for some years the 
Hindu settlers have been steadily expanding their holdings; for 
example, in patwari circles 47, 48 and 49 adjoining Pendra Road 
railway station aboriginal holdings increased from 5,876 acres in 
1905-12 to 6,590 in 1929-30, but had fallen to 5,102 acres in 
1939-40. Non-aboriginal holdings at the same three stages were 


7,788, 9,300 and 10,435 acres. For patwnri circle 34 around Kola 
the corresponding aboriginal figures have been 2,131, 2,992 and 
2,517 acres, which may be compared with the non-aboriginal 
figures of l,0b5, 1,952 and 2,458 acres. Aboriginals have actually 
lost ground since 1928-30 in Korba, Pendra and Kenda of the 
Satgarh zamindaris, and in Kanteli and Champa of the open 
country estates, though the combined reduction has only been 
4,900 out of 225,400 acres. 

100. In view of the long discussion in Mr. Wills' famous 
settlement report on the measures necessary for protection of 
aboriginals in the zamindaris, the figures in the table below arc 
of interest. The areas in the table are in hundreds of acres : — 

Non-Abotifrfnal Tenants 


Znmindnri 

1906— 

12 

1928—30 

1939-40 

< 

• - - 

■v— 

— 

—y -A. 



No. 

Area 

No. 

Aren 

No. 

Area 

Korba 

6,659 

45,4 

8,291 

64,5 

10,122 

68,9 

Matin 

855 

5.9 

858 

8,4 

1,024 

8.2 

Uprora 

501 

2,1 

496 

3.2 

649 

3,8 

Lnpha 

1,088 

5,7 

1,355 

9,1 

1,612 

9,3 

Chhuri 

2,311 

13.4 

2,684 

16,5 

3,199 

17,3 

Pendra 

5,495 

48,5 

5,684 

49,5 

7,098 

52,9 

Kenda 

1,164 

7,8 

1,778 

11.3 

2,229 

12,8 

Partially Excluded 18,073 
Arens. — — 

128,8 

'21,146 

162,5 

25.973 

173,2 

Kanteli . . 

757 


” 1,057 

9,1 

"7,420 

9,5 

Pandnrin . . 

8,172 

78,5 

8,802 

84.7 

10,705 

89,6 

Champa 

3,489 

31,2 

5,120 

33.1 

5,732 

33,3 

Other Zamindaris . . 

12,418 

Tl8,9~ 

14,979 

126,9 

17,857 

132,4 


Aboriginal Tenants 


Zamindari 1906 — 12 

1928-30 


1939-40 







jl| 



No- 

Aren 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

Korba 

.. 6,966 

77,6 

8,593 

102,4 

9,871 

101,2 

.Matin 

.. 1,737 

15,9 

2,610 

32,2 

3,109 

36,2 

Uprora 

.. 1,039 

6,8 

1,197 

10,7 

1,519 

11,7 

Lapha 

.. 1,610 

14 , 1 

2,201 

20,2 

2,631 

21,9 

Chhuri 

. . 2,237 

19,3 

3,009 

27,7 

3,706 

29,3 

Pendra 

.. 6,550 

68,9 

7,961 

94,8 

8,688 

91,9 

Kenda 

.. 1,442 

15,1 

2,277 

20,8 

2,461 

20,4 

Partially 

Excluded 21,581 

218,4 

27,848 

308,8 

31,985 

312,6 

Kanteli 

105 

6 

117 

8 

136 

7 

Pandaria 

.. 1,257 

11,6 

1,249 

16,8 

1,485 

18,7 

Champa 

.. 628 

5,1 

907 

6,6 

966 

6,3 

Other Zamindaris 1,990 

17,3 

2,273 

24,2 

2,587 

25,7 


In 1906-12 non-aboriginals constituted 46 per cent of the ten- 
antry of the Partially Excluded Areas and held 37 per cent of the 
tenancy area; in 1928-30 non-aboriginals constituted 43 per. cent 
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of the tenantry and held 34 per cent of the area ; by 1939’-40 they 
had become .45 per cent of the tenantry and the proportion of =he 
land had risen slightly to 35 per cent.. It looks as though the 
measures taken as a result of Mr. Wilis’ insistence on sareguard- 
ing the' position of the tribal village headmen in the zamindaris 
had done a great deal to stabilise also the position of aouriginai 
tenants holdings under them. Sections 115 and 121 of the Land 
Revenue Act were enacted as a result of the recommendations 
in Mr. Wills’ Settlement Report. Paragraph 43 of Mr. Jayarat- 
nam's Settlement Report of 1928-30 shows that the seven Sat- 
garh zamindaris were notified under section 115 of the Act in 
1920 and that in 1924-25 151 headmen had been declared pro- 
tected under section 115. 12 more headmen were declared pro- 
tected in the 1928-30 settlement. Unfortunately, as noted by 
Mr. Jayaratnam, a mistake was made during the 1924-25 protec- 
tion proceedings of extending this protection, which was intended 
for tribal headmen, to 19 immigrant headmen or lessees who 
included Brahmans, Telis, Kalars and a Musalman. 

101. The table above shows that even now in all the Satgarb 
zamindaris the aboriginal tenants hold the bulk of the tenancy 
land. Jt would however have presented a truer picture of the 
extent of expropriation had comparative figures also been col- 
lected of the home-farm area of aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
thekedars and gaontias. 

102. In the three open country zamindaris, which are not 
Partially Excluded Areas, the aboriginals have not actually lost 
land though their average holding has somewhat fallen. In Pan- 
daria aboriginals in 1931 constituted 16.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion ; in 1939-40 they constituted 12.2 per cent of the tenantry of 
this estate and held 17.3 per cent of the area. 

103. Although the period of maximum loss of aboriginal 
land in the khalsa areas of Bilaspur District has long passed and 
although in the zamindari areas it has not yet begun, yet various 
instances were collected by Mr. A. M. Jafri, Extra-Assisiant 
Commissioner, the Sub-divisional Officer of Mungeli and Kat- 
ghora Tahsils, of the manner in which aboriginals are cheated out 
of their land even in zamindaris. He mentioned especially the 
tendency in the land between the mountains of the zamindaris 
and the plains for the non-aboriginal gradually to acquire the 
better soils while the aboriginal in lieu of his good land gets 
larger areas of poor soil. He points out that this inferior soil 
will not support the aboriginals’ families and enable him to buy 
the necessary plough cattle. Much of what he raises from the 
land goes to the moneylender, and the balance will not suffice 
to carry on throughout the year, so that he begins the next cul- 
tivating year in debt and with no ready money. He has to 
borrow again to finance his cultivation, to maintain himself and 
his family for part of the year, and for social expenditure. Ulti- 
mately, especially if there are one or two bad seasons in which 
he loses the crops, he becomes virtually a servant of the money- 
lender; for even though he nominally cultivates the holding 
recorded in his name, the moneylender seizes more than half 
of his crop at harvest, so that he is little better than a hired ser- 
vant of the moneylender. The process is similar to what is 

10 
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described by Messrs. K. H. Lall, I.C.S., and K. C. V. l\ Noronha. 
I.C.b., in the Raipur zamindaris". Little attention has been paid 
to aboriginal debt in the Bilnspur znmindaris or in other back' 
ward areas and very little use lias been made by aboriginals of 
Debt Conciliation Boards or Debt Relief Courts. It is often 
assumed that this is because aboriginal debt is almost non- 
existent. Banking inquiry Committees leave remote areas 
alone; and whatever laws are passed for the prevention of mole- 
station of debtors are apt to be dead letters in these wild areas 
so remote from the headquarters of the revenue or police officer 
that most villages are fortunate if they get more than a stray visit 
from a revenue or police officer in two or three years. Here 
arc some examples given by Mr. Jafri— 

(a) Sundcrsai Rajgond, protected t lief: tulor of Chaka- 
buda, borrowed from n moneylender of Churri to purchase 
such necessities as salt, gnr and cloth. He could not repay 
the moneylender and transferred the best half of his land 
to him as well as Rs. 1,500 cash. He is dead, but the money- 
lender demands another Us. 600 from bis son Ramcharan, 
who finds it difficult enough to support bis family from the 
reduced land. 

( b ) In the same village Bibari, a Gone! tenant, bought .« 
lota and a sari on credit from the same moneylender. He 
made no repayment and the moneylender ran the account up 
to Rs. 200. This was quite beyond Bibari’s means and just 
before his death be transferred all his land to the money- 
lender. His widow and children are landless labourers. 

( c ) At Kunkuna in Uprora Zamindari. Budhrnm Rajgond 
bought a Inc ornament worth Re. 1-8-0 on credit from a 
Banin. He did not pay this up and the Banin's account 
rapidly accumulated. Before he died three years ago he 
had passed all his land in payment of the debt to the Bania, 
who 6oId the land to someone else. 

(d) Dcosingh Kanwar of Mudunaru in Korba Znmindari 
borrowed ten khandi of rice seed in 1931 from a Brahmin of 
Bankheta at 100 per cent interest to be paid at harvest. In 
1932 he paid back 12 khandi but the Brahmin demanded 
8 more, and converted this debt into a cash debt of Rs. 32 
at Rs. 4 per khandi. Dcosingh was to pay interest at the 
rate of two annas per week.. The debt rose to Rs. 192. 
The Brahmin then shut Dcosingh up in a room for three 
days until he agreed to transfer to him an acre of land and 
give security for the balance of Rs. 20; the field was given 
on the understanding that the Brahmin would credit Rs. 4 
every year to his account. Next day he paid Rs. 20, next 
year. 1934, Rs. 35, in 1935 Rs. 14. in 1936 Rs. 12, in 1937 

. Rs. 14, in 1938 Rs. 20, and in 1939 Rs. 20. He also - gave 
his son as a bond-servant to the creditor for eight years, 
for which the Brahmin credited him with Rs. 80. So for an 
initial debt of ten khandi of seed, worth at the most Rs. 40, 
even according to the Brahmin's account he had paid him 
• Rs. 228 and passed over to him one of his best fields. 


■ ’ *Scc paragraph 94 above. 
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(c) The father of Lagan&ai Kanwar of Mudunaru borrow- 
ed 10 khandi of rice seed in 1931 and repaid 11 khandi in 
1932 to the same Brahmin. The Brahmin converted 
the balance of 9 khandi (the rate of interest again 
was 100 per cent) into a cash debt of Rs. 36, again with inter- 
est at 2 annasa week. By 1939 the debt had risen to Rs. 216. 
On one occasion Lagansai’s father was made to stand on two 
bricks with his legs wide apart in the hill heat of the May 
sun. Lagansai had _ had to sell his pair of buffaloes for 
Rs. 80, which he paid to the moneylender, to whom he alio 
gave a rice field of nearly an acre on condition that Rs. 8 
should be credited against his debt every year. In the five 
years 1935 — 3S he repaid in cash Rs. 20, Rs. 20, Rs. 6, Rs. 20 
and Rs. 20. He personally worked as a servant for his cre- 
ditor for eight years, for which the creditor set off Rs. 80 
against his debt. In all, on the moneylender’s account, he 
has repaid Rs. 310 and has lost a field. 

Several other examples are mentioned of so-called mortgages 
of fields with or without possession though sometimes fields of 
which the moneylenders had taken possession have been 
restored. 

104. Rao Bahadur N. R. Chandorkar, the then Deputy 
Commissioner of Bilaspur, suggests that no conclusions can be 
drawn from such isolated instances in view of the undoubted fact 
that the aboriginal tenants in the Satgarh zamindaris are steadily 
increasing their holdings and their cultivation. But nevertheless 
such examples are so common in all the aboriginal tracts in the 
province that they cannot be so easily dismissed. The Deputy 
Commissioner suggests that the exchange of good land for bad 
is an illegal transfer contravening the Tenancy Act and that there- 
fore it cannot often happen. But often the agent of the zamindar, 
or of the Court of Wards, as we have seen elsewhere, may be 
in league with the moneylender and the transfer may not be 
known to the estate, or if the debtor is a protected tliehcdar 
or headman, the transfer may not be illegal. Moreover, some- 
times the tenant feels that he must get money by some means 
from somewhere. In paragraph 50 of Mr. Jnvaratnam’s Report 
he describes how at settlement it was found that in the zamin- 
daris nearly 50,000 acres of tenancy land had been entered as 
land held without rent. It consisted of patches of ground border- 
ing the tenants’ fields and freshly broken up by them front 
waste, this being detected by the patwaris and entered inthe vil- 
lage papers. The breaking up of land without permission still 
persists. and the existence of the r e larec vn^ssessed areas arose 
from incompetent management by proprietors, and inaccurate 
record by the land record staff. Such “encroachments” come 
to light with the accurate re-survey at settlement and, to quote 
Mr. Jayaratnam : 

"The entries, though embarrassing to tenants, were wel- 
comed by proprietors, who proceeded to demand 'ruiza- 
ratios ’. and reinforced their demand by filing suits for eiect- 
ment. I have, seen some of the decrees, and' it was obvious 
. that they could not be executed, for it was - impossible to 
locate.onthe ground, .say, two acres of ‘biiq lagan' land out of 
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n scattered twenty acre holding with no other knowledge titan 
an entry in the jamalmndi that two acres are 'bila lagan’. 
But the purpose of intimidation was. served. Extensive 
activities were set on foot by zemindars in the Korbn, l.nphn 
and Uprora zamindaris to collect these unconscionable 
' nazaranns ’ from ignorant aboriginals, and the evil had 
assumed serious proportions by the time the attestation par- 
ties visited these tracts." 

This form of exaction was effectively checked by the applica- 
tion to the Sat gar h zamindaris of section 87 Tenancy Act, which 
empowers a Revenue Ofliccr to impure into the claim of any ten- 
ant to hold any land contiguous to his. holding but not. previously 
included therein, which land he or his predecessor in interest 
has broken up from waste, and to declare him an occupancy ten- 
ant of such land and fix rent ami a small sum by way of com- 
pensation to. the zamindar. But it would be surprising if it has 
not revived in some of these estates where the tenants arc back- 
ward and easily imposed upon. To meet these and similar 
exactions tenants have to go to moneylenders, who in aboriginal 
areas invariably charge preposterous rates of interest, which 
would lead to results such as those in the examples quoted from 
Mr. Jafri. Rao Bahadur Chandorkar himself summarises lu« 
own opinion as follows: — 

"Though the statistics available do not show that the 
expropriation of aboriginals has been a serious problem in 
Partially Excluded Areas of this district, I am afraid this 
happy state of affairs may not last long. With the amend- 
ment of the Tenancy Act opportunities for expropriation 
have been created, and moneylenders or others will not hi 
slow to take advantage of them. The Land Alienation Ar 
applies only to proprietary land, tenancy lands arc thus 
beyond the scope of the Act which would not protect abori- 
ginals from being elbowed out of their, land unless effective 
legislative protection is given to them immediately.” 

This of course was written without it being realised that if the 
Land Alienation Act' has been applied to proprietary'. lands in 
zamindari areas, the creation of new tenancies, except in favour 
of persons belonging to tribes which have been notified as 
aboriginals, requires the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner 
under section 4 of the Land Alienation Act. The Act ^as been 
applied in the Satgnrh zamindaris, the Pandaria and Kantcli 
zamindari' and in Biiasnur and Janigir Tahsils to Gond. Raicond. 
Kanwar, Tanwar and Pab (the latter arc not really aboriginal 
but a 6ub-division of Pan, Pnnkn. or Ganda).. It will be neces- 
sary to apply it also to all the aboriginal tribes, found in these 
areas. . In the hhalsa villages where the proprietor is not an 
aboriginal, legislation is needed. 

Drug District 

105. As has been mentioned this district was formed in 1906. 
out of narts of BMasour and Raipur Districts, to which in 1907 
• , dd"d from Chanda District the four zamindaris of Aundhi, 
and A mbarfarh-Cbnuki, which are now Par- 
F.xrludfd Areas. The 1941 population of the district was 
928,851;~of this 192,285 or 1 207 per mille .were aboriginals. The 
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1931 proportion was 219 per mille, but though the aboriginal 
population increased by 12,949 in the decade the rate of increase 
was less than that of the general population. The 1941 popula- 
tion of the Partially Excluded Areas was 82,202, of which abori- 
ginals numbered 51,452 or 626 per mille. Comparative figures 
of the only three important communities are : — 


Tribe 


1911 

1931 

Gond* 


116,436 

116,477 

Hnlba 

» , 

49,199 

55,437 

Kawar 

• , 

6.297 

6,124 


There were only 1,298 aboriginals of other minor tribes in 1931. 
In that year aboriginals numbered 461 in every 1,000 in Sanjari- 
Balod Tahsil, 99 in Drug Tahsil and 98 in Bcmetara Tahsil. In 
Sanjari-Balod they were thickest in the 6 zamindaris (612 per 
mille), and even in the klialsa area were 364 per thousand. 

106. In the whole district according to table I aboriginal 
tenants and holdings have since file settlement of the nineties 
increased from 13,95S holding 281,200 acres to 24,921 holding 
313,800 acres, the average holding falling from 20.3 to 12.8 acres; 
in the same period the average holding of other tenants has 
fallen from 12.4 to 7.8 acres, but of course most of their holdings 
are in the open rice country. Table III shows that in the klialsa 
areas of the three tahsils and in the somewhat advanced Khuiji 
zamindari aboriginals have in 50 years lost 197 acres per mille, 
their area falling from 164,900 to 1 31,700 acres. 

In the open parts of the district, however, they have long 
ago been displaced from most of their land; in the 1,656 klialsa 
villages aboriginal tenants held only 158,593 out of 889,146 acres 
in the nineties, and now hold only 126.700 out of 881 000 acres. 
In Khujji their loss has been slight only, and they still hold almost 
half of the tenancy area of 10,486 acres. Over much of the klialsa 
there are many villages where aboriginals have not an acre, and 
more where they have only scattered patches, though there are 
in Drug and Bemetara Tahsils a few patwari circles where they 
are an important element of the tenantry. In the klialsa of San- 
iari-Balod, where, as we have seen, in 1931, 364 out of every 
1,000 inhabitants were aboriginals, against 4,759 aboriginal ten- 
ants holding 108.880 acres in the nineties there were in. 1939-40 
8,916 holding only 96,248; there are now 290 aboriginals in every 
1,000 tenants, and they hold 401 out of every 1.000 acres, as com- 
pared with 466 per mille in the nineties (since when there has 
been only a slight increase of the total te'nancv area). In two 
revenue insoector circles of the tahsil, Girur (around the Tan- 
dula irrigation project) and Balod, the headquarters circle, the 
loss of land is very heavy, aboriginal holdings have fallen since 
the nineties from 48,481 to 30,673, a loss of 367 acres out of every 
thousand. 

107. In the zamindaris except KhuHi tenants’ cultivation 

the aboriginal share of it has steadily increased; in the Q 85 vil- 
lages. 260,644 acres of tenancy land have risen to 373,932. a°d 


includes Pardhan (433). Nagarchi C2fiS). Ojha (48), Bhattra (4*), Pa-ja .(34) 
and Maria (20) ; the bracketed figures are the 1 931 totals. 
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the aboriginal share from 117.070 1 to 186,379 acres (though their 
average 'holding has fallen from 20| to 16^ acres). Conditions, in 
.the Partially Excluded Areas are not unlike those in the"adjacent 
Garchiroli zamindaris of Chanda District.' The table below com- 
pares the progress of aboriginal and non-aboriginal settlement 
in them and the similar Dondi-Lohara zamindari of Sanjari- 
Balod Tahsil in the nineties and now : — 


Potata — 

Aboriginals 



Others 

-A 


Movuvb r 

Nineties 

-A. 

1939-40 

A 

Nineties 

1939-40 

A 

Tenants 

Area 

Tenants 

Area 

r 

Tenants 

Area 

Tenants 

Area. 

CD (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Amb agarh- 1 ,343 
Chaiiki. 

27,0 

2,509 

44.2 

2,080 

24,7 

2,429 

.30,8 

Aundhi . , j 55 

2,4 

387 

4.0 

■36 

3 

44 

1,3' 

Koracha . . 1 45 

3.5 

409 

8,1 

80 

1,3 

79 

1,1 

Panabarjs .. 1,339 

30,3 

2,488 

54,7 

1,172 

8,3 

1,817 

14,9 

Partially Ex- 2,982 
eluded. 

63,2 

5,793 

111,0 

3,368 

34,6 

4.369 

-47,8 

Dondi-Lohara | ,606 

35,6 

3,032 

45,8 

1,002 

15,6 

1,677 



[The areas are in hundreds of acres.] 

108. All five estates are still preponderatingly aboriginal so 
far as tenancy land is concerned, Dondi-Lohara, which was not 
Partially Excluded on the theory that its people were more 
advanced than those of the others, being more aboriginal than 
either of the two largest Partially Excluded estates. Aundhi 
and Koracha are as backward as such adjacent Chanda estates as 
Jharapapra and Murumgaon. Dondi-Lohara is very like adja- 
cent portions of Ranker State, Panabaras 'and Ambagarh-Chauki, 
being more "advanced” mainly in the sense that its immigrant 
non-aboriginal tenants are vociferously opposed on occasions' to 
their aboriginal Zamindarin. The Land Alienation Act has been 
applied in Sanjari-Balod Tahsil only to the Balod and Bhandera 
revenue inspector circles, which include parts of Dondi-Lohara 
Zamindari, but not, except in respect of_Halba, to the other 
zamindaris of the tahsil, of which all- except Khujji are owned 
by aboriginal proprietors. If this Act were now applied to the 
whole district, in the many zamindaris, especially those owned 
by aboriginal proprietors, the aboriginal tenantry would be pro- 
tected because the zamindar would be unable to create new ten- 
ancy rights in favour of non-aboriginals. The legal position 
however of tenancy rights created by a non-aboriginal holding a 
village on a theha from an aboriginal zamindar, whether be is 
protected or not, is not clear. If he is not protected, he is clear- 
ly only holding the village as a licensee of the zamindar and 
could therefore have no greater rights as regards creation of new 
tenancies than the zamindar. This point is important. .Investi- 
gations made in certain thekc'dari villages of Panabaras Zarhin- 
dari by the Manager of the Court of Wards for this enquiry have 
shown that some of the thekedars oppress the aboriginal tenants 
and deprive them of their 'land'.’ Except .Ko.racha, most of thesp 
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estates have thekcdars, many o£ whom were given protected status 
at or before tiie Zamindari Settlement of 1921 — 24. In Aundhi 
26 villages are held by ordinary thekcdars and two by protected 
thekcdars; in one case protection was conferred on a Marai* 
thekcdar in an aboriginal village; 25 of the 26 unprotected 
thekcdars were Gond. Panabaras after the last settlement had 
39 protected thekcdars, of whom 34 were aboriginal, the others 
being 2 Kurmi, 2 Brahmin and 1 Teli; 99 villages were in the pos- 
session of ordinary thekcdars, of whom 68 seem to have been 
aboriginals. Some of those upon whom the status of protected 
thekcdar was conferred in the settlement were really gaontias, 
but section 115 of the Land Revenue Act was applied in Drug 
district only to Ambagarh-Chauki Zamindari where out of 75 
ordinary thekcdars 46 were declared protected headmen. The 
border-line between an ordinary thekcdar and a gaontia , especially 
when the individual is a local aboriginal, is not easy to define, 
and one would have thought that more of these Gond and Halba 
thekcdars in the other zamindaris were really village headmen or 
gaontias deserving protection. In Ambagarh-Chauki there were 
also 44 protected thekcdars, of whom 32 were aboriginals. In 
Dondi-Lohara 19 villages only were held by protected thekedars, 
of wnom 15 were aboriginals, but only three villages were then 
held by ordinary thekcdars because, in order to avoid the accrual 
' of protected status, the zamindnr had in the interval between 
.legislation and re-settlement evicted all his ordinary gaontias 
except a few related to him. 

109. In Panabaras Zamjndari the manager enquired into 
conditions in nine villages Held in Panabaras Zamindari by 
thekedars, of whom four were protected. Only one of the theke- 
dars was an aboriginal ; he was a protected thekcdar. In this 
village, though the present thekcdar is in debt and given to bad 
habits, the aboriginals are contented and increasing in number 
and in the area held; they have risen since 1902 from 43 aborigi- 
nals holding 916 acres and paying Rs. 239 rent to 60 in 1939-40 
holding 1,050 acres and paying Rs. 466 rent ; in the same period 
non-aboriginals have risen from 12 holding 145 acres rented at 
Rs. 38 to 23 holding 295 acres rented at Rs. 140. The village is 
the largest and the most flourishing in the zamindari and there 
has been no exchange of good land for bad. 

110. Mauza Dunderg in patwari circle 110 is in possession 
of a Brahmin thekcdar, who was given protected status at the 
last settlement. Though the number of aboriginal tenants and 
the area held by them has increased, non-aboriginals have lost 
90 acres since the last settlement ana the’ present thekedar is 
oppressive. A good deal of sale of land from one aboriginal 
tenant to another goes on and the thekcdar is always out for 
nazaranas which are often beyond the means of the parties. 
There are several cases in which he has forcibly expelled tenants 
from holdings and sold them to others; but he has not confined 
his illegalities to aboriginals. 

111. Somatola in patwari circle 108 is now held bjr a Kurmi. 
The first thekedar was a Maria Gond who settled the village with 
Maria and retained the thekedari up to 1898. The meaning of 
this is of course that he really was merely a Maria headman. 
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who, if he had remained in the village, .would have been a fit 
person for the status of a protected headman. During the great 
, famine of 1899-1900 so many of his relatives died that he sur- 
rendered the village to the Court of Wards. After a short period 
of direct management by the estate it was leased to a Halba 
who held it up to the Inst settlement, soon after which he felt 
too old to carry on and surrendered the village. It was then 
in 1924 given on lease to the brother of the zamindar's divan, 
the first non-aboriginal lessee. He, however, soon gave it up and 
after another period of direct management it was given in 1931-32 
to the present Kurmi lessee. In spite of these vicissitudes the 
village has on the whole progressed. At present 12 Gond and 
8 Halba tenants hold 430 acres rented at Rs. 162, but since the 
last settlement aboriginal holdings have decreased by 97 acres 
while non-aboriginal holdings have increased from 154 to 306 
acres. The figures include tfic home-farm. 

112. Mauza Salhcjalbal in the same patwari circle was set- 
tled by a Maria Gond “tlichcdar” with six other Maria settlers 
some 90 years ago. This Maria and his companions left the 
village in the great famine of 1899-1900. They had introduced 
Kumhar potters into the village. The potters stayed and took 
oyer their cultivation; one of them was made the tlichcdar. On 
his death his heirs surrendered the lease, and it was given to a 
Teli for ten years. He then retired and was succeeded by a 
Koshta from Rajnandgaon, whose son is the present tlichcdar. 
In this village aboriginal holdings have decreased from 221 acres 
rented at Rs. 59 in 1902 to 139 rented at Rs. 68 in 1939-40, while 
non-aboriginal holdings have increased from 50 acres in 1902 
rented at Rs. 15-12-0 to 218 rented at Rs. 72 in 1940. Nothing 
wrong has been detected in any of the transactions by which the 
Gond have lost their land. There has been a good deal of-sale 
of tenancy rights with the consent of the tlichcdar, who has 
charged consent-money. 

113. Dokhla in patwari circle 111 was settled before 186S by 
a Maria Gond with 10 companions. This Maria's family 
absconded during the great famine. Another Gond was then 
given the thcha, who ultimately surrendered the village as he 
could not pay the thcha jama. The Court of Wards gave the 
thcha to a Kurmi who offered a v azarana of Rs. 211. His son is 
the present thekedar and was made protected in 1922-23. Since 
1902 aboriginals have not lost land, but the tlichcdar has been 
oppressive, forcing Gond tenants who incurred debt to him to 
surrender their fields to him and selling them then to new 
tenants. He has tried to make ^the tenants pay him a fee at 
Dasehra. In one case he gave a Gond’s land to his own brother 
because the Gond was not jiving in the village, and there are 
other cases on record in which he has in disregard of the rights 
of old or young aboriginal tenants sold their lands to other 
aboriginals. None of the surrenders were registered. 

114. Ranatola in patwari . circle 114, a village founded 
like Salhejalhal, by Maria . who absconded in the great 
famine, is held by a Marwari on whom protected status was con- 
ferred in 1922-23. The whole idea of giving protection to a 
Marwari -lessee of a village in a Gond estate seems to me wrong. 
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Moreover in the 20 years before he was given protection the 
occupied area of the village had fallen by 120 acres, the number 
of aboriginal tenants falling from 26 to 11 and of others from 
11 to. 5. There has been some recover}* since, but -the non-' 
aboriginal element is increasing. The old Marwari thekedar is 
described as a tyrant, and there are several cases, recorded ■ of his: 
oppressive behaviour towards his tenants; but it has not been 
difficult for them to get alternative lands in other villages, if 
they have been forced by his oppression to leave his village. 

115. These are some examples. The Manager’s conclusion 
is that on the whole there is no exploitation as yet of aboriginals 
as distinct from non-aboriginals. In the northern fringes of the 
estate towards the Rajnanagaon plains country he thinks that 
there is a danger of aboriginals losing their land and that they 
should therefore be protected by land alienation legislation in 
selected circles. He points out that the leasing of villages in 
aboriginal country to Kurmi and Marar lessees has ta'ught the 
aboriginals improved methods of cultivation. One would have 
thought, however, that this could well have beep done by effi- 
cient estate farms in villages managed kham or direct. In many- 
cases the original founders of the villages were Maria Gona, 
headmen treated as lessees, a status a.uite foreign to their minds. 
Naturally when the villages were visited by famine or other 
adversities they deserted rather than attempt to pay the tlicka- 
jama of the village, which in their eyes was merely the sum of 
the rents due from all the Maria tenants. The whole system of 
"leasing” villages in these Chhattisgarh zamindaris on tlicha 
bears a strong resemblance to the system that the Central Prov- 
inces Government tried to introduce into Bastar and some other 
States of the Eastern States when . they were in political relations' 
with that Government : I have given some account of this at 
pages 142 — 145 of the Maria Gonds of Bastar. Fortunately the. 
system has been abolished in Bastar. Though it continues in the 
Chhattisgarh zamindaris, protection of thekedars, and of headmen 
has perhaps robbed it of its worst features, but it still seems to 
me wrong in estates belonging to aboriginal znmindars and with- 
the great majority of the cultivators, aboriginals, that leases 
should be granted to non-aboriginals, involving their control of 
the aboriginal tenantry and empowering them to give out land tc 
non-aboriginals and accept surrender of aboriginal land. The 
Court of Wards, which with a short interval, has managed the 
Panabaras and Aundhi over forty years, is itself too much addict- 
ed to this system. Even now it might be possible with such 
sympathetic enauiries as those instituted by Mr. Wills in the 
Bilaspur zamindaris, to do more to protect the few surviving 
headmen or descendants of the original founders of villages. 

116. This completes examination of conditions in the 
different districts of the Central Provinces, and a summary of the 
results is now possible. Tables V to VIII at the end of this 
' Report give a general summary. To deal first with tenancy 
lands, in the districts of Saugor, Hoshangabad. Nimar, Betul, 
Wardha and Nagpur, there has been ail. outright loss of land by 
aboriginals since the settlement of the' nineties; in the other dis- 
tricts of the province there has been a gross increase in the total 
areff-r-in the: province: as-' a v:wh ole- there is .a reduction- .itt- the 
u 
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average aboriginal holding from 13.54 to 11.6 acres. Tables VII 
and VIII distinguish on broad lines between those parts of dis- 
tricts where aboriginals have lost land (table VII) and the parts 
where they have gained (table VIII). The extent of loss per 
thousand acres varies from 378 acres in Wardha District to 26 
acres in Bilaspur District, but the average gross loss in these 
"loss)' areas is 133 acres per thousand. It is severest in Wardha 
District, the Nagpur, Katql and Saoner tahsiis of Nagpur, in 
three circles of Khandwa Tahsil, the Shahpur circle of Burhan- 
puri Tahsil and the greater part of Maraud Tahsil in Nimar Dis- 
trict, in the khalsa areas anti Khujji Zamindari of Drug District, 
in Iloshangabad District (omitting the Rahatgaon circle of Harda 
Tahsil and Narsinghpur Tahsil except Kernani Circle), and in 
Gondia Tahsil (except Tirora Circle) and 530 mnlguzari villages 
of Bhandara Tahsil in Bhandara District. In these areas the 
smallest loss is 174 acres per thousand. But there is not a dis- 
tret in the province in which it is not possible to find dis- 
possession or aboriginal tenants in progress. The effects of this 
process are rfaturally not so keenly felt in regions such as 
Mandla District, the Bnihnr tahsil of Balanhat, the Chhindwara 
jngirs, and the zamindaris of Chanda and Chhattisgarh or in the 
vicinity of large Government ryotwnri estates such as arc # found 
in Mandla. Nimar, Beful. Chanda and Chhindwara Districts. 
In the 1869 ryotwnri villages of the province, the figures of which 
arc tabulated in table VI. the aboriginal holdings have increased 
since the nineties from 326.100 acres to 603,300 acres, though even 
here there has been a fall in the average holding from 20.5 to 
18.5 acres. In the “loss” areas not only has the gross area held 
by aboriginal tenants fallen by 130 acres per thousand, but their 
average holding has fallen from 13.3 acres to 9.2 acres. Even in 
the areas where aboriginals have gained or have not lost land 
(table VIII1. the average aboriginal holding has fallen from 16.2 
to 14 acres in the whole province, but the fall is greater in some 
parts than in others; in the "gain” areas of the Nagpur Com- 
missioner’s division, for example, the fall has been from 16.1 to 
13.8 acres, and in those of Balaghat District from 12.3 to 7.5 acres. 
The loss is most acute where the aboriginal areas lie on the 
edge of plateaux or in and below the foothills, but right in the 
interior of the wildest tracts wherever there is a bazar village or 
along a railway line, a Public Works Department road, or _ an 
irrigation canal, the non-aboriginal element gradually acquires 
land fand that the best land) in the most accessible villages. 

117. It is true that the average aboriginal holding remains 
larger than the average non-aboriginal holding, but it must be 
remembered that the bulk of the remaining aboriginal holdings 
are in poor stony or barra soil where the economic holding is 
certainly not less than 16 acres and is probably more than 20. 
A- fall of one acre in the size of a holding of this type is a more 
eerious matter than a loss of one acre of a good non-aboriginal 
rice or cotton holding. The problem presented by the steady 
decline in the average holding and the increase of population is 
of course common to tenants of all communities. But as it is much 
more difficult to win a living from the poor soils that fall to the 
lot of the aboriginal, and as in any case so little has been done 
to- teach him - improved. methods of cultivation, in comparison, to 
■the work, of- the Agriculture- Department in . the •< plains .country. - 
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the problem is far more acute in the case of the aboriginal. Add 
to this the fact that he is educationally and politically far more 
backward than the non-aboriginal and far less capable of appre- 
ciating his legal rights, and it will be realised that though a case 
could be made out for general restriction of alienation of Jand 
by tenants of all the good cultivating castes, there is an infinitely 
stronger case for protecting the aboriginal tenant. If, as in 
extreme case of Wardha District, he can in 45 years lose 378 acres 
in every thousand without protection, and that in a district where 
he has greater opportunities for education than in most, it seems 
more necessary to take action now in other districts where the 
rate of loss has not yet become so extreme so as to safeguard the 
aboriginal tenant from the total loss of land that in so many 
parts of the province befell the aboriginal malguzar before the 
Land Alienation Act became law. The problem, again, has 
become more pressing since the Tenancy (Amendment) Act of 
1939 became law. Though the. restrictions in the unamended 
Act on transfer of tenancy holdings could be evaded by means of 
a collusive surrender to the landlord and a grant by him of the 
vendor’s occupancy rights in the "surrendered” holding to the 
vendee, yet this did involve payment of consent-money to the 
landlord, and it was always legally possible for an intelligent 
person, who, if he survived the vendor without nearer heirs, 
would have inherited the transferred occupancy holdings, to 
apply, before the end of the agricultural year next following the 
year of the transfer, to get the transfer set aside under section 13, 
Tenancy Act. Now, however, except in the Partially Excluded 
Areas (to which these new provisions have not been applied) 
under the amended section 12 (1) (c) of the Act an occupancy 
tenant may transfer by sale any right in his holding to anyone; 
the new Act has also made the transfer of absolute occupancy 
holdings easier, since under the new section 6-A the maximum 
consent-money^ that the landlord can demand for permitting the 
transfer is fixed at the low figure of 3 per cent of the sale price or 
the annual rent, whichever is greater. The areas where the 
remaining aboriginals most need protection are outside the 
Partially Excluded Areas. Unless therefore immediate steps are 
taken to amend the law applicable to transfers of land by abori- 
ginal tenants outside the Partially Excluded Areas, it is only a 
question of a few years before they lose their remaining holdings 
or all but a nominal title over part of them. < As pointed out 
before (paragraph 19), this was indeed recognised during the 
debate in the legislature on the Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 
when the Revenue Minister said that the Select Committee would 
have to decide what should be done in the aboriginal and back- 
ward tracts where the right of transfer could not safely be con- 
ferred at present. Unfortunately, however, in the end the final 
stages of the Bill were so hurried through that it might become 
law before the Ministry resigned, that this point was completely 
overlooked. 

118. It is argued at times that the weak should go to the 
wall and that the wider economic interests of India demand that 
if the aboriginal cannot make effective use of his land and hold 
his own against economically stronger competitors, he should 
make way for the stronger, and that the State, so far from putting 
brakes on the change, should welcome, if not expedite-«>.it. 
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Thun Mr. Will* in tmietttr sent at. Gomumsioncr of Settlements 
forwarding his own Bilaspur ZafitiitdnrU Scitlemritt Report {the 
letter ip printed as a preface to the report) refer* to an opinion 
offered hy the late Sir krankHly a>, Coutumtioner of Settlements 
in 1902 opposing the protection <»f aboriginal maignzar* so a s. to 
recure the contentment of tenant* on the ground that "the 
aboriginal ip a decaying race which j l»:r% had its. day, has 
demonstrated its inability to improve villages or extend cultiva- 
tion, and is now fit only for employment in hewing wood and 
drawing water”. In paragraph 12 of the last Uihupur Znmindari 
Settlement Report, Mr. Jayaratnnm, commenting on the com* 
position of the poptdation of the open country zamindam. 
observed that as in the open country tht^efiorts of .Government in 
the previous thirty years had greatly mitigated the terrors of 
famine and pestilence, the standard of living now constituted the 
principal check on the expansion of a naturally prolific people; 
the cost of living had touched rorkbottom, and emigration wa« 
therefore inevitable and was taking place, the coalfields of Bihar 
and the factories of Calcutta and other nearer places steadily 
attracting numbers of people from the open tracts of Biiatpur 
District. Mr. Jayaratnam's view was "that the destiny of the 
open country Chltatlirgarld is not agriculture, He is the grist 
for the mill of the great industries of India of the future”. 
Mr. Wills, indeed, challenged Sir Frank Sly's opinion of the 
aboriginal as wholly inapplicable to the great mars of the abori- 
ginals in the northern zamimlaris of Bihopur. His criticism 
really states the case for the aboriginal in most of the province. 

"The Government which has facilitated immigration and 
created by its roads and railways a commercial atmosphere 
to which the aboriginal is unaccustomed, is bound in my 
opinion to watch the effect of these changes with especial 
care, and to secure that they do not place the aboriginal at 
an unfair disadvantage. But it is only a temporary protec- 
tion to a rising people, not the creation of a permanent 
reserve for a decaying one, that 1 am urging; for l am con- 
fident that if flu- forest folk of the northern Zamindaris of 
Bilaspur receive the encouragement^ they deserve, and if the 
Sntgarh now ceases to be the administrative backwater that 
it has been, the Gonds and Kawars will eventually be capable 
of holding their own in open competition with the people 
of the plains." 

119. One more quotation from the Wills Report might be 
given here, emphasizing the responsibility of Government fo- 
protecting aboriginals from the danger into which their posses- 
sion of their ancestral lands has fallen through Government’s 
own action in opening up communications (paragraph IS of the 
Report) ; — 

"It is natural at first to argue that if the people of the 
Satgarh arc fit to hold the country they will hold it without 
artificial assistance, either direct or indirect ; that they must 
for _ their own good be compelled to make some effort on 
their own behalf, that they have no moral claim to exclude 
the khalsa agriculturists and traders whose advent, if they 
are the better men, it should rather be Government’s policy 
to encourage. To this there is one answer, that the present 



conditions in 1 the Satgarh are not natural conditions. This 
tract was for centuries a backwater, even _ in backward 
Chhattisgarh. For the first 30 years of British rule it was 
from an administrative point of view entirely neglected. 
The people were simple, primitive, and unsuspicious and 
had been encouraged in their simplicity, in their archaic 
■ cultivating methods and in their easy-going > habits by the 
abundance of land and the absence of competition. But the 
past. 20 years have literally revolutionized local conditions. 
A branch railway runs through the two most western zamin- 
daris of the Satgarh while the main Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
lies but a few miles from its southern borders. The tract is 
governed by the ordinary revenue law. The management of 
the Police, Excise, and Pounds has been taken over by the 
District Authorities. A new tahsil headquarters is now to 
be established in the centre of the Satgarh and a system of 
good roads will shortly open up communications with every 
one of these estates. Trade in timber and lac has already 
assumed large proportions, and contractors and money- 
lenders are hurrying to exploit the new ground. A money 
currency is being established, loans are being encouraged 
and the agriculturist taught to realize what his credit means. 
In fine, an entirely new set of conditions is being* imposed 
upon the country. For this our Administration is respon- 
sible, and it is surely not unreasonable to maintain that that 
Administration is also bound to give the aboriginal breathing 
space, a fair opportunity of adapting himself to the new 
conditions.” 

120. We come on to the question of remedies. The actual 
form of legislation is not necessarily a great difficulty; the 
practical problem will be of enforcing it, so large are most of 
our districts and so great the distances from the aboriginal tracts 
even to the nearest tahsil court. In other words, if there be any 
legislation to restrict alienation of tenancy holdings, the powers, 
which in respect of proprietary rights in land under the present 
Land Alienation Act can be exercised only by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, will have to be delegated as low as Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars. 

121. For the purely malguzari areas it has already been 
mentioned that after the preliminary examination of this ques- 
tion in 1935 a Bill, subsequently shelved, was drafted. The main 
provisions of this Bill were — 

[a) to add to the proviso to section 3 of the Land Aliena- 
tion Act after the word “right” the words “or 
absolute occupancy tenure” ; and 
(fc) to insert as a new section 27 (re-numbering the present 
section 27 as section 23) a provision that 'if any 
aboriginal tenant transferred his holding in contra 
vention of section 12 of the Tenancy Act to a non- 
aboriginal, the Deputy Commissioner might revoke 
the transfer and either restore the holding to the 
aboriginal tenant or transfer it to another aboriginal, 
while, if an application was made to a Revenue 
Officer under section 13 in respect of transfer ot an 
..aboriginal holding, he should refer the application 
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to the Deputy Commissioner, and adjourn the pro- 
ceedings; in that case if the Deputy Commissioner 
revoked the transfer, the proceedings under sec- 
tion 13 should abate. 

This Bill was on the right lines, because the one thing in the 
Tenancy Act of 1920 that has operated to the greatest dis- 
advantage of the aboriginal is that the Act made so much easier 
the transfer by a tenant of his holding by means of a fictitious 
surrender to the malguzar. 

122. I should mention an alternative model for the draft 
Bill. In the Agency Tracts of the Ganjam and Korapat districts 
of Orissa and the Vizagapatam and East Godavari districts of 
Madras, the Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1937, 
is in force. Section 4 of this Act is as follows : — 

"(1) Notwithstanding any rule of law or enactment to 
the contrary, any transfer of immovable property situated 
within the Agency tracts by a member of a hill tribe shall 
be absolutely null and void unless made in favour of another 
member of a hill tribe, or with the previous' consent in 
writing of the Agent or of any other prescribed officer. 

(2) Where a transfer of property is made in contraven- 
tion of sub-section (1), the Agent or any other prescribed 
officer may, on application by any one interested, decree 
ejectment against any person in possession of the property 
claiming under the transfer and may restore it to the trans- 
feror or his heirs., 

(3) Subject to such conditions as may be prescribed, ap 
appeal against a decree or order under sub-section (2) if 
made by the Agent shall lie to the Governor in Council 
and if made by any other officer shall lie to the Assistant 
Agent or to the Agent as may be prescribed.” 

123. In the most backward areas we have noted in the pre- 
vious pages several instances in which surrenders are not regis- 
tered, in contravention of section 89 (2) of the Tenancy Act. 
As, for effective administration of any legislation imposing checks 
upon the present ease with which an aboriginal can lose his land 
through nominal surrender to the landlord, we shall largely have 
to depend upon a regular registration of all surrenders, it seems 
essential to impose a. penalty upon malguzars accepting surren- 
ders without registration of surrender-deeds. The maximum 
penalty might be the consideration received by the landlord for 
recognising the new tenant, or six times the rent of the holding, 
whichever is greater. Of tne effect of the various changes in our 
tenancy law in regard to transfer and surrender there is a useful 
discussion in pages 32 — 38 of the Report of the Sambalpur Land 
Laws Committee, Orissa, 1939, appointed by the Government of 
the new province of Orissa soon after it came into office in 
order to report on the measures necessary to secure a self- 
contained land revenue and tenancy law for Sambalpur District 
as reconstituted in consequence of the formation of the new 
province. Owing to the transfer of parts of the district from this 
province to Orissa at different timeB, in different parts of the dis- 
trict the Central Provinces tenancy law was in force in the 
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different stages through which it had passed in this province. 
In the bulk of the district, which was transferred from this 
province to the Orissa Division of Bengal in 1905, the Central 
Provinces Land Revenue Act pf 1881 and Tenancy Act of 1898 
remain in force. In the Kh.ari.ar zamindari and the Padampur 
tract transferred to the new province of Orissa on its constitution 
with effect from the 1st dav of April 1936, the Central Provinces 
Land Revenue Act of 191/ and the Tenancy Act of 1920 as 
amended before that date are in force. Under the 1898 Tenancy 
Act occupancy right was transferable only in the following 
eases : — 

(<i) a tenant might sublet for a period not exceeding one 
year; and 

(b) he might transfer his right of occupancy to any person, 
who, if lie survived the tenant, would inherit the 
right of occupancy, or to any person in favour, of 
whom as a co-sharer the right of occupancy origi- 
nallv arose, or who had become by succession a 
co-sharer therein. 

A transfer made in contravention of these provisions was not 
void, but voidable at the instance of any such person as would be 
entitled to inherit (he tenant's right in the holding if he died 
without any nearer heirs or of the landlord from whom the tenant 
held the land, on application to a Revenue Officer made within two 
years from the date on which in pursuance of the transfer the 
tenant parted with possession of the land. The Tenancy Act of 
1920 reduced the limitation from two years to one year from the 
first dav of the agricultural year next after the transfer of posses- 
sion. Though the 1S9S Act thus prohibited the transfer of occu- 
pancy land except by way of annual sub-lease to any person other 
than a sharer or natural successor, in Sambnlpur. as in this prov- 
ince, transfers have been freely made by the indirect method of 
surrender to the landlord and re-settlement by him with the trans- 
feree. By this method the landlords benefit at the cost of the 
tenants. The Report points out that though under the Act of 
189S near relatives of the surrendering tenant could contest such 
surrenders, yet, as the gaonlias take a leading part in the transac- 
tions, it is not always possible for the poor relatives of the trans- 
ferring tenants to go against the landlords, and it quotes from 
Mr. Dewar's Sambnlpur Settlement Report the following 
remarks: — 

“It is comparatively simple to evade the prohibition by 
means of a present to the landlord, whose interest it is to 
prefer a well-to-do to an indebted ryot. His help being en- 
listed, it is seldom that the relatives of the transferor can 
'profitably dispute the transfer.” 


124. In the Act of 1920 the provisions of the 1898 Act which 
had allowed a relative of the surrendering tenant to contest the 
surrender, were repealed, and the change was explained in the 
statement of objects and reasons as follows: — 

’This provision giving the right to an heir of an occu- 
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pancy tenant to apply to have the surrender of his holding^, 
t set aside, was included in. the Tenancy Act 


by such tenant 
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:189& in- order to: make the provisions prohibiting. the transfer 
of an! occupancy .tenant’s holding: more secure. " It was 
. thought that .‘without such a provision, a proprietor, who: 
• -.wished to sell his sir land without reservation Of occupancy^ 
•. rights under - section. 45, would be able to execute a deed Of 
•Uaale of his..viliage without sanction , and then by surrendering- 
the occupancy rights which accrued to him. in" his. sir : land,; 
.: 'transfer such sir land to the purchaser. Experience has shown 
that the section has not worked well, and there'ds a large body 
of official and non-official opinion that it should be repeal- 
ed. Gases of surrenders by ex-proprietary tenants in order 
■ to avoid the provisions. of section .,45 of tne present Act are 
extremely rare, and the real security against such transfers is 
that under no. circumstances whatever can a purchaser, of a 
village in pursuance of such surrender obtain, anything more 
than khudkasht /rights. In the case of occupancy tenants 
other than ex-proprietary tenants,, it has been found that all 
’ or nearly all tne applications which have come before the 
■Revenue Officers to set aside surrenders have a. large element, 
of fraud in them. The following is a typical case which 
recently came before the Financial Commissioner in appeal : 

, “A tenants surrendered his holding to the malguzar. in 
.. consideration of the payment of Rs. 1,000. Shortly after the 
surrender, a minor son applied to have the surrender ■ set 
. - aside, and this application was finally withdrawn, on the pay- 
ment of a further sum of Rs. 500 by the malguzar. As soon 
. as this application was withdrawn a fresh application was put 
in on behalf of the wife of the surrendering tenant to have the 
. surrender set aside, and it was suggested that this, application 
would be withdrawn if a further sum of Rs. 500 was ordered: 

Such cases are not uncommon, and though it may be 
'• • "said that the object of the section is to prevent transfers . by 
-occupancy tenants in the guise. 6f such Surrenders there is a 
strong body of opinion that surrender to the malguzar for a- 
- " consideration should not be prohibited. It enables an occu- 
• . -pancy tenant to secure a sum of money in return for land 
- which- he ib unable to Cultivate and is thus often as much to 
: the advantage of fhe tenant as to that of the malguzar.” 

.. r.From this it is clear: that the object of the new provisions was 
tb legalise surrender to the malguzar for a consideration,. regard- 
less of. the ultimate fate of the land, whether it .was absorbed 
into jibe malguzar’s home-farm or resettled with another tenant. 
The object, may. have been justifiable in the well-developed^ open 
tracts , of . advanced districts, . and . the provisions were obviously 
drafted with an eye directed, more towards such . districts # than 
towards the aboriginal tracts. The Sambalpur Committee’s 
Report, continues— - ... ..... 

“The Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 1920, made it 
easier to make transfer of occunancy- rights by way of sur- 
render to and lease by the. landlords. The Act has also 
reduced the. time for. application., to set aside transfers from 
" . , t.wo ; years; from; the. date.’ of transfer of possession, to one. year 
; from ' the; first; day pf .' the agric’u j ttiral ; year • next ..after . the 
"transfer -of possession;- -As sub-lease for one ’yearns legal, it 


will be difficult to contest a transfer because the new tenant 
will have cultivated the land only for one year before the 
expiry of the limitation, if a tiansfer is effected a few..days 
before the expiry of an agricultural year. Thus it is found 
that the new Central Provinces Tenancy Act has the effect 
of relaxing the prohibition on transfer. 

“Those who do not favour free transfer usually give the 
reason that by allowing free transfer, lands will pass into the 
hands of the moneylenders and rich people, the landless class 
will increase and outsiders and exploiters will take away the 
land of the agriculturists. It was no doubt the intention of 
the legislature to prevent the accumulation of rent-paying 
land in the hands of non-agriculturist speculators. In this 
connection, Mr. Dewar in his settlement report wrote as 
follows : — 

‘This danger did riot threaten Sambalpiir, and the Act 
has been inoperative to prevent the passing of 
land from tlie poor men into the hands of richer 
and more industrious agriculturists.’ 

“We agree that the Act has failed to achieve its object; 
The existing restrictions instead of giving any real protection 
to the poor agriculturists, considerably reduce his power 
of borrowing and make it possible for the landlord to realise 
any amount he likes whenever the tenant is in difficulty and 
desires to part with his land in order to get some money to 
remove his wants. 

“Khan Bahadur Md. Hamid, Settlement Officer, says : 
‘I think the chief person who is benefited by this provision 
of the law as it stands is the landlord who generally manages 
to secure a heavy premium (anything from 25 per cent of the 
amount of the consideration upwards! on every transfer made 
by a tenant. This was the chief grievance urged 
before me by the tenants when I started announcement of the 
new assessment in the Bargarh tahsil.' Mr. Dewar also ad- 
mitted in his settlement report that the Act of 1898 had 
resulted in decreasing the borrowing power of the raiyat and 
increasing the power of the landlords. 

"It must be admitted that the value of the raiyati holding 
was considerably reduced by the Central Provinces Tenancy 
Act of 1898. If the transfer of such holding were altogether 
prohibited the raiyat. would have lost all incentive to borrow 
on the security of his holding, but while that incentive still 
remained, the restriction imposed by the Act resulted in in- 
creasing the power of the landlord and decreasing the borrow- 
ing power of the raiyats. This has also been a cause for the 
strained relations between landlords and tenants. In this 
connection Khan Bahadur Md. Hamid says : ‘The relations 
between landlords and tenants are on the whole not so good 
as they were 20 years ago. The raiyats’ chief grievances are 
that the landlords are becoming more and more rapacious in 
demanding nazaranas for consenting to the raiyats’ transfer- 
ring their lands of reclaiming new fields from the waste.’ 
During our tours in the district we found that the villagers 
were unanimous in their demand to take away all powers of 
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toansigeniGht from the landlords and to vest them In the 
village panchayat of which the landlord could only be a 
member if he were elected by the villagers. It was also de- 
manded that the panchayat should be free to elect its own 
president and other ofiiec'rs, and the landlord should not 
simply by virtue of his position receive any preferential 
treatment. 

"The evidence collected by us also goes to show that the 
restriction has caused moral degradation. Transfers are 
going on under a false method of surrender. Almost all per- 
sons whose transactions have had to be adjudicated under the 
provisions of law deviate from truth, and the tenant hardly, 
if ever, gets the full return for the land he parts with. The 
parting tenant sets up his son or other relations to get back 
the land for which he has received the agreed consideration. 

The transferee to get over this difficulty usually resorts to 
fabricating ante-dated documents to make out a case of expiry 
of the period of limitation or adduces manufactured oral 
evidence to that effect. Some tenants with borrowed money 
buy occupancy holdings and to evade the creditor take shelter 
under the Insolvency Act. These inequities lead to litiga- 
tion causing constant flow of wealth from the sweating and 
labouring interior to the ease-loving towns and dragging the 
simple unsophisticated worker from his fields to the law- 
courts, where he is made to tell or echo lies. The villager 
turns from his natural surroundings, and, far away from pub- j 

lie opinion that weighs with him, feds little or no remorse in 
felling a few lies acting in a dramatic stage. Every legisla- 
tion regarding land should aim at the preservation of the 
moral and material interests of the actual workers on the 
field, but it is seen that the restriction imposed by the Act . 
of 1898 brought about their impoverishment and moral de- 
gradation. 

"Then coming to the law itself it would be found that 
there are serious anomalies therein. Mr.- Hamid in his 
settlement report writes — 

'In addition to creating a generally unsatisfactory posi- 
tion and falling largely to achieve their real object 
these two sections contain a grave anomaly. Under 
section 47, if an application is not made to a Reve- 
nue Officer within two years to set aside a transfer 
made by a tenant, the effect is that the transfer is i 

no longer voidable and the transferee acquires a 
valid title in respect of the transferred land. But 
if the value of the property is more than.Rs.’ 100 
transfer can be effected only by a' registered deed 
under section 54 of the Transfer of Property Act, i 

while clause (5) of section 46 of the Tenancy Act 
forbids a registering officer to register, a sale deed 
in respect of raiyati land. Recently certain occu- 
pancy tenants in Bnrgarh Tahsil taking advantage 
of this anomaly in the law succeeded in recovering 
possession through the Civil Court (Title suit no. 

142 of 1924) of certain lands transferred by their 
father seven years ago. I quote the following 
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extract from the judgment of the Appellate Court 
to show the view taken by the Court -of this ano- 
malous position : 

‘Now under section '16, clause (3), the transfer of an 
occupancy right is not void but voidable in the 
manner and to_the extent provided by section 47, 
etc. Section 47 lays down that such a transfer is 
voidable at the option of the landlord or the next 
heir within two years from the date of transfer. 
The transfer look place in 19JS, but the next heir 
never questioned it and the landlord also recog- 
nised the defendants. In these circumstances the 
defendant no doubt acquired a valid title, but sec- 
tion 46, clause (2), forbids a court passing a decree 
for sale, and section 46, clause (5), forbids a regis- 
tering officer from registering a sale deed of raiyati 
lands. It is no doubt true that these clauses will 
defeat the very provision of sections 46, clause (3), 
and 47, for by those sections the sale is voidable 
within two years from the date of sale and if it is 
not voided by the persons entitled to do so, the 
transferee acquires a good title against all the 
world, so section 46, clause (3), and section 46, 
clause (5), arc thus obviously anomalous. How- 
ever irresponsible the provision of these clauses 
may be, we have got to administer the law as it is 
and tn the face of section 46, clause (2) and clause. 
(5), if the plaintiff brought a suit for specific per- 
formance of the contract of sale, lie would be 
successfully met by the plea that such a sale deed 
is not enforceable under the Tenancy I .aw of the 
land and hence the contract will not be enforcc- 

. ah ic-’ 

"While the above decision holds that an heir could claim 
possession in Civil Court even after two years of the transfer, 
in the Central Provinces it has been held that as a transfer 
can only he made legally by a registcied deed, and as no deed 
purporting to make such a transfer can be registered, the so- 
callcd transferee, who has come into the possession of the 
holding, is a trespasser and can be ejected as such by the land- 
lord, but that the heir has no ground for applying to be put 
in possession. 

"Then again, the registration of any document purport- 
ing to he a transfer of an occupancy holding is prohibited by 
the Act, hut Revenue Officers arc recognising transfers made 
by unregistered deeds or even by oral agreement by allowing 
mutation in favour of the transferees in the village records. 
Thus while the law remains inoperative to prevent transfers, 
the spirit of the Registration Act is also being frustrated. 
This question was recently raised by the Registration Depart- 
ment and both the Deputy Commissioner and the Revenue 
Commissioner considered the practice to be illogical.” 

The Sambalpur Committee went on to recommend the aboli- 
tion of the present restrictions on transfers of occupancy land in 
the interests of the general tenantry of the open country, suggest- 
ing that until a tenant could freely transfer his land it would be 
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hopeless to expect any real improvement in rural credit. On 
the other hand they suggested that there should be a definite 
prohibition -of transfer of occupancy holdings to non-residents 
of the district, as this would rapidly increase the landless class in 
the district. This recommendation should be regarded as supple- 
mented by the following recommendations in paragraphs 402-3 
of the Report of the Partially Excluded Area's Enquiry Com- 
mittee, Orissa, 1940 : — 

"At present no land is saleable or transferable by the 
aborigines, as also is the case with the non-aboriginals. But 
this provision in law is circumvented in more than one way 
and transfer of lands does take place in innumerable cases. 
This has resulted in the aborigines possessing very few lands 
and in their losing whatever land they have. So whatever be 
the political status of the district in future, the Committee 
considers that the aborigines as a community . are likely to 
suffer unless some measures of protection be afforded to them 
till they have reached the level of enlightenment of the non- 
aborigines. 

“The Committee, therefore, recommends that necessary 
legislation be enacted to safeguard their interests. The fol- 
lowing measures are also recommended : — 

(a) ' The complete prohibition of surrender or transfer 

of lands now in the possession of aborigines except 
in the circumstances shown in ( b ) below. 

( b ) Investing the Deputy Commissioner with powers, 
after full investigation into each case, to sanction 
the transfer of land by sale or otherwise to any 
other aborigines, preferably to relatives of the 
transferor, and failing that to other members of the 
same tribe and failing that to a member or mem- 
bers of any other aboriginal tribe. While doing 
this he should see that the lands are not concen- 
trated in the hands of a few prosperous tribal 
people who may be in possession of a large acreage 
of land. In case of any aboriginal losing his lands 
by non-payment of rent or by non-cultivation or 
otherwise, it must be leased again only to abori- 
gines and that too after the specific permission of 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

(c) While leasing out waste lands in villages for the 
purpose of cultivation, preference should be given, 
to members of aboriginal tribes, more so to land- 
less people among them. 

(d) Zamindars belonging to the aboriginal tribes should 
be excluded from the operation of this protection. 

_ List of aborigines should be the same as that men- 
tioned in the 13th Schedule of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, for the district of Sambalpur.” 

125. These recommendations (a) and (b) are very similar to 
part (b) of the proposed Land Alienation Amendment Bill sum- 
marised in paragraph 121 above. The Sambalpur recommenda- 
tion (/;) is perhaps somewhat sounder, as it is clearly right that, 
for example, in a Korku tract if the land is to be transferred to 
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another aboriginal by the Deputy Commissioner in proceedings 
for setting aside a transfer to a non-aboriginal, efforts should be 
made to settle it with another Korku before introducing a Gond. 
For working the provisions however it will be necessary for 
Deputy Commissioners to have at their command far more ready 
and accurate information as to the ethnic composition of the 
population of the aboriginal tracts of their districts than this 
enquiry has* shown them to have possessed before it began. If 
the detailed ethnographic maps that have been compiled (in some 
districts with far more care than in others) are at all accurate, 
it may now be possible to define with some precision the areas 
in which aboriginal tribes other than Gonds should have a prior 
right to allocation of a surrendered or abandoned tenancy lands 
in preference to — 

(a) other aboriginals, and 

( b ) non-aboriginals. 

In the really backward areas where there are large homo- 
genous tracts occupied by aboriginals of one tribe it is desirable 
to prohibit the granting of land by the landlord to tenants of 
any 'tribe other than the tribe constituting the great bulk of the 
inhabitants. An exception will however have to be made in 
favour of such necessary menial or artisan castes as potters, black- 
smiths, weavers, graziers, carpenters and Mehra village watchmen 
or whatever local caste supplies the village watchmen*. 

126. This means that a good deal will have to be left to care- 
ful rule-making based upon thorough local enquiry in each dis- 
trict, while the Act itself might provide that certain clauses should 
only come into force in particular tracts as and when those tracts 
are notified for that purpose. In that case however a definite 
enquiry must be set on foot in each district and a time-limit given 
to Deputy Commissioners for the submission of proposals. The 

. experience of the Land Alienation Act has shown that when it is 
left to individual district officers to make proposals for the appli- 
cation of an Act to areas or tribes at their own discretion, if a 
Deputy Commissioner is not interested in the objects of the Act 
or in the aboriginals whom it is intended to benefit, they are 
for years deprived of the protection which the Act was designed 
to give them ; when subsequently (in the case of the Land Aliena- . 
tion Act it has sometimes been after 22 years) a Deputy Commis- 
sioner comes who takes interest in the matter, often. many abori- 
ginals have in the interval lost the land which would have been 
saved to them had the Act been applied to them shortly after it 
became law. 

127. The principle of priority to aboriginal candidates for 
vacant land has already been recognised by Government itself 
in certain ryotwari areas of the province, notably the Melghat 
taluq of Berar. and parts of Baihar Tahsil and Nimar District. If 
this practice is sound for government-owned land, it is equally 

•Village watchmen of Mrhra or kindred crates are sometimes bad exolniteoi 
of aboriginals. -In the Hill Marin villages o f Ahiri Zaminda-i on f’*e borders of 
the Kutru zamindari and the Antaearh tahsil of-Jlastar Sta'e, the ketwars in 
whose _ circles these villages lie reside in the plains below whence they make 
periodic rounds in the hill villages levying various exactions from the Hill IVTarias. 
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sound lor zamindari and mnlguznri land. It nwy reduce pro- 
prietors’ income from nazarana and consent-money but such in- 
come is -really of the nature of capitalised rent in excess of the 
rent assessed by Settlement Officers at settlement. Government 
does not lake such income into account when calculating pro- 
prietary assets at settlements, nor is it liable to income-tax. The 
whole practice of levying nazarana has been an inevitable deve- 
lopment of the theories that underlay the thrusting upon the 
naturally ryotwari villages of this province a system based upon 
European conceptions of landlordism. As a working basis it 
might be suggested_t hat in all villages, where the aboriginal popu- 
lation in 1941 is 75 per cent or more, no Jand should be legally 
transferable from aboriginals to non-aboriginals, and even if non- 
aboriginal land falls vacant through surrender, it should only be 
rc-sctilcd with aboriginals or with members of the menial O'- 
artisan castes whose services are necessary to the village economy; 
in the Melghat, for example, under section fifi of the Bcrar Land 
Revenue Code, which restricts the rights of transfer of land ot 
certain aboriginal or backward castes, Balai, Maltar, Gaoli, 
Moghul, Gowari, Chamar and Mang amongst other menial castes 
have been notified as classes to whom the section will apply. 

128. Amongst areas where specific aboriginal tribes should 
have priority over other aboriginal tribes may be mentioned the 
Baiga Clink in Dindori Tahsil and certain adjacent Bniga villages 
in the mnlguznri tracts of Dindori, Bilnspur and Mungcli Tahsils 
and in the Baihar Tahsil (mnlguznri, khalsa and znmindari); 
Bharia-Bhumia villages in Cli hi ndwara Jagirs and adjacent parts 
of Gadarwara, Narsinghpur and Sconi Tahsils; Korku tracts jn 
Nimar and Bctul Districts .and parts of Moshangabad; certain 
Bhil areas in Nimar District; Kamar areas in Bindrn-Nawngnrh 
Zamindari; Sawara areas in Saugor, Raipur and Bilnspur Dis- 
tricts; and areas in Chhattisgarh, particularly Bilnspur, occupied 
by Kawar, ICorwa, Dhanwar, Binjhwar and Bhaina. Such priority 
over other aboriginal tribes is perhaps unnecessary for Gone 
except in the case of Maria Gond in Ahiri Zamindari and in the 
Garchiroli Zamindaris (except those owned by Halba or Muslim - 
zamindars). 

129. So much for the outlines of the legislation needed. 
How far it is necessary to extend it even to areas, such as the 
greater part of Mnndln, where the aboriginal is as vet in no great 
danger of expropriation from tenancy land will be answered 
differently by different District Officers., In my own view it defi- 
nitely breaksdown the solidarity of village life in aboriginal areas 
if malguzars arc allowed to encourage settlement in those areas 
of large numbers of tenants of non-aboriginal castes or commu- 
nities; sooner or later the whole use and wont of tribal life is 
undermined by the intrusive element. Therefore, speaking gene- 
rally, the consent of the Deputy Commissioner should be neces- 
sary before land, whether zamindari, malguzari or ryotwari, can 
be given out to non-aboriginals. I have recognised the debt that 
the aboriginal agriculturist owes in parts of the province, to Marar 
and other Hindu cultivators who have settled in their midst. 
But enough of these have already settled there, and they will be 
free to transmit their land bv inheritance, perhaps even by transfer 
to other non-aboriginalsT If in any area agriculture is so back- 
ward that it needs to be improved from the example of settlers 
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of good cultivating castes, then the policy should be deliberate 
settlement of colonies of such castes in selected areas, perhaps 
around bazar villages, where tribal agriculturists may be encour- 
aged to visit and see for themselves the better cultivating methods 
of the settlers. In the Melghat taluq of Amraoti District, for 
example, it would be better to have a few definite non-aboriginal 
cultivating villages than to allow, as has happened around Dliarni, 
many Muslim and non-aboriginal Hindu settlers to establish 
themselves to the detriment of the Korku. 

130. There should be no hesitation whatsoever in applying 
the new law everywhere to aboriginal absolute occupancy holdings 
and to all aboriginal holdings in the open country and in the 
country on the fringes of the many aboriginal tracts, even in the 
most advanced districts. On this basis the law should apply 
immediately to the whole of Nagpur, Wardhn. Jubbulpore, 
Saugor, Hoshnngabnd and Nimar. and to the khalsa areas of 
Chanda, Chhindwara, Balnghat, Bhandarn, Raipur, Drug and 
Bilaspur Districts. I would apply it also to all the Betul District, 
and to the plains znmmdaris of Bhandarn and Balnghat Districts. 
Certain other areas in the other zamindnris of the province have 
been indicated in the preceding description of the conditions of 
..each district. 

131. The fact remains that the ideal land tenure system for 
the aboriginal is his own natural rvotwari system, with villages 
controlled by patcls and muqiultlams of the chief local aboriginal 
caste. Whether it be in Mnndln, Baihnr. Bclul or any other areas, 
the contrast in contentment and well-being between aboriginals 
of a village held by a non-aboriginal proprietor (generally an 
absentee) and ryotwnri villages under aboriginal patcls is remark- 
able; the same thing may also he seen in the belter forest villages 
in the districts which have had a succession of good Divisional 
Forest Officers. I recommend any one who is not disposed to 
agree with this to try a walk from Betul through the forest village 
of Dharnkhoh and other villages in the Ranipur reserved forest 
to Ranipur and back through Amdhnna to Betul, or to see the 
difference in the Bhainsdchi Tnhsil between the rvotwari villages 
around Sawalmendha and the adjacent malguzari villages around 
Kotalkund, as the Berar border is approached on the Betul-Ellich- 
pur road. For wTetchedness few places could be worse than the 
aboriginal villages belonging to absentee moneylending and other 
Hindu and Muslim landlords in various parts of the Nagpur 
District, in the Gond tracts of Saugor, in many parts of Betul 
and in Mandla, in fact in most districts of the province. In the 
1916—21 Betul Settlement Report, paragraph 9, Mr. C. G. 
Chencvix Trench, C.I.E., wrote of the chief characteristic of all 
landlords in that district other than Gond and Korkus as being 
the almost complete absence of any "feudal” or sentimental tie 
between them and their tenants. He continued : 

"Some of the largest Bania and Brahman malguzars 
frankly admit to never going near their villages. They 
manage exclusively through agents, and positively the only 
prominent malguzar with any idea of personal responsibility 
towards his ‘asamis’ is, I believe, the Kunbi of Nawapur who 
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owns 11 villages in the Multai and Bhainsdehi tahsiis. Col* 
lectibn of rents (and other dues) and cultivation of home- 
farms make up the sum total of their functions as landlords. 
In other respects they leave their tenants alone and the latter 
expect nothing else. ‘Squeezing’ of aboriginal tenants is 
rife in the forest tracts and is the only form of oppression 
practised on a serious scale. It consists in the levy of un- 
authorised dues of forced labour, mahua, chironji, gulli, 
grass, firewood and fowls, in return for which some more or 
less shadowy concession is sometimes granted. In some vil- 
lages the aggregate value of these illicit dues (carefully dis- 
tinguished from collections sanctioned by village custom) 
alone equals the land revenue. The aboriginal is a submis- 
sive creature, easily frightened, and the avidity with which 
moneylenders buy up jungle properties, often at very long 

g rices, is thus in part explained. Next to the moncylcnding 
anias and Brahmins, Rajputs practise those extortions, most 
systematically, but this caste, which held 92 villages at last 
settlement, is losing ground rapidly.” 

Compare with this the following quotation from paragraph 72 
of Mr. H. F. E. Bell’s Mandla Settlement Report of 1904—10 
in which after enumerating 12 large landowners in- the district 
(only one of whom, holding 12 villages, was an aboriginal) whose 
estates comprised 604 of the 1,446 maiguzari villages of Mandla 
District, he continued : 

“Besides these, there are a large number of smaller 
estates, partly owned by malguzars who live in one or other 
of their villages, and partly by non-residents from one or two 
of the large centres; and there are no more than 409 villages 
in which there is a resident member of the proprietary body. 
It is therefore hardly necessary to say that on the whole the 
malguzars of the district are an indifferent lot. There can 
be but little sympathy between a Gond tenantry and non- 
residents of an alien caste : villages which their owners have 
in some cases practically never seen are left to their own 
devices, to struggle on as best they may : rents are collected 
before they are due to save a double journey : tenants are 
compelled to travel long distances to the malguzars’ head- 
quarters to perform the customary bhet begar, such as car- 
riage of wood and grass, thatching and other works. But in 
many cases the malguzars are worse than indifferent. The 
apathetic simplicity and ignorance of the Gonds renders 
them no match for determined or educated aggression, and 
the larger estates, such as those of Raja Gokul Das, Jagan- 
nath Chowdhari, Beohar Raghubir Singh, and the Dei estate, 
are left largely to the tender mercies of dubious and undesir- 
able agents, and will be found full of -active oppression and 
chicanery, by no means always within the four corners of the 
law. Nor as a rule are matters any better when fairly large 
landowners commence taking a direct part in the manage- 
ment of their villages : it would be difficult to find a more 
oppressed estate than that of Gaya Parshad of Singarpur, and 
the estates of Makund Singh of Bijapuri, Sh.ahzad Singh of 
Shahpura, Janardhan Singh of Shahpur, and all the Kalar 
malguzars of North-West Dindori, are managed on lines 



Fig. 6. Gond youth from Dindori Tahsil. 

Photo by Baron C. von Finer Haimendorf. 
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which leave very much indeed to be desired. But there is 
fortunately another side to this rather depressing, outlook. 

It is true that the majority of the villages of the district are 
owned by absentees, who can seldom if ever be more than 
indifferent landlords, and are often definitely worse. There 
are in fact many tracts where there are practically no resident 
malguzars at all : for example, in the. tract made up of the 
Mokas, Ramnagar, Ghugri and Chapartala groups, only 30 
out of the 453 villages are owned by resident malguzars : even 
the htnoelt, or open tract round Mandla, where there is every 
amenity of life and little excuse for absenteeism, can boast 
of only 55 residential villages out of a total of 174 : and 
Ramepur, where the Rathor Telis. are strong, is the only 
group where more than half the villages are residential (91 
out of 125). Out of a total number of 1,446 malguzari vil- 
lages, however, 409 or just over a quarter are residential : and 
possibly about as many again belong to men residing in 
neighbouring villages and, being within easy reach, are to 
all intents and purposes residential villages. The cultivating 
castes — Kurmis, Lodhis, Kirars, Rathors and the like — who 
are the main part of the residential malguzars are usually on 
good terms with their tenantry : and their keenness on ex- 
tending their home-farm, which might, with an inferior ten- 
antry, lead them into oppression, is usually held in check by 
the fact that in their villages of residence, the tenantry is of 
their own or some other good cultivating caste, and not 
lightly to be imposed upon. The few villages in which Gonds 
have succeeded in retaining their proprietary rights are, how- 
ever, the most contented : and it is in these alone that some 
trace of the old patriarchal system still survive : the malguzar 
occupies the position of primus inter pares, finances the vil- 
lages with grain, settles small disputes, and with very few 
exceptions has neither the power nor the inclination to take 
any advantage of his tenantry.” 

That conditions of this kind continue in Mandla District may 
be seen from various examples given in my Notes on the Abori- 
ginal Problem in the Mandla District, paragraphs 33-34, and from 
the following extract from a recent letter, dated January 27th, 

1942, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mandla : 

"Everywhere I go I find more and more evidence of the 
exploitation of the aboriginal by malguzars, traders, con- 
tractors and others. This season I have been touring in the 
interior in many localities which probably had not been visit- 
ed since Settlement and I find the general state of affairs appal- • 
ling. There is almost complete anarchy in the villages : 
the alien malguzar does just what he likes. He makes a 
demand for grazing dues or payment for nistar and when the 
villagers protest, he will ‘compound’ with them, demanding 
a round sum like a hundred rupees. If they do not agree he 
will impound their cattle, run cases against them in civil 
courts or even harass them with gangs of loafers hired in 
Mandla or Jubbulpore. It is simply astounding \yhat does 
go on in the villages. In a village called Keolari on the 
border of Seoni I found that the malguzar, one Biharila! 

Bania of Jubbulpore and Mandla, had forcibly cut the crops' 
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of a large Gond family and had had the menfolk beaten up 
by a gang of five loafers from Mandla. The family were 
without food and the Gond Gumashta-Mukaddam was too 
terrified to complain about what was going on to the police. 
The same malguzar had called the village kotwar into 
Mandla, some thirty miles away, and beaten him there for 
doing something which displeased him. In a nearby village 
called Ataria, the new malguzar, a railway gang muqaddam. 
Loci hi by caste, had been stopping all nislar and deliberately 
trying to drive the tenants out of the village in order to get 
their land for himself and his family. In the same area there 
was a Brahmin, called Kalfca Prasad, who had recently bought 
two villages and had taken away the lac cultivated by the 
tenants and had made a completely new demand for grazing 
dues, to which he was not entitled. In a village in Niwas 
I found a malguzar who had forcibly, dismantled two Gond 
tenants.’ houses which had been standing since Settlement on 
6omc pretext or other. Yesterday I came across a case 
in which a Gond tenant had for 17 or 18 years preserved 
timber in one of his fields. In 1939 he had sold it and on 
the malguzar’s claiming the timber he had approached my 
predecessor. The tenant was told that the timber was his, 
and had a copy of the Deputy Commissioner’s written order. 
The malguzar however still claimed it and had 'seized' it. 
The timber was still unsold in consequence. Then all the 
villagers of Beohar Raghubir Singh’s estate have complained 
to me bitterly about the way he oppresses them by demanding 
grazing dues, forbidding nislar, cutting down the trees in their 
fields, etc. They told me that last year he had been fined 
Rs. 50 for breach of the wajib-ttl-arz for taking grazing dues, . 
that the appeal had been rejected by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the Commissioner, but that he had told them 
that the order was illegal and that he was going up to Nagpur 
to get it reversed and in the meantime they must continue 
to pay their grazing dues, which he had already collected 
from them for this year. I find that several tenants had had 
civil court decrees awarded against them for non-payment of 
these grazing dues. I am looking into this and I feel, there 
must be something very wrong about the procedure in the 
civil court,* for I verified the wajib-ul-arz and found' the ten- 
ants were entitled to free grazing. The position of trees in 
the tenants’ holdings is very unsatisfactory. I am not quite 
sure what the new Tenancy Act means, where it says that the 
tenant has the same rights in trees 1 as he has in his holding, 
the two being entirely different. They cannot lop branches 
off a holding or cut it down and carry it away. At present 
the malguzars in this district are heavily exploiting their 
jungle owing to the demand for timber for the war and vast 
quantities of trees are being cut down in tenants’ fields." 

132. I suggested in 1935 that a necessary reform was the 
expropriation of non-aboriginal malguzars of aboriginal villages 
and the conversion of the latter into ryotwari villages together 
with a reservation of appointments of muqaddam and muqaddam -„ 

f umashta in aboriginal villages for members of aboriginal tribes. 

o the latter suggestion partial effect has been given by amend- 
ment qf rub*. VI under section 191 of the Land Revenue Act to 
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provide that. in villages in which aboriginals predominate, tio 
person who is not an aboriginal shall be appointed muqaddam- 
gmnashta, unless the Revenue Officer is satisfied, that no suitable 
aboriginal is available. The enforcement of this rule will need 
constant watching. The obstacle in the way of buying-up the 
non-aboriginal malguzars of aboriginal villages is financial ; the 
burden of compensation might be beyond the present means of 
this province, to judge from the examination made of the 1921 
Retrenchment Committee’s proposal to buy out all malguzars 
in this province as the only real means of effecting ultimate sub- 
stantial increase in provincial revenues, since malguzars intercept 
50 per cent of the rents as compared with the rvotwari patels' 
commission of from one to three annas in every rupee of land 
revenue. A more detailed examination might now be made of the 
cost of buying out malguzars in selected aboriginal tracts. That 
this, combined with prohibition of the grant of land to non-aborU 
ginals in aboriginal areas, will he the only effective safeguard for 
aboriginal seems to me to be definitely the case. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Mandla writes : — 

“In view of the disastrous effect of the malguzari system 
on the primitive people, it would be advisable to expropriate 
malguzars in predominantly aboriginal villages, buying them 
out and converting the villages to rvotwari ; a loan could be 
raised for this, and it should not be difficult to provide for 
interest and redemption out of the extra revenue accruing.” 

The 1936 examination of the suggestion produced a good deal 
of agreement from the Deputy Commissioners. Those in favour 
included the then Deputy Commissioners of Bilaspur, Balaghat, 
Niniar, Hoshangabad, Nagpur and Betul. Mr. Stent, who was 
then Commissioner of the Nagpur Division, wrote as follows: — 

“The Deputy Commissioners of Nagpur and Betul 
support this proposal, while the Deputy Commissioners of 
Chanda and Chhindwara oppose it mainly on the ground of 
expense. The Deputy Commissioner of Betul has given 
some interesting information as to the progressive disposses- 
sion ot the agricultural classes and especially of aboriginal 
proprietors in that district. Expropriation, however, would 
undoubtedly involve heavy initial expenditure and, if interest 
on the capital outlay be taken into account, would not be a 
paying proposition. I have no doubt that it would be in the 
best interests of the aboriginal tenants. Most of these 
tenants would not be able to pay down a reasonable sum in 
order to purchase malik maqbuza rights, and it would be 
necessary to settle villages as raiyatwari. Government 
would, of course, gain by receiving the malguzar’s share of 
the village assets. The best course, I think, would be to 
take every opportunity of acquiring such villages when they 
have to be sold for debt in collectors’ cases, and negotiate for 
the purchase of a few villages of this kind in each district to 
start with at a price not exceeding 20 times the land revenue. 
If the percentage of malguzari assets taken as land revenue is 
assumed to be 50, this would mean that Government would 
geP-5 per cent on its. capital outlay, which is above the 
current market rate of interest. 
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Sir Geoffrey Burton, who was then Commissioner of the Jiihbul- 
pore Division, made the more cautious comment : — 

“The expropriation of non-aboriginal malguzars is a 
very drastic measure. The principle of the conversion of 
malguzari villages into raiyatwari ones where non-aboriginal 
malguzars have expropriated aboriginal villagers might be 
generally accepted by Government, and action be taken in 
bad cases upon the reports of the Deputy Commissioners. 
It should be possible to arrange for this without undue hard- 
ship, under the Land Acquisition Act. Where such villages 
come to auction Government should consider buying them 
in. The example of a few instances in which malguzari 
villages had been converted into raiyatwari villages would 
have an effect of discouraging expropriation in other 
villages.” 

Little action has however been taken either to examine the 
financial implications of general expropriation of non-aboriginal 
malguzars in aboriginal tracts, or to enable the Deputy Commis- 
sioners in sales for arrears of land revenue or in execution of 
decrees for sale of land transferred by Civil Courts to Revenue 
Officers for execution to bid on behalf of the Crown and buy in 
malguzari villages. Positive instructions that they should bid for ' 
the Crown in such sales seem to be required, the purchase being 
if necessary financed from provincial loans; the cost however 
would not he very great and could be estimated by getting from 
selected districts a List of the cases in which during the past five 
years the Crown could have bought whole villages changing 
hands in this way and by calculating from this the average annual 
sum likely to be required. 

133. Zamindari villages . — The position is discussed in the 
next part of this Chapter, dealing with the loss of land in pro- 
prietary villages. 

134. Ryotwari villages . — Legislation is not as necessary ,in 
ryotwari villages.. It is necessary, however, to enforce and 
extend the principle mentioned above as already applicable to 
certain ryotwari areas, that vacant survey numbers in pre- 
dominantly aboriginal villages and tracts should only be allotted 
to aboriginal ryots or ryots of the menial castes whose assistance 
is necessary to the village economy. The Provinical Govern- 
ment can at any time, by rules under section 211 of the Land 
Revenue Act, clarify the position and strengthen the protection 
to be given in this way to the aboriginal. The present rules are 
divided into two parts, the first dealing with those villages which 
have been surveyed and divided into survey numbers on which 
separate. assessments have been fixed, and the second part with 
villages in which it has been directed under section 205 of the 
Land Revenue Act, that no separate assessment should be im- 
posed on survey numbers. For both these classes of villages a 
rule is necessary to the effect that in predominantly aboriginal 
villages no land shall be allotted to a non-aboriginal except, to 
a limited number of members of the menial, artisan and grazing 
castes. A Jist of the aboriginal villages should be maintained in 
each tahsil. Under rule I (6), Deputy Commissioners .are em- 
powered to order that in any. village the allotment of survey 
numbers which are vacant owing to surrender or abandonment 
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sh.all be made by auction, provided that in Nimar District the 
allotment of survey numbers shell, unless otherwise directed by 
the Provincial Government, be made by auction. This is un- 
sound so far as predominantly aboriginal villages are concerned. 
There should be no auction in such villages. The Provincial 
Government recently exempted the Padlya revenue inspector 
circle of Harsud Tahsil from the operation of the proviso; a 
practical demonstration by the local Gond and Korku ryots of 
their gratitude for this concession has already been mentioned 
in paragraph 45. Under clause (iii) of the same rule the Nimar 
district is exempted from the provision that the bids shall be 
restricted to agriculturists who have resided in villages for at 
least a year before the auction and, in the case of uninhabited 
villages, to the agriculturists of adjoining inhabited rvotwari 
villages, though the Deputy Commissioner has discretion for 
special reasons to allow any other person to bid. In Nimar bids 
are open to all persons, provided that for the protection of 
aboriginals the Deputy Commissioner may restrict bidding to 
agriculturists who have lived in the village for at least a year 
before the auction and, in uninhabited villages, to agriculturists 
of adjoining inhabited rvotwari villages. But in aboriginal vil- 
lages, in Nimar or elsewhere, the bids should be restricted to 
aboriginals of any tribe who have resided in the same patwari 
circle for at least a year before the auction or to aboriginals of 
the tribe or tribes predominant in the village, wherever pre- 
viously resident. The policy of attempting to get the highest 
price for land in rvotwari villages in aboriginal tracts regardless 
of the community to which the bidders belong should definitely 
be abolished in favour of absolute preference to non-aboriginals 
and the necessary village menials, artisans and graziers. It is 
also most important to see that the patel and mukaddam of 
ryotwari villages in aboriginal tracts should invariably be abori- 
ginals. I have drawn attention to this in paragraph 82 of my 
The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District. 

135. As regards the actual allotment of survey numbers, 
I reproduce below paragraph 84 of my Balaghat Report : — 

“84. All the ryotwari villages of the tahsil have been 
surveyed and divided into survey numbers, and for this 
reason allotment is made not by the patel but by the Tahsil- 
dar. It is the duty of patels to report the abandonment of 
survey numbers, but in practice they do not do so, and the 
tahsili gets this information from the patwari. There has 
been no general order under rule I (6) (i) under section 211, 
Land Revenue Act, that survey numbers vacated by surren- 
der or abandonment shall be auctioned, but often where 
there have been several competitors for such survey numbers 
they have been auctioned under the special order of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Nor is there any district order that 
- so far as possible lands shall be. given to aboriginals in vil- 
lages where aboriginals predominate. The ryotwari rules 
in this respect should perhaps be modified for aboriginal 
areas, so as to reproduce the practice, in the Melghat, where 
preference is always given to aboriginals and semi-aborigi- 
nals. In Baihar when plots are auctioned, not only is no 
preference given to aboriginal bidders, but in practice it is 


almost impossible for them to bid successfully against their 
Hindu rivals. There would he no great difficulty in adopt- 
ing the Mclghat prneiice, because in Baihar at least villages 
tend to be cither mainly aboriginal or mainly Hindu, and 
nearly all have ninny unallotted survey numbers. There is 
too much delay in the allotment of new. survey numbers. 
The practice is for each care to he looked into on the spot 
by the Tahsildar or NVtb-Tah«-ildar, and so the case drags 
on till a virit to the village can be lifted into a., regular tour 
programme. I ’sc mighl be made of rule 1 (5) under sec- 
tion 211, Hand Revenue Act. by the Deputy Commissioner 
to issue nn order that throughout the tahsil no formal appli- 
cation for survey numbers shall be needed when the applicant 
is an aboriginal, and that in such a case the paid shall allot, 
subject to the subsequent approval of the Tahsildar." 

136. Mr. Hyde, the Deputy Commissioner, Manilla, has, 
however, recently pointed out to me certain practical difficulties 
in the way of allotment of land by patch. Mr. Hyde refers to 
an interesting report received from the Naib-Tahsildar, Dindori, 
on the working of the allotment of survey numbers by patch in 
ryotwari villages from which, he says, it seems— 

“that it is really inadvisable to leave the allotment of 
land in the hands of aboriginal patch, for in this, as in 
everything else, they seem unable to stand up to outsiders 
and to protect themselves and their villages. They arc found 
to allot more land than is allowed under the standing orders, 
to give survey numbers to mm-ahoricinals and to non- 
residents and to give out small parcels of land to people 
whose one object is to get free grazing in the raivatwari 
forests. In a big tahsil with hundreds, of raivatwari villages, 
like Dindori, it i> difficult for the Tahsildar to exercise 
effective control over the patel’s allotments. Frequently 
also the patel is in the hands of the patwari. It is difficult 
to suggest a satisfactory solution, but I do think the reserva- 
tion of raivatwari villages for aboriginals would be a partial 
solution. Revenue Officers should also have much greater 
powers in a' . riginal areas for turning out undesirable non- 
aboriginals from the -raiyatwari villages. Once they get in 
and are allotted survey numbers it is almost impossible to 
get rid of them. They frequently get hold of a good raiyat- 
wari. village and directly or indirectly drive out all the 
aboriginals. Bhua and Bichhia, two of the best raiyatwari 
villages,^ are practically completely non-aboriginal, full of 
Banias, Telis, Brahmins and others.. At a recent auction of 
survey numbers not a single aboriginal bid : so I refused to 
sanction many of the offers and gave out the land without 
auction to Gond residents who had insufficient . cultivation. 
The damage has already gone too far, however. Mr. Patel 
quotes the case of Bhanpur raiyatwari in the Mawai circle, 
where no aboriginals will take up vacant survey numbers 
because they are afraid of, the Bahna Mussalmans, who have 
control of the village.” 

Mr. Hyde says that the more he sees of Mandla District tjie 
more he comes to the conclusion that effective’ protection, of 
the aboriginal can only be t secured by strict protective legislation 
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enforced by an executive staff with very . great .powers. The 
Gond and the Baiga simply cannot cope with modern conditions 
and are really incapable of looking after themselves and. their 
own interests. If, as is suggested elsewhere*, legislation is 
undertaken on the lines of the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts Act 
of 1906, Revenue Officers will automatically be vested with wider 
executive powers to deal on tour with cases of oppression, ex- 
propriation and illegal settlements of lands with non-aboriginals, 
and the quite ineffective protection now theoretically available to 
the aboriginal from the civil courts will be replaced by some- 
thing effective. The report of .Mr. S. S. Patel, Naib-Tahsildar, 
to which Mr. Hyde refers, is of interest, and part of it is repro- 
duced below : — 

“I received pattas from all these three revenue inspector 
circles for the year 1940-41 as late as October 1941, when as 
a matter of fact even pattas for 1941-42 should have been 
prepared and delivered to the tenants. The following diffi- 
culties are experienced by the Revenue Officer while sanc- 
tioning pattas which are sent as late as stated above: — 

(1) Patels being ignorant of the. conditions of allotment 

are found to allot areas in excess of 20 acres of (black 
soil) mota land and 40 acres of barra land. 

(2) Patels allot land in such small areas as about 0.25 acre 

assessed to two or three annas revenue, which 
entitle the ryot to the right to graze eight head of 
cattle free. In such a case the area is taken by the 
ryot not for the sake of cultivation but for acquiring 
free grazing rights. 

(3) Patels allot survey numbers even to non-aboriginals 

which results in great hardship and inconvenience 
to the aboriginal ryots of the same village. 

(4) Patels allot land even to those ryots who at the time 

promise to take up residence but subsequently do 
not fulfil the promise and accordingly have to be 
proceeded against. 

(5) When more than one ryot demand the sapte survey 

number the patel allots it to the one whom he likes 
without taking into consideration whether he is an 
aboriginal or not, or whether he takes it with the 
intention of cultivation or merely of getting grazing 
rights. The pafwari under the present practice has 
no other alternative but to prepare the patta in 
favour of that man whom the patel selects. 

(6) The revenue of the survey numbers is included in the 

kistbandi B-l and B-2 according to the allotments 
made by the patel. 

(7) When cases of unauthorized cultivation are started at 

the instance of the patwari. patels who really had 
not allotted the survey numbers before, appear in 
court, and for reasons best known to them, state that 
they had allotted the land. The patwari’s report is 
not believed, and he is blamed for nothing. 

•See paragraphs 254 and 235, and Appendix F at the end of this Report. 
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. “It is generally found that the Revenue Officers accord 
their sanction to the allotments made by the patels without 
using their discretion for the following reasons: — 

(11) The pattas are received so late that the tenant has 
almost completed his possession over the survey 
number for that year.. 

(2) The revenue having been included in the qistbandi B-l 

and B-2 and recovered by now, the Revenue Officer 
is obliged to legalize the action of the patch 

(3) The tenant having enjoyed possession, having paid 

revenue and been allotted land by the patel who is 
supposed to be in charge of the allotments can 
legally question the right of the Revenue Officer to 
reject the allotment made to him, at least for the 
* year. 

It was perhaps in view of such difficulties the’ new system 
of allotments by Tahsildars was started three or four years 
ago, which takes away the right of the patels of those vil- 
lages to allot survey 'numbers in any. way. Although this 
system is working" more satisfactorily than the system of 
allotment by patels, it is not practicable to take up this latter 
system in all the ryotwari villages, which are so many in 
this tahsil. In order that much time may not be lost and 
the ryots may acquire possession over the survey numbers 
just when they need them for cultivation, the system of 
allotment by the patel is the only desirable and practical 
solution of this important duty in ryotwari villages. But to 
avoid these difficulties, some sort of definite procedure must 
be followed throughout. 

"According to the. gaon qa’ida (ryotwari wajib-ul-arz), 
Part 2. section 1, survey numbers are to be allotted by the 
Tahsildar through the patel and according to section 211 (5), 
Land Revenue Act, and Rule I (5) thereunder, the allotment 
is not supposed to be final till the Tahsildar accords sanction 
to the allotment made by the patel on this report of the 
patwari and revenue inspector. If this procedure were 
strictly followed then no such difficulties would have been 
experienced. The patwaris and revenue inspectors do not 
realize that it is their duty to see that the patel observes" 
the allotment rules and orders when allotting lands to the 

ryots. They should see that ryots who only desire to get 

grazing rights in the village, such as Labhanas and Banjaras 
and other non-aboriginals, are not allotted any survey num- 
bers, but that as far as possible all should be allotted to the 

aboriginals. Looking to the conditions and demand for 

survey numbers in this lahsil-it can safely be said that allot- 
ments should be limited to aboriginals. The disadvantages 
of allotments made to non-aboriginals can best be illustrated 
by the example of Bhanpur village in patwari circle 58 of 
Mawai revenue inspector circle. Though there are many 
qabilkasht numbers in this village, no aboriginal agrees to 
take any survey number in this village from fear of trouble 
from the present non-aboriginal ryots, who are almost all of 
them Bahna Musalmans. The patwaris should tell the ryots 
and patels not to allow possession of survey numbers where 
any allotment condition is infringed. If they find that 
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excessive land has been allotted, or that land in small plots 
paying only two or three annas revenue has been allotted 
tor the sake of getting grazing rights, or that non-aboriginals 
have been allotted survey numbers, they should be prevented 
from acquiring possession and reports should be sent to the 
Revenue Officers in charge of the circta at once. If the 
patels do not help the patwaris in informing them about the 
survey numbers allotted by them or in any other duty, the 
patwari and revenue inspector should submit reports against 
such patels, recommending their removal or other suitable 
punishment. The patwaris should take in writing from the 
patels on or about the 15th July, lists of survey numbers 
allotted by them. Other cases of cultivation detected by the 
patwaris at the time of girdavari or before it should be 
treated as cases of unauthorized cultivation. Patels would 
not as at present be able to depose in court falsely that they 
have allotted a survey number when they have not done so, 
if they had not included it in the list submitted by them. 
To me it appears that as for surrenders, some date should 
be fixed for allotments also. Land is generally needed for 
cultivation at the time of preparing land for kharij and rabi 
crops — twice in a year. Applications for allotments for 
kharij should reach the Tahsildar by the 30th June with the 
reports of the patwaris. The Tahsildar should then sanction 
the allotments on the applications which should be returned 
to the patels by the 15th July. Those whom the Tahsildar 
rejects should then be asked to give up the land if they have 
taken possession. The pattas and qabuliyats if possible 
should be sent with the applications, or as soon as possible 
afterwards. Once the Tahsildar’s sanction has been given, 
pattas can be delivered at any 'subsequent time. For rabi- 
sowing, applications for allotments should be sent to the 
Tahsildar by the 15th November and should be returned 
with orders by the 30th November. Revenue Officers should 
promptly decide those cases in which they differ from patels 
after local enquiry. The whole svstem will work quite satis- 
factorily if the patels and patwaris are made to realize and 

f ierform their duties correctly and promptly. Revenue 
nsjpectors and Revenue Officers should maintain strict super- 
vision over their work. If possible, as for crop enquiries, 
the Revenue Officers should arrange continuous tours at the 
two times of year when lands arc most generally needed by 
the tenants, and make the allotments and decide disputes on 
the spot.” 

It is necessary to remember that it has been intended by the 
late Ministry’ after it had secured the passage of the Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill to take up the question of revising the Land 
Revenue Act, and a probable consequence of this would have 
been the grant to ryots in ryotwari villages of rights of trans- 
ferring their holdings as free as those granted to tenants in pro- 
prietary villages by the Tenancy (Amendment) Act. For this ' 
reason therefore even though it be not necessary to apply the 
proposed Land Alienation (Amendment) Act, to ryotwari vil- 
lages at the outset, the provisions regarding the application of 
the Act should make it clear that there is no legal obstacle to its 
application to ryotwari villages also. 

14 
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CHAPTER IV .-LOSS OF PROPRIETARY LANDS IN. THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 

137. The existing Land Alienation Act was passed in 1916. 

The following extracts from Mr. G. B. De’s commentary on the 

Act are of interest: — 

"In this province, it was Mr. Wills, who in his report 
on the first regular settlement .of the Bilaspur Zamindari 
Estates (published in 1912), drew the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to how the aboriginal tribes were bfeing gradually 
displaced by traders and agriculturists from the open country. 
.He observed : 'The Land Alienation Acts of other prov- 
inces, our own policy in the Melghat taluq of Berar, the gift 
of a statutory status to the tenantry of these provinces, are 
all indications that the play of free competition among the 
conflicting interests of a simple agricultural people is recog- 
nized as being fraught with grave dangers to the welfare of 
the country.’ This report was forwarded in 1913 to the 
Government of India with the remarks that the problem 
of protecting the aboriginal races would receive the careful 
consideration of the Chief Commissioner. But the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Bill (I of 1916) — framed on lines 
of the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act, 1903— was not 
introduced in the Central Provinces Legislative Council till 
the 9th March 1916. The Bill was passed in the Council on 
the 18th August 1916. The Act came into force with effect 
from the 15th April 1917. 

" Objects and reasons . — The object of this measure is 
to place restriction on the transfer of agricultural land held 
in proprietary right with a view to checking its alienation 
from aboriginal to non-aboriginal classes. The Legislation 
has for its main object the retention of certain classes of . 
aboriginal agriculturists on the land. The members of these 
classes are not only ignorant and in many cases impoverish- 
ed, but they are also at a great disadvantage in dealing with 
their creditors, who are not infrequently professional money- 
lenders non-resident in the tract. In the interests not only 
of these aboriginal classes but of the public at large,, it was 
thought desirable that some steps should be taken to minimise 
the evils which follow from, this state of matter and it was 
hoped that it would prove effective in arresting and minimis- 
ing the evils referred to. 

"In introducing the Bill the Hon’ble Mr. Crump. said: 
‘The question of restrictions on the alienation, of land by 
agriculturists is one which has received considerable atten- 
tion in all parts of India, and injthe Punjab and in Bundel- 
khand it has been found desirable^ to legislate for the protec- 
tion of certain classes of land-holders. In these provinces^ s 
careful examination of the problem, has shown that while 
there is .at present no necessity to give protection by law to 
the majority of the agricultural classes, there are certain 
classes who are unable to realise the full effects of the various 
contracts into which they enter and who are peculiarly' liable 
to fall a prey to unscrupulous money-lenders. These classes 
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are the members of the aboriginal tribes such as the Gonds, 
theKorkus, the Baigas and other similar people. These are 
rapidly being ousted from the proprietorship of their villages 
often in return for a mere trine.’. 

“ Policy oj the Act — Freedom o } Contract affected . — The 
policy of the Act js to afford statutory protection to certain 
classes of forest tribes in well defined areas where they are 
being exploited by money-lenders and the like, while at the 
same time to restrict the right of those forest tribes to make 
alienation of their proprietary rights. As regards the free- 
dom of contract affected by the Act the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur 
R. N. Mudholkar observed : T believe. Sir, that in the case 
of a very large number of people who are attached to the 
soil, the freedom of contract which is allowed under the 
existing law is more— I do not call it a curse — a disadvantage 
than an advantage. The case of persons who arc able to take 
care of themselves stands on a different footing; but when 
you find that the majority of those who are actually in posses- 
sion of land are persons who, even in regard to ordinary 
dealings, arc not able to hold their own against keen busi- 
nessmen, such as ordinary monev-lend.ers and traders, much 
less are they then persons who would be in a position to 
withstand the guiles which arc often practised in regard to 
land transactions.* * + * 1 wish to emphasize with all the 
power that lies in me that it would he a sad mistake to insist 
upon leaving persons belonging to the aboriginal tribes to 
their full freedom and saying that everybody might take care 
of himself. This only proceeds on the assumption that all 
people arc equally capable of taking care of themselves. 
But where on the one hand you find simple, ignorant, un- 
sophisticated aboriginals, and on the other hand very shrewd 
men of business, who are none too scrupulous in taking 
advantage of their position, it becomes a matter of very great 
importance to the Government to see what has to be done. 
* ■* * What I do say is that the principle of the measure is 
one which ought to be frankly admitted bv all who wish to 
see that the large number of persons who have been holding 
to the soil, who have in those tracts what we might call a 
sort of natural right to he given preference to hold land, that 
when these persons are expropriated and their places are 
being taken by Kalars and other persons who are not the 
original residents of the place, who are from outside and who 
belong to what might be called non-agricultural classes, in 
regard to such persons, I say, the provision which the Bill 
proposes to make is a very necessary one.’ 

"The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur B. D. Shukul in supporting 
the Bill said : — 

‘We all know how a large number of old and respectable 
families have been reduced to a state of penury by falling an 
easy nrcy to the liberty of contract, and what a severe penalty 
they have had to pay for their inability to protect their own 
interests, and I can say with certainty that many of them, 
who are still involved hopelessly into heavy debts and are 
not completely crushed, will be saved from falling into the 
grip of speculators and their agents.’ 
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“The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sir B. K. Bose observed ? 

‘Before the grant of proprietary right the interest which 
the patels of the old revenue system possessed in their estates 
was not transferable, except with the sanction of the Reve- 
nue authorities. When it was decided to recognise in favour 
of the old Patels and Malguzars, a proprietary right in the 
soil, the. original Government order was that this newly 
created right should not under any circumstances be liable 
to sale for simple debt or for any. kind of debt contracted 
before the Settlement. Papers available to the public do not 
disclose why effect was not given to this policy when pro- 
prietary right came actually to be conferred. Now so long 
as the village Sowkar was a member of the village community, 
dependent for the prosperity of his calling upon the goodwill 
of the village headman, he could not afford to be hard in his 
dealings either with the Patel or his ryots. But when along 
with the creation of this valuable right of property, a new 
system of law and procedure was introduced, the old ties of 
inter-dependence were dissolved. The new law armed the 
Sowkar with all the advantages of the so-called doctrine of 
freedom of contract, and the courts with the power and 
prestige of Government behind them became his agents to 
register and collect his debts, and he was thus set free from 
the previous restraining influences.* * * The result has been 
that a policy conceived and carried out in a spirit of generous 
recognition of the rights of the people, has in its effect been 
a potent destroyer of their ancient rights. In many parts of 
the country the old landholding families, the natural leaders 
of the village communities, have disappeared, and their place 
has been taken by a class of people who, in many cases are 
fitted neither by their character nor by their past traditions 
to have any fellow-feeling with the tenants, sharing in their 
joys and. sorrows and helping them in their trials and diffi- 
culties.’ ” 

138. By the time that this Act had become law, of course 
most of the damage had been done, and everywhere in the prov- 
ince scores of villages had passed from the hands of the old abori- 
ginal chiefs and the aboriginal patels who had been given, pro- 
prietary rights in the sixties into those of money-lenders, iiquor 
contractors and other Hindu and Muslim non-aboriginal absentee 
exploiters, or into those of resourceful land-hungry pioneers of 
such colonizing cultivating castes as Kunbi, Kurmi, Lodhi and 
Marar. One locus classicus describing the process will be found 
in Forsyth’s well-known book, the Highlands of Central India, 
where he describes the early exploitation of the aboriginal by the 
money-lender. who financed the hill chiefs’ efforts to promote the 
spread of cultivation and by the Kalar excise contractor who paid 
with strong liquor for the forests which the Gond felled recklessly 
for railway construction and other purposes. Even before this 
many estates owned their origin to Muslims, and others whom 
the Gond rulers had employed to manage distant and difficult 
tracts, becoming proprietors of them; examples are the Muslim 
estates of the Diwan of Seoni in Chhindwara District and the 
Zamindar of Gewardha in Ghanda District.- 
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139. A good description of the process interrupted by the 
Act is given by Mr. Bell in paragraph 74 of the 1904 — 1910 Mandla 
Settlement Report: — 

“The Gonds, though ignorant and unbusinesslike, are, 
as has been shown, the most satisfactory landlords from the 
point of view of the aboriginal tenantry of this district : they 
have little power of holding their villages together in hard 
times, being as a rule in unsubstantial circumstances : and 
as will be seen presently, they have lost prettv heavijy in the 
transfers of the past, particularly in the Dindori Tahsil, where 
their pigeon-like simplicity and their addiction to drink has 
rendered them an easy prey to the hawks always in evidence 
in a prolonged series of bad years. But they are almost 
invariably easy-going and honest landlords, and their villages 
arc contented and prosperous in good times, and at least 
cheerful in bad. The remnant now left are the stronger and 
more wide-awake. These have so far managed to withstand 
the rapacity and wiles of the nondescript hordes of Kalars, 
Mussaimans and other adventurers who have ousted their 
less fortunate brethren : but failing the general spread of 
education amongst them, which is a blessing we can hardly 
expect to realise for generations to come, even these men are 
sadly at the mercy of the adventurer and the thief, and the 
process of expropriation is still going on steadily, if more 
slowly. Non-aboriginals, of even the more honest type, seem 
to stop at no depth of deceit and dishonesty in their deal- 
ings with aboriginals : many of the transactions by which 
the latter have lost their villages in the past are distinctly 
shady, and I could cite a fair number which, if justice had 
her dues, would certainly have found more work for the 
criminal courts and the gaol. The old story of Esau, sub- 
stituting the wine bottle for the mess of pottage, has more 
than once had its counterpart : forgery is a simple matter, 
practically impossible of detection where the victim is a 
pleasure-loving and inconsequent aboriginal who cannot even 
sign his name : and I know of one case in which a disreput- 
able non-aboriginal still holds a village secured by persona- 
tion and perjury for which he did a term of imprisonment, 
ft is a matter of no small significance that Kalars and Mussai- 
mans, who have in the past held a practical monopoly of 
the liquor contracts, are the gainers in 109 cases of transfer, 
or three-quarters of the number in which Gonds were the 
losers. Freedom of contract and the curtailment of credit are 
doubtless very sacred principles not under ordinary circum- 
stances to be lightly tampered with : but in my opinion they 
become mere shibboleths when applied to the relation 1 * bet- 
ween aboriginals and non-aboriginals. It is perhaps rather 
a violent remedy to suggest : but, after much consideration, 
I have no hesitation in advancing the opinion that the only 
and the proper way of saving from complete expropriation 
a lovable and by no means undeserving proprietary body is 
some form, of legislation rendering alienation in any form 
by an aboriginal void except under the personal supervision 
and sanction of a Protector of Aboriginals, who would natural- 
ly be the Deputy Commissioner.” 
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140. This may be supplemented by the remarks of Mr. Lillie 
m paragraph 8 of his report on the 1927—1930 Mandla Settle- 
ment : — 

“The ground lost by aboriginals since Settlement in small 
shares is 15 mahals approximately, largely previous to the 
passing of the Land Alienation Act. The process which the 
Act interrupted is readily discernible in the Dindori Tahsil, 
where it is usual to find in villages owned by Gond malguzars 
one or two small shares that have passed to non-aboriginals, 
generally Banias resident in Mandla. Since 1916, this pro- 
cess by which ultimately the whole village passes to non- 
residents has been materially checked. Whether the Gond 
malguzar is good or not for the general prosperity of his 
village is a question bn which two opinions are. possible. 
But to my mind the fact that he is invariably a resident culti- 
vator, and is on friendly terms with his tenants, whom he 
treats well, far outweighs his defects of improvidence and 
intemperance. In any case nothing can be said in support 
of those to whom his villages usually pass, through usury, 
deceit and trickery. They are nearly always oppressive 
Banias, who treat their villages on the most strict commer- 
cial lines, levy all sorts of illegal dues, and have no 

regard whatever for tenants, rights and interests. The men 
to whom such villages would pass, if the Act were not in 
force, are those to whom the small shares have already been 
transferred, and neither I nor any Revenue Officer with expe- 
rience of the district would hesitate to describe them as worst 
possible landlords.” 

141. Unfortunately for The Gond proprietor, the initial 
policy adopted was that “As the Act is intended only for the 
protection of forest tribes in well-defined areas, where, they are 
being exploited by moneylenders and the like, it is to be under- 
stood that the Act should be sparingly employed”*. It was 
indeed applied sparingly. Action has. in order to bring the Act 
into operation, to be two-fold : (a)' there must be a notification 
under section 1 (2) of the areas to which it is to be applied; 
(b) the tribes to whom in areas thus notified the Act is to. apply 
must be notified under section 3. In 1917 Betul District (in two 
stages), the Sohagpur, Narsinghpur and. Gadarwara tahsils . of 
Hoshangabad District, the Damoh- tahsil of Saugor District. 
Mandla District and the Chhindwara jagirs were notified, Gond 
being notified in all these areas, Rai-Gond also (unnecessarily, 
since the generic term “Gond” includes Rai-Gond), in the three 
Hoshaneabad tahsils and the Chhindwara Jagirs, and Korku in 
Betul District and the Chhindwara jagirs, but not in Sohagpur 
Tahsil. Baiga, Dhoba and Pardhan were obvious omissions from , 
the tribes to be protected in Mandla, Korku and Pardhan from 
the Sohagpur list. Pardhan and Bharia-Bhumia from the Chhind- 
wara jagirs and Narsinghpur Sub-division lists, and Sawara from 
ihe Damoh list. In 1918 Korku only, but not Bhil. Bhillala, 
Gond or Pardhan were notified in Nimar District: Gond, Raj- 
Gond and Pardhan (but not Halba, Binihwar or Kawar) in the 
Gondia and Sakoli tahsils of Bhandara District; Gond, Raj-Gond 
and Maria (but not Halba or Pardhan) in the.Garchiroli-zamin- 
daris and the Ahiri zamindari of Chanda District (but no part of 

•De, lo'c. cit., p. 1 2 ; c.f. p. 27 ibidem. 
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the khalsa areas of the district); and Gond and Raj-Gond (but 
not Pardhan, Nagarchi, Binjlnvar, Baiga .or Halba) in the Bala- 
ghat and Baihar tahsiis of Balaghat District*. In 1920 Gond, 
Raj-Gond, Kawar, Tanwar and Pabt (but not Dhanwar, Binjh- 
war, Bhainn, Bharia-Bhumia, Majhwar, Oraon, Sawara, Kol, 
Baiga, Kharia, Bhuinhar, Korwa or Pardhan) were notified in the 
Satgarh zamindaris of Bilaspur District, but the Act was not 
extended to the open country zamindaris or to the khalsa areas 
of the district. Then came a lull till 1923, when the Act was in 
September extended also to Harda Tahsil and to the Bariam- 
Pagara jagir in Hoshangabad District to Gond and Raj-Gond, and 
there and in the previously notified Sohagpur tahsil to Korku 
also. Three years later, in 1926 { it was extended to Gond and 
Raj-Gond in Sconi Sub-division (omitting Seoni revenue 
inspector circle, where notification would have by then been 
too late to save more than two or three aboriginals). In 1930 it 
was extended to Halba in the Sakoli tahsil of Bhandara District. 
In 1932 it was extended to Raj-Gond in Jubbulpore District, but 
not to Gond, and to Gond and Raj-Gond in all but the Katol 
tahsil of the Nagpur district. In 1933 it was extended to the 
Bilaspur tahsil to the same five tribes as had been notified in 1920 
for the Satgarh zamindaris. 

142. When in 1934-35 all Commissioners and Deputy Com- 
missioners and the Settlement Commissioner were asked to give 
opinions on legislative and administrative measures needed for 
the moral and material elevation of the aboriginal tribes, several 
of us recommended the extension of the Land Alienation Act to 
all districts in which there still were aboriginal proprietors and 
to all of the 37 tribes mentioned in paragraph 13 of Chapter XII 
of the .1931 Provincial Census Report except Andh and Koli who, 
it was suggested, were comparatively advanced. This led to a 
more systematic examination of the position, and a series of fresh 
notifications followed between December 1935 and September 
1938 applying the Act to Raj-Gond and Baiga in Mandla District; 
to Gond, Raj-Gond and Korku in the Chhindwara, Amarwara 
and Sausar tahsiis of Chhindwara ; to Gond, Korku and Pardhan 
in the Hoshangabad and Sconi-Maiwa tahsiis of Hoshangabad 
District; to Gond and Raj-Gond in the Brahmapuri tahsil and 
the khalsa portion of the Garchiroli tahsil of Chanda District; 
to Gond throughout Jubbulpore District; to Raj-Gond in the 
Hatta, Rchli, Banda and Khurai tahsiis of Saugor District; to 
Bhil throughout Nimar District; to Gond and Kamar in the 
Mahasamund and Patewa revenue inspector circles of the Maha- 
samund tahsil of Raipur District; to Gond and Halba in the 
Sihawa revenue inspector circle and in the village of Khadma in 
theDhamtari tahsil of Raipur District; to Gond, Raj-Gond, Kawar 
and Tanwar in the Janjgir tahsil and the Kanteli and Pandaria 
zamindaris of Bilaspur District; to Gond, Kawar and Halba in 
the Balod and Bhandara revenue inspector circles of the Sanjari- 
Balod tahsil and the Nawagarh and Maro circles of the Bemetara 
tahsil of Drug District; and to Baiga in the Baihar tahsil of 
Balaghat District. 

•That is, the whole Balaghat district, as Waraseoni Tahsil was not constituted 
till later. 

+Pnli is a misnrint in the official edition of the Land Alienation Act, p. 4-A,_,.. 
for Pab. The mistake occurs also at page 36 of the De’s commertary. Th£ 
right term would be Pabia. . 
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143. This was a distinct advance, but stiil there is more to 
be done. In the first place the notifications are unscientific in 
distinguishing between the main tribes and their sub-divisions; 
c.g., (jond, Raj-Gond and Maria would all be included in the 
one word Gond, and Thanwar or Tanwar in the word Kawar or 
Kanwar. Secondly, there are still areas where aboriginal pro- 
prietors are not protected by the Act. The question has been re- 
examined in the present inquiry, and the following recommenda- 
tions have resulted : — 

Saugor District .— Extension to Sawara, Khatulha* and 
Bhoi. 

Jubbulporc District.— Extension to Gond (only Raj- 
Gond had previously been notified!, Bharia-Bhumia, Kol, 
Baiga and Patharif or Pardhan, all of which tribes contri- 
bute to a total of 321 unprotected aboriginal proprietors (37 
malguzars and 284 malik maqbuza , of which 36 and 192, re- 
spectively arc Gond, 1 and 53 Bharia-Bhumia, nil and 19 Kol, 
nil and 19 Baiga, nil and 2 Pathari or Pardhan). 

Mandla District . — Extension to Pardhan or Pathari, 
Dhoba, Panha, Bharia-Bhumia, Kol and Bhaina. 

Hoshangabad District . — Extension to Raj-Gond in Hosh- 
angabad and Seoni-Malwa. 

Nimar District . — Extension to Bhillala in the whole dis- 
trict and to Gond in Harsud Tahsil, there being no Gond 
malguzar or malik maqbuza elsewhere in the district. 

Bctul District . — Pardhan (one malguzar and two malik 
maqbuza). 

ChhhuUeara District . — Extension of the Act to the -whole 
of Seoni Tahsil and to Pardhan to Seoni Tahsil and Bharia- 
Bhumia in Amarwara Tahsil. 

Wardha District . — There are one Gond malguzar in Hin- 
ganghat Tahsil, 12 Gond, and five Pardhan malik maqbuza 
in Wardha Tahsil and 82 Gond and two Pardhan malik maq- 
buza in Hinganghat Tahsil. The Act should be extended to 
the district and. to Gond and Pardhan. 

Nagpur District . — The Act should be extended to Katol 
Tahsil also and to Pardhan, to coyer the few Pardhan malik 
maqbuza. 

Chanda District . — There are villages owned by aboriginal 
malguzars in Garchiroli khalsa (70, of which only three are 
not owned by zamindars) in. Chanda (2) and in Brahmapuri 
(3), and a number of aboriginal malik maqbuza, especially 
in Sironcha Tahsil. But the Deputy Commissioner and Com- 
missioner think extension unnecessary, as the zamindars are 
protected by their sanads. The sanads however do not 
protect their malguzari villages. Actually Gond and Raj- 
Gond are already protected in the Garchiroli khalsa, in all 
the zamindaris and in Brahmapuri. Therefore the Act should 
now be extended to all the districts and to Gond, Maria, Raj- 
Gond, Pardhan and Halba. 


•Khatulhn and Bhoi are only local sub-divisions of Gond. 
fPothari is a name applied in some Hindi districts to Pardhan. 
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Bhandara District .— No recommendation was made, but 
there are in Bhandara Tahsil seven Gond malguzars and 34 
Gond w tiljk maqbix'i. and a Halba maiguzar in Gondia 
iahsil. 'I ho Act should be extended to Gond in Bhandara 
Tahsil and to Halba in Gondia Tahsil. 

Ualaghat District . — Extension is not recommended but 
there arc besides the Gond and Raj-Gond proprietors of 
Balaghat and Baihnr Tahsils and the Bniga proprietors of 
Baihar, all of whom arc protected by previous notifications, 
nine Pardhan ntalguzars, a Binjlnvar maiguzar and a Nagar- 
chi malik makbttza in Balaghat Tahsil and 22 Gond and 
1 Binjhwar malik makbusa in the unprotected Waraseoni 
Tahsil ; they have lost 46 acres out of 105 since 1897-93. The 
Act should be applied to \\ arasconi Tahsil and to Gond, Raj- 
Gond, Baiga, Pardhan, Binjhwar and Nngarchi throughout 
the district. 

Raipur District . — No recommendation is made. 

Bilaspur District. — “Pali” printed against serial no. 8 on 
page 4-A of the official edition of the Land Alienation Act 
is a misprint for Pab, which is the same as Pabia (see 
page 111. Pab have already been protected (serial no. 11), 
and serial no. 8 should be amended accordingly. The Act 
should be extended now to the whole district to the tribes 
already protected in the Satgarh estates, and to the other 
local aboriginal tribes. 

Drug District . — No recommendation. 

144. Notable omissions from the list of areas now protected 
are all the zamindaris of Raipur and Drug Districts, save that 
parts of the zamindaris in Sanjari-Balod tahsil come in the Balod 
and Bhandara circles where Gond, Kanwar and . Halba are 
protected. This exclusion of the zamindaris, which include four 
Partially Excluded Areas in Drug District, is in contrast to the 
extension of the Act to the chief tribes in the zamindaris of 
Chanda and Bilaspur and the Chhindwnra jagirs. The local, offi- 
cers have taken the view that in Raipur and Drug the condition 
in the zamindari sanads prohibiting alienation is enough protec- 
tion, as the Act in their view did not affect tenancies. Yet. the 
same condition applies also to the Bilaspur, Chanda and Chhind- 
wara estates which on the recommendations of other officers were 
notified. [Admittedly it does not apply to the Bhandara and 
Balaghat zamindaris, the extension of the Act to which has given 
the necessary protection to aboriginal zamindars who before were 
fast losing their estates (see, for example, paragraphs .103-4 of 
The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District)]. It is more- 
over overlooked that even though an. aboriginal zamindar may 
not legally alienate his estate under his sanad, he can and does 
virtually alienate those villages which he leases out for more than 
20 years or in which his lessees acquire protected status, and 
that, as pointed out in various passages in the discussion of loss 
of tenancy land in the various districts*, if the estates of an aborigi- 
nal zamindar in a district is prote cted by the Act, then new 

•See, e.g.. for Chbindwara isijirs, pirac-apbs.73 and 7P, for H j' Ur xvnindiria, 
paratn"'pVi 3 92 and 94, for Bilaspur zamindaris, paragraph 104, and for Drug 
samindaris, paragraph 103. ■ * 
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tenancy rights in favour of tribes, castes or communities not ttd- 
tected by the Act in that area are illegal without the sanction of 
tne Deputy Commissioner. Such creation of neytr tenancies is in 
tne opinion of' the legal advisers of the Government permanent 
alienation within the meaning of the Act, and instructions to that 
ettect have issued to district and registration officers; a discus- 
sion of the point will be found in the paragraph on occupancy 
rights on page 20 of De’s Commentary on the Act. In the 
framing of rules under the Act this point has always been lost 
sight of. It is a valuable means of protecting aboriginal tenantry 
m the predominantly aboriginal villages of estates as also in all 
aborigmal-owned villages if it is enforced. But it will conflict 
with long usage in several estates owned by aboriginal pro- 
prietors but having in all or some of their villages only a few 
aboriginals. For example, the Sansthanik estate of the Gond 
Raja of Nagpur is protected under the Act, but in most of his 
villages 90 per cent of his tenants must be non-aboriginals, and 
it would be wrong to expect his kam (fairs to refrain from recog- 
nising transfers of land from non-aborigmal to other non-abori- 
ginal tenants, if indeed he could legally refuse to do so under 
the revised sections 6 and 12 of the Tenancy Act otherwise than 
by proceeding under revised sections 6-A, 12-A and 13 of that 
Act. The possibility of conflict between these new provisions of 
the Tenancy Act or the old sections which they replace or sup- 
plement and the provisions of the Land Alienation Act ha6 not 
before been considered to my knowledge. In the Partially Ex- 
cluded Areas the old sections 6, 12 and 13 remain in force. 


145. Probably it may be right to hold that once a tenancy 
has been created, and is transferred under the new or old Ten- 
ancy Act provisions without the intermediate stage of surrender 
to the landlord, there is, so far as the landlord is concerned, no 
new alienation : he alienated the cultivating rights when the 
transferring tenant or his first predecessor in title first became th« 
tenant of the holding or was . first recognised as such. If how- 
ever a surrender intervenes, before the land is regranted, even 
if the surrender is nominal only and accepted by the landlord 
in collusion with the surrendering tenant and the tenant-desig- 
nate, for a short space of time the land surrendered becomes 
technically the full property (i.e., in respect of both proprietary 
and cultivating rights) of the landlord, who re-ahenates if he 
creates a new tenant. Here the Land Alienation Act would 
apply. It may prove necessary in certain areas where the Act 
applies to large aboriginal-owned estates and villages to exempt 
the proprietors from the prohibition of permanent alienation in 
respect of all lands of non-aboriginal or unnotined aboriginal 
tenants in anv village where aboriginals form less than half of the 
inhabitants (or, if it be rfn uninhabited village, the cultivators). . 

. 146. I have secured from the Legal Remembrancer confirma- 
tion of my view that in areas to which the Land Alienation Act 
applies, as the creation of a new tenancy right constitutes a per- 
manent alienation within the meaning of section 4 of the Act, 
and as therefore the Deputy Commissioner s sanction is always 
required by law to make the alienation valid unless the new ten- 
ant is a member of a tribe which in the area concerned has been 



notified under section 3, consequently in any area where there 
are big zamindaris or many villages held by aboriginals notified 
under section 3 it is necessary so to notify also all aboriginal 
tribes of the locality, even though they hold no land in pro- 
prietary right. Thus in the Ghhindwara and Ho&hangabad dis- 
tricts Bharia-Bhumia, perhaps the most "primitive” of all the 
local aboriginals, have so far not been- notified under section 3; 
consequently, in law, whenever for example the Gond jagirdar — 
of Batkagarh, whose community has been so notified in the 
Chhindwara jagi.rs, gives out new tenancy land to a Bharia-Bhumia 
or recognises him as tenant of land which he has broken from 
waste, the Deputy Commissioner's sanction is legally necessary 
under section 4. It follows therefore that Government must 
abandon the old practice of not notifying a tribe in a locality 
merely because it has no proprietary land in that locality. 

147. From this particular point of view and from the gene- 
ral point of view advocated in this report that the aboriginal 
land-owner and cultivator should everywhere be protected, be 
he malguzar, zamindar, plot-proprietor, tenant or ryot, as a first 
instalment of the changes needed we should at once give up the 
practice of applying the existing Land Alienation Act to selected 
localities and selected tribes. It should now by two general 
notifications be applied to the whole province under section 1 (2) 
of the Act and to all aboriginal tribes throughout the .province 
under section 3, as well as, in Mandla District, to Panka and 
Dhoba as recommended by the Deputy Commissioner, and in 
Bilaspur District to Pab or Pabia as at present ; Panka (for whose 
status in Mandla District please see paragraph 111 of my Notes 
on the Aboriginal Problem in the Mandla district) and Pabia are 
gwasf-aboriginals only, and conditions do not appear to warrant 
the protection of Panka outside Mandla or of Pabia outs : de 
Bilaspur. Dhoba are an aboriginal tribe, but confined practically 
to Mandla District, and their inclusion in the general list would 
lead elsewhere to confusion with Dhobi. The tribes to be in- 
cluded in the general notification should be those given in the 
instructions issued for the loss of aboriginal tenancy land 
enquiry*, and also the following smaller communities : Arakh, 
Asur, Bhimma, Dholi or Dhulia (Mandla and Bilaspur only), 
Kalanga, Manne or Mannewar, and Naikar. Draft notifications 
are given in Appendix A ; in case these recommendations - are 
considered too sweeping, I give in Appendix B alternative, drafts 
designed to cover the latest recommendations from districts as 
edited in paragraph 143 above. 

148. The Act as it stands is a difficult Act, hard for district 
officers to understand and to administer, even when one meets 
the somewhat exceptional officer who fully sympathises with its 
objects and sets out to master it. There would Be less neglect 
of this Act and of the even more neglected rules under it if, 
instead of being printed in a separate, easily mislaid pamohlet, 
they were contained in the first volume of the Revenue M*>nm»l. 
and a comprehensive Circular on the Act were added to the 
second volume. In its drafting the Act follows, perhans too 




* See fpot-note to paragraph 22. 
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Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act, 1903 (U. P. Act 
\m.° - - ■ ch , d , ld not confine its benefits to aboriginals. 

What are first needed are clear instructions to Deputy Commis- 
sioners as to the policy to be followed in administering it. The 
preamble to the Act merely recites “Whereas it is expedient to 
mpend the law relating to the alienation of land in the Central 
Provinces ,• yet the. important rule 13. made under section 27 
laying down mandatory instructions regarding sanction of aliena- 
ti°n, s P ea ? cs transfers “made for the purpose of evading the 
Act’ and of sanction being “given consistently with the objects 
of the Act”. The objects have to be inferred from the Legislative 
Council proceedings. In my view a Circular is necessary, which 
should open with a statement of the objects of the Act, and the 
policy to be followed ; the objects should briefly be stated as the 
prevention of further loss of land by aboriginals throughout the 
province. It is desirable also to stress the view that in dealing 
with transfers of proprietary shares it is axiomatic that aboriginal 
■ tenantry prosper more and are happier under an aboriginal land- 
lord resident in the locality than under a non-aboriginal, always 
virtually alien to the tenantry and generally non-resident. In a 
recent case that came to my notice a Deputy Commissioner (in 
my opinion rightly) reviewed an order of his predecessor trans- 
ferring to a refired Muslim forest ranger one of the few proprietary 
shares remaining in aboriginal possession in a Partially Excluded 
Area. He viewed the Land Alienation Act as specifically designed 
to 6top the transfer of land from aboriginal ownership, so that 
no special weight should be attached to the so-called willingness 
of the transferor and that sanction of alienation should be excep- 
tional and never a mere formality. The. Commissioner who -set 
aside his .order criticized, it as ill-advised and unnecessary, 
because he considered that the transfer would have saved the 


Gond’s share in another village which otherwise would have been 
sold for arrears of land revenue, that the Gond would have ample 
means left for the support of his family, was neither ignorant 
nor ‘jungly* but fully realised his ‘rights’ and definitely wanted 
the transfer, and that no aboriginal ourchaser was forthcoming. 
Actually the sale had been completed without sanction, and the 
Deouty Commissioner had under section 14 of the Act in his 
review order directed that it should take effect as an usufructuary 
mortgage with possession for 10 years, a position from winch. the 
mortgagee could not have escaped, and by which the Gond might 
well have saved his remaining property. That, this ^ malffuzar 
was not the sophisticated person of the Commissioner’s opinion 
is dear from the fact that he has later been found. to have given 
6ome two or three years ago a contract to. a Muslim forest con- 
tractor to cut down $*nd remove 500 trees in two years from his 
malguzari forest for Fs. 110 only : he had no copy of the docu- 
ment, and could not ha v e understood it if he had, as he 
barely sign his name. The document when procured from the 
contractor was merely a receipt for Rs. 110 without mention of 
period or number of trees: a.nd the contractor had gone on fi- 
ling after the f wo years had elapsed and had removed forcibly 
several hundred more trees. It was nreciselv to save suy 
tons that the A**t was dee'nnpd. Even under the Land Kcve. 
Act sale of « defaulter’s village is not the only wav of recovering 
arrears, and this could have been taken under management. 
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149. The following summary of a scrutiny of cases under 
the Land Alienation Act dealt with in the Chhindwara district 
in three fairly recent years will illustrate the kind of mistakes 
commonly made. It may be observed in passing that the resi- 
dent Sub-divisional Officers of Seoni. Damoh. and Narsinghpur, 
though generally young and inexperienced civilians; exercise the 
full powers of Deputy Commissioners in these difficult cases,: — 

Seoni Tahsil. — (a) A Raj-Gond non-resident inalik-mak- 
btiza asked for leave to sell 21.69 acres malik-makbusa land 
in mauza Gorakhpur fpatwari circle 41) near Ugli. His resi- 
dence was at Aloni Khapa alias Lakhipar rvotwari. village 
(patwari circle 30) 12 miles or so away. The Sub-divisional 
Officer permitted sale of 9.33 acres to a Powar of Gorakhpur 
No enquiry was made, into the bona fides of the sale, or the 
price : sanction was given because the applicant said it was 
too far from Lakhipar to cultivate and to enable him to buy 
other land; but it was not seen whether he bought other land 
or what family, etc., he had. The case was superficially 
treated in disregard of rules 13 (1) (n), ( b ) and-(iii) and 15. 

( b ) The mortgage of 12 villages of a Raj-Gond Thakur 
whose estate was under the Court of Wards to the Muslim 
Diwan of Seoni, also under the Court of Wards, without 
possession, was to be revised under section 9 (1) of the Act in 
a form permissible under section 6 (1) lb). But though un- 
der the latter provision the maximum time for which the 
mortgagee may be placed by the Deputy Commissioner in 
possession is 20 years, the mortgage drawn up allowed 25 
years. 

(c) The. Sub-divisional Officer permitted a Gond widow 
to sell a 3 pies share of mauza Dudhia for Rs. 180 to a Kurmi 
out of 1$ anna share, to enable her to buy bullocks and 
improve her fields. She retained the sir lands. She had no 
debt. Her land revenue was Rs. 60, and her tenants paid her 
Rs. 31. The Sub-divisional Officer’s procedure was super- 
ficial. He did not enquire who the remaining malguzars 
were or see whether there was any aboriginal to whom the 
transfer might in accordance with the Act be made, and who 
was prepared to offer a fair price for the land, nor was . it 
considered whether the transfer would be in accordance with 
the objects of the Act. 

( d ) The Sub-divisional Officer permitted the Gond 
malguzar of Sindaria to mortgage Re. 0-2-0 out of a Re. 0-4-0 
share as security for a Rs. 100 loan. Sanction was not need- 
ed so long as the mortgage was in one of the forms permitted 
by section 6. But it was given without mention of the form ! 
Nor was the Sub-Registrar asked to check the mortgage, 
when it came to him. 

(e) The same Gond malik-makbuza as in case (a) was 
two years later allowed by the Sub-divisional Officer to 
sell another 12.36 acres (the entire balance) of his malik- 
mabhuza land in Gorakhpur to a Behra. He has also 
absolute occupancy land rented at Rs. 50-8-0 at mauza Bi- 
bhari patwari circle no. 43. and rvotwari land aesersed at 
Rs. 59 in Aloni Khapa ryotwari, of which he is the patel. 
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H is reaeon was the distance of Gorakhpur from Aloni Khapa 
and inability to provide seed and bullocks for all : but actually 
Bibhari is much farther away, while Gorakhpur is the next 
village to Ugli with a good Public Works Department road 
nearly all the way from Aloni Khapa to Ugli. Rule 13 (i) 
( b ) was entirely disregarded and the permission given as 
routine without a single statement being recorded. 

(/) The Sub-divisional Officer allowed a Gond and his 
two brothers who owned Re. 0-2-0 of mauza Sarra Hirra with 
55.30 acres of sir land and 1.22 of khudkasht to sell to two 
Kurmi brothers, who already had a Re. 0-1-0 share. 
Re. 0-1-0 out of their Re. 0-2-0, without sir or khudkasht , to 
wipe out Rs. 250 due under a debt conciliation agreement. 
But this still left Rs. 150 debt, the land that remained was 
small for three brothers, and no effort was made to see 
whether any local aboriginal would buy the land : rule 13 (i) 
(b) and (iii) were thus neglected. This transfer is one of 
the very kind to defeat which the Act was passed. 

Lahhnadon Tahsil. — (a) Thakur Sheo Singh of Dhuma 
was allowed to sell Sahasna village to a Kayasth in settle- 
ment of a debt of Rs. 4,934-2-7, said to be his sole debt. 
Actually he holds several villages and with good manage- 
ment could easily, pay off his debts. He could also have 
had recourse to debt conciliation. The proceedings were 
extremely superficial. Though permission to sell should 
have been refused, it was granted as a matter of course. 
The Thakur’s own agent had suggested permission to lease 
in lieu of sale. The next two cases affecting the same Gond 
Thakur came in the following year. 

(b) The Sub-divisional Officer on June 4th, 1938, 
permitted Thakur Sheo Singh Raj-Gond of Dhuma to sell 
16 annas superior maiguzari right over mauza Barbati for 
Rs. 800 in cash “tc pay land revenue”, to Pandit Ramlal 
Tiwari of Dhuma, a moneylender. The proceedings were 
farcical — in complete disregard of the purpose of the Act, 
and of rules 13 and 15 under section 27. Sanction to sell to 
a moneylender should not have been given under rule 13 (ii). 
The total indebtedness of the alienor was said to be 
Rs. 10,000. This was not verified. No effort was made to 
see who tbe inferior proprietor was, or to sell to him or to 
any aboriginal. It is not clear if the permission was endors- 
ed on the document before registration [section 18 (2)]. 
The order says “He has about 40 villages, and pays land 
revenue Rs. 5,000. He is indebted . . . Rs. 10,000, as 
he says. Obviously he can’t manage his villages and must 
Jose them one by on*. He can find out various ways to lose 
them, even though the Act fastens upon him. f It is there- 
fore no good restricting his actions at this stage.” . (In other 
words, the Sub-divisional Officer sav_s the Act is useless and 
so disregards it !) “He is selling the superior proprietary' 
rights of Barbati village from which he gets Rs. 35 as pro- 
prietary profits, for Rs. 800 in cash. The price is adequate, 
and therefore sanction to the sale is accorded under section 4 
of the Land Alienation Act. I have now informed him that 




It is no good' applying for sanction piecemeal. He should 
make some arrangement by lease to enable him to clear off 
his entire debt. He could even sell some villages if he can 
be free from debt”. 

(c) The same Sub-divisional Officer permitted the same 
Thakur Sheo Singh to sell 10.43 acres of his sir land in 
mauza Dhuma without reservation of occupancy rights. No 
enquiry was made, and permission was given as a matter of 
course. The price was Rs. 250 and the purchaser a- Brahman 
of Dhuma. Another mistake was giving permission to alie- 
nate sir without reservation of occupancy rights — a Tenancy 
Act case— in Land Alienation proceedings. 

Id) The Sub-divisional Officer allowed a Gond maUk- 
makbuza leave to sell 1.80 acres mulik-makbuza land, land 
revenue Rs. 1-12-0, to a Mahra for Rs. 40 to meet his 
daughter’s wedding expenses. He had also 36.13 acres 
occupancy land. Permission should have been refused. 
Rs. 40 is too much for the bride’s father’s expenses in a 
Gond wedding and alienation of this kind for ephemeral 
purposes is one of the very things the Act is intended to 
prevent. 

(e) The Sub-divisional Officer on a reference from the 
Civil Court under section 17, acting under section 19 exe- 
cuted a usufructuary mortgage under section 6 (1) (a) of 
a 4 annas share of mauza Borgaon in favour of some Kalar 
mortgagees. He found that 2 annas of the 4 annas share had 
been sold in 1926 to one of the Kalars without permission 
under section 4, and therefore converted the sale into a 
usufructuary mortgage. The case was well handled. 

Amarsara Tahsil. — (a) The Civil Court referred a decree 
on a^ pre-Act mortgage under section 17 ; The Deputy Com- 
missioner rightly ordered a mortgage with possession of 2 
annas 8 pies share of the village for 10 years, apparently un- 
der section 6 (1) ( b ). This was not stated, nor does the 
record show that the Deputy Commissioner executed the 
mortgage under section 19 (2). 

(b) A junior Deputy Commissioner, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Debt Conciliation Board ana the Sub-divisional 
Officer, sanctioned transfer of a half-anna share of mauza 
Khairi (leaving the Gond transferees 1£ anna share) in full 
satisfaction of a debt of Rs. 716, due to a Brahman money- 
lender. This was perhaps justifiable, yet this sanction over- 
looked rules 13 (I) {b) and (ii). 

(c) The same Deputy Commissioner similarly sanction- 
ed sale of half of a 4 annas share of a mahal by a Gond to 
his creditors on the recommendation of .the Debt Concilia- 
tion Board. Again rules 13 (i) ( b ) and (ii) were overlooked. 

(d) An experienced Deputy Commissioner sanctioned 
creation by a Gond mokasdar in Harrai Jagir of occupancy 
tenure over 44 acres of klivdkasht ( mauza Salaiva) in favour 
of a Chhipa shopkeeper of Harrai, to enable the mokasdar 
to pay his sub-takoli to the Jagirdar. The Jagirdar was 
not examined. Rule 13 (1) ( b ) was overlooked. It was not 
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desirable to introduce this noiuabori^iftal shopkeeper as A 
tenant into an aboriginal village. This ease was reported .... 
the Inspector of Registration. 

{c) Another Debt Conciliation Case. The details are 
not given, as the order refers to reasons given in the sir 
transfer case under the Tenancy Act; a 3-pics Gond share 
was transferred to a Banjara, with 4.98 acres sir. 

(j) The Deputy Commissioner sanctioned a Gond mal- 
guzar creating a new occupancy tenancy in favour of a Kalar 
over land surrendered by another Kalar. The Inspector of 
Registration had reported that the lease-deed contravened 
section 4. 

(g) The Deputy Commissioner sanctioned alienation of 
Re. 0-1-6 of mauza Hirri Mokasa from Gond co-sharers to 
Amarwara Bania moneylenders in return for a debt calculat- 
ed at about Rs. 3,000 on a mortgage deed of Rs. 1,300 at 15 
per cent interest entered into in June 1929. This left the 
Gonds a half anna share and about J7 acres of klmdkasht to 
support s widow, her son, and his two sons (aged 22 and 6). 
This being a secured debt, undec the Relief of Indebtedness 
Act which came into force on July I8th, 1939. 6 or 7 weeks 
after the Deputy Commissioner's order, probably only 7 
per cent simple interest would have been allowed, and so 
only Rs. 2,483 would have been- awarded. It was not bene- 
ficial to the Gonds and contravened rules 13 (i) (a) and (b), 
(ii) and (iii). Unfortunately when the mortgage had been 
executed in 1929 the Act had not been applied to Amarwara 
Khalsa. 

<Sattsar Tahsil. — (a) The Gond lambardar of Maya was 
allowed to lease out occupancy rights in 6.28 acres of khud- 
kasht recently surrendered by Gonds to a Muslim Pinjari. 
This was sanctioned as, a matter of course, . and it was not 
seen whether the other tenants of the village were pre- 
dominantly Gond or whether the Muslim tenant in a Gond 
village w.-..; desirable (this points to the need of special 
instructions). But the sanction contravened rule 13 (i) (b). 

(b) The Deputy Commissioner in a case arising from 
debt conciliation proceedings sanctioned sale of 2 out of 
4 annas of mauza Nagahvadi from Gond to Kunbi malguzars. 
The Gonds had mortgaged this before the Act was applied 
(in 1936) to Sausar. The case was conducted with full 
observance of rules 13 and 14 under section 27 of the Act. 

Chhindvsara Tahsil .— In one case the Deputy Com- 
missioner gave sanction when no sanction in law was neces- 
sary, as the land sold was absolute occupancy land, to which 
the Act did not apply, the transferor being the tenant, not 
the proprietor. 

150. It will be seen that in these 21 cases there were only 
three, or possibly four cases in which the Act. and the rules were 
correctly followed. There was hardly one case in which the 
Deputy Commissioner personally held enquiry, though it is desir- 
able that in such cases he should at least examine the parties and 
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only call for reports on specific points. There is also a tendency 
to accept applications from pleaders to be allowed to appear un- 
der section 23 of the Act as a matter of course. In certain cases 
the Revenue Officers abdicated to the Debt Conciliation Boards 
the functions of the Deputy Commissioner under the Act; the 
mere recommendation of a Board could not override statutory 
rules under section 27 of the Act. The three cases in which the 
Tliakur of Dhuma was allowed to sell property were shocking 
cases of complete disregard of the Act. This big estate has pro- 
bably been under Court of Wards management in the past, but 
the debts could certainly be settled by proper management of the 
estate, especially if they are under Rs. 25,000, in which case an 
application could be made to. the Debt Relief Court. Such 
piecemeal granting of permission to sell a village here, some sir 
land there, and superior proprietary rights elsewhere, can only 
result in the ultimate disappearance of the estate, besides being 
contrary not only to all the objects of the Act, but also to all the 
principles of administration by which aboriginal landowners 
have been prevented from mismanagement of their property in 
the past. Judging from the experience of revenue appeals in the 
Jubbulpore and Nagpur Divisions, a similar scrutiny in other dis- 
tricts of the province would yield similar results. 

151. Another common experience is the ignorance of the 
Civil Courts of the provisions of the Act affecting their proce- 
dure, notably sections 9 (3), 16, 17, 19 and 25, though there has 
been improvement as regards sections 19 and 25 in recent years. 
One form of mistake is still common however ; Sub-Judges who 
pass decrees under section 17 or 19 instead of referring the cases 
to the Deputy Commissioner for action under section 19, send 
them to the Sub-divisional Officer, as though they were ordinary 7 
cases for execution of decrees for sale of landed property, with 
C Forms under Revenue Book Circular III-8, and fail to send 
Deputy Commissioners copies of the decrees in accordance with 
section 25 of the Act. Specific instructions seem necessary to 
cover this point in Revenue Book Circular 1II-8. The attention 
af the Revenue Department was drawn to this in 1940. 

152. The suggested circular explaining the Act and rules 
would help Deputy Commissioners considerably if it contained 
specimen mortgages in each of the forms permissible under sec- 
tion 6 of the Act. 

153. One major question needs careful consideration. 
Under sections 11 and 12 of the Act leases for periods of twenty 
years to non-aboriginals are permissible without sanction. Ex- 
perience has shown everywhere that in the predominantly abori- 
ginal tracts this leads to the imposition upon aboriginal tenantry 
of alien temporary lessees bent on making what they can out of 
the village in the period of thejr possession. Moreover, as has 
been seen in the notes on districts in chapter III, the Court of 
Wards, especially in the Chhattisgarh zamindaris, carries on the 
practice of managing villages through thekedars, and is not 
particular whether the tliekedar of an aboriginal village is an 
aboriginal. I have not any doubt that the ideal system in these 
big zamindaris is kham management through a village headman 
and that every opportunity should be taken of re-establishing 
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this system and of getting rid of those thekedars who have not 
secured protected status. In the past several zamindars did 
what they could to get rid of thekedars before they could secure 
protected status, not in the interests of the tenantry, but in order 
that they might from time to time secure for themselves vaza- 
ranas for fresh leases of the. villages. The cases described 
in paragraphs 108 to 115 above from Panabaras Znm.indari, 
which has long been under Court of Wards management, give 
several instances of typical thekedari oppression. One of the 
most beneficent reforms introduced in Bnstar State was the 
abolition of the practice of giving out villages on theka, and I 
am certain that this should he the objective now for all abori- 
ginal villages in the zamihdnris, exception being made only in 
favour of the rare thekedar who is really doing something to 
develop the village and qualifying for protected status. The 
protected headman system introduced first in thcjjilaspur zamin- 
daris after Mr. Wills’ investigations in the 1906—1912 settlement is 
a sounder system than protection of thekedars, but unfortunately 
outside Bilaspur it has only been employed in the Suarmar 
zamindari of Raipur, the Ambagarh Chauki zamindari of Drug 
and the Potcgaon zamindari of Chanda. The notes on the 
Pan a barns villages have shown the confusion in the past between 
the position of the Maria headmen who founded the villages and 
the thekedari status, and how the latter was forced upon the 
headmen. It may be impossible now in many of the estatgf to 
revert to the truer conception of the villages being managed 
kham or direct through a village headman with or without pro- 
tected status; and as the last Raipur and Drug Zamindari Settle- 
ment Report shows, once a .headman is declared protected, there 
is very little difference between the official conception of his 
position and of that of a protected thekedar. What is really 
needed therefore is a recognition that in the big zamindaris the 
real village system is ryotwari and. not malguzari, the sole 
difference between ryotwari villages in zamindaris and in khalsa 
being that in the former the Zamindar, roughly speaking, occu- 
pies the position of the Tahsildar. 

154. Whether, however, this change of policy be carried 
into effect or not, the period of twenty years for temporary 
leases now permissible without sanction under the Land Aliena- 
tion Act is too long. In my view permission should be required 
for any term exceeding ten years, and a lease should be subject to 
termination by the Deputy Commissioner if the lessee is found 
to be mismanaging the property or oppressing the tenants. It 
should also be made perfectly clear that as regards the recogni- 
tion of new tenants during the period of the lease the non- 
aboriginal lessee has only the rights of the aboriginal proprietor 
from whom he leased the village, so that the grant of land to any 
non-aboriginal tenant, which amounts to a permanent alienation 
of a residuary right of .the aboriginal proprietor,. must only be 
made after the Deputy Commissioner’s sanction has been 
obtained. 

155. An important amendment needed to the definition of 
"land” in section 2 (21 of the Act is mentioned in paragraph 170 
of the next Chapter, in connection with transfer of house-sites 
in Berar. This change is desirable even in the present Act. 
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CHAPrKR V.-LOSS OK LAND IN BERAR 

' 1?6. There is fl tendency to think of the Melghat ns the 
only aboriginal traet^in Buiai. Bcrar actually h:ul in 1941 a 
tribal population of 271.112“ if the unpublished table XIII of the 
1941 census is correct ; 1 enter this caveat because the tribal 
population is shown as having decreased by 24,171 since 1931, 
and though there has been some migration of Korku from the 
Melghat into Nimar, the aboriginal population of the Melghat 
has increased by nearly 2,(XK). Of this Bcrar aboriginal total, 
only -35,52s are found in the Melghat. In the rest of Amraoti 
District there were in 1911, 26.675 aboriginals, in A kola District 
34,025, in Buldana District 19.387. and in Yeotmal District as 
many as 138.494. The figures show falls of 8,194 in Amraoti, 
S,296 in Akota, 5.435 in Huldnnn and 2,246 in Yeotmal. I doubt 
whether there has been an actual fall and should suspect the 
difference to be due to conscious or unconscious change in class?-' 
fication. In 1931 aboriginals constituted 75 per mille in 
Amraoti District, 4S in Akola District, 32 in Buldana District and 
187 in Yeotmal District, in the. Melghat the 1931 proportion 
was 707 per thousand, and the figure would actually have been 
higher had certain minor aboriginal castes been separately 
enumerated, the chief of which is the Nihal or Natml caste, 
some 4.IKX) strong In Morsi Taluq there are similarly a number 
of Arakh and Lnjjhar. In Yeotmal District aboriginals consti- 
tuted, in 1931, 300 per mille of the population in Kclapur Taluq, 
225 in \Yun Taluq, 214 in Yeotmal Taluq, 135 in Pusnd Taluq and 
97 onlv in Darwha Taluq. The main aboriginal castes of Bcrar 
are Gond [9(3853 J, Andh j5S,519; f Korku [36.3611, Koli [37,709], 
Koiam [29,5151, and Pnrdhan ! 23,1911: the bracketed figures are 
the 1931 Bcrar totals tot each of these. 5,199 persons were 
enumerated as Dhnmvar in the Jalgaon and Malkapur Taluq# of 
Buldana, but in the present enquiry the Tahsildar, Jalgaon, could 
find no trace of them and suggests that the 1931 figures were, a 
mistake for 1 4 hangar. There were also in Bcrar 5,225 Bhil. 
The Korku are almost all in Amraoti District save for a few in 
the Melghat villages of Akot and Jalgaon Taluqs, and of the 
33,869, in Amraoti District. 30,273 in 1931 were in_ the Melghat. 
In Amraoti District 35,400 persons in 1931 spoke Korku as their 
mother-tongue, the surplus over the district Korku population 
representing the Nihal element that ^speaks Korku. Of the 
Gond 69.013 were in Yeotmal District.. 23,651 in Amraoti District 
and 3.806 in Akola District. Ail hut 786 of the Pardhan were in 
Yeotmal District. In Amraoti 20,333 persons spoke Gondi as 
their mother-tongue and in Yeotmal 60,747. Practically all the 
Koiam are in Yeotmal District, where, in 1931, 25,64/ persons 
spoke Kolnmi as their mother-tongue. These statistics of tribal 
languages are important, ns it is frequently suggested that the 
aboriginals in Yeotmal District arc so advanced as to need no 
protective measures. Of the Andh, reputedly more advanced 
than the Gond and the Korku, 30,699 were in Yeotmal, 23,118 in 
Akola and 4.680 in Buldana. About 33,000 of the Koli arc fairly 
evenly divided between Amraoti, Akola and Buldana Districts, 

*Thc statistics in thi< paragraph sue of r.horifpnnls onlv and do not include 
the backward or fli/ari-ch'mcins castes notified in the Melghat under section 
66, Berar Land Revenue Code. 
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the remaining 4,700 being in Yeotmal. . For till* • statistical 
enquiry about aboriginal land I took notice of, but did not accept 
the view that the Koli and Andh are now sufficiently “advanced" 
to look, after themselves without special protection, in the light 
of the information available to me and my experience of the 
Andh in adjacent districts of the Nizam’s Dominions. Figures 
for Andh and Koli affect the statistics in»the Yeotmal part of the 
enquiry only. 

157. During the preliminary .1935 enquiry into the mea- 
sures needed for moral and material elevation of the aboriginals 
of the province, the Commissioner of Berar wrote as follows : — 

“Those who are acquainted with Berar always think of 
the Korku as the principal aboriginal caste in it, but from 
the statement it will be seen that he is far outnumbered by 
the Gonds, the principal aboriginal caste of the Central 
Provinces, and that there are several other numerically im- 
portant tribes, of which the Andh, a tribe almost peculiar to 
Berar, aiso slightly exceeds in numbers the Korku. The 
reason that attention has always been centred on the Korku 
is that this tribe alone inhabits a well defined and compara- 
tively primitive tract, whilst the remaining tribes are mostly 
to be found scattered throughout the plains of Berar, and 
competing with the Hindu population, if not precisely on 
terms of equality, at least as effectively as the depressed 
classes of Hindu society. They have, it is true, retreated 
before the Aryan invasion to the hillier tracts and the 
poorer soils, and it is for that reason that they are found in 
the greatest numbers in the south of the Yeotmal District. 
In that district particularly, entire villages of one caste, 
usually of Andhs, Gowaris, or ^olams, are to be found. 
Like most aboriginals who have come to rely for their 
subsistance entirely or almost enirely on cultivation, they 
are if anythin^ more industrious than their Hindu and other 
neighbours. Their habits are simpler, chiefly because their 
‘ opportunities of acquiring wealth are fewer. But they have 
in the course of time assimilated many of the customs and 
modes of life of the invading population. Some of them, 
especially the Andhs, are often difficult to distinguish super- 
ficially from Hindus. And so far as my personal enquiries 
go to show, they are not losing ground in the struggle for 
existence. They have never' been specially protected, even 
by such measures as the Central Provinces Land Alienation 
Act which has been applied to their brethren across the 
hordcr; nor, even if it were practicable,, does protection 
seem to be required., They are enfranchised both for local 
self-government and the legislatures, on the same, terms as 
everywhere else ; and if they never in actual practice return 
a member from any of their castes, even to the local boards, 1 
they are no worse off than the depressed classes, nor even 
than many of the smaller Hindu castes. Those of them that 
have separate languages of their own, such as the Gonds and 
Kolams, do not even appear to suffer from the fact that 
education is not imparted in those languages . . . . . 
But these 'conclusions are not applicable to the Korku or to 
the tract which he inhabits in the Melghat. So far as I know 
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llidrfi is no race in the whole province which has shown 
itself so incapable of adapting itself to civilisation, or of 
withstanding its impact. The characteristics of the Korku 
are timidity and laziness, coupled with that arcadian simpli- 
city and honesty which disappear so quickly when Arcadia 
is invaded by the hordes of civilisation, in the face of which 
it is a weakness and not a source of strength. A signal 
example of this primitive virtue and of the folly of possessing 
it came to the notice of the Sub-divisional Officer, Ellich- 
pur, in whose charge the Melghat lies, only a few days ago. 
He was enquiring into the transactions of a foreign money- 
lender with the Korkus, and eventually extracted several 
blank promissory notes which the Korkus had signed on the 
assurance that he would enter in them whatever was right 
and proper. No better proof could be given of the need of 
such people for protection. Many more instances could 
be quoted, but one from my own experience will perhaps 
suffice. In 1929 in a village on the borders of the Burhan- 
pur Tahsil, where the Korkus are more advanced and 
wealthier than in any other part of their domain, I came on 
a Korku who owed to a moneylender a capital sum which, 
according to the latter’s account, amounted to Rs. 400. As 
interest on this sum the debtor gave his whole time to work 
as a labourer for his creditor without remuneration, leaving 
the rest of his family to earn sufficient for their and hi* 
support. The creditor refused ever to accept part payment 
of the debt, and insisted that the whole must be paid in one 
lump sum. The Korku when asked how he would escape 
from his bondage had only one hope, and that was that his 
son, then about 12 years old, would in a few years grow up 
and take his place.” 

158. The results of the enquiry into the loss of land by 
aboriginals in Yeotmal and in the Morsi Taluq of Berar in this 
chapter will perhaps show that the Commissioner was wrong in 
supposing that outside the Melghat the aboriginals were not 
losing ground in the struggle for existence, so that some land 
alienation measure is necessary for their protection also. Nor 
can any one who has the interests of the aboriginals at heart 
welcome the suggestion that they are no worse off in Berar than 
the depressed classes. The Commissioner’s letter after a long 
discussion of conditions in Berar, held that except in the Mel- 
ghat the aboriginal does not need special protection, while in 
the revenue villages of the Melghat his recommendations were — 

(1) inalienability of land, tenures, rigidly administered ; 

(2) priority for the aboriginal in allotment of land; 

(3) insistence on the use of Hindi and not Marathi as the 

official and educational language; 

(4) provision of more schools ; and 

(5) legislation to secure priority to the aboriginals in 

appointments as village officers. 

159. In fact, in Berar the loss of land by aboriginals has 
attracted little attention except in the Melghat Taluq and the 
villages transferred from it in 1912 to adjacent taluqs of Berar 
vhere rules under sections 53 and 66 of the Berar Land Revenue 
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Code beck to regulate both the allocation and the trawler of 
right in land so as to - prevent it passing out of the hands -ec 
aboriginals. The term “aboriginals” in this connection i& not 
wide enough. Section 66 of the Code speaks of “Gonds, Korkus 
or other backward castes or tribes”, and notification no. 466-XI1 
of the 20th April 1929 under section 66 of the Code in addition 
to Gond, Korku and Korku-CHri6tians, and the Bhil, Nihal, 
Pardhan, Moghia and Bhuta aboriginal tribes notified the. back- 
ward Balai, Mahar, Gaolan, Gaoli, Gowari, Gosai, Chamar, 
Mang and Banjari castes. Rules 4 and 5 under section 53 
of the Code make special provision for the priority in the grant 
of unoccupied land in the ex-Melghat villages to the members 
of the aboriginal tribes and backward castes detailed in the noti 
fication. But the Melghat and the ex-Melghat villages contain 
only about 35,000 of the three lakhs of aboriginals in Berar. 
Yeolmal District, as we have seen, has more than 160,000 abori- 
ginals*. There still remain several aboriginal proprietors and 
tenants of alienated villages and occupants of khalsa villages. 
It seemed to me that it would be surprising if the same causes 
that had led to the enactment of the Land Alienation Act in the 
Central Provinces and of the special provisions of section. 66 of 
the Land Revenue Code for protection of aboriginals from 
expropriation in the Melghat were not also operating in other 
parts of Amraoti and in Yeotmal District. In Akola and Buldana 
Districts aboriginals are so few and so scattered except in the few 
ex-Melghat and adjacent villages that it was not thought worth 
while to make any enquiries there except in the villages men- 
tioned oeiow. 


Existing restrictions on alienation of aboriginal land in Berar 

160. I'nalienated villages . — The only restrictions on trans- 
fer of aboriginal holdings are those applied to occupants’ hold- 
ings and gaoihan sites in the present Melghat Taluq and to the 
former only in the villages transferred from the Melghat to 
Ellichpur, Darya 'ur, Akot and Jalgaon Taluqs in 1912, by sec- 
tion 66 of the Berar Land Revenue Code and notifications 
thereunder. These rules, printed at page 49 of the Berar 
Revenue Manual, Volume I, permit the Sub-divisional Officer 
in the transferred villages to allow an aboriginal occupant (a) to 
lease for not more than 10 years to a bona fide. agriculturist sur- 
plus land in a large holding or land which for some temporary 
disability or cause the lessor himself cannot conveniently culti- 
vate; Qb) to sell, mortgage, or gift his holding if the transferee 
is a bona fide agriculturist or a member of his own family, or 
if the holding is one a right to transfer which was specifically 
recorded at settlement; or (c) with the previous sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner, to alienate his holding in any other 
manner. These rules merely apply to the transferred villages 
the provisions of rule 9 of the gaonqaida for villages in the pre- 
sent Melghat Taluq, which itself is framed under section 66 of 
the Code. ' . 


•These figures are of true aboriginals only, and exclude the backward castes 
notified under section 66, Bcra jLand Revenue Code. 
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161. Apart from restrictions on transfer, the present Mel* 
ghat Taluq ganvqaida by rules 1 to 6 made under section 53 of 
the Code imposes certain restrictions on the allocation of un- 
occupied unalienated land, in the interests of aboriginals, which 
term for this purpose also includes the backward castes already 
mentioned. Where there is more than one applicant, aborigi- 
nals arc to have preference. The grant of lands to non-abori- 
ginals is reserved to the Sub-divisional Officer and not left to 
the Tahsildnr. The allottee must live in thc_Meigh.it within 
five miles of the village, and must be a genuine agriculturist. 
Restrictions are placed on auction of holdings, and auction of 
trees on holdings is forbidden. In the villages transferred from 
the Mclghat under notification no. -MO of August 29th, _ 1912, 
the restrictions under the rules made with reference to section 53 
of the Berar Land Revenue Code (page 23, Revenue Manual, 
Volume I), arc not so elaborate. If there is no competition 
for the land, the Tahsildnr may grant occupancy right, subject 
to payment hv the applicant of the price of the trees standing 
on the land. If there is competition he may allot it to an abori- 
ginal resident or occupant on payment of the price of the trees. 
If there is more than one aboriginal applicant, the land is to be 
auctioned, but the Sub-divisional Officer is not bound to accept 
the highest bid if made by a person who docs not belong to such 
a tribe or caste. 

162. Alienated villages — .Yoir-izara villages . — In view of 
the heading of Chapter VI of the Land Revenue Code the 
restrictions tinder section 66 of the Code do not apply to the 
jagir villages in the Mclghat. Section 53 and the rules there- 
under definitely do not apply to alienated lands. Moreover the 
Mclghat gannqaida applies to no jagir villages : none of the 
Mclghat jagirs has been surveyed or settled, and they have been 
exempted from the provisions of sections 10S to 117 and 119 of 
the Code, and so have no rocords-of-rights. Thus for all Berar 
the law governing tenants in all non-::ara aPenated villages is 
contained in Chapter VIII of the Code. The bolding of an 
antc-alicnaticm tenant 'if permanent and transferable . and on 
his death passes by inheritance or survivorship in accordance with 
his personal law, and lie is protected from ejectment. The 
rights of a "tenant of antiquity” arc heritable and transferable 
in accordance with his personal law, and on ejectment for non- 
payment of rent lie is entitled to compensation for improve- 
ments. "Tcnants-at-will" arc deemed to hold from agricul- 
tural year to year: for termination of their annual tenancy three 
months', and for enhancement by the landlord of their rent four 
months', prior written notice is required. 

163. Izara villages are governed by the Berar Alienated 
Villages Tenancy Law, 1921. Tenants may surrender their hold- 
ings to the landlord by a written document which, in the C3se 
of an "ante-alienation” or "permanent” tenant is to be regis- 
tered (section 36). The landlord may under certain conditions 
treat the holding of a tenant, other than an "ante-alienation” 
tenant^ as abandoned and let it out or cultivate it himself (-ec- 
tion 37). "Ante-atienation” tenants’ rights are tran: f c-r.ib;e end 
pass on death by succession according to persona! lav.- (sec- 
tion 42) : ff transfe*-ed or relinquished, co-fenar.ts, cr, fai’ir.? 
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> them the landlord, can pre-empt (section 43). Such tenants are 
protected from ejectment by the landlord (section 44). The 
rights of “permanent” tenants pass by succession according to 
personal law [section 48 (1)], and are exempted from Court sales 
except in pursuance of a transfer permitted by the law [sec- 
tion 48 (3)]; such tenants are prohibited from gifting, mort- 
gaging, selling or sub-letting for more than a year, except to 
their heir or co-tenant, or except when the transfer is made to 
repay a taccav[ loan [section 48 (4)1 ; transfers made in contra- 
vention of section 48 arc voidable under section 49 in much the 
same way as illegal transfers of occupancy holdings under the 
(unamended) Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 1920. The condi- 
tions of “ordinary” tenants are practically the same as those of 
“tenants-at-will” in no n-izara alienated villages. 

164. There is thus virtually no restriction on the transfer 
of tenancy lands by aboriginals in non-irnm alienated villages, 
and in izara villages by ante-alienation tenants. In the latter 
the position of “permanent” tenants is much the same as that 
of occupancy tenants under the unamended Central Provinces 
Act, and so presumably, as in the Centra) Provinces, they can 
defeat the transfer restrictions by a collusive surrender to the 
landlord followed by a re-grant to the transferee. 

165. No restriction has been imposed on the transfer of the 
rights of tzardars and plot-proprietors in izara villages; probably 
the same considerations as underlay the enactment of the Cen- 

. tral Provinces Land Alienation Act should be applied to trans- 
fers by aboriginal proprietors, as it transpires that they are 
losing their lands. In other alienated villages it is presumed 
that transfer is sufficiently regulated by Bcrar Revenue Book 
Circular 1-2. 

166. Scope o] enquiry. — Occupants in Berar have now as a 
whole had transferable rights for so long that, except in the Mel- 
ghat, along the Betul and Nimar border, and in the aboriginal 
tracts of Yeofmal, I accepted the Commissioner’s view that it 
was probably too late to consider the question of restricted 
tenure for aboriginals in the klialsa areas. In the Melghat the 
question was not so much whether restrictions are desirable as 
whether the existing restrictions are adequate and are being 
properly enforced by Revenue Officers in the unalicnated 
villages, and, in the jagir villages, what the conditions of abori- 
ginal tenants are, whether any record of the rights of ante-aliena- 
tion tenants and tenants-at-will is necessary', whether the Melghat 
gaonqaida should be imposed, and whether further provision to 
protect aboriginal tenants should be made either by amending 
Chapter VIII or by framing rules under section 194 (1) of the 
Code. 

(1) In the Melghat Taltiq therefore the Revenue Officers 
were asked — . , 

(a) to bring up to date the statistics in the table on page o 
of Mr. Crofton's Settlement Report, snowing as 
aboriginals all occupants belonging to the tribes and 
castes notified under section 66 of the. Code, which 
involved dividing up the figures in Mr. Crofton's 
category 16 between aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
"others”; 
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( b ) in villages where the enquiry shows a marked fail in 

the number pf or area held by aboriginals, or a 
marked rise in the number of or area held by non* 
aboriginals, or both, to investigate the reasons and 
see whether the rules need tightening; 

(c) to examine the records of recent land transfer and 

allotment cases; 

(d) to record any incidental information on aboriginal 

indebtedness that might arise out of (b) and (c); 

(c) to see whether the requirements in the gaonqaida of 
local enquiry (rule 1), residence (rule 3), preference 
to aboriginals (rule *1), and allocation only to bona 
fide agriculturists were being carried out ; 

(.0 to examine conditions in the jagir villages, as to which 
no information was available in any recent Govern- 
ment report, to sec whether exploitation of abori- 
ginals was going on in the ways described as former- 
ly prevalent in the hhalsa villages in paragraphs 3, 
4 and 6 of the introduction to the Mclghat Manual, 
and if so, to see whether any special measures were 
needed for the control of the relations between the 
jagirdars and aboriginals; and 

(e) to see whether there were any additions needed to 

the list of aboriginals and backward castes under 
section 66 of the Code. 

(2) Villages transferred from the Mclghat after 1911 . — 
Showing subsequently amalgamated villages as one, Amraoti 
District has 15 in Ellichpur Taluq and three in Darya pur Taluq, 
Akola District 31 in Akot Taluq and Buldana District one in 
Jalgaon Taluq In these villages ^ the Deputy Commissioners 
were asked to compile from the Nelson and Crofton scttlemeqt 
records and from the latest janwbandi statements a statement 
giving against each village its settlement number, the total num- 
ber of occupants, the total area held by them and the total 
assessment at the two settlements and now, and the total num- 
ber of aboriginal tenants of the tribes and castes notified under 
section 66 of the Code and the total area held bv them and its 
assessment at the two settlements and now. This statement was 
also to show the total unoccupied area available for occupation 
on the three occasions. Deputy Commissioners were to see 
from the statements any area where there had been a marked 
fall in the aboriginal holding or rise in the non-aboriginal hold- 
ing, and have the reasons examined locally, and to scrutinize 
cases in the record-room for the previous three years to see how 
far the rules on page 23 and page 49 of Berar Revenue Manual, 
Volume I, were being observed and whether there were any 
villages where relinquishments had been so frequent as to merit 
local enquiry into the reasons. 

(3) In the rest of Berar conditions were investigated on the 
following lines, the word aboriginal being regarded as including 
Gond, Pardhan, Andh, Bhil. Kolam, Koli, Nihal, and Korku 
.among true aboriginals and Banjara or Wanjari, Gowari and 
Gaoli. 

17 
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A. Izara villages . — The net dement reports were examined 

and showed no ground for enquiry except in Ycotmal District. 
1 here the Deputy Commissioner, aided by a selected Revenue 
Inspector placed on duty for the whole of this cncjuiry in that 
district, was asked to compare the position at the last settlement 
(summarised in a statement supplied to him) and in 19*10 to sec 
whether loss of land by aboriginal izardars, plot-proprietors and 
privileged tenants disclosed any facie case for land aliena- 

tion legislation, lie was asked to test the reasons for loss of 
land in selected villages. Forms were prescribed for the 
statistics. 

B. Jagir villages . — Four jagir villages in the Jalgaon Taluq 
of Buldana and six in the Kelapur Taluq and four in the Pusad 
Taluq of Ycotmal were suggested for investigation. The enquiry 
was to be ljmited in the Ycotmal jagir villages to the extent to 
which aboriginals were losing their rights as anti-alienation 
tenants and tenants of antiquity and to the free right of transfer 
accorded to them by the law. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Buldana was asked to make the same enquiries as prescribed for 
the Ycotmal jngirs, and also to look into the questions raised 
for the Melghat jagirs. 

' C. K balsa villages . — In Amraoti District -15 villages were 
selected in Morsi Taluq and 21 in F.Uichpur Taluq in the abori- 
ginal northern fringes of the two taluqs where the villages 
occupy the foothills of the Betul and Melghat ranges, in Akola 
District 9 villages of Akot Taluq transferred from the Melghat 
in 1911, in Buldana District 16 villages on the fringes of the 
Melghat, and in Ycotmal District a 11^ the hltalsa villages of one 
revenue inspector’s circle each in Kelapur, Pusad and Wun 
Taluqs. For these areas Deputy Commissioners were asked to 
have prepared in a prescribed form statements comparing in 
each village from the original rccord-of-rights and the latest 
available jamabaudi the total occupied land and unoccupied 
but cultivable land, the total number of all occupants and of 
aboriginal occupants and the total area of the villages and assess- 
ments, and the land held by all occupants and by aboriginal 
occupants. They were asked to examine the reasons for any 
marked fall in the aboriginal holdings that might be revealed by 
the statistics in any village, and it was stated that the issue 
involved was the extension to other. areas in Berar of the restric- 
tions imposed on rights of transfer in the Melghat by section 66 
of the Land Revenue Code and of rules 4 and 5 made under 
section 53 of the Code on page 23 of Berar Revenue Manual, 
Volume I, or rules 1 to 7 (made under the same section) of the 
Melghat gaonqaida. 

167. The thoroughness with which the enquiry was con- 
ducted in the different districts varies. Unfortunately my 
enquiry coincided with a heavy volume of war and civil dis- 
obedience work in Berar, and as I myself had by that time ceased 
to be a little more than a one-eighth time Aboriginal Tribes En- 
quiry Officer, I was unable to supervise personally or check any 
results or ascertain reasons for loss of land on tour. The 
Yeotmal enquiry covered the largest area, and though the 
report of the Deputy Commissioner does not go much into 
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reasons or specify the results of the local enquiries if any, made, 
yet its general result is striking; the number of aboriginal 
occupants and tenants has risen from 4,463 at settlement to 4,715 
in 1940-41, but the area held by them has fallen from 121,712 
acres to 93,267 acres, a loss of 28,445 acres or 23 out of every 
100 acres in 25 years. The Deputy Commissioner’s report, 
which is reproduced below without the statements, speaks for 
itself, but it is difficult from the material presented to single out 
any special feature of any special area or castes : — 

“ Introductory . — The present enquiry was undertaken 
to ascertain what portion of the land belonging to abori- 
ginals in the district had passed into the hands . of non- 
aboriginals during the past two decades and whether in conse- 
quence it would be advisable to prohibit permanent aliena- 
tion by aboriginal occupants or to restrict their powers of 
transfer. A total of over 160,000 inhabitants classified as 
aboriginals are found in all parts of the district inhabiting 
about 1,930 villages. The aboriginal population is most 
dense in the Kelapur and Wun Taluqs, and in the Kinwat 
range of the Pusad Taluq. Revenue Inspector VV. D. 
Pgndharipande, placed on special duty to collect the neces- 
sary statistical information, was directed to conduct an 
enquiry in respect of all villages in the district in which the 
aboriginal population was not less than 33 per cent of the 
total. This enquiry covered 754 villages (including all 
villages in the Kinwat range). Of these 493 were klialsa, 
227 izara and 34 alienated non-izara villages. Out of the 
754 villages in which enquiry was directed, it was ascertained 
that in 211 villages there were no aboriginal occupants or 
tenants recorded either in the original record-of-rights. or 
in the current records. To ascertain the position of abori- 
ginal izardars, plot-proprietors, ante-alienation tenants and 
permanent tenants at settlement compared with that which 
they now enjoy, Tahsildars were required to make enquiries 
in respect of all alienated villages in the district. Likewise 
they were asked to examine the reasons for the disappearance 
of the aboriginal occupants in 22 villages and why in 49 
villages the land under their occupation had dwindled to 33 
per cent of the land which they held in the year 1914. To 
facilitate the collection of statistical information for selected 

klialsa villages a form was prescribed 

. . intended to provide the figures required in columns 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 14 and 15 of the prescribed statement. 
Form III. The statistical information gathered as a result 
of the enquiry has been compiled in the following prescrib- 
ed forms : — 

“Form No. 1* relates, to proprietors in izara and in non- 
izara alienated villages with an aboriginal population of not 
less than 33 per cent. There has been no change either in 
the number of proprietors or in the area which they hold in 
non-izara alienated villages. In izara villages, however, the 
Gond proprietors have increased by . 6, Andhs by 2, and 
others by 6, while the number of Banjaras has decreased by 
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3 and of Gawalis by 2, The rise in the number of pro- 
prietors is due to partition of the land in accordance with 
their personal law an d custom. The total area held has 
diminished by 7,051 acres, about 33 per cent of the area 
held by them at the time of the last settlement. This is 
apparently due to debt and the consequent necessity to 
transfer land. 

"In alienated nan-ham village* the enquiry shows a rise 
in the number of tenants by 13 and in the area occupied by 
2.31 acres. The number of tenants in alienated ham villages 
on the oilier band lias been reduced by 9 and the area which 
they hold by 2,5 iS acres. The total reduction in area is 21 
per cent (ride details given in statement 11'). 

“Statement No. Ill' furnishes information in respect of 
the aboriginal occupants of hhatsa villages. It appears that 
tfie number of aboriginal occupants increased by 130 
although the land which they held decreased by 29,261 acres 
or by 27 per cent. The total occupied area in these villages 
had in 1911 increased by 17,861 acres since settlement, but 
none of this area had apparently passed into the hands of 
aboriginals who presumably were not in a position to bid 
when this land was put to sale. • Ninety-six survey nuinbers 
having an area of 2,ol8 acres are still available for distri- 
bution in the district as unoccupied culiurable land, and it 
might be desirable to consider the claims of the aboriginals 
when this land is granted under section 53 of the Bcrar 
Land Revenue Code. 

"Information in form B relating to aboriginal proprietors 
and tenants in all alienated izara villages in the district 
shows that their number increased by 16 proprietors and 157 
tenants. There is an increase of 816 acres in the area^ held 
by tenants. These figures woiild indicate that aboriginals 
arc definitely resorting to agriculture as a permanent means 
of livelihood, having abandoned in this district the old 
practice of shifting cultivation. 

"To summarise the position in regard to aboriginal 
occupants of hhatsa villages and in respect of tenants in 
alienated izara villages; 4S proprietors have completely lost 
their land which they held in 22 villages; while the holding 
of 265 tenants and occupants in 49 villages has been reduced 
to approximately 33 per cent of the area held by them in 
1914. The figures are as follows: — 

Number of occupants and tenants (a) at settlement 
and (b) in 1941. 

(a) 4,463— Area held, 121,712 acres. 

(b) 4,750 — Area held, 93,712 acres. 

The number of tenants and occupants shows an increase 
of 287 while the area held has fallen by as much as 28,445 
acres, i.c., by 23 per cent during the last 25 years. It is, 
however, doubtful if the position thus indicated would justi- 
fy special protective legislation. • 


•These forms and statements have not been reproduced in this Report. 
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'Tahsildnrs in their reports have been inclined to find the 
explanation for Mich lots of land as there has been in mis- 
management and indebtedness due to the aboriginals’ drink- 
ing habits. Their addiction to liquor is well known, but 1 
think that the comparatively poor standards of education 
attained by the average aboriginal must be considered as a 
contributory factor to their economic inefficiency and their 
consequent inability to compete with the sharp-witted 
moneyiending classes*. This however in this district is likely 
to apply to any of the economically backward classes as 
much as to aboriginals, since the latter have in many instan- 
ces derived benefit from their close association with cultiva- 
tors of other non-aboriginal castes. It is doubtful whether 
the circumstances of Yeotnta! District where the _ abori- 
ginal tribes in most areas have become absorbed in the 
general village community would justify special protective 
legislation in favour of the aboriginals.” 

Attention may be drawn however to the figures in forms I 
and 11 for the aboriginal castes and the backward castes. In 
the IS trcr.'t villages dealt with in form I aboriginal proprietors 
at settlement were 13 (Gond 2. Andlt 1, and others 10) and in 
1940-41 were 27 (Gond 8. Andlt 3. others 16). _ These aboriginals 
held at settlement 9,663 acres and in 19-10—11 7,589 acres, a loss 
of 215 acres per mille. The (/nest-aboriginal proprietors 
(Rnnjarn or Wanjari, and Gowari or Gaoli) numbered 20 :u 
settlement holding 11,351 acres and 15 in 1940-11 holding 6,367 
acres, a loss of 440 acres in every thousand. I had noted in the 
instructions issued to the Deputy Commissioner that the Banjnrn 
and Gaoli proprietors were heavily indebted at the time of 
settlement. In form II. which compare.- thc^ number of abori- 
ginal tenants and their holdings in selected alienated villages, the 
summary by castes i* below: — 


Settlement 1 940-41 

Tribe *• > * 



Trmm< 

Acre- 

Tenants 

Acre* 

Ml 

<2) 

(3) 

(A) 

(51 

(tend 

ton 

3,131 

1A 

2,:r; 

AnJh 

.. . 142 

3.131 

124 

2.3’T 

Kotam 

29 

577 

34 


Other a ! v-rit';nr.!< 

123 

2.923 

120 


Total aborirtnah 

399 

9.784 

332 

t a •; 

Hinjsra-Wanjari 

314 

7.93S 

ycyi 

TsAi 

Go war! -Gaoli 

28 

786 


Jri 

Total backv.tard cartes 

342 . 

8.724 


; 


Here it is noticeable that the Hanjara and G"' : - hr~i 

almost held their own, while aboriginal ten; rv 7:g~ - i-rrr cz.<r: 
from 394 holding 9,784 acres to 352 holdirr nr:-, z £:? r. 
235 acres in every thousand. This may bt ~-.z: 

corresponding figures in form B for all zzzrz ~ T.z-z-zr :r. i ~ ;r y 
trict; in the table below however I orv: T.r.:rzr. f:- -i v-tr 
final tenants because for sonic reason cc* srr.zz~r.-z-i cr.jy r f 
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given for Ihc settlement period in the Deputy CommissionerV 
return, but only for 1910-11, when they were 137 holding 2, 420 
acres : — 


Settlement I94f*4l 

Tribe , ' , , * 



Tenant* 

Acres 

Tenant* 

Acres 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Gond 

123 

3.254 

102 

2,369 

Andh 

102 

2.456 

S3 

1,639 

Kolnm 

.. to 

1 60 

36 

569 

Total aboriginal tribe- 

- ! 
"1 

5,690 

221 

4.577 

Dnnjnrn 

216 

5,204** 

*230 

TtitT 

Gaoti 

22 

759 

42 

1.046 

Total backward tribes 

23S 

5,963 

272 

5.672 


There is clearly some mistake because the form 11 returned 
showed that in the izarn villages included in the total of selected 
iziirn villages and ja&ir villages there were 83 aboriginal tenants 
of other castes holding 2,0S1 acres at settlement. This omission 
incidentally invalidates the argument in paragraph 5 of the 
Deputy Commissioner's report, since he has shown 137 tenants 
and 2,428 acres credited in form K against "other aboriginals" 
in calculating the total increase in the number of tenants and 
holdings. Actually Gond, Andh and ICoiam tenants “decreased 
from 235 liolding 5,890 to 221 holding 4,577 acres, a loss of 223 
acres per mille, while Banjnra and Gaoli, though their number 
rose from 23S to 272, lost only 291 acres out of 5,963 acres. The 
table below abbreviates the statistics in Deputy Commissioner’s 
form III. The suggestion in paragraph 6 of his report, that in 
allotting the small remaining unoccupied area of 2,518 acres the 
claims of aboriginals should be considered, would be a_ small 
concession in view of the fact that they have lost in 25 years 
29,300 acres; in these villages certainly all the remaining land 
should be reserved for them. In the 25 years 8,053 unoccupied 
acres have been given out to occupants, while non-aboriginal 
holdings have increased by 47,100 acres; the average aboriginal 
holding has decreased from 27.5 to 19.6 acres in this period. 


Tnluq and number of 

Total occupied area, 

Total unoccupied but 

villages examined 

in 1 00 acres 

cultivable area, in 
100 acres 


R. of R. 

1940-41 

R.ofR. 

1940-41 

(» 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Wun (76) 

65,2 

68,8 

471,3 

321 

Kclopur (111) 

.. 118,0 

128,4 

517 

458 

Pusad (127) 

182,8 

184,7 

283,2 

421 

Danvha (90) 

106.7 

103,4 

153,0 

496 

yeotmal (33) 

29,4 

, 29,7 

983 

822 

District (437) 

.. 502,1 

520,0 

1,057,5 

251,8 
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Aboriginal occupant) 

Tetuq ami number of <— -■ - ■■■ — * — » 

village) cAamincd Number Area (100 acre)) 



K. of It. 

1940-41 R. of It. 

1940-41 

(!) 

(6) 

(/) 

(8) 

(9) 

Wim (761 

466 

482 

12,8 

9.6 

Kctnjuir (tit) 

697 

612 

19,2 

12,8 

I’uv.d (127) 

1.902 

2,045 

50,2 

37,5 

Datuha (90) 

827 

S02 

21,7 

16,3 

Ycotin.il (33) 

I9f 

179 

6.0 

4,4 

District (437) 

.. 3,990 

4,120 

109,9 

80.6 





Percentage 



Other occupant) 


of 

Tatucj and number of 

/ 1 



holdinp» 

villages examined 

Number Area (100 aero) 

lust by 





aborigi- 


It. of K. 1940-41 R. of It. 

1940-41 

nals since 





1940 

<n 

(10) 

(ID (12) 

(13) 

(14) 

)Vun (761 

.. 1,634 

2.179 52.4 

59.2 

35 

Kdapur (til) 

.. • 2.530 

2.9! I 93,8 

115,6 

53 

Posad (127) 

.. 3.657 

5,165 132,7 

147.2 

25 

Dan' ha (90) 

.. 2.581 

3.277 85.0 

92.1 

25 

Ycotm.il 133) 

(.16 

81 o 23.4 

25.3 

25 

District (437) 

.. 10,816 

14,343 392.3 

439.4 

27 


(U. aftt.— The vcai «>f the or'ginal record «d rights.) 

KvS. In the absence of the individual Tahsildars’ reports, 
it is not possible to say much about the reasons Riven in para- 
graph 7 of the Deputy Commissioner’s report for this loss of 
aboriginal land. But it is certain that with the increase of the 
general population, and consequent increasing pressure on the 
land the tendency is always for the more intelligent anti tin- 
scrupulous to get the land that they think they need at the ex- 
pense of the simpleton. Drink may he a factor in the sense that 
provision of liquor is - an item of expenditure in aboriginal 
weddings: 1 agree however with the Deputy Commissioner that 
this is a comparatively minor factor in the loss of land. What 
we see here, as in the Central Provinces, is a gradual transforma- 
tion of the aboriginal from a class of men cultivating their own 
land into landless labourers cultivating for others or working as 
enrtmen and forest coolies. As pointed out before, in 1931 187 
in every thousand of the population of the district were abori- 
ginals, and this figure excluded Gowari, Gaoli, Banjarn and 
Wanjari, the addition of whom would raise the district total by 
100,407 and the proportion of aboriginals to 303 per thousand. 
Yet in the 437 hhalsa villages examined aboriginal occupants in 
1940-4] numbered only 4,120 or 223 in every thousand and held 
only 133 in every thousand acres. It should he remembered that 
villages were examined only in those areas of the district where 
there are aboriginal occupants, so that if the proportions of land 
held by aboriginals and of aboriginal occupants could be worked 
out for the whole district, they would be much lower than these 
figures. The conclusion seems irrefutable that protection is 
as much needed for the aboriginal occupant in Yeotmal as for 
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the aboriginal tenants in Nagpur, Wardha or Chanda and almoit 
I ? u d as ■ r ^ or ^ u * n the Melghat. Therefore section 66 
of the Berar Land Revenue Code should, in my view, be amend- 
ed so that it may be applied by notification to areas in Berar 
other than the Melghat and. the villages transferred from Mel- 
ghat after 1911i if the Provincial Government considers this 
necessary for the protection in any area of aboriginal tribes and 
backward castes. This should always involve the application to 
such areas of rules 4 and. 5 under section S3 of the Code, the 
former rule requiring slight consequential amendment. The 
figures of the revenue inspector’s enquiry will give a valuable 
indication of the patwari circles of Yeotmal where this is 
necessary. 

169. Morsi Tahiq. — Another most useful enquiry was con- 
ducted by Mr. F..P. Mainprice, I.C.S., the Sub-divisional 
Officer, for. 70 aboriginal villages in Morsi Taluq. I reproduce 
this with his table giving detailed results for 12 villages; the 
complete table in form III prescribed for enquiries in khalsa 
villages is available on the file and shows that in these villages 
since the original record-of-rights the number of aboriginal 
tenants has decreased from 153 to 144 while the area, held- by 
them has fallen from 3,341 acres assessed at Rs. 2,546 to 2,301 
acres assessed at Rs. 1,535. In the same period non-aboriginal 
occupants have increased from 2,328 holding 58,005 acres to 
4,086 holding 60,025 acres. * This is an area where the vast 
majority of the population is aboriginal and the aboriginals 
cultivate their former lands for absentee moneylenders and 
others — 

“I forward a statement in the required form, for the. 70 
villages in Morsi Taluq where aboriginals (for all practical 
purposes Gond) might be expected to hold land, because 
there is a considerable aboriginal population in these 
villages (and in 30 of the inhabited villages an almost purely 
aboriginal population). Mahar holders are not included in 
these figures, but in no place do they have more than a field 
or two. I added a considerable number of villages to the 
list given, because the villages of the main aboriginal block 
in the taluq (in Pusla circle) were not included, and also to 
• include border line villages where I thought there were some 
aboriginal occupants. Apart from some bhumak (village 
service) inam fields held by Gond or Arakh and a few odd 
fields in other Kunbi villages, many of which have a very 
large Gond labouring population, aboriginals have land • 
nowhere else, and all villages lying along the BetuI foothills 
and the Lakhara and Mehedri reserved forests have been 
included. 

“To get an idea of the position at the first settlement 
(1878—79), I had figures extracted from those settlement 
records for 12 representative villages, which are given in the 
attached table*. These figures show, most clearly the 
tremendous pace of the early expropriation of Gond, Korku, 
and Lajjhar in all the aboriginal fringe from Morsi to the 
Ellichpur border. The figures for Ganeshpur and Bhio- 
k undi are the most striking, and as the 1875 figures were 

“ ' *Scepage 140. " " 1 


compiled 14 — 22 years after the cession it can safely be 
presumed that expropriation had already worked a certain 
havoc in what were at the cession probably purely Gond 
lands, just as the population of Ganeshpur is still purely 
Gond and Korku and that of Bhiokundi purely Gond ex- 
cept for about 2 houses of Kalars in each village. The pro- 
cess has been completed since 1912 at Bhiokundi, where I 
studied the record-of-rights. There the Pethe family of 
Kalars front Morsi started operations about 1895, and in 20 
years had dispossessed the last Gond occupant, and even 
got the bhiimak iiiam lands resumed and into their posses- 
sion. They then acquired steadily the lands of the Kunbi 
and others who had originally dispossessed the Gond, and 
now own all except two or three fields, the only other 
resident occupant being the kamdar Mahar, whose single 
field they also got in 1916, but had to disgorge in 1922 after 
long litigation. They also obtained the palclki early in this 
century, and this facilitated the acquisition of the land and 
of all except 5 of the houses and sites in the gaothan, so 
that they have a complete economic stranglehold over the 
village. Ten years ago some Gond broke away and went to 
found a basti at Ambhori, and now more are emigrating to 
Tembhi to found a basti there. The prices paid for most of 
the land, which is good, were grossly inadequate in most 
cases. At Ganeshpur the Gond and Korku were exposed 
to the land hunger of the Marwari, Kunbi, Mali and 
Pinjara of two big centres Ghatladki and Ambada, 3 
miles away, who can cultivate themselves or through Gond 
labourers, and the very bad water and climate in no way 
saved the aboriginals. In all the villages round Hiwarkhed 
all the land of Gond and Arakh was swallowed up by Rup- 
ram Marwari, who paid Rs. 17,000 land revenue in his hey- 
day. His son Mohanlal has had to part with much of his 
land and is financially embarrassed, but Brahmin, Kunbi 
and Mali, and not aboriginals (who have no capital), are 
taking it. Rupram accounts for the virtual extinction of 
Gond and Arakh occupants at Molwan, Ghoddeo, Amba- 
phata, Pandharghati and Kasari. Thus from Kumdara 
westward only 5 occupants in the mainly aboriginal villages 
cling precariously to a few stony acres each, while all the 
rich land has passed to outsiders. Thousands of acres went 
between the cession and about 1895 alone, the eighties being 
probably the peak period of despoliation. . Only one Hira- 
lal Gond of Taroda has one good field which he purchased 
25 years ago from the profits of cultivation on lease, and has 
no debts. Some Gond get a bare subsistance from taking 
the poorest fields at Pimpri, Saiwada, Dasur and Ganeshpur 
on lease, and at Ghoddeo the grant of waste lands to Ellich- 
pur ex-soldiers who live on at Ellichpur and lease them out 
annually, usually on two-thirds batai (one-third to the 
lessee only), gives the Gond some leases. But they cannot 
get leases at Bhiokundi, and everywhere the vast majority 
are saldar or daily labourers. Without Government help 
and active intervention their economic position in this tract 
is so depressed that none can get together any capital, and 
so repurchase of their ancestral lands is quite impossible. 
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The partial collapse of Mohnukil Marwari of Hhvarkhed 
illustrates this. Only Government could have purchased 
his lands cheaply for the Gond and Arakh and taken repay- 
ment from them in instalments. 

‘‘Rich Marwari and Kunhi account for- the dispossession 
of Gond at Dhamandhas, Shekdari, Gcorcgaon, fiahada, 
Ittamgaon, and Gawhanktind, the four latter having a 
majority of Kunhi in their population, while all these villages 
are near the big centres of Jarngaon, Henoda and Tcmbur- 
khed. Sendurjana saliulta rs account for jhe great loss of 
land at Jetnmjiri, Pimpntshcndn, Humnnpeth, Pusli and 
Wali Khurd, where Kanhayyalal Marwari, Motiial Marwari, 
Solao Kunhi, Tarar Mali and Takarkhedc Mali, all very big 
moneylenders, have caused most of the damage. Expro- 
priation of the remaining occupants at Jetamjiri and Wali 
Khurd is proceeding very fast, and as there is no single 
literate among the 230 inhabitants of Jetamjiri, the process 
is likely to he rapid and easy unless Government gives pro- 
tection. The old Gond patel of Rawnla is a firm man who 
will not allow outsiders to settle in his village, and by good 
management and stern resistance to penetration from 
Sendurjana has managed to get back some land with his 
accumulated capital. The same process might take place 
at Wali Khurd, where Khandu Mahajan managed by a smart 
piece of work on the Brahmin patwuri’s advice to extricate 
himself from what appeared an almost hopeless indebted- 
ness, and is now wcli-to-do. But it is almost impossible to 
get any land back from very big landholders like Tarar and 
Solao, who depend now more on the profitable fruit crop 
than on the vagaries of moneylcnding. Only anti-landlord 
legislation could affect their position and effect retransfer 
of land, and only Government help could ensure that re- 
transfer is to the aboriginals rather than to Kunbi and Mali. 

“The Pusla tract shows these tendencies clearly, for here 
there is a small aboriginal block six to eight miles from 
Pusla, the nearest big Marwari and Kunbi village. At 
Pusla itself Gond have lost all their 51 acres in 1905. 
Pandurang Nago Wani has the chief moneylending business 
among the Gond here, and many of their remaining fields 
in surrounding villages arc heavily mortgaged to him, and 
in imminent danger. At Linga and Ekalvihir Gond have 
lost nearly everything to the Teli and Kunbi of these places. 
In the more inaccessible Gond tract of Karli, Jarngaon, 
Pimplagarh, Mehcdri and ICarwar, after a disastrous loss of 
land between 1875 and 1905, they have managed to increase 
the area of land they hold very considerably, but it can be 
said that this was only by repurchase of the very poor, stony 
fields which abound in this area from the small Kunbi, 
j'injara and others who found it uneconomic to cultivate 
one field at such a distance from their villages. All the good 
land has gone to the malguzar-moneylenders of the adjoin- 
ing villages -on the Chhindwara side of the Wardha River, 
and this process is continuing. At Pimplagarh a rich allu- 
vial belt by the river is all owned by Central Provinces 
occupants, while much of the stony fields towards Mehedri, 
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which are scarred with n alas, has been repurchased by the 
Gond. Their holdings are assessed at about 10 annas an 
acre only, and at Mehedri at about 7 annas. In none of the 
12 villages giv'en in my table are the aboriginal holdings 
assessed at more than Re. 1 per acre, though this is not so 
of the holdings of others. When a Teli sahuhar of Pusla 
got the pafclki of Karli in 1903 he stated that he had two 
fields at that village. Todav his son, whom I have just 
removed in favour of a Gond, had 290 acres, though himself 
heavily indebted to Pandurang Wani of Pusla. Dhanba 
Fakiria Gond, recently appointed patel of Jamgaon, is 
increasing his holding by buying out small Kunbi, being a 
very intelligent man, but in these villages there are few 
others who could do this, and only Government action 
could really start retransfer and profit by the distress of 
some of the sahuhar for the benefit of the Gond. 

“I have given my proposals for prohibiting alienation of 
any aboriginal land with effect from the 1st January 1941, 
and for securing the retransfer to aboriginals of much of the 
land already lost through varied assessments, an Aboriginal 
Land Acquisition Fund, and other methods, in my general 
report on my aboriginal enquiry. Without them the posi- 
tion in the western half of the taluq will remain as hopeless 
as it is today, while the very small area retained in the 
Benoda-Pusla area will almost all be lost in the same way, 
and the Gond block beyond Mehedri may perhaps gain a 
few more rocky fields, and lose the five or so good fields and 
two gardens which remain. I am proposing the creation of 
a block of inalienable aboriginal land out of the good C class 
soil at Januna, Ambhori and Tembi, to act as a centre for 
improvement in the west which might help to break the 
vicious circle of illiteracy, debt, loss of land, and consequent 
inability to afford to send children to school and to purchase 
land which is on the market, but this cannot affect the 
situation in other villages for many years. Meanwhile, if 
creditors learn that protective legislation is proposed, they 
will cease to regard aboriginals’ debts as a convenient source 
of yearly income, which it is not desirable to stop by taking 
the debtor’s land, but will foreclose immediately, unless 
legislation is made retrospective.” 
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170. The separate recommendations to which Mr. Main- 
price refers above are contained in the following extract from his • 
main report on the aboriginal question in Morsi Taluq : — 

“Land. — This is the most important problem of all, and 
the land hunger of the dispossessed Gond is pathetic. I am 
submitting separate proposals for the giving out of some 
good C class land at Ambhori, .Tanuna and Ghoddeo Buzruk 
for cultivation to Gond, but this can only satisfy a few, and 
there is very little C class with good soil elsewhere which is 
not required for grazing; so this is no solution. The first 
thing is to prevent alienation, as it is no use granting good 
land on unrestricted tenure, which the moneylenders 
would have out of the aboriginals in a few years, as happened 
at Bhiokundi. As so little now remains to the aboriginals, 

I would prohibit absolutely throughout the taluq alienation 
of land held by aboriginals or allied backward castes (such 
as Lajjhar, Gowari, Mahar, Mang, Bhoi, but not Gaoli, as 
Morsi Gaoli are well-to-do Maratha), which could only be 
transferred to a member of these castes and tribes, prefer- 
ence being given to a member of the same tribe or caste 
even if his bid is not the highest 3t a sale. Land hunger is 
so great that there would always be takers, and there is no 
H class unoccupied land at all, as there is in the Melghat. 
This prohibition of alienation should be made retrospective 
to January 1st. 1941. and should apply to all- land already 
encumbered. If not made retrospective, moneylenders will 
all foreclose and get their debtors’ land before this law 
comes into force, as happened when in 1916 the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Act was about to become law. 

“The second thing is to get back for the aboriginals 
some of the land that they have lost. To this end a self- 
supporting Land Acquisition Fund should be created. The 
Tahsildar would purchase land in sales whenever he saw a suit- 
able opportunity on behalf of the fund, and these purchases 
would be subject to confirmation by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. The land would then be granted to some aboriginal, 
and instalments for repayment of the purchase-money would 
be fixed, the land and its crops providing security; at pre- 
sent few aboriginals have enough cash to buy land put up for 
sale, but could easily repay in instalments. The fund might 
also purchase by private sale or mieht take the lands of the 
Central Bank. 

“To hasten retransfer from moneylendrs to Gond, 

I would propose that the assessment of lands belonging to 
non-aboriginal and advanced castes in aboriginal villages 
should be subject to twice the present assessment, unless 
held since the. first settlement, and, if leased out to abori- 
ginals, to li times the assessment, while the present assess- 
ment would be applicable to lands belonging to aboriginals 
or to any lands transferred to them. No fresh sites what- 
ever should be granted to non-aboriginals in the village-site 
[gaothan), and their lroihas already there should be taxed, 
while no fresh ones should be constructed on sites already 
granted or in fields. Without kothas in the aboriginal vil- 
lages outsiders would soon give up their lands, and this 
legislation should powerfully assist retransfer by the outside 
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moneylenders who own nearly all the land in aboriginal 
villages at present. Even now aboriginals occasionally 
manage to buy some of the inferior fields which comcon the 
market, but most cultivate on lease for a bare subsistence, 
with a large assured profit to the sahitkar , who has no 
inducement to part with his land. At Bhiokundi the Kalars 
have got possession of the entire gaotlwn, and all except 
5 houses by doubtful methods. It is therefore most desir- 
able that no non-aboriginal except those belonging to the 
notified kindred backward castes should be allowed to 
acquire any house, hot It a or site whatsoever without the 
Deputy Commissioner’s permission, which should hardly 
ever be given. 

“None of thct-bhvwak isunn fields granted to Gond and 
Arakh should be resumed.” 

This proposal absolutely to prevent the grant of fresh sites 
in thc # gaolliati of aboriginal villages is extremely sound, for 
such sites are merely the "offices” or “field headquarters” from 
which the exploiting moneylenders carry on the operations by 
which they either ultimately acquire their aboriginal debtors’ 
lands, leaving them to cultivate it for them as their hired or 
bond servants, or virtually acquire them by leaving them so 
much in their debt that they must borrow from them seed and 
cattle for cultivation and pledge to them half of the crop or 
more. Notification no. 466-XH of April 20th, 1920, printed on 
page 49, Berar Revenue Manual, Volume T, wisely extends the 
provisions of section 66 of the Code to all sites in the gaothan 
held by the notified aboriginal tribes and backward castes ; n 
villages in the present Melghat Taluq, but excepts from these 
gaatlwn restrictions the villages transferred from the Melghat in 
1912 to other taluqs. The exception is unfortunate and should 
be removed. The law also needs tightening up to prevent exist- 
ing non-aboriginal.holders of gaothan sites acquiring new sites or 
transfering their sites except to members of the notified abori- 
ginal tribes and backward cartes, and absolutely to prohibit, 
except in such places as Dliarni and Clukalda, ard perhaps a few 
villages where the non-aboriginal settler element is large and 
long-established, such as Bairagarh, all grant of new gaoihav 
sites to non-aboriginals, at least without the specific sanction of 
the Deputy Commissioner in each case. This principle is of 
such importance that it should also be extended to selected 
aboriginal tracts of Berar such as the Morsi areas on which 
Mr. Mainprice reported and the almost purely . aboriginal vil- 
lages in Yeotma! District to which the Commissioner referred 
in the extract from his 1935 letter quoted on page 182 above, and 
to many areas in nearly all districts of the Central Provinces. 
In fact it must be made explicit in the proposed Bill to amend 
the Central Provinces Land Alienation Act so as to protect 
aboriginal holdings from alienation that the provisions apply to 
sites in the abadi as well as to holdings; and this will involve 
repeal of the words “or village” in the definition of “land” in 
section 2 (2) of the Act. 

171. Mr. Mainprice’?, first proposal to prevent alienation 
by a measure with effect retrospectively from January 1st, 1940. 
is sound. Though for various reasons the Amraoti officers were 
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not able to make a similar investigation in aboriginal tracts of 
Ellichpur and Daryapur Taluqs, it would be indeed surprising if 
conditions differed greatly there. In the ex-Melghat villages of 
Akot and Jalgaon Taluqs and the adjacent villages, which were 
selected for this, the net of the enquiry was not flung wide 
enough to yield results of sufficient scope to indicate how far 
such conditions occur there also. But Mr. Mainprice’s proposal 
would apply to most of the area covered by the Yeotmal enquiry. 
What is needed is extension to all aboriginal areas in Berar 
notified for this purpose of the provisions of section 66 of the 
Land Revenue Code in respect both of land and sites in the 
gaotlian. 

172. Mr. Mainprice’s second suggestion of a land acquisi- 
tion fund is also sound, the principle underlying it being the 
same as that underlying a suggestion in the previous Chapter 
that every possible opportunity should be taken up of buying 
up non-aboriginal malguzars of aboriginal villages and convert- 
ing them into rvotwari villages. This land acquisition fund could 
be tried experimentally in selected areas in perhaps Morsi, 
Ellichpur and Daryapur Taluqs, or even in those parts of the 
Dharni revenue inspector's circle of the Melghat in which non- 
aboriginals at present occupy considerable areas. 

173. Mr. Mainprice’s third suggestion, however, of what 
amounts almost to a penal assessment on non-aboriginals does 
not seem to be practicable. The present assessment in these 
areas is generally low, and it is open to doubt whether the mere 
doubling of it would result in anything more than the money- 
lender-occupant increasing proportionately the sub-rent in cash 
or share ^of cultivation profits that he levies from the aboriginal 
who cultivates the land for him. It would be preferable to 
acquire land in suitable cases compulsorily under the Land 
Acquisition Act, for the public purpose of the economic reha- 
bilitation of the aboriginal villages. Amraoti District is a useful 
area for experiments like these, since it is a district to which 
keen young officers of the Indian Civil Service are generally 
posted as Sub-divisional Officers. These land acquisition 
schemes could also with advantage be tried in adjacent parts of 
Multai Tahsil and along the Ellichpur border of Bhainsdehi in 
BetuI District, where the loss of land has been __ great and the 
yearning for recovery is as great as experienced by Mr. Main- 
price in Morsi Taluq. 

174. Akot Taluq.— Enquiry was made _ in the villages of 
Shahnur, Yellapur, Khairkeds. Diwanzari, Badkhed. Wari, 
Warkhed, and Mahagaon, which are along the northern edge of 
the taluq where it borders on the Melghat Taluq and had always 
been part of Akot Taluq, and also in the 6 villages of Shahpur, 
Mardi, Rudhodi, Malkapur. Popanvheda and Chichari, trans- 
ferred from the Melghat in 1912. In all these villages there is 
no expropriation ; in fact in all but three aboriginals have con- 
siderably strengthened their holdings since the original record-of- 
rights. The Sub-divisional Officer’s examination snowed that the 
rales under section 66 of the Land Revenue Code were veins 
properly enforced and nothing nad arisen to indicate^the necessity 
of any amendment. Of the 14 villages examined six are purely 
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aboriginal. He suggested that it was not necessary to impose 
restrictions on the transfer of sites in the gaothan, but his reasons 
are not very convincing when he admits that the non-aboriginals 
who own lands in the villages all live below in the plains villages 
where they have better fields. This means cultivation for the 
absentees by the resident aboriginals, and therefore the evils 
prevalent in Morsi Taluq. The Deputy Commissioner's views, 
reproduced below, show however that agriculture is really a 
secondary occupation for the local aboriginal : — 

"The aboriginals in the transferred villages do not inten- 
sively cultivate their fields, as they still regard forest labour 
as their main source of living. Government forests in the 
Melghat Taluq provide ample employment for them. The 
population of Melghat is only about thirty-five thousand 
while the forests are very extensive. Secondly, the trans- 
ferred villages do not contain fields of good soil or of good 
situation. Naturally forest labour has been and will for a 
very long time to come remain the most important source 
of livelihood to the aboriginals. The non-aboriginals tradi- 
tionally prefer cultivation to labour in the forests. It is 
inevitable therefore that in these villages the proportion of 
non-aboriginal cultivators should be greater than that of 
aboriginal cultivators. The land revenue history of Akot 
Taluq shows that the proportion of aboriginals who were in 
arrears of land revenue from 1935-36 onwards was exces- 
sively high when compared to non-aboriginal defaulters for 
those years. The lands of the aboriginals were put to sale 
year after year for recovery of land revenue. But although 
sales were repeated five or six times,, no non-aboriginal ever 
cared to take- these lands even on payment of nominal 
prices. This is largely due to the fact that the aboriginal 
holds land which is of very poor quality. The soil is bad; 
the fields are not level, but are situated on the slopes of 
hills; and the little crops that they can cultivate are subject 
to the depredations of wild animals. The result is that the 
aboriginal is obliged to leave his lands fallow and treat them 
as mere grass reserves. This does not pay in several cases, 
and ■when the Tahsildars started attaching movable property 
the aboriginal defaulters readily surrendered their holdings 
' on account of their inability to pay the accumulated arrears 
of five years. In some cases the arrears dated from 1931-32. 
But last year arrears prior to 1935-36 were all written off 
under orders of Government. _ The approximate area so 
relinquished by aboriginal cultivators under section 60 of the 
• Berar Land Revenue Code will come to about 600 acres, and 
the land revenue written off amounts to about Rs. 1,500. 
These relinquishments show that an important reason for 
the reluctance of the aboriginal to, settle down to cultivation 
is the fact that cultivation in his village does not pay at all. 

“I saw a few of the relinquished fields in Popatkheda and 
Shahnur, in January 1941. I also saw several other fields 
which, had not been relinquished but 'which had been either 
left fallow or cultivated very poorly. The signs of damage 
by wild animals were obvious on the surface. T myself saw 
sambhar grazing in a cotton field which did not have any 
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•watchman probably for the simple, reason that the crop was 
not worth watching. The aboriginal occupant was able to 
earn a little more by forest labour than by. watching a very 
poor crop in a field at.the bottom of the hill. 

"The Tahsildar of Akot reports that there are several 
more cases of arrears of land revenue in which demands for 
recovery will result in applications for relinquishment. 
Many of these fields are on the sides of hills and are worth 
more to the district if left fallow, as, in the fallow condition, 
they will delay the erosion of the hill sides which is 
undoubtedly proceeding at a noticeable rate in this area. 
From the erosion point of view, the relinquishment of many 
of these fields has been a gain to the district. 

“Under conditions prevailing in the aboriginal villages 
■ of Akot Taluq, the aboriginal finds no temptation to settle 
down to cultivation. It seems therefore that the lot of the 
aboriginals can be improved by concentrating as many forest 
works as possible in these villages.” 

175. Buldana District . — There was only one village trans- 
ferred here from the Melghat in 1912, Kamod. Enquiry here 
shows that there have been three recent transfers of land. A 
Korku sold to a Rohilla moneylender in 1936 an area of 15 acres 
assessed at Rs. 17 for Ks. 825 by a registered sale-deed. The 
same Korku sold another 23.5 acres rented at Rs. 25 to a Marwari 
for Rs. 200 in 1936 and 23.5 acres also rented at Rs. 25 to the same 
Rohilla in 1937. All the three transactions contravened the rules 
under section 66 of the Code and should be set aside. 

176. In the Tunki and Pingli jagirs villages close to Kamod, 
which are surveyed villages, the aboriginal holders are IColi by 
caste, but have lost very little land and are said to be so 
advanced as to differ very little from their non-aboriginal 
neighbours. The jagirdar . is a Brahmin and the relations 
between him and his tenants are good. Close to this there are 
two unsurveyed jcgir of Bhingara Buzruk and Kuardeo, each, 
with a number of uninhabited villages attached to it. These 
two jagirs between them cover nearly 24,000 acres, but the culti- 
vated area is only 62 acres. The population consists of 117 
wretched hlahal and .Bhil villagers far more interested in forest 
work than in cultivation. 

\ 

177. Fifteen khalsa villages were investigated, of which 
seven were deserted. In five of these nine aboriginal tenants 
have lost 197 acres. Of this area 109 acres have been lost in 
Rajura village by Bhil occupants who. have given up land to pay 
off debt. In other villages the aboriginals have increased their 
holdings. The conditions in most of the villages are very similar 
to those described by the Deputy Commissioner of Akola in 
Akot Taluq. Except in Wasali there is little good land. Some 
Muslim moneylenders in Jamod village have been responsible 
for most of the loss of land by aboriginals in the villages of 
Wasali, Umapur, and Saikhed. The district report, while think- 
ing that the expropriation had not gone very far, judging from 
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areas,- suggests that the better land has passed to the money- 
lender, and that there is no competition for the remaining land 
which no one but Bhil or Korku occupants are likely to be able 
to manage. It is however thought desirable to extend the pro- 
visions of section 66 of the Code to all the 14 khalsa villages 
examined, and to regulate the allotment of unoccupied cultiv- 
able land by rules 4 and 5 under section 53 of the Code. 

178. The following opinion expressed by Mr. V. K. Mait- 
land, M.C., I.F.S., Conservator of Forests, who was for many 
years Divisional Forest Officer of the Melghat, about these sub- 
montane semi-Melghat villages of Akot and Jaigaon Taluqs sup- 
ports the views of the Deputy Commissioner of Akola : — 

“The land held by aboriginals in villages along the 
southern fringes of the Melghat {c.g., Popatkera and Shah- 
nur) is of poor quality, being of typical foot-hill type sub- 
jected to severe leaching action and heavy run-off of mon- 
soon rains. The aboriginals who live in these villages are 
not typical forest dwellers and compare unfavourably with 
those who are found in the interior. They are more of the 
village servant or cartman type— many of them know little 
of axework. Such castes as Banjara and (particularly) Nahal 
have for years lived by carting, poaching, extraction of 
forest produce, and in some cases regular stealing from 
fields. I have known several Nahal families (fin border forest 
villages) who have admitted that the pilfering of cotton in 
the season was one of their main sources of livelihood. 

“The point made by the Deputy Commissioner of Akola 
is important, viz., that in these border villages the depreda- 
tions of wild animals are so severe as to vitiate all attempts 
to produce worthwhile cultivation, even by the better agri- 
cultural castes. It may also be added that these foothill 
areas are among the worst for malaria. My experience of 
cultivation in forest villages just inside the southern border, 
where conditions are similar, is that it never amounts to 
much if left in the hands of aboriginals. I do not therefore 
consider that the protection of aboriginal ryots from expro- 
priation in the villages on the Berar side of the Government 
forests of the Melghat and of the Jagir forests will do much 
more than perpetuate the present stagnation. Where on 
the other hand protection of aboriginals is required is (as 
recognised in Mr. Crofton's settlement) in the fertile lands 
of the Dharni and Khatkumb tracts. . What has happened 
there however has been that .in spite of the land being 
inalienable, the moneylender has got in, and now, although 
the aboriginal is the nominal owner of the land, he is 
actually working as the moneylender's servant. Even the 
right (based on his ownership, of the land) to graze cattle, 
etc., in Government forest at privileged rates becomes 
meaningless — as he frequently owns no cattle (a sure proof 
of the emptiness of his title). 

"I would not press for. protection from expropriation in 
the poorer lands — the aboriginal will always end up in such 
localities as a servant, cartman, shikari or spoiler of forest 
produce. He is not in such places a typical aboriginal but 
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one largely spoilt already by contact with the life of the 
plains. I would however advocate tightening up control of 
moneylending, bond-service, etc., in the villages inside the 
Melghat having really good soil, r.c., in the Rhatkumb and 
Dharni _ tracts. The aboriginals there have exchanged their 
forest rights for this land and really require more protection. 
Co-operative marketing, liberal taccavi, aboriginal education 
and health measures should all be under a whole-time officer 
with the aboriginal’s interests at heart.” 

179. Melghat Taluq — For various reasons (including a num- 
ber of temporary changes in Sub-divisional Officers such as has 
been the curse of the administration of this and other back- 
ward areas of the province for many years past) the full enquiries 
indicated in the instructions summarised in paragraph 166 (1) 
above were not carried out. The most important points foi 
enquiry were parts (a) to (<?) of these instructions. Unfortunate- 
ly no statistics have been compiled nor has there been a detailed 
examination of the records of recent transfer and allotment cases 
or consequent following up of any information that these cases 
might give about aboriginal indebtedness. A somewhat general 
report by one of the temporary Sub-divisional Officers of Ellich- 
pur, with comments by Mr. A. H. Layard, C.I.E., I.C.S., an 
experienced Deputy Commissioner, and some rather haphazard 
enquiries that I was able to make from local officers in the 
course of two abbreviated visits to Chikalda and a more fleet- 
ing visit to Dhami, have to supply the place of the solid statis- 
tical basis for the conclusions drawn elsewhere in the province 
from statistics. 

180. There are three main tracts in the Melghat, of which 
the first two in the table below are administered by the Rev- 
enue Department. The contrast between the 1941 census and 
the 1931 census is of interest : — 



1931 

population 

1941 

population 

Dhami tract (1 15 villages) 

23,962 

23,025 

Chikalda tract (50 villages) 

9,628 

11,149 

Forest villages 

14,257 

12,755 


47,847 

46,929 

In my visit to Dharni I 
by Korku occupants for 

heard much of desertion 
two reasons : — 

of their land 


(c) the depredations of the Marwari and Muslim money- 
lenders settled at Dhami, Bairagarh, etc., and 


( b )' the fact that cheaper and better land on conditions 
believed to be easier was available for Korku set- 
tlers in ryotwari villages under development in 
adjacent parts of Nimar District. 

It is certainly remarkable that there should have been a fall of 
,937 in the population of the 115 villages of the_ Dharni tract 
and of 1,502 in that of forest villages, side by side with an increase 
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in (ho SO revenue villages of Ghikalda tract of 1,521. The fall 
in (he forest villages, where by universal consent the Korku is 
happier than elsewhere in the Melghat, was in (he view of the 
torcst officers probably due to the change of policy from cxtr.ic- 
* 0l in?c I? rcs i P*l 0t ' uc ? on , licences to departmental exploitation 
in At first the change was exceedingly unpopular and 

led to desertion from forest villages, but with experience of the 
new system the aboriginals soon realised how admirable if was 
for them, and the last few years have shown an exactly opposite 
tendency of the Korku to return to forest villages. 

c A n tJH memorandum written by Mr. H. C. Green- 
held, Ci.b.l., G.I.It*., I.G.o., as Commissioner, Berar, which has 
already been quoted in paragraph 157 of this Report, there are 
further remarks relevant to the question now under discussion 

"As regards the revenue administration its special needs 
have been recognised by the establishment of a tahsil at 
Dharni, in addition to the treasury and Naib-Tahsildar at 
Chikalda, a measure that would not have been justified 
except for the necessity of devoting special care and atten- 
tion to this tract; by separate settlements based more on 
the Central Provinces than on the Bernr system; by the 
enactment of section 66 of the Bernr Land Revenue Code, 
1928, which provides for the imposition of restrictions on 
the alienation of land by aboriginals in the Melghat; and 
by the recognition of Hindi as the vernacular medium, in 
place of Marathi, which is the court language in the rest of 
Berar. 

“On the civil side the aboriginal is, unfortunately for 
him, subject to the jurisdiction of (he ordinary civil courts, 
and unprotected by any special legislation; .and the _ investi- 
ture of the Tahsildar of Dharni and the Naib-Tahsildar at 
Chikalda with original civil powers afford him little relief or 
protection. 

“On the administrative side thc < Forest Department is 
as important as, perhaps even more important than, the Rev- 
enue Department, as the area of reserved forest in the 
Melghat amounts to 1,16S square miles out of a total of 
1,558; and whereas in the parts of the Melghat administered 
by the Revenue Department the proportion of the abori- 
ginals out of the whole population is little more than half, 
in the forest area the non-aboriginals are few. For the , 
aboriginal the difference between the two administrations 
is very great. In the forest area the protection or oppres- 
sion of the aboriginal is almost entirely dependent upon the 
personal administration of the Divisional Forest Officer. 

It is he who can exclude non-nboriginalsfrom securing a foot- 
ing in the forest villages, who can bring pressure to bear 
on any who persecute the aboriginals. It is he who dis- 
tributes land for cultivation and who arranges all the details 
of forest extraction, upon which the life of the aboriginal 
communities depends. His task presents peculiar problems. 
The Korku is not vocal and mostly endures m silence, inc 
first evidence that all is not well is often the disappearance 
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during the night of the entire village. There is continuous 
movement of the population between the forest and the 
rai>*at\vari areas, according as life becomes difficult for the 
individual in the one or the other. The Korku is entirely 
unamenable to what >yc call discipline, and regular habits 
are unknown to him. He has to work when and where he 
feels inclined, and although it cannot be said that he suffers 
from agoraphobia, he is certainly happiest when working 
alone, or as man and wife, in some part of the forest where 
he may not be able to hear the sound of another axe. This 
intense individuality naturally renders administration ex- 
tremely difficult.. This year the crops have failed extensively, 
but the Korku prefers half to fill his stomach with roots than 
to work as a labourer on road and bridge construction, 
where labour is badly needed and has had to be imported 
from outside the district. ^ The only kind of famine relief 
he understands is permission to take minor forest produce 
free or to cut timber and bamboos for his own profit. 
Departmental extraction and sale have always been extremely 
difficult in the Melghat. Many experienced officers have 
despaired of carrying out such operations. It is only in the 
last 4 years since the bottom dropped out of the market for 
forest produce that the Korku has been compelled to take 
to working for a wage under the Forest Department because 
he could not get cash in any other way. Even then it is 
only because the operations have been managed by an 
exceptionally sympathetic and competent officer that the 
Korliu has, I will not say, been attracted to, but acquiesced 
in them. If the situation had not been handled with tact 
and sympathy, he would have preferred to starve. 

"The conclusion is obvious. So long as the aboriginal 
is encircled by the Forest Act his welfare and indeed his 
survival will be determined almost entirely by the way in 
which that Act is administered. The only other factor that 
is essential is a continued appreciation by those in power of 
the economic importance of the Melghat forests to Berar. 
Organised attempts have been made in the past to extend 
cultivation and to people the Melghat w T ith the Kunbis and 
other agricultural castes of the Berar plains. These have 
failed because it is only the aboriginal who ultimately can 
stand the climate, and because there is little land suitable 
for continuous cultivation. Had it been otherwise, the 
aboriginal would have by now disappeared, or only survived 
in small numbers on the margin of subsistence. He is saved 
by the climate and by his one ability, that of being able to 
wield an axe. So long therefore as it continued to be recog- 
nised, firstly, that the forests constitute a very valuable asset, 
and one essential to the people of the plains and secondly, 
that this asset can only be exploited and made available by 
the preservation, one might almost say by the careful nurs- 
ing, of the forest tribes, so long will it be possible for them 
to survive. Legislation means little to them. Maladmin- 
istration at the centre may not touch them. But unsvm- 
pathetic and .indifferent local officers, and corrupt subor- 
dinates will be their ruin. 



The problem of the raiyatwari area administered by 
the Revenue Department is different. Here also it is true 
that oppression by petty officials, in this case the patwaris 
affects them considerably, but it is an incidental and not a 
vital factor as it is in the forest area. Mr. (now Sir Arthur) 
Nelson records in his settlement forecast report in 1907 that 
it was not until Mr. Dadimaster was posted to the' 
Melghat in 1903 that Government by the patwari jvas re- 
placed by Government by the Tahsildar; yet only 4 years 
later fie found the people contented and prosperous. The 
salvation of the aboriginal is the prohibition of alienation 
of land. Again to quote from the forecast report of 
1907, ‘The policy of restriction (of transfer) has been 
accepted and its application is particularly necessary in a 
tract like the Melghat, where to grant an unrestricted tenure 
to the reckless aboriginal is to invite him to commit suicide. 5 
A still further development is the grant of priority to the 
aboriginal in the allotment .of uncultivated land. Mr. Grof- 
ton, the Settlement Officer in 1927, states that ‘the increase 
in the aboriginal character of the population is primarily 
to be attributed to the policy followed by Government since 
last settlement of allowing the aboriginal prior claims to all 
vacant lands, and to the restricted tenure rules. 5 ^This 
inalienability of tenure sometimes binds the aboriginal 
too tightly, as in the instance of the bondsman, which I have 
cited in paragraph 2* Had this man not possessed land,, 
he would have been free to cut adrift and seek a living else- 
where. But the elimination of the hopelessly indebted o» 
improvident is provided for by allowing transfer from one 
aboriginal to another, and the man who will not abandon his 
holding otherwise will sometimes consent to transfer to a 
fellow-tribesman. At any rate there can be no two opinions 
that restriction of transfer in the raiyatwari area, which 
is sufficiently fertile and open to have attracted and retained 
other settlers, has been and will, continue, to be .of the 
’ foundation of the aboriginal's existence. If present tenden- 
cies persist, this inalienability of tenure will be imperilled. 55 

Mr. Greenfield referred to the danger of the legislature under 
provincial autonomy being dominated by moneylending interests, 
which were already clamouring in the Central Provinces for the 
abolition of the remaining restrictions on the transfer by occu- 
pancy tenants of their holdings. As we have seen, the chief 
Act passed in the last session of the provincial legislature was 
the Central Provinces Tenancy (Amendment) Act, which did 
confer these rights of transfer on occupancy tenants, not to help 
the moneylender, but in the belief that thereby rural credit 
would be revived, as the power of selling his land, would enable 
the cultivator to offer his land as security for his borrowings. 
Mr. Greenfield spoke ■ of the previous constitutional safeguard 
whereby the Melghat as part of Berar could be saved from sud- 
den imposition of legislation unsuited for it by the old procedure 
whereby the Acts of the legislature could only be applied to 
Berar under an order of the Governor-General in Council, .Berar 


•See paragraph 157. 
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not being a part of British India. Though this safeguard dis- 
appeared from the date on which the Government of India Act, 
1935, came into force, the safeguard is still there in another form 
owing to the Melghat being Partially Excluded under section 91 
of the Government of India Act. Mr. Greenfield went on to 
point out that although it was possible that with the spread of 
education the Korku would become able to survive without spe- 
cial > protection, yet so far they had not displayed the adapt- 
ability or energy of other aboriginals in Berar, being necessarily 
inferior to the Gond, and not taking willingly to education. He 
pointed out that the Governments of the future might not con- 
tinue the previous policy of substantial grants for the develop- 
ment of the Melghat which had been justifiable on humanitarian 
rather on economic grounds. He continued — 

“The problem resolves itself into one of finance, and if 
subventions in the future are based on the economic import- 
ance of the tract, they will be insufficient to enable the 
Korku to raise himself by education to the level of his 
neighbours. Moreover in the raivatwari area his continued 
existence is not essential to anyone but himself. As an 
axeman, who can stand the climate of the forest area, he is 
of real value to society, in fact almost irreplaceable. In 
the less unhealthy tracts administered by the Revenue De- 
partment his value as an agriculturist is small, and there 
arc many able and eager to replace him. His sole hope of 
survival, even if education is made available to him, will, so 
far as at present can be foreseen, still be in a strict applica- 
tion of the principle of inalienability of tenure. 

• “It is an axiom that the appointment to a village pre- 

dominantly or wholly aboriginal of a Hindu or Muham- 
madan patel results in the exploitation, oppression, and. if 
it is possible, the expropriation of the aboriginal. The Mel- 
ghat Taluq has been excepted from the provisions of the 
Berar Patels and Patwaris Law under sub-section (2) of sec- 
tion 1 thereof, but the courts which deal with appointments 
are so accustomed to think in terms of this law that they 
frequently apply the educational test prescribed by rule I 
(a) thereunder. The result is the appointment of an educa- 
tionally qualified outsider. Within the last 12 months I have 
had 2 such cases from the Amraoti District alone. _ This 
error is particularly likely to be committed in the villages 
which were transferred from the Melghat Taluq to several 
of the plains taluqs in the year 1912. The officer making an 
appointment may be entirely unaware that the village with 
which he is dealing is one of these transferred villages: and 
even if he is, it is doubtful whether the exclusion of the 
Melghat Taluq from the operation of the law applies to vil- 
lages subsequently transferred to other taluqs. Section 66 
of the Berar Lpnd Revenue Code has evaded the difficulty 
as it applies to the Melghat Taluq as constituted in the year 
1911.' I am of opinion that the Berar Patels and Patwaris 
Law should be similarly amended, and that it should include 
a list of such villages; and that either a separate law should 
be drafted for the appointment of patels in the Melghat or 
that special provisions should be incorporated for them in 
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on they might choose to return. In 144 cases comprising 
2,609 acres such absentee occupants yvere ordered either to 
transfer the land to another resident occupant, or to return 
-to the village or, in the last resort and after due warning and 
in 93 cases, were evicted. It is important therefore to insist 
on the aboriginal occupant residing within cultivating dis- 
tance of his lands, and this fact should be verified annually 
during his tours by the TahsiJdar.” 

184. Unfortunately the settlement was effected just before 
the great agricultural depression set in 1929 and the policy of 
making good the loss of aboriginal credit involved by the res^ 
trictions on his land tenure by means of liberal policy has not 
proved practicable. The Korku remains prone to .shift from one 
village or one tract to another. Mr. Layard writes: — 

“I have heard of instances in which a Korku aboriginal 
occupant has left his land owing to the fact that he has not 
been able to pav his land revenue for two or three years and 
then seeks work under the. Forest Department. Later he 
will again return and purchase other land and possibly repeat 
the same process over again. Aboriginal tenants also migrate 
from the Dharni tract to Burhanpur Tahsil for similar 
reasons, and possibly again return later to the Dharni tract. 
Perhaps the chief reason for this is the improvidence of the 
aboriginal. The aboriginal is not at present a successful cul- 
tivator, and he leads a hand-to-mouth existence, leaving the 
land when he gets into difficulties or desires to shift elsewhere. 
Unlike the Hindu cultivator of the Berar plains, the Korku 
is not wedded to his land and often does not mind leaving it. 
Undoubtedly the cultivator in the Melghat has been severely 
hit by the decline in the price of cotton. It is well known 
that even in the comparatively favourable circumstances of 
the richer villages of the Berar plain the fall in the price of 
cotton has resulted in the cultivator even in a year of good 
harvest reaping the smallest of profits. It is only natural 
therefore that in the Melghat, where the standard of cultiva- 
tion is of the lowest and where the land is naturally poor, the 
result of the low price of cotton is even more seriously felt. 
To some extent this has been mitigated by the fact that there 
has been a large swing over in the Melghat to the cultivation 
of millets. This has not happened in the Berar plains to the 
same extent, because the Mel&hat soil is more suitable for 
such crops. I have no figures with me, but imagine that it 
was only in the best days of cotton that cotton cultivation in 
the Melghat outstripped the cultivation of other crops. It 
is interesting to note that near Dharni there was even a cotton 
ginning factory working for two or three years which came 
to grief directly the cotton boom ended.” 

He notes also that owing to the volume of recent legislation 
controlling moneylending and recovery of debts few moneylenders 
now openly ply their trade in the Melghat. where also, there is. a 
total lack of facilities for co-operative credit. Successive Tahsil; 
dars arid Naib-Tahsildars are opposed to giving out much taccavi 
because they are painfully aware of the difficulties of recovery. 
Agriculture has so slumped in the Dharni tract, that one of the 
most prominent and progressive cultivators in that area, a 



well known Muslim Bohrn gentleman, owes heavy arrears o! 
taccavj, which he has had in he allowed to pay up in small annual 
instalments; the difficulties of recovery from small aboriginal 
occupants can therefore oe well imagined. Under recent Gov- 
ernment orders, Tahsildnrs are held personally responsible for 
the collection of tr.cc.ivi loans .granted by them, and it is there- 
fore no? unnatural that in the circumstances prevalent in the 
Melghat they have ttttie desire to give out large quantities of 
taccnvi even under a system of joint security. Incidentally 
Mr. Unyard considers that it is desirable that Government should 
issue special orders regarding the grant of taccavi in the Me! glint 
and to enforce a larger standard of collection there than elsewhere 
in the province; oihenvise he cannot see how adequate credit 
can he afforded to the aboriginal. Mr. J. K. Atal, I.C.S., the 
Sub-divisional Officer of Hllichpur, who reported on the ex- 
propriation of Korku in the Melghat, suggested that any statistics 
of actual loss of land by Korku would he misleading for three 
reasons, first the Korku’s ignorance of areas in their possession or 
in the possession ot their predecessors in title, secondly, the 
inaccurate record in the revenue registers of the remote rvotwari 
villages of the figures and the caste of she occupants, and, thirdly, 
the continuing nomadic tendencies of the Korku. Me thought 
that one reason for these tendencies was a desire to escape from 
bnd revenue, which they think to be higher in the Melghat than 
in other localities, or to escape from epidemics or unforeseen 
calamities that may have befallen their crops for a year or two 
in succession. Me found no rccem cases of Korku land passing 
to Hulun or Marwnri residents of Oharni around Dharni, hut a 
much different state of affairs in the patwari circles around Bairn- 
garb. This was or.ee a flourishing Korku village until a few 
Muslim merchants and moneylenders were allowed to settle 
there. The village lands have completely changed hands. Very 
few Korku occupants remain and the most of their land has pass- 
ed into that of the Muslims, a few Ganii and one or two Marwari. 
The alien shopkeepers and moneylenders used to advance money 
or grain in small amounts to the Korku for cultivation or for 


marriages and other social functions, l-inch year after the cotton 
liarve*? these moneylenders would accept payment of interest only 
and would refuse or postpone acceptance of repayment of capital. 
The Korku, with his usual thriftlcssness, regarded this nr generous 
treatment bv his creditor and borrowed more and more from 
him even when he did not really need to do *o. This w,n what 
the creditor wanted; after about four to five years lending he 
suddenly pounced on to hi? victim ansi made it eU-ar that the 
only way in which he could repay his deb: and the exorbitant 
interest was by delivering up hi* land. Unfortunately at that 
tssne the revenue authorities were rot enforcing the present 
restriction* of transfer of land from aborigine!* to r«»n- ihortglnals. 
T'-is is the origin of the wealth of m.o*t of the Muslim- of the 
Dharni tract, and even now, though the ruler order section of 


the Code arc being more strictly enforced, there b some expropria- 
tion. As the law now -lands. it h pointed out that it is difficult to 
r'v's'cr,! ?!*,*> • *{ rule were nvide foruliutirtr J-to 

rf Korku lard to nen-abor'Vbtals, the chit: **sr.rtio's ?•>- the pay. 
r.u*:t id inrd revenue would d : »appg*r. H she T,-?,«l!drr‘ are 
expected to recover land revenue from Korku c;ruptr.t> promptly. 
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then it is difficult to prevent them selling the land of Korku 
defaulters to non-aboriginals. Almost the only persons who have 
the inclination or the cash to purchase defaulters’ land are the 
Marwari and the Bohra. The fnhsildars’ fear that they will be 
censured for bad recovery, Mr. Atal suggests, is the main cause 
of expropriation of land through sale in revenue recovery proceed- 
ings from aboriginals to others. He has frequently tried to make 
the local officers get aboriginals to bid for holdings sold for arrears, 
but the answer has invariably been "no aboriginal purchaser 
available”. In the Chikslda tract he says that every year 30 or 
40 holdings have had to be put to sale, in only five or six of which 
did aboriginals bid ; in the other sales the only bidders are non- 
aboriginals. Even where attempts are made to limit the bids to 
aboriginals, means of evading the restrictions are found by putting 
up a bogus aboriginal purchaser. Mr^ Atal writes — 

"This bogus bidder is made to pay for the land of his 
fellow-aboriginal. All other competitors are persuaded not 
to compete either by means of bribes or else threats. Being 
an aboriginal and being the only bidder, the chances are that 
the sale is knocked down in favour of this bogus bidder for 
a very low sum. As the Sub-divisional Officer does not 
know in most cases whether this bidder is bogus or genuine, 
the Sub-divisional Officer, taking into consideration the fact 
only that the land has passed from one aboriginal to another, 
is not even worried over the low price fetched and confirms 
the sale. The field is mutated in the name of the new pur- 
chaser and in the eyes of the revenue authorities the only 
result is that the name of one aboriginal is mutated for that 
of the other. Every one is happy as the real facts are not 
known to the higher authorities. But if the real facts were 
discovered, it would come out that the bogus bidder is merely 
a victim of the Marwari or some other well-to-do and intelli- 
gent non-aboriginal, who is fully conversant with ways of 
getting round the law. It does not harm him to purchase the 
field in the name of an aboriginal who is already in his. power 
on account of some old debt or some other obligations. In 
any case the Marwari would have to get aboriginal labour to 
cultivate his field ; so he does not see any harm in gettinghis 
bogus bidder to cultivate this new field, on a system worked 
out by the non-aboriginal who is behind the bogus aboriginal 
bidder. I came across one very interesting case of this kind. 
A wealthy Marwari of Dharni had had a number of Korku 
servants working for him for the last five or six years. Al- 
though he emphatically denied it, yet I discovered that these 
servants were working in ‘bond-service’. Two or three of 
them were actually working and in this manner were paying 
off the debts incurred by their parents. _ The Marwari knew 
that the revenue authorities, if they discovered these facts, 
would take a serious view of it. He, therefore, has contrived 
to get round the difficulty by promising to forego the remain- 
ing two or three years of labour from _ these young men 
provided they promise to bid for the aboriginals’ land during 
sales. The position then is that these poor Korkus instead 
of getting out of the clutches of their task-master have sunk 
' ' themselves in a- deeper morass. Though penniless they are 
. shown as possessing good landed property. Their- master. 
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the Manvari, puts in all the capital and merely gets thd 
Korkus to work for him in the fields which are on paper re- 
corded in their own names but which in'actual fact belong to 
the Manvari. The only advantage which the Korku in such 
a case derives is that instead of doing household duties 
in the Manvari ’s house he is made to work in the fields. 
This one clear instance I detected with very great difficulty; 
aboriginals, I presume, fear to disclose these things to the 
revenue authorities, but such evils persist all the same and 
are probably quite common.” 

He considers that expropriation has gone already much fur- 
ther than is realised and that more drastic steps are needed, such 
as the total prohibition of further transfer of aboriginal holdings 
to non-aboriginals, especially the Manvari, Bohra and Pathan ; 
he suggests further that revenue authorities should be empowered 
to accept payment of land revenue from Korku in kind instead 
of in cash, the recoveries in kind being useful for establishing a 
system of grain depots whence taccavi seed could be advanced to 
aboriginals. 

185. Commenting on this Mr. Lavard suggests the possibi- 
lity that the present land revenue assessments are too high. It 
is noticeable from paragraph 18 of Mr. Crofton’s Settlement 
Report that the acreage rate in the Katkumbh and Gaulkhera 
settlement groups, which comprise what has been previously refer- 
red to as the Chikalda tract where the population has increased, 
are only 5 annas 2 pies and 6 annas 1 pie, respectively, whereas 
the acreage rate of surveyed villages of the Dharni-Bairagarh 
villages is 14 annas 5 pies, and of the old yoke-rated villages of 
the Dharni-Bairagraph area 6 annas 7 pies. The acreage rate of 
tenant’s rents in the Bhainsdchi tahsil of Betul fixed in the 1916 — 
21 settlement, which remains in force, is only 6 annas 10 pies 
Mr. Crofton’s settlement of the Melghat took place in the twenties 
when the cotton boom was still at its height and before the great 
slump of 1929. Mr. Layard instances the importance of the fact 
that farming in the Melghat at the best ot time is a heart-breaking 
business and quotes the case of a well-known Scottish lady who 
farms some 300 acres in the Dharni tract and avails herself* freely 
of the help and advice of the Agriculture Department, yet finds 
it impossible to make more than just enough to pay her land 
revenue. 

186. Mr. Layard also knows cases in which aboriginals have 
purchased land in the Melghat as bogus bidders on behalf of 
moneylenders. Actually, however, he says, that not very many 
sales for non-payment of land. revenue take place; what happens 
in most cases is that the aboriginal occupant fails to pay land 
revenue for two or three years and then relinquishes the hold- 
ing, with the result that the land revenue arrears are remitted 
and the land classified as H class (unalienated unoccupied land 
available for agricultural purposes). There is already a very-large 
area of H class land in the Melghat and figures of this area and 
the additions to it in the last two years would, Mr. Layard says, 
be instructive. To make it easier for aboriginals to buy land in 
land revenue sales, Mr. Layard passed on the 7th December 1939 
the standing order, which is reproduced as an Appendix C to this 
Report. To the best of his knowledge these directions are now 
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being carried out and lie finds it difficult to say whether it is pos- 
sible or desirable to go further. If, he thinks, Mr. Atal's sugges- 
tion of entire prohibition of the future transfer of aboriginal 
holdings to non-aboriginals were adopted, Government would 
have to be prepared to forego a certain amount of land revenue, 
since much land would pass out of cultivation and the large recent 
increase of II class land would he accentuated. 

187. The order reproduced in Appendix C is on sound 
lines but it will need constant watching to enforce it and con- 
siderable latitude to the Tnhsildar of bharni over recovery of 
land revenue in that tract from true aboriginals. Judging from 
the fact that Gaoii are mentioned as frequent bidders when Korku 
lands are auctioned for arrears, it seems somewhat doubtful 
whether Gaoii are rightlv notified as a backward caste under 
section 66 of the Code. They are generally distinguishable from 
the semi-aboriginal Gowari, and we have already noted 
Mr. Mainpricc’s comment that the Gaoii in the Morsi Taluq arc 
rich Mnrathn stock-raisers, not needing protection. At least a 
stricter measure of protection scents necessary for the true abori- 
ginal — Gond, Pardhan, Korku, Phil, Nahni, Moghia, Bhuta and 
Gowari, than for Gaolatt, Gaoii and Ranjnri; it is difficult to 
understand the* reason for. protection of Gosai at all. The adop- 
tion of Mr. Atal’s suggestion, in favour of true aboriginals only, 
is recommended. So far moreover as preference in auctions to 
aboriginals is concerned, rules 3 and 4 of the former rules on 
page 32 of Mr. Crofton’s Settlement Report seem preferable to 
rule 4 of the present rules under section S3 in chapter II of the 
Mclghat Manual. 

1S8. To sum up, the main causes of such loss as now goes on 
in the Mclghat are sales for arrears of land revenue and the opera- 
tions of moneylenders, which, though no longer as potent a 
cause as before the Nelson settlement, continue to some extent. 
It is desirable to go slow over recovery of land revenue and 
taccavi in this tract and to re-examine the assessment of aboriginal 
holdings in the Dharni-Bairagarh groups (any reduction however 
should be confued to true aboriginals). The complete prohibi- 
tion of transfer of aboriginal land (i.c., the land of true aboriginals) 
to non-aboriginals should be tried in the Dharni tract. If a system 
of grain depots be instituted for financing agriculture in the 
Melghat, taccavi should only be granted in kind and recovered in 
kind, and recovery of land revenue arrears in kind might also be 
permissible where it is necessary to build ufj or replenish grain 
stocks, but only from true aboriginals and in the more highly 
assessed villages of the Dharni-Bairagarh tract. 

189. Even .with this the main problem of the Melghat ryot- 
wari areas will remain the expansion and stabilization of cultiva- 
tion. The Dharni tract would be an ideal area for a large, scale 
experiment in teaching of agriculture and for "uplift” activities 
of all other nation-building departments under special staff con- 
centrated in the area, somewhat, on the lines of the Piparia 
experiment, for a period of ten years. 

190. Enquiries were made into. the conditions in the remote 
jagirs of the Melghat taluq, but disclosed no particular cause for 
action. 
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CHAPTER VI.— VILLAGE OFFICERS IN 
ABORIGINAL TRACTS 


Munro’s film conviction that one essential of good 

Government in India was to make the fullest use of the indigenous agencies 
already to hand, the village headman, the village accountant, the village 
watchman and the village panchayat.” 


Sir Frank Noyce, reviewing Dr. K. V. V. Sastri’s The Munro System 
of Biitish Statemanship in India in Public Administration, Volume 
XVIII, page 148. * 


191. This subject is given a chapter of its own because of 
the importance in my view of securing that so far as possible 
aboriginals are managed through their own fellow-tribesmen. 
The matter has been touched upon and to some extent anticipat- 
ed in previous chapters : reference may be made to paragraph 25 
describing the mismanagement of aboriginal villages in Saugor 
district by agents of the Daga family; to the account in para- 
graphs 38-39 of the way in which non-aboriginal patwaris, patels 
and malguzars deprived Mandla aboriginals of their best lands; 
to the various notes in paragraphs 57 to 69 on transfers of land 
in villages of Chhindwara Tahsil ; to the account in paragraphs 108 
to 115 of the thekadari and gaontiahi system in Drug District; 
to the discussion in paragraph 132 of the gradual buying out of 
non-aboriginal proprietors of aboriginal villages; and to the 
discussion in paragraphs 153-154 of the leasing of villages. 
These references relate to the problem in the Central Provinces 
References relevant to the problem in Berar are the summary 
in paragraph 158.of.Mr. Greenfield’s recommendation of legisla- 
tion to secure priority for aboriginals in appointments of village 
officers; Mr. Mainprice’s report reproduced in paragraph 169 with 
its instances of the acquisition of the patelki of aboriginal vil- 
lages by non-aboriginals; and, above all, the last quotation in 
paragraph 181 from the 1935 memorandum in which Mr. Green- 
field recommended the amendment of the Berar Patels and Pat- 
waris Law or the promulgation of a separate law for the appoint- 
ment of patels in the Melghat giving priority to aboriginal can- 
didates. 


192.. In most of the aboriginal tracts of the Central Provinces 
the position is that the malguzar is a non-aboriginal and gene- 
rally an absentee, who manages his villages through agents. 
The agents often do not reside on the spot. Therefore, in order 
to comply with the Muqaddam Rules under the Central Prov- 
inces Land Revenue Act, he has to appoint for each village or 
group of villages a muqaddam-gumashta described in section 190 
(2) of the Land Revenue Act as an “agent, to be approved by 
a Revenue Officer not below the rank of Tahsildar, who shall 
be called the muqaddam-gumashta, to perform the duties of 
muqaddam” ; this is unnecessary if the village is uninhabited or 
in any village specifically exempted by the Deputy Commissioner. 
The duties of mtiaaddam-gumashta are the same as those of the 
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muqaddam, and there is a list o £ them at pages 106— 114- A of 
Volume I of the Central Provinces Revenue Manual, a list so 
formidable that needless to say most of its contents are neglected 
by the average underpaid and illiterate villagers put in as miiqad- 
dam-gumashta of aboriginal villages for absentee landlords.' On 
the average remuneration which these men get, it jvould be 
totally impossible to expect them to comply strictly with this 
vast list of charitable, sanitary, police, educational and other 
works, to ydiich the landlord generally adds assistance in the col- 
lection of rent and grazing dues from the villagers. 


193. My general view in this matter is foreshadowed in para- 
graph 29 of my published Manila Notes, where I observed that 
generally speaking all influential aboriginals avoid the post of 
mu q addam-gumash ta where the malguzar is a Hindu or Muslim 
absentee, because the remuneration is so small and so irregularly 
paid, and the work so considerable, and I suggested that , they 
should be appointed by Government on a fixed remuneration, to 
be recovered from the malguzars. It is obvious that if there is 
to be effective control of village sanitation, crime and general 
management or any real agency for influencing the villagers in the 
direction of improved agriculture and betterment generally, it 
can only be through an effective village headman with perhaps 
in time revived informal councils of village elders or panchayats. 
If the gumashta is a man of no influence, merely a drudge appoint- 
ed as a servant of the absentee landlord on a starvation wage, 
then he will be useless for these purposes. In 50 predominantly 
aboriginal villages of the Bithli tract of Baihar, patwari circles 
nos. 19 to 26, I found for example that in 23 villages the land- 
lord resided and .was the working muqaddam (15 Powar, 1 Bania, 
1 Kunbi and 5 Gond), - and that in the other 27 villages where 
the landlord was an absentee Hindu (Powar 15. Bania 9 and 
Kalar 3), 26 of the 27 men appointed as m u qad dam -gumashta 
on their behalf were aboriginals on cash remunerations varying 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 32 a year or were remunerated by rent-free land 
varying from 12 to 36 acres in area, or were paid in kind three 
khandi of rice a year. Every one of. these was a man of straw 
with no influence over his fellow tribesmen and quite useless 
therefore as an agency in any scheme of betterment or reviving 
tribal institutions. 


194. To get more complete information on this point by 
answers to questions 15 to 17 of my second questionnaire, I asked 
the Deputy Commissioners of 11 selected districts to select typical 
areas of about 50 malguzari villages and report how many of the 
muqaddam and gumashta were aboriginals of the chief tribe or 
the village, how many gumashta had been appointed by the 
muqaddam under section 190 (2) of the Land Revenue Act and 
how many by Revenue Officers under section 190 (4) owing to the 
failure of the muqaddam to appoint an agent within a reasonable 
time. They were asked also to report the average remunera- 
tion in cash,' land and kind of gumashta appointee! (1) by. the 
innnaddam and (2) by Revenue Officers; whether they received 
their remuneration regularly; how many aboriginal mvaaddam 
and gumashta were real tribal headmen or persons of influence 
and how many were insignificant persons of no. local influence, 
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whether difficulty was experienced in getting good aboriginal 
gumashta because of the low remuneration and the amount of 
work involved ; and how far Revenue Officers were insisting on 
the observance by- the muqaddam of new Muqaddam Rule VI (2) 
that in villages in which aboriginals predominate no person who 
is not an aboriginal shall be appointed gumashta unless the Reve- 
nue Officer is satisfied that no suitable aboriginal is available! 
Finally I asked for their opinion on the possibility of creating 
muqaddam circles under Muqaddam Rule II of three or four vil- 
lages in aboriginal areas where individual villages are so small 
that the remuneration is inadequate. To the provision in 
Muqaddam Rule VI that aboriginals should normally be appoint- 
ed gumashta in aboriginal areas, a reference has been made before 
in the discussion of the possibility of expropriating non-aboriginal 
malguzars in paragraph 132. Unfortunately it is only the gumashta 
to whom this reservation applies, so that even in an aboriginal 
village where aboriginal tenants predominate, and a share of the 
proprietary rights is still held by an aboriginal, the latter has 
no right of priority over the other co-sharers in appointments 
of lambardar or muqaddam. There iis no real reason why a 
non-aboriginal malguzar or lambardar, even if he resides in an 
aboriginal village, should be ex officio muqaddam or why it 
should not be possible.so to amend the Land Revenue Act or the 
rules thereunder as to provide that the muqaddam must be an 
aboriginal in villages with a large aboriginal majority of inhabit- 
ants. 

195. The replies to the questionnaire were somewhat meagre 
in the sense that they confined themselves almost purely to 
figures without drawing inferences from them or commenting on 
them. The replies disclosed that in about 1,950 villages examin- 
ed there were 763 aboriginal muqaddam-gumashta and about 217 
resident aboriginal muqaddam. It is claimed that the new rule 
is followed almost everywhere, so that presumably the numerous 
non-aboriginal gumashta were appointed before the new rule 
came into force. The remunerations vary immensely. In Rai- 
pur District, where the question was examined in Sihawa Circle, 
the Khakori tract of Mahasamund Tahsil, 13 villages of Baloda 
Bazar Tahsil and all the 83 villages of Fingeshwar Zamindari, 
- cash remuneration varying from Rs. 12 to Rs. 19 per annum with 
or -without -land varying from three-fourths of an acre to 4 acres 
of rice land. In the Sihawa circle some gumashta are paid 10 
khandi of rice per annum. In the Panabaras zamindari of Drug 
no cash payments are recorded, but rent-free land is given to 
the gumashta varying from 5 to 30 acres in area. In the Sahas- 
pur-Lohara Zamindari of Drug the gumashta receives either cash 
varying from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 or. four or five acres rent-free land. 
-In Baihar Tahsil in Balaghat District the remuneration is Rs. 8 
cash or about 24 acres of dry cultivation rent-free, or three khandi 
of grain. In Jubbulpore District in the Barwara circle of Mur- 
wara Tahsil the average remuneration is only Rs. 5 cash and in 
50 aboriginal villages of Jubbulpore tahsil Rs. 4. In Hoshang- 
abad District in Narsinghpur Sub-division the gumashta gets an 
average cash payment_ of Rs. 7 or 11 acres rent-free land ; in 
Sohagpur Tahsil in 35 villages the average cash remuneration 
is Rs. 16, while some had 8 acres rent-free land and a few 
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4 fflaunds of wheat a year valued at Rs. 36; in HoBhangabad 
lahsil the average cash remuneration is Rs. 8 and rent-free land 
4 acres. . In. Mandla District in 47 villages examined in Niwas, 
those paid in cash had an average remuneration of ■ Rs. 7 and 
those in rent-free land, land assessed to Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. In the 
Padlia circle of Harsud Tahsil of Nimar, aboriginal gitmashta had 
an average cash remuneration of Rs'. 20 or a reht-free land hold- 
ing of 18.3 acres. In Chhindwara District in Sausar Tahsil the 
average remuneration was Rs. 8-2-0 cash or Rs. 14 worth of grain; 
in Chhindwara Tahsil the cash remuneration varied from 
Rs. 7-4-0 to Rs. 12 and the average rent-free holding was 6.08 
acres; in Amanvara Tahsil cash remunerations were only Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5 and those paid by rent-free holdings had areas assessed 
at from" Rs. 8 to Rs. 10; in Seoni Tahsil cash remunerations 
averaged Rs. 9, and about 10 per cent of the gumashta had also 
some rent-free land; in Lakhnadon Tahsil the remuneration is 
either Rs. 5 cash or about 9 acres of land. In Betul District in 
Bhainsdehi Tahsil aboriginal gumashta received Rs. 15 in cash or 
10 acres rent-free land, and in Betul Tahsil Rs. 12-8-0 cash. 
Lastly in Chanda District in 48 villages in the north of Garchiroli 
there were 44 aboriginal gumashta, of whom 16 Had an average 
cash remuneration of Rs. 6, 12 an average rent-free holding of 
10 acres, and the rest worked for no remuneration at all. Almost 
every district reported that practically none of the gumashta were 
real tribal village headmen or men of any influence. There were 
some exceptions notably in the Sihawa circle of Raipur, the 
Chanda zamindaris, and Balaghat and Hoshangabad Tahsils, but 
of all-the 763 gumashta only 168 were said to be men of influence. 
Only 8 of all the gumashta had had to be appointed by a Revenue 
Officer under section 190 (4). It is alleged that the gumashta 
receive their remunerations regulafly except in Mandla, Chanda 
and parts of Chhindwara, though this is stated with some hesita- 
tion in Balaghat and Betul. My own experience in each district 
where I have served is that remuneration is paid very irregularly. 
As however all the districts but Jubbulpore and Chhindwara 
report that there is no difficulty in securing aboriginal gumashta 
on the present remuneration, perhaps remunerations are suffi- 
cient to attract the type, of hireling whom the average muqaddam 
appoints as his agent. There is not a single district which reports 
that it has experimented with grouping of villages for the appoint- 
ment of muqaddam, and the general trend of opinion is against 
the experiment on the ground that, villages are so far apart or 
so split up into separate hamlets in aboriginal areas that the 
system would not work. This is not convincing. Kotwars in 
aboriginal areas are frequently .appointed for groups of villages. 
Patwaris everywhere work for groups of villages, and in the abori- 
ginal tracts of Bastar and Hyderabad States I have seen head- 
men or patels working for clusters of hamlets nominally constitut- 
ing one revenue village. The main point however is that the 
remunerations at present offered are far too low to attract .people 
who could reasonably be expected to fulfil the many duties im- 
posed under the Land Revenue Act on the muqaddam or to 
become true village headmen. The Rajaborari estate in the south 
of Harda Tahsil belonging to the Radhaswami Satsangh Sabha. ot 
Agra show's what an enlightened landlord would do by paying 
Rs. 75- per annum to its Gond and Korku gumashta. 
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was really a hereditary village officer, as explained by Mr. Wills 
in his Bilaspur Zamiudaris Settlement Report, but unfortunately 
this point has been overlooked in all the replies. 

198. 'I’lie problem is how to make the true tribal headman 
the person wielding the authority of the muqadilam in the 
village. First of all, he must get a reasonable remuneration, 
secondly, lie must have security of tenure, thirdly, he must not 
suffer from the bi'tiur of Government or zamindnri officials, and, 
fourthly, lie should he appointed by Government on a remunera- 
tion fixed by Government. As the remuneration will have to 
he paid hv the proprietors, the system of grouping villages seems 
essential and might well he tried as an experiment. F.xpcri- 
cneo elsewhere has shown that for the^ contentment, betterment 
and sounder administration of aboriginal areas it is essential 
to work through the aboriginal leaders. They also should con- 
trol the recovery of rent and the acceptance of surrenders, grant 
of new lands and the like. Perhaps it would lie difficult to give 
them these lumhurtlmi powers after so many years of these powers 
being exercised by non-aboriginal mahmznrs in this province, but 
at least muniultUim powers should go to them. It is interesting 
to note that in Chapter IV of its Report, the Snmbnlpur Land 
Laws Committee. Orissa, 1939, recommends the abolition of 
the lambtinlnri system and its replacement by collecting agents 
appointed by the Deputy Commissioner for every village to col- 
lect rent on a commission basis to he paid into the treasury in 
the case of ryotwari villages and to the proprietors in the case 
of malguzari villages, the agent to h_c remunerated by 10 per 
cent of the actual collections up to 75 per cent of the demand, 
I2h per cent of actual collections above 75 per cent and up to 
90 per cent, and 15 per cent of actual collection above 90 per 
cent. In fact the proposal amounts to the appointment of patcls 
in malguzari villages. In this proposal there are the germs of 
a solution of this problem of village management in aboriginal 
malguzari villages; without the more drastic step of buying up 
the non-aboriginal malguzar, the taking away from him of the 
powers of collection would transform him into a rent receiver 
and manager of his home-farm, while the rent collector who 
would normally he an aboriginal pate! would gradually develop 
into the position of a true village headman in village manage- 
ment. 

199. In Bcrar it is important to insist upon the aboriginal 
patels in aboriginal tracts. The quotation from Mr. Greenfield’s 
1935 memorandum in paragraph'ISl summarises what is neces- 
sary in the Mclghnt. T suggest only that the policy of aboriginal 
patcls for aboriginal villages should he extended beyond the 
confines of the Mclghnt. Mr. Mainprice’s enquiry in Morsi 
shows something of the consequences of having non-aboriginal 
patcls and patwaris in Gond villages. Me observes — 

“Practically all the Gond villages are non -walon Gov- 
ernment villages. The pntcl at least should he a resid- 
ent Gond, hut I found instead that moneylenders from 
the big villages had taken both the land and their 
patclki from the Gonds (c.g., Karli and Bhiokundi), or that 
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outside Kunbi were .working (e.g., Kumdara, Karwar, Ganesh- 
pur, Ambhorij, and in no -single case did the patwari live 
in a purely Gond village, while there was no Gond patwari 
in the taluqa. This has now been to some extent remedied, 
but still I have only been able to appoint one Gond patwari 
(Nathu Manglaji to Wai Khurd, etc.). and many of the Gond 
patels are not fully qualified' educationally, owing to their 
poverty and the lack of an accessible school. Though the 
villages are non -vatan, the Gonds usually have their recog- 
nised leader or Mahajan and recognise his family as the 
rightful patelki family. Indeed they are very conservative. 
I recently dismissed the non-resident patwari of Jamgaon 
and four other Gond villages, who by cheating three vir- 
tually illiterate Gond patels had defalcated Rs. 626, but when 
I wished to appoint a resident Mahar patwari, the Gond 
protested violently that they wanted a caste Hindu patwari 
in spite of their bad experience. Emoluments in these vil- 
, lages with poor soil being 5 per cent of the land revenue 
assessment are quite inadequate, ranging .from Rs. 16 to 
about Rs. 40 usually, while the outside qabzedars give more 
trouble in land revenue recovery, and a few journeys to the 
Tahsili with remittances swallow up all the patel’s emolu- 
ments.” 

It is obviously desirable that where there are no waiandari rights 
to be considered in appointments of village officers, the Sub- 
divisional Officer should be free to appoint aboriginals when 
they are available, and it is not necessary to insist upon the 
same degree of educational qualifications for aboriginal patels as 
for others. No list of non -watandciri villages is kept and the 
Berar Patels and Patwaris Law does not deal clearly with appoint- 
ment of village officers in such villages. So far there has been 
rigorous insistence on the educational qualifications required 
by rule 1 of the rules under the law, and appellate courts have 
held, that only in the most exceptional circumstances can these 
qualifications be waived. The emoluments to village officers 
are fixed by Appendix B attached to the law. Government has 
from time to time considered the question of varying the scale, 
and at one time compensatory allowances were fixed in certain 
villages to bring the remuneration up to a reasonable minimum, 
but under the Commissioner’s order all these allowances were 
abolished, a few years ago. There are not many villages in which 
the remuneration is less than a minimum of Rs. 240. But 
Mr. Layard observes that such cases naturally exist in the smaller 
villages. Though the prestige of the patelki frequently makes 
up, in the opinion of the patel, for the smallness of the remunera- 
tion In comparison to the work to be done, I agree, however, 
with Mr. Mainprice’s further recommendation that — 

“The process of replacing non-residents and outsiders 
with resident Gond patels and patwaris should be continued; 
and the Sub-divisional Officer should keep a list of such 
villages and of suitable aboriginals. It will not be possible 
immediately to provide Gond patwaris everywhere, but 
Mahars can be appointed. There are sufficient educated 
aboriginals for pate'lkis, but the great drawback is that the 
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emoluments alone are quite insufficient to support a patel 
entirely, and a patwari needs, about six villages to have an 
adequate circle. # The remedies are the fixing of a mini- 
mum scale for village officers independent of the land rev- 
enue demand, or the grant of waste or inam lands to them. 
A minimum scale would be Rs. 60 for patels and Rs. 200 
- for patwaris. At Mehedri the kamdar. Mahar gets Rs. 96 
and has an inam field, while the patel, also a Mahar, gets 
Rs. 16 per annum. It is ridiculous to expect a man with 
these low emoluments to furnish security, which is now 
demanded from all Government patels and patwaris.” 

It will be necessary also to depart in appointing successors to 
non-aboriginal patels of aboriginal villages from the principle 
laid down in the published ruling no. 63, dated September 1931, 
of the Governor in Council in Dhondu Mahadeo Nik hade v. 
Mohammad Abdul Gajur , that in selecting-a successor to a-non- 
watandari patel, preference should be given to the heirs of the 
last incumbent if they are qualified. 

* 

CHAPTER VII.— DEBT " 

“It must be dearly recognized that the worst policy towards 'debt is to 
ignore it and do nothing.” 

(Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India.) 

200. Closely allied to the question of loss of land and work- 
ing with it in a vicious circle is the question of aboriginal debt. 
The aboriginal .population increases and there are more mouths 
to be fed from the produce of the same holding, or in good times 
the general scale of social expenditure on weddings and other 
ceremonies increases and money is borrowed at excessive interest 
4 which cannot be met -from the produce of the holding. The 
’ debt increases and soon the cultivator not only hands over part 
of his land but also pledges the labour of himself or his son or 
his younger brother to his creditor, and all the while the burden 
of the debt gets swollen by preposterous interest charges beyond 
his understanding or his capacity of ultimate repayment. If on 
a father’s death a holding 'otherwise economic has to be divided 
up amongst sons, the same course follows, as the families of the 
two sons cannot earn their livelihood from a holding which for- 
merly supported one family only. Or again, a travelling pedlar 
of cloth or trinkets offers his wares to the aboriginal on credit 
and the aboriginal soon finds that the interest on these petty 
transactions swells after a few years to incredible demands. 
Studies of agricultural indebtedness, whether by the Banking 
Enquiry Committee or in Settlement Reports, have concentrated, 
generally speaking, on the problem of debt in the more open and 
belter developed areas, and there is a tendency to assume < that ' 
debt is negligible amongst the aboriginals. Thus the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee of 1929-30, speaking on page 698 of 
Volume II of its Report of Chhindwara District, states that it did 
not think it necessary to make an intensive survey of any of the 
•more jungly villages where the people depend for their main- 
tenance on precarious kodon and ktitki crops and forest produce 
such as mahua, because there the aboriginals have practically no 
credit and as a rule are not indebted, being primarily forest- 
dwellers rather than cultivators. 
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201. In the present 'enquiry similarly the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Betul has opined that aboriginal debt is generally far 
less than that of other people and that its effects arc exaggerated; 
on tour he had always been surprised to find how few of the 
aboriginals he questioned were in debt except where there was 
a co-operative society, when as a rule all the members were hope- 
lessly involved. He admitted also that several aboriginals were 
in arrears of taecavi, but suggested that there was little debt owed 
by aboriginals to private individuals. The account of loss of 
land in his district given in paragraphs -17 to 51 above gives an 
entirely different picture, and the following up of some of the cases 
in which aboriginal tenants had lost their land to moneylenders 
and others might have changed his mind. The two Chairmen of 
the Debt Conciliation Boards which worked in Betul District had 
a different experience. Mr. R. D. Beohar, Extra-Assistant Com- 
missioner, writes that though the aboriginal tribes resemble the 
lower castes in being victims of social customs, improvidence 
and the vagaries of the seasons, and therefore in debt, yet they 
differ from them by being so utterly illiterate that no one is so 
easily duped by moneylenders ; even now many Gonds cannot 
count beyond 20 and almost all aboriginals accept their liability 
for debts alleged by moneylenders to have been incurred by their 
fathers or even ancestors, without question. The particular 
points which Mr. Beohar noted amongst the aboriginals of Betul 
and Nagpur Districts were — 

(1) that they were generally exploited by moneylenders, 

landlords and others; 

(2) that they were subject to usurious rates of interest vary- 

ing from 2 per cent a month to 4 pice per rupee 
per month, two pice being considered an ordinary 
rate, while for grain loans they had to pay 25 or 
51 per cent ; 

(3) the moneylenders never keep correct accounts or ex- 

plain them to their debtors and every kind of mani- 
pulation of accounts is common ; 

(4) until the Land Alienation Act came to save what was 

left, aboriginals had lost great numbers of villages; 

(5) if aboriginals are not so universally in debt as others, 

yet the debt incidence is high enough, probably 30 
out of every 100 being in debt and owing from 20 
to 40 times their rent; and 

(6) many an aboriginal migrates from his fields and his 

village through fear of the consequences of his 
indebtedness. 

202. Mr. C. J. R. Naidu, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, the 
other Chairman, noted that the Betul Gond is born a debtor and 
is always in debt even though his family is a self-contained unit 
producing almost all its needs and supplementing its crops in 
hard years with roots and fruits. They are ignorant and lack 
foresight and thrift. If a Gond borrows Rs. 10, he signs for 
Rs. 20 and the creditor never takes less than 20 per cent interest. 
The Gond is quite unable to check the simplest account. Every 
year the creditor takes his debtors’ produce from the threshing- 
floors before they can carry it home, and he credits the value of 



payment as lit- fi’i'ciu'i i*>r t»>»v*t department *1 v-nrl. hit 
annual income from ;*.gru*uhu.v :tppvnr«.d to he Rs, til. 


(21 Another aboriginal had inherited a debt ft? R<, firt from 
his father and had borrowed R*. 2i> on ho own 2d years 
ago and v.;t* still making payments to the sshukar, He 
claimed (•* have paid in the rahuhat. Buiko Marwari of 
Bhaward. Rs. 5H cadt :i‘ '.veil n«. ;t cart-load of cotton and 
10 uiaumfs of jttur. and. stated that he h,ul Mill (ft pay him 
Rs. 175. !!»• further >-.m! he had m> receipt for any of his 
payment ; nor hud he ever heard about the Debt Conciliation 
Hoard or the Debt Relief Court. 

(3) Another man _ had borrowed Rs. IS for which he 
pledged 125 tolas of silver and out* tola of gold with Hhiku* 
eh and salmi; nr of Bhawani : he had not received any receipt 
for the silver and gold. 

The Deputy Commissioner recognises however that if illiterate 
aboriginals like these are to be saved from the clutches of the 
moneylender, they must he provided with authentic receipt t lor 
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all payments and transactions : in the few villages with schools 
the school-teacher, he thought, could help as he generally found 
him to be held in respect bv the village elders, while revenue and 
police officers should take action against moneylenders who do 
not give receipts. He noted that action was clearly necessary for 
giving publicity amongst the local aboriginals to the provisions 
of the Central Provinces Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1939, al- 
though when the debts are very small, Debt Relief Courts cannot 
themselves do anything to improve the position. He thought 
that the real neccssitv was “executive action” against the more 
unscrupulous type of moneylenders. 

204. The time at my disposal for touring in connection with 
this enquiry has made it impossible to undertake any personal 
detailed survey of aboriginal debt. I must let extracts from 
various district reports speak for themselves. In the previous 
Chapters the notes on different districts and quotations from the 
district reports have already made much mention of the ways of 
moneylenders; attention is drawn to the quotations from Mr. 
R. C. V. P. Noronha's Saugor report in paragraphs 23 to 29 and 
from Mr. A. N. Jafri’s Bilnspur report in paragraph 103. 

205. The first extract is from the final report of Rai Sahib 
N. P. Shrivastav, now Deputy Secretary to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in the Revenue Department, on the working of the 
Chhindwara Debt Conciliation Board. In this report, written in 
June 193S, he devoted a special section to aboriginal indebted- 
ness. This related to a district bordering on Bctul, where the 
Deputy Commissioner thought that the aboriginal debt was not 
much of a problem. The extract has been slightly edited : — 

"As Hie aboriginals form one-third of the total agriculturists 
residing in Chhindwara and Amarwnra Tahsils, separate statistics 
arc given here of their indebtedness as revealed before the Board. 

(«) Total number of cases instituted and disposed 1,206 

Amount involved — 

According to debtors . . Rs. 5,77,064 

According to creditors . . Rs. 7,55,677 

(6) Cases dismissed under section 7, Debt Conciliation Act 1 17 

Amount involved, according to creditors Rs. 67,946 

N.B. — Of these 98 cases involving an amount of Rs. 55,419 were dismissed : n 
default of the applicants on account of settlement outside the Board. 

(e) Cases dismissed under section 14, Debt Conciliation Act 7° 

where no amicable settlement was possible. 

Amount involved, according to creditors . . Rs. 84,51 1 

(d) Cases settled under section 12(1), Debt Conciliation Act 1,010 

Amount involved, according to creditors . . Rs 6,03,220 

Amount due to the creditors who have conciliated their Rs. 5,75,196 
claims. 

Amount remitted . . . . Rs. 3,79,763 

The remission works out to 64 per cent in round figures, 

22 
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“The analysis of 1,549 claims conciliated in these 1,010 cases 
settled before the Board is as follows: — 


Nature of claims 


Amount 

Amount 

Number of 

involved 

at which 


. claims 

according to 

conciliated 



creditors 


(D 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Mortgages 

29 

82,755 

40,872 

Decrees including mortgage claims 

70 

10,912 

4,612 

Claims in pending civil suits including 

• 187 

13,715 

5,890 

mortgages. 


Other claims 

1,263 

4,67,814 

1,44,129 

Total 

1,549~ 

5,75,196 

1,95,503 


“ Section 15 (1), Debt Conciliation Act — Penalty certifi- 
cates— In 106 cases 294 claims involving an amount of 
Rs._ 47,218 were penalized under section 15 (1), Debt Conci- 
liation Act, as the creditors would not agree to conciliate. 

“ Application of the Central Provinces Land Alienation 
Act. — This Board devoted particular attention to the indebt- 
edness of the aboriginals who approached it; scrutiny of the 
statements of accounts filed by their creditors showed that in 
secured claims the mortgage was invariably by conditional 
sale, and the creditors would not agree to leave any property 
for the maintenance of the debtors. The Government was 
therefore moved to extend the application of the Land Alie- 
nation Act to the whole of the old Chhindwara district in- 
stead _of, as before, only to the Jagirs. This took effect on 
the 25th November 1936, and had a very salutary effect in 
bringing about conciliation of secured claims; the land of 
about 100 Gond proprietors has been saved. 

“A few striking aboriginal cases are quoted here: — 

“Case no. 1898 of 1935-36 (debts of an occupancy ten- 
ant). — The Gond debtor had only occupancy land, rental 
Rs. 21, and three pairs of plough bullocks. His total debts 
were Rs. 5,045 due to three creditors on six different claims. 
The principal creditors were two Kalar brothers and the mal- 
guzar of the neighbouring village of Dongria. Their claim 
came to Rs. 1,128-7-0 on a civil court decree, dated July 7th, 
1932, for Rs. 1,371. plus Rs. 2,956-9-0 on a bond (within limi- 
tation) dated the 5th March 1931, for Rs. 2,400 principal 
renewed on old accounts, and a bond, again of the same date 
(March 5th, 1931), for Rs. 145 principal (within limitation) 
purporting to have been advanced in cash, total Rs. 4,085. 
The transaction was a very old one dating back to 1905. when 
the applicant’s father took the original loan of Rs. 200 (pur- 
pose not known) ; and from then till 1931 eleven new bonds 
were executed, each purporting to be for a new cash loan 
and not mentioning the old accounts. During this interval 
the debtor paid Rs. 600 by sale of property on June 27th 
1926, and made over hefore an informal pnnchaynt 28 cattle 
valued at Rs. 700 in 1934. He also leased all his land to the 
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creditors for two years, which represents at least Rs. 200 lease- 
money. These payments were admitted by the creditors, 
and during the life-time of the applicant’s father there must 
have been some other repayments. But even the admitted 
repayments came to Rs. 1,500; yet still a debt of Rs. 4,0S5 
was outstanding against the debtor. These details were taken 
from the actual bonds, which the chairman secured from the 
creditors, though they gave out publicly for income-tax pur- 
poses that they did not maintain any regular account books. 

“The liability of Rs. 4,035 on die three claims including 
the decretal amount of Rs. 1,128-7-0 due to Ramdas and 
brothers was conciliated by the Board at Rs. 180 payable in 
10 years at Rs. 18 a year free of all future interest. This is 
not all. There were still two other creditors for Rs. 960 on 
three claims and they were penalized under section 15 (1) of 
the Debt Conciliation Act postponing recover}’ during the 
subsistence of the agreement in the case on account of their 
obstinate attitude. 

“ Case n o. 3519 of 1935-36 (debts of a Mokasdar , i.e., an 
inferior proprietor). — The debtor was an inferior proprietor 
of four villages (hamiljama Rs. 550) and had also some sir 
and khudkasht land; his yearly net income was estimated at 
Rs. 1,000. He owed six creditors on eight different claims a 
sum ot Rs. 20,563-3-0. Decretal claims amounting to 
Rs. 15,72S-4-0 were conciliated at Rs. 3,250 payable in equated 
instalments over a period ot 11 years. The mortgage claim of 
Rs. 2,000 due to the superior proprietor was conciliated at 
Rs. 1,800 payable in 12 years at Rs. 150 a year free of all 
future interest. The remaining claims amounting to 
Rs. 2,837-15-0 were conciliated at Rs. 700 payable in 10 years. 
Thus the total yearly instalment fixed was Rs. 550, and the 
first-year’s instalment has been paid. The debtor comes from 
the jagirs and was protected by the Land Alienation Act, or 
else he would have been nowhere long ago. The origin of 
his- various debts is not known definitely, but it is believed 
that the figures multiplied on sal saxi-at interest (25 per 
cent per annum) on small amounts taken originally mostly for 
unproductive purposes. 

“ Case no. 3473 of 1935-36 (debts of a Goiid Jagirdar). — 
The debtor was the Jagirdar of Bh_a_rdagarh, a jagir consisting 
of 39 villages and paying Rs. 375 takoli to Government 
annually. The total debts of the Jagirdar were Rs. 46,889, 
including five decretal claims amounting to Rs. 34,341 and 
carrying interest at 6 per cent per annum. These liabilities 
were conciliated by the Board at Rs. 23,300 payable in nine 
years free of all future interest by yearly instalments of about 
Rs. 2,500; the first year’s instalment has been already paid. 
The origin of these debts is buried in oblivion, but it is 
suspected that they were mostly small sums borrowed for 
non-agricultural or ceremonial purposes, which mounted up 
on successive statements of account which were never care- 
fully scrutinized by the jagirdar. 

■ “Such cases are probably of the extreme type, but illus- 
trate the appalling rapacity of some moneylenders, and the 
improvidence of aboriginal debtors. The average bad or 
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^recoverable debts of each Gond debtor come to Rs. 400 or 
Rb. 500, a comparatively very high figure, as the ordinary 
Gond cultivator in thie Jagirs possesses about 20 acres of 
occupancy land, barra in soil classification, assessed from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 rental. The vicious circle of aboriginal indebt- 
edness begins with the necessity of borrowing to finance a 
festival or a marriage in the family. The usual sal sawai 
(25 per cent) interest at compound rate with half-yearly or 
yearly rests soon tends to increase the volume of debt des- 
pite the debtor handing over all his surplus produce or extra 
cattle to his creditor each year. The principal can never be 
liquidated on account of the heavy interest charges, and the 
poor state of cultivation. Periodically the bond is renewed 
on accounts made up by the creditor and unintelligible to 
the illiterate and ignorant Gond who can scarcely count 
beyond 8 or 9. Thus the debt is perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation and leaves the aboriginal debtor in a slough 
of despond. In about half of the cases before the Board the 
aboriginal debtor was ready to swear (and there is every 
reason to believe him) that he personally had never taken 
any cash loan and that the whole debt had come down to 
him from his ancestors, or had originated from an advance of 
a hhandi or two of koaon at the time of a marriage and had 
been repaid many times over. 

“If the origin of aboriginal indebtedness is social neces- 
sity, its volume is certainly due to the creditor’s way of deal- 
ing. The creditors of the aboriginals are mostly Kalar and 
Teli, and their Gond clients are often like wax in their hands. 
They, live in market villages on the boundary of the Jagirs, 
and their profession is half shop-keeper, half lender and 
wholly usurer. They advance a loan to an aboriginal as an 
investment, and their one idea is to keep it going perpetually 
after collecting as much towards interest charges as possible 
in the shape of produce direct from the threshing-floor at* 
harvest. They manage to get the bond renewed periodically 
through the help of a packed panchayat of their hangers-on 
and never lose an opportunity of ramifying their accounts by 
splitting the unpaid interest charges into separate documents, 
so that in 10 years the Gond debtor finds himself in the 
meshes of a bond, a promissory note and a khata grain 
account, a regular spider’s web. Much of this debt in the 
jagirs will never be repaid, but the sahukar’s quid pro quo is 
that without the trouble of cultivation he gets the fruits of 
the land. 

“In the khalsa area the petty aboriginal cultivator’s need 
of a loan is used by the malghzar to enchain him in bond- 
slavery. The amount is advanced on the stipulation that a 
•man of the family will repay the annual interest charges by 
working as a whole-time labourer on a remuneration of 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 a year. The conditions of service are so 
strict that the debtor or his adult son can never have the 
whole of his remuneration credited to him at the end of the 
year. At the beginning of the rains' the barsaliya , as the 
labourer is called, must have an advance of grain from his 
employer to feed himself, as his women folk cannot then get 
agricultural labour and the family stock of grain is exhausted. 
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'inis gives the creditor an opportunity to. ramify the accounts, 
and cases came before this Board in which the original debt 
of Rs. 100 had risen to Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 in the creditor’s 
current accounts, though for the last several years the debtor 
or one of his sons had been continually working for him. 
Once in debt, no wonder the aboriginal always finds himself 
in debt. 

“Debts of this type are seldom taken by a creditor to the 
civil court, except occasionally to coerce a refractory Gond 
who evades renewal of the bond. The lesson is soon taught, 
as an aboriginal cannot prove repayments in the civil court 
for want of receipts, and as soon ns a creditor attaches pro- 
perty or cattle under a warrant in execution of his decree, the 
Gond judgment-debtor, to avoid further harassment, acqui- 
esces in the execution of a fresh bond to adjust the decretal 
amount. Special efforts were made by the Board to drag 
such debts into the light of day, and with great difficulty the 
creditors were persuaded to extricate the aboriginal appli- 
cants from the whirlpool of chronic indebtedness. A few 
creditors in the Jagirs did not respond to inducements to 
terminate their investments in this way, and acquiesced in the 
issue of a penalty certificate by the Board under section 15 (1), 
Debt Conciliation Act, in the hope that their client’s future 
need of a loan would soon drive him back into their clutches. 

“It is obvious that the accumulation of old debts in 
primitive communities is made possible on the one hand by 
the reluctance of the debtor to go to the insolvency court, 
and on the other hand by the creditor’s greater power of 
winning his point by haling the debtor to the civil court. 
Because of his ignorance and illiteracy an aboriginal from the 
Jagirs, who knows very little of the outside world, cannot 
survive the legal doctrine of the sanctity of contract as 
enforceable in the present day. If the law goes against him 
in the court, equity ought to come to his rescue and enable 
him to pay off the decrees by instalments within his paying 
capacity. Some civil courts In this district have started the 
practice of awarding easy instalments under section 11 of the 
Central Provinces Moneylenders Act. But a very liberal 
interpretation is required for aboriginal debtors paying Rs. 6 
rental or less, so as to bring the instalments strictly within 
their paying capacity, even if the satisfaction of the decree is 
thereby extended over the best part of a century. 

"Even so the battle is by no means won. With the conti- 
nued slump of prices the aboriginal is once more in the grip 
of necessity, and in the past it was necessity, social -or eco- 
nomic, that led to his exploitation at the hands of his village 
sahukar.” 

206. Next let us take extracts relating to a district on the 
other side of Betul, the Amraoti district of Berar, of which the 
Morsi and the Mclghat taluqs border on Betul District. The 
first extract is from Mr. Mainprice’s report on the aboriginal 
problem in Morsi Taluq. This extract raises prominently the 
question of bond-sendee, already mentioned incidentally in the 
previous chapters, and the subject of the following chapter. The 
references to it, however, in the extracts in this chapter are not 
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out of place as they show the intimate connection between bond- 
service and the problem of cheap credit for aboriginals: — 

“Debt . — Debt has caused all this loss of land by abori- 
ginals, who are practically all illiterate and improvident. 
They easily fell into the hands of the moneylenders who 
advanced them small sums, for wedding and cultivation pur- 
poses, or for marriages and drink, and did not press for 
repayment, but allowed the interest to mount up before 
getting a mortgage or promissory note. Owing to his 
ignorance, illiteracy and pressing need of money the abori- 
ginal was willing to put his thumb-mark on any document 
placed before him without realising its contents. Even to- 
day I found that the prevailing rate of interest at Ganeshpur, 
Pimpri and Dasur near Ambada was diri (50 per cent in 4—6 
months), while in all other villages loans were given on sawai 
(or 25 per cent at cotton-harvest). At such rates loans, if 
not repaid immediately, soon mount up to fantastic figures, 
and the loss of land is certain. Moreover moneylenders often 
did not enter repayments, especially repayments in kind, in 
their account books. Many Gonds now indebted do not ' 
know what the original sum borrowed by their father or 
grand-father was, and often a minor or a widow is saddled 
with an ancestral debt of which they knew nothing. One 
Bhura Gond of Satnur told me that he borrowed Rs. 10 and 
repaid Rs. 80, and still has to pay Rs. 600 in Debt Concilia- 
tion Board kists of Rs. 25 for 24 years. Fakirya Patel of Jam- 
gaon inherited a debt from his father on the latter’s death 
in 1910 for -which he gave a promissory note for Rs. 1,500 and 
although he has repaid about Rs. 15,000 in land and cash and 
produce his remaining fields are now mortgaged for Rs. 4,500. 
to the sarr\e sahukar. By transfer of decrees and by refusing 
to receive money the sahukar forces the debtor to default 
and then obtains his land through the Civil Courts. I en- 
quired thoroughly into a number of debts owed by aboriginals 
and in almost all cases I found that small original loans had 
been many times multiplied, and, in spite of repayment of 
10 or 20 times the original sum, the sahukar had finally de- 
cided to foreclose and take the land for himself. 

“Debt Conciliation Board and Debt Relief Court. — Abori- 
ginals who went to the Debt Conciliation Board got nothing 
but harm, and even in the absence of receipts and document- 
ary evidence of repayments they would have got much more 
advantage in the Debt Relief Court. _ All the Gonds of 
Pimpalagad went to the Debt Conciliation Board. One 
Tuku Gond took Rs. 300 in cash for his wedding 45 years 
ago from Bhikulal Marwadi and repaid Rs. 3,000 in all, but 
Bhikulal still had a mortgage on his field for Rs. 4,000 in 
1930, and this he then transferred to Bajirao Patel. Tuku 
went to the Debt Conciliation Board, and now has to pay 
annual instalments of Rs. 30 for 13 years. In order to pay 
these kists one of his sons will serve Bajirao for 13 years as a 
saldar (farm labourer) without payment, but # Bajirao has not 
granted anything in writing to show that the instalments have 
been paid. The instalments fixed are so high that they can 
only be discharged by a member of the debtor s family serv* 
ing the creditor. At Satnur two Gonds complained that 
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they could hardly pay the instalments, as they were so high. 
Hitherto no Gond has gone to the Debt Relief Court owing 
to ignorance and lack of money to pursue the case. Nearly 
all the Gonds owning land of any value are hopelessly in- 
volved. and, owing to the lack of documentary evidence and 
the fact that the sahulcar never gives them receipts, resort 
to the Civil Court may lead to more^ harm than good. _ I 
attempted some conciliation by executive pressure, but with- 
out great success, because no sahukar could forego money 
or land which he thought he could easily get through the,. 
Civil Courts in course of time. 

“ Bond-service and marriage. — Taking sendee, as a saldar 
in order to obtain ready cash for marriages ana to a lesser 
extent to repay debts is quite frequent among the aboriginals 
of the taluq. An ordinary Gond lessee or small occupant re- 
quires about Rs. 60 and two kltandi of jtiar for his marriage ; 
and even labourers require nearly as much, while the leading 
Gonds spend up to Rs. 150. To get Rs. 60 cash they general- 
ly sene for two years, very often without any .written naukar- 
nama. The custom of the bridegroom sening his prospec- 
tive parents for some years is now dying out, and most Gonds 
serve any local moneylender. An ordinary saldar gets Rs. 40 
to Rs. 60 yearly wages and if he fakes them in grain gets more 
than in cash. Marriage expenditure has considerably dimi- 
nished. Child-marriage is practically unknown and many 
Gonds have to wait till quite a late age to marry, because 
they cannot get the necessary cash sooner. Sakri Gond of 
Pimpalgad has 7^sons who are marrying in turn, eldest first, 
and it takes the 7 brothers about 2 years to raise sufficient 
cash for one of them to marry. This system of bond-service 
is not altogether a bad one, as it enables Gonds to obtain 
cash and repay debts which they could not do otherwise.” 

207. The next extract is from the report of Mr. J. K. Atal, 
I.C.S., on the aboriginal problem in Melghat Taluq : — 

"At Kusumkot also a number of aboriginals had entered 
into 'bond-service' in order to pay off the debts of their 
parents. As far as I could gather, there is no prevalent rate 
of interest on such loans or advances. It depends entirely 
on the whims and fancies of the cunning moneylender and the 
intelligence or stupidity of his poor aboriginal victim. Bania 
saokars generally charge anything from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent interest, whilst Pathans take anything up to 300 per cent 
interest. I am afraid that as far as the aboriginal debts are 
concerned, the maximum rate of interest fixed by the Money- 
lenders’ Act seldom applies. To begin with, the aboriginal 
does not know that he has a legal remedy against his creditor 
for charging more than 12 per cent interest. In the second 
place even if he realises that he has legal remedies, he seldom 
avails himself of them for fear that his creditor may never 
advance him any future loan or by some underhand dealing 
may deprive him of all his worldly possessions. At Bhokar- 
bardi I looked into a complaint that a registered moneylender 
at Dharni had been charging 50 per cent interest. ’ When 
I brought the aboriginal^ complainant and the saokar face to 
face, the wretched aboriginal was frightened out of his life 
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from outsiders. The Patel as well as. the villagers dissented. 
But by taking genealogies of whole villages, ascertaining the 
type of each marriage, the amount of gonom paid and how 
it was obtained, some details, regarding debts came to light. 
A certain amount of borrowing and lending takes place m 
the village, but no interest was said to be charged in such 
cases when the parties were both Korkus. Credit for short 
terms has also to be asked at the village shop, for grain, as 
the Korkus do not get daily wages for working in the depots, 
but are paid on completion of a certain amount of work. Thi& 
involves a certain amount of economic loss to the Korkus. 
It may be avoided if grain stores are established under Gov* 
ernment supervision and grain issued as advance to the Korku 
labourers against timber fashioned or cut. 

“I did not observe any case of drunkenness at any of the 
villages on ordinary days or at the fairs. Although my total 
stay in Melghat was only four weeks I should say that it indi- 
cates a lack of addiction to drink among Korkus. A month’s 
work in any Santal forest village will make the difference 
apparent. 

The Bhagia System . — Among the Korkus, boys and girls, 
as also full grown men and women may be engaged as ser- 
vants on a contract for a year or for several years. Women 
never work as whole-time servants living in the house of the 
master. They work in the day time only (or up to early 
evening) going home at night. Men or boy servants generally 
live in the master’s house. If however both master and ser- 
vant live in the same village, the servant may go home for 
his meals and work there in his spare time. A young lad 
usually gets now Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 while p full grown man gets 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 annually besides two meals a day and 
some clothing and a blanket, every year. 

When a bhagia is to be engaged, a few village elders are 
called, (equivalent to the Panch) and the arrangement made 
is notified by the master to the assembled people, in presence 
of the servant. A seer of gur of the solid variety is made 
over to the witnesses, who eat it. No written contract is 
drawn up. A man may work as a bhagia , (a) to collect money 
for gonom, for himself or a near relative or (b) to pay off a 
debt, besides working for a living. 

Examples 

(i) Pulum, son of Bhao, wanted to marry. His younger 
brother Jhola worked as bhagia for Kalu, son of Dadu. of 
Mul.tanidhana, to help him to collect the gonom. Jhola 
received Rs. 30 for a year’s service. 

(ii) Onkar, son of Nasu, worked as bhagia on an annual 
wage of Rs. 25 for Bhura. the Patel of Sembadoh, for four 
years to earn a gonom of Rs. 100 which he paid for marrying 
Phurka. 

(iii) Nanu of village. Kara, near Hari&al, took a loan of 
Rs. 60 from Parsat, a Lodhi of Bori village, now settled in 
Kara. Motiram, son of Faru, has married Nanu’s daughter 
Lachmi by the lemjana method. But after he had put in a 
23 
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year’s service with Nanu, Motirani was transferred to Parsat 
as a bhagia to pay oil the loan. This man Parsat gives Moti- 
rarn a maund of grain each month in lieu of food, and also 
annually three seers of salt and pepper, and three pailis of 
pulse, a blanket, a dhoti and a turban. Rupees twenty of the 
principal is being adjusted per annum in lieu of wages. 

"If we take Rs. 30 as the fair rate of wages, the interest 
conics to about 30 per cent per annum in this case. This rate 
was stated to_ be quite common in this area. Higher rates 
of interest at 50 per cent termed derhi (one and half time) and 
100 per cent termed dtma (double) arc also known.” 

209. Bond-service enters also into the following extracts from 
the report of Mr. R. C. V. P. Noronhn, I.C.S., on the aboriginals 
of the Kesli area of Rchli Tahsil in the Saugor district : — 

"Broadly speaking I found two classes of aboriginals : 
those who were in debt and those who had been bankrupted. 
No Gond can ever be a capitalist even as regards working 
capita], for if he has money he does not work till it is spent, 
and his time preference curve is so steep that practically any 
rate of interest is acceptable. To illustrate this latter point, 
it is customary for Banias to bring gur for barter during the 
present season. The Gond has no money, but the Bania is 
willing to give him a piece of gur worth about 2A pice for 
as much grass as he can cut in a day. The value of the grass 
is four or five annas. The Gond could, of course, cut it 
himself, sell it and then they buy the gur, but he cannot wait 
so long. 

"It is therefore inevitable that he should be in debt. I 
have secured some figures during my tour and more could 
be got from the Debt Conciliation Board records. But there 
are a number of reasons why much reliance cannot be placed 
on them: 

(1) The Gond or Bhoi does not know the extent of his 

debts. 

(2) Before the Debt Conciliation Board only those debts for 

which the creditor is not already holding land arc 

produced. 

(3) Even if he knows, < he is reluctant to tell, being sick of 

questions, questions, questions. 

"We, as Government Officers, have been asking him 
questions since we took 'his’ land, and nothing that. he can 
see, has come of them. 

"I took the step of discussing debt in general for several 
minutes and then casually asking a few people about theirs. 
The figures I have are not averages, but they are generally re- 
presentative of each village; although I have called them aver- 
ages in the remarks column of the abstract appended. They 
show that 12 villages o r ut of 22 were heavily burdened. Six 
villages were bankrupt.' Only four financially sound, and they 
will probably go the way of the rest in the not so distant 
future. 

"The causes of rural indebtedness have been analysed so 
often that I do not propose to repeat them. 1 shall deal only 
with certain aspects of the matter. 
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" Taccavt . — Two facts are clear — 

(a) Taccavi has been used in an infinitesimal number of 

cases for agricultural purposes. Usually it goes either 
on paying the Bania — if he presses or on rent arrears, 
or on khurk, daily subsistence. From what I have 
seen I am strongly against the granting of cash taccavi 
to aboriginals. Seed loans should be granted in 
kind. The ordinary complaint is that the distribut- 
ing centres are too far away ; the obvious answer is to 
have, more distributing centres; and this should not 
be either expensive or difficult, if the Agricultural 
Department are willing to tour more and to tour in 
more discomfort ( c.g ., the rainy season). 

( b ) There is an appreciable difference between the taccavi 

figure at the treasury and the actual amount that 
gets to the Gond or Bhoi. I realise the gravity of 
this accusation, and I realise too the difficulty of get- 
ting evidence (to my cost). But I am convinced it 
is true. The aboriginal^ gets Rs. 25 and the entry 
against his name is Rs. 50 and so he has to pay back 
Rs. 50. He merely considers the difference as an 
increase in the rate of interest and pays, or tries to. 
Cash taccavi should not be granted. 

“The Bania . — No aboriginal (again I generalize) is cap- 
able of paying debts with interest. He has never succeeded 
in understanding the function of interest. He pays and pays 
and pays, and in spite of it all the Bania gets his cattle and 
house and land. The extension of the Land Alienation Act 
to this area would be a help but not very much of a help. 
As I have pointed out the Bania as often as not gets the land 
after surrender which his exactions have forced on the ten- 
ant. He does not get it directly. The aboriginal could be 
helped by decreeing that no non-aboriginal should be entered 
as the sub-tenant of an aboriginal without the consent of a 
Revenue Officer. This would be a check on the fraudulent 
sub-tenancies noted above ; but (o) it would be difficult to 
prevent de facto though not dc jure sub-tenancies, since the 
aboriginal would, I am sure, be easily intimidated or cajoled 
into letting the Bania cultivate without protesting; and ( b ) 
fake sub-tenancies could be arranged through unscrupulous 
aboriginals. 

“The aboriginal cannot exist without the loan of working 
capital; he must borrow this. If the Bania is not to lend it, 
the State must. But if the State lends it, the State should 
possess means to see that its. loans are properly utilised. The 
numuer of aboriginals in ihU district is not very large. The 
existing machinery is capable, of supplying men for the pur- 
pose. For instance, the Agricultural Department staff pos- 
sibly with some expansion could provide men whose chief 
duty it would be to guard the. aboriginal’s interests. They 
would work under the Sub-divisional. Officer, whose job it 
would be to check their activities periodically. 1 am aware, 
again, of the danger of speculation; but with care, and proner 
control it should not be very grave. 1 understand something 
of the kind is being tried in the United Provinces. 
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“ Bond-service in this area does not exist to any extent 
under malguzars : many of the villages belong to Sir Biseswar 
Das Daga, and his concern has all the labour it needs; more- 
over, it does not lend money. The, local Bania, on the 
other hand, makes his debtors work for him whenever he 
wants labour. The ‘wage’ is Rs. 2-8-0 or Rs. 3 per month, 
but the worker does not get any of it. He gets food, of a 
sort, the (exaggerated) cost of which is deducted from his 
‘wage’. The balance is set off against interest. If such 
bond-service provided food at least for landless men through- 
out the year it would not be altogether a bad thing. But it 
does not. The Bania needs labour at the time when every- 
one else needs it too and when, therefore, wages are high. 
He gets his labour at practically no cost; and when the need 
is over, in the slack season, he dispenses with it, so that the 
debtor is deprived of (a) the difference between the prevailing 
rate of wages (2£-3 annas per day) and the cost of the food he 
gets from the Bania; and ( b ) employment in the slack season. 
Yet such is the influence of the Bania, that the debtors be- 
moan their lot but go on working. The idea of refusing never 
strikes them though some are bankrupt already. I am reluct- 
ant to call this ‘honesty’ So far as I have been able to 
discover, no written contracts determine the conditions of 
such bond-service; the note of hand for the loan, does not 
contain any mention of bond-service. 

“The malguzar of Patha (a Lodhi) hires the landless 
people in .the village but he does this all the year round as 
work arises and lends no money. They may be working off 
old debts but they deny it; and I believe them. The mal- 
guzar of Dongaria (Lakariya) on the other hand is a Bania 
and lends money. Bond-service as described above exists 
but should^ fall in the same category as bond-service to the 
moneylending Tadha Banias. 

“It is important to emphasize once again that the money- 
lender is with regard to the aboriginal a necessary evil. He 
cannot be eradicated unless some other way of performing 
his function is found.” 

210, The next extracts relate to the Chanda district and there 
to the Maria Gond of Ahiri Zamindari, of whom it is sometimes 
suggested that he is quite free from debt. The first extract is 
from an interesting report of Mr. J. D. Kerawala, Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner, on his thorough tour in the interior of Ahiri 
Zamindari in November 1940, immediately preceding my own 
tour in the same area, in which I was accompanied by him and 
secured direct confirmation of his report from Maria debtors 
themselves. Incidentally in the course of that tour in a Hill 
Maria village, Nelanguri. actually in Bastar State but bordering 
on the Chanda village of Kuvakodi, where we spent Christmas 
Day 1940, I met one of the. touring pedlars of cloth actually sup- 
plying cloth on credit to Hill Maria clients : — 

“Mirkal tract . — Mirkal being inhabited by Maria, I took 
the opportunity to look into their financial and social con- 
ditions; the Sagangatta and KasampaIJi villagers also told me 
of their conditions. The financial condition of the people 
is far from satisfactory. Many of them owe debts for the 
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details of which they entirely depend on the word of their 
moneylenders. The chief moneylenders of this tract live in 
Ahiri and Rajaram. Cash loans had been borrowed by very 
few people. Mada, son of Btidkn Maria of Sngangatta, who 
had borrowed about Rs. 20 some ten or twelve years back for 
a marriage, said that his sahukar told him that he had now to 
pay him Rs. 100. Mada added that he had been paying in 
kind to his sahukar from time to time and sometimes had bor- 
rowed seed for cultivation. Me had no idea whatever of the 
rate of interest charged or of the details of the account of 
Rs. 100 demanded by his crcd/ior, who lives in Rajaram, 
Korkc, son of Kcsu Maria, said that he was indebted to 
Chinwar Poshatti of Ahiri. He could give no details of his 
debt, and said that his sahukar was kind enough to accept 
whatever he paid annually to him and that he had been paying 
him thus for several years. AHanpaiya Gond of Sngangatta 
had borrowed Rs. -10 some 20 years ago from Padal Narayan 
Kalar of Ahiri and said that his sahukar had told him that 
he now owed him Rs. 100; lie added thnt hc had paid many 
small sums to his sahukar and had also given him a bullock 
and a cow. He also pointed out that his sahukar never 
tells him how the balance is arrived at ; he thought the heavy 
interest charged is the probable reason why he had had to 
pay so much till then. He had horrowed the money originally 
for a marriage. As to seed loans, the sahukars of Ahiri and 
Rajaram advance seed on the condition of getting it back 
with 25 per cent interest at the next harvest ; if he defaults at 
the first harvest the tenant has to pay 50 per cent more at 
,'the following harvest. No question whether the debtor’s 
default is due to failure of crops is taken into considerat : on 
by the sahukar when calculating interest, and it is only when 
the debtor agrees to pay penal interest that he allows him time 
for repayment till the following harvest. It will be seen that 
the credit facilities are certainly poor and unsatisfactory in the 
tract; the average Maria is ignorant and at the mercy of his 
unscrupulous sahukar. 

"This tract being not far from Allapilli and Ahiri, the 
average Maria here is influenced by Hindu culture. I saw 
some of them wearing coats and shirts which they usually pur- 
chase either from the Ahiri market or from the travelling 
Mahar pedlars. 

“Watclt tract. —From the large gathering of Maria from 
the different villages who assembled at my camp at Wateli it 
was not hard to enquire into the difficulties of the tract. It 
is true that only a limited number owe cash debts to money- 
lenders. Most of them, however, have small seed loans to 
repay to their moneylenders who are either Kalar or other 
Hindus. The rate of interest charged on seed loans varies 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent if repayment is made at the 
appointed time. In the event of default, however, the in- 
terest goes even above 100 per cent. On cash loans interest 
is usually charged in kind, i.c.. the borrower has to pay a 
certain quantity of grain annually to his sahukar till lie c'> 
repay the amount borrowed. In some cases the sahi.'i 
seems to be getting perpetual interest on petty loans of P 
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Ha ft' Baade, son of Farka, of Khandanwadi borrowed 
‘ , 1 r m Warlu Kalar of AhSri, four years ago. He said 

that the first and second year he paid two khandi of grain 
each as interest, but last year his crops failed and he could 
not pay anything. He will be unable to pay anything this 
year also and is not sure whether the sahukar will now demand 
from him 8 or 10 khandi of paddy next year. Vijya, son of 
lrpa, of Pokht, borrowed Rs. 5 from Arkanpalli Ramayya 
of Indaram six years ago, but has paid nothing so far and the 
Maria elders were of opinion that he is now a ruined man 
as the sahukar 1 s claims must have swollen considerably. They 
said that if Vijya was unable to repay the debts in his lifetime 
his sons would be morally bound to repay it. Bodi, son of 
Wani of Irakdummp, borrowed Rs. 20 from Laxminarayan 
sahukar of Echli ten years ago for his marriage. So far he 
has given the sahukar 4A khandi of paddy, but has not been 
able to repay the original loan and is not sure what extra 
quantity of grain the sahukar will demand towards interest. 
Masa, son of Anji, of Batan-fundi, borrowed Rs. 12 from 
Rajmobad of Ahiri six or seven years ago. He said that 
he had succeeded in repaying > the amount, but has still to 
pay eight khandi of grain as interest. According to him as 
he could not give any grain last year on account of the crop 
failure he will have to pay much more now as the rate of 
interest would be doubled. 

“It will be seen that a real necessity in this tract is to 
have an agency for advancing small loans, particularly seed 
loans, to the Maria. Taccavi has seldom been given in the 
zamindari tracts on the assumption that the zamindaris 
supposed to look after the needs of his tenants. So far, 
however, I have not come across a single tenant who has 
been supplied seed on loan by the zamindar. In fact,, the 
Kalars of Ahiri, Echli and a few other centres seem 4o be the 
only creditors of the Maria, and their terms are simply shock- 
ing. An average Maria is too ignorant to know anything 
about debt conciliation and the debt relief legislation and, 
in fact, in some cases where I tried to explain them these 
facilities, I was surprised to find that they were not very' 
much impressed; in. fact, the older men went to the extent 
of 6aying that if any of them borrowed any money he and 
his heirs were bound to repay it and the idea of getting debts 
written off did not seem to appeal to them. Naturally, there- 
fore, the unscrupulous moneylender has a happy hunting 
ground among these simple people. 

* * * * 

** Bhamragarh-Lahiri tract . — The tract north and west of 
Bhamragarh within a radius of about 10 to 15 miles is i in- 
habited not only by Maria but also by Gond and Teh. lne 
six important villages in which the Teli influence is strong 
are Mallampgdur, Lahiri, Kukameta, Dodrai, Arewada. and 
Midadapalli. Some of the Teli are well-to-do and have found 
the calling of a sahukar very profitable. 

“Although the Teli are financially well off, the Maria and 
the Gond are no better off than their kinsmen in the eastern 
tracts already visited by me; they have fallen into the clutches 
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of the moneylenders by borrowing small seed loans. Here 
also these seed loans proved almost impossible to repay. 
Kumaram Dasru and Vinka Gattc Good of Hindawada to- 
gether borrowed eight kuro of paddy to cat many years ago. 
They have already given the sahukar 32 kuro of dhan and 
one bullock, and arc told that they have to pay up the interest 
in time and the debt had therefore increased. Dasru, son 
of Jangalu Maria, of Hindawada, borrowed Rs. 20 three years 
ago to pay arrears of rent. The rate of interest charged by 
his sahukar, Nnyan Podalwar Kalar of Ahiri, is one rupee 
and ten paili of paddy annually. He has not been able to 
repay his loan fully and said that he is giving six ktiro and 
two paili of paddy annually to his sahukar. Dodkc Mukad- 
dam, son of Lachmma Gond of Hindawada, borrowed one 
gudda (eight kuro) of paddy many years ago for food ; he has 
already given his sahukar Rs. 2 in cash and one coat, and the 
balance now claimed is 20 gudda (160 kuro) of paddy. Sa- 
dhamki Tanu, son of Lalu Gond, borrowed Rs. 7 ten years 
ago from Sambhyya Kalar of F.chli for paving rent ; he has 
already paid Rs. 5-8-0 cash and 15 gudda (120 kuro) of paddy ; 
and the balance to be paid is Re. 1-8-0 cash and five gudda 
of paddy. 

“At Hindawada, I was told that the moneylenders habitu- 
ally molest the villaecrs for payment of their debts. . This is 
now a cognizable offence under the Debtors’ Protection Act, 
and the matter should be brought to the notice of the DVrict 
Superintendent of Police so that the touring police officers 
may be asked to look into the matter when they tour in these 
backward tracts and take action against these unscrupulous 
moneylenders. An ignorant Maria or Gond cannot be ex- 
pected to go to the police station-house at Etapalli at a 
distance of 50 miles or more to complain about his harass- 
ment by moneylenders. 

¥ rt *- 4f 

‘‘Kuvakodi Hill Maria trad. — The manner in which the 
cultivation i6 managed is briefly as follows: — 

“Each penda ih cut by a number of villagers with the ap- 
proval of the Gaita, and. the portion cut by each of them is 
roughly marked. Help is taken from village people who are 
ready to give, help and at harvest the produce is - divided 
amongst the different shareholders ; those who helped to clear 
the penda are also given part of the produce. In s„ome cases 
the produce of a number of pouda is divided by the elders 
and the Gaita amongst those who cleared the penda and 
helped in clearing it, in watching and fencing the crop. A 
share sufficient for their maintenance is also given 
to the old and feeble villagers. The Gaita makes 
the payment to the hamdar for the whole of his village 
and takes a corresponding share. for this purpose from the 
different penda. A Hill Maria village, therefore, is a remark- 
able institution run on co-operative principles, and it is 
surprising how these people living far off in the hills and 
cut oft from the rest of the civilized world manage themselves 
m so exemplary a manner. 
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"It was encouraging to find that the Hill Maria ordinarily 
are not indebted to anybody. It is very rarely that the 
Gaita of the village goes down to one of the Teli sahukars in 
the plains to borrow money to pay ,off the Kamdar’s demand. 
They are, however, keen on repaying the debt quickly, and 
although they are charged interest at the usual unscrupulous 
rates, yet ordinarily they are able to pay off the debt in kind 
in a year or two mainly because the village as a whole con- 
siders the debt as a village debt. I did not come across 
any case of old debt, although I questioned all the 50 Maria 
who collected at the informal gathering from the different 
villagers mentioned above. They also said that no one in 
their villages was indebted. 

“The Hill Maria thus have not been yet caught in the 
clutches of the moneylenders, although the latter have estab- 
lished themselves firmly amongst the Maria of the plain not 
very far from the hills. One of our main objects should be 
to preserve the financial independence of these Hill Maria 
by encouraging their existing social and economic village 
unity. 


* * * * 

"Arewada Tract . — Arewada is a fairly big village with a 
couple of moneylenders. Enquiries from moneylenders 
„ about loans advanced by them to the cultivators 
are not very easy to make. They feel that their 
unscrupulous ways will be revealed and give evasive 
replies. Shrikanna, son of Menga Sao, Teli, gave me a state- 
ment showing 21 seed loan's advanced by him during 1939-40, 
of which seven were for marriages and the rest for payment 
of rent. All the loans were advanced in cash. The biggest 
marriage loan was Rs. 28 and the smallest loan (for rent) was 
Rs 3. According to him he has no regular rate of interest 
but fixes rates arbitrarily for his different clients. Even on 
the smallest loans the annual interest of the kuro of paddy 
or kosri is ordinarily charged. 

“Raoji, son of Bhike Sao, Teli, gave a statement that he 
had advanced six loans during 1939-40 one of which was for 
marriage and the others for payment of rent. He charged 
the same rates of interest as the other sahukar. 

“I questioned the people of different villages who had 
collected at my camp about their debts. Many of them had 
small loans, but could give no definite information about 
them or about the ciuantity of grain which they had to give 
to their sahukar. They said that whenever they get a good 
harvest they take some corn to their sahukar and give it to 
them as their interest, and that neither does the sahukar ‘in- 
form them of the balance nor do they worry about it. The 
general impression was that the tenant was bound to pay 
what the sahukar demanded. . In spme cases the borrowers 
are given small' sums from time to time and after a few years 
are told that they have to repay a certain sum. No protest 
is made, and, although the debtor cannot make the payment. 
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he feels gratified that the sahukar does not press him for the 
repayment of the principal so long as he pays him interest 
in kind annually. 

* * * * 

■‘Echli Tract. — The financial condition of the people is by 
no means satisfactory. -Indebtedness is rife among not only 
the aboriginals but also other castes. A striking example of 
exorbitant interest came to .my notice while questioning the 
people about their debts. Bhachhya, son of Lachhya, Zadi 
Kapewar of Bamanpalli, borrowed Rs 100 for a marriage from 
Bhinaguda Kalar of Marampalli two years ago. The rate of 
interest is one kuro of paddy per rupee; in other words 
Buchhya is required to pay his moneylender 100 Imro of 
paddy every year as interest. He has already paid one in- 
stalment ot the interest by giving two cart loads of dhan 
to his sahukar. He is not a very’ big tenant but in his field 
in a normal year, out of which he now has to hand over 100 
huro to his moneylender. 

“There were other shocking instances. Kiya, son of 
Boska, Gond, of Mannirajaram borrowed Rs. 10 and 16 kitro 
of paddy several years ago, for his maintenance. He has 
been paying two khandi of paddy annually for a number of 
years and does not know how much he still has to repay. 
Somma, son of Kutka, Gond, of the same village said that he 
had borrowed grain from his sahukar some years ago but 
had no idea of the quantity still due from him, although an- 
nually He takes his jtahukar as much corn as he can save and 
pays it as interest. Palli Mochia, son of Kista Kapewar’s 
father, had borrowed some money several years ago, and 
Palli said that he did not know how much he had now to 
pay. but had been handing grain over to his sahukar from 
year to year. The last instalment paid by him was 16 kuro 
of paddy two years ago. 


“the main grievance of the people was again about 
jalapod.^ One of them remarked, ‘We do not want jalapod 
for profit, but to save our lives’. They urged that if jalapod 
were allowed in a reasonable manner they would always be 
able to produce enough corn even in years of deficient or 
irregular rainfall. The men said that in the former days of 
jalapod cultivation they usually cultivated a plot for two 
years and then left it for five or six years, within which short 
period palas and other forest growth grew high enough for 
them to cut and bum again.” 

**!=■*£ 

211. These accounts of conditions in Maria villages are of 
particular interest as showing the coming of the sahukar in the - 
train of the abolition of bc&ar cultivation, here known as jalapod 
or podu. We are also here dealing with probably the most pri- 
mitive and least spoiled aboriginal areas of the p r o v i nv'"-;v This 
extract might be read with an account of the operati ' . he 

voluntary Debt Conciliation Board that was set up by 
Desai, I.C.S., when Deputy Commissioner in 1935; i 
24 
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most valuable assistance was given by Mr. Dharamrao Bhujang- 
rao, M.L.A., the Znmindar o{ Ahiri, who himself is a Gond. 
Mr. Dcsai writing in February 1936 said that most of the trans- 
actions between creditors and moneylenders and Maria had been 
found to be grain transactions, as the Maria was still so backward 
that he was more accustomed to barter than to cash and obtained 
all his wants of clotlqsalt, tobacco, liquor and hired bullocks by 
payment in grain. The conciliation proceedings indicated the 
need of grain exchange depots at various centres to save the 
Maria from being deceived by the sahukar and grain dealers of 
Ahiri and Allapalli. The Zamindar then agreed to open a depot 
at Ahiri and at other centres in the zamindari, but this recom- 
mendation seems to have been lost sight of. It is in any case 
probable that at least to begin with such grain depots should be 
under government management. Mr. N. S. Verma’s final report 
on the working of the voluntary Debt Conciliation Board states 
that when the Board first started its work it was very difficult to 
get any applications from the Maria; on the contrary at the out- 
set the Board was presented with a sheaf of applications bearing 
hundreds of debtors’ thumb-marks requesting it not to interfere 
between them and their creditors as otherwise it would be diffi- 
cult for them to get^ loans in future. In flic end the Board by 
persistence secured 778 applications. A further difficultv was that 
the mother-tongue of the moneylenders was Tciugu while many 
of the debtors spoke only Maria Gondi and of the members of 
the Board only the Zamindar knew Gondi. The report quotes 
certain examples of typical debt. Here arc two typical 
examples : — 

“(1) In case no. -110 Aincha Navaiya o } Indaram v. Doha 
Bija Marin o j Korcli, the former gave the latter a bullock on 
hire, 16 years back. Two gidlia of dhan or Rs. 4, the usual 
fee tor this purpose was charged. The debtor went on pay- 
ing one khandi of dhan or Rs. 3 a year for 12 years. Then 
the accounts were examined in 1932, and the Maria still found 
to be owing as many as 140 khandi (Rs. 700) of dhan to the 
creditor. With further interest at SO per cent compound 
per annum, the creditor’s claim now stood at the exorbitant 
amount of 464 khandi or Rs. 2,320, rather a high price for 
the hire of a single bullock. Lord Linlithgow, the new 
Viceroy, paid only Rs. 400 each for the two prize bulls he 
purchased recently for the benefit of the Delhi ryots. 

(2) In case no. 271, the father of Bubya Maria of Nahen 
borrowed eight gidha of dhan or Rs. 16 from Ramay>^a 
sahukar of Indaram, just a quarter of a century back. Baba s 
father died last year and is said to have paid to the sahukar, 
in all, 21 khandi and 270 gidha of dhan and seven bullocks, 
or property worth Rs. 750. Of this the creditor himself 
admits having received 270 gidha and two bullocks, or articles 
worth Rs. 600. Yet in this paradise of moneylenders, Bubya 
Maria, the son of an unfortunate father, has still to pay 
Ramiya sahukar of Indaram no less than 130 gidha or Rs. 2oU 
worth of dhan.” 

Such treatment was not confined to Maria debtors but similar 
cases are quoted in the report of transactions between money- 
lenders and members of good Telugu cultivating castes iikc 
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Kapewar. The report comments on the staggering figures of debt 
which these Telugu moneylenders work out, even though they 
calculate at 50 per cent compound interest. There was one case 
in which a Kapewar at Echli a few years previously borrowed 
Rs. 32 to finance a wedding and had repaid Rs. 20, but was shown 
in the Echli sail tt bar's books as now owing Rs. 17,519. The 
report observes that the sahukurs perfectly realised that the ave- 
rage debtor is not worth more than Rs. 20, yet seem to take an 
almost childish delight in swelling up their accounts to enormous 
sums which even in their fondest dreams they can never hope 
to realise. The result was that the reductions made in the 
moneylenders’ claims were drastic; in 472 cases the money- 
lenders’ claims totalled Rs. 2,33.300 hut were reduced with the 
consent of the parties to Rs. 7,286 or about 3 per cent, and instal- 
ments varying in number from two to six were fixed averaging 
about 1.25 times the debtors’ annual actual rent. Unfortunately, 
however, the proceedings were voluntary and were not followed 
up by provision of alternative sources of credit ; nor was anything 
done" to stop or regulate the activities of the moneylenders. It 
was hardly surprising therefore that Mr. J. D. Kerawala found 
so much debt during his tour four years later and that there is 
no mention in his report of the working of the former Debt 
Conciliation Board. 

212. The last two extracts descriptive of debt generally and 
the economic position of the aboriginal come from paragraphs 19 
to 31 and 46 to 50 of Messrs. R. C. V. P. Noronha, I.C.S., and 
K. B. Lall, I.C.S., on the Raipur zamindaris under Court of 
Wards; the intervening paragraphs have already been quoted in 
the notes on loss of land in Raipur District in paragraph 94. 

General Economic Condition 

‘T9. The staple food-grain is rice, which yields in the 
flatter areas 10 — 15 fold and in the more broken jungle tracts 
5 — S fold. The money crops arc til, sarson, linseed and the 
millet called madia or goto.* 

“20. The original method of the aboriginal cultivator 
would appear to have been to sow his da hi land with ‘harmin' 
dhan. This was reaped in August. Some of it, sown with 
hodo (kosna) was reaped in July. ‘Mai’ dhan was sown in 
the ordinary fields; about one month in the hot weather he 
lived on mahua, shikar, etc. This was 30 years ago; Mr. 
Noronha has met the same story in Suarmar, Kauria and 
. Nawagarh, and it seems true. It is clear that this scheme 
docs not require kluncaij loans. No doubt existed, but we 
think this was partly due to the absence of lenders. 

“21. Now dalii has ceased as far as the Gonds and 
Bhunjiyas are concerned and the yield has diminished (dalii 
yields 25 — 40 fold). Improved communications have brought 
the lender. The aboriginal is indebted, and his indebtedness 
bound to increase with time. 

m Madia or goto — Eleusine corocana. ~~ 

tX/iarcm— maintenance, feeding. 
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1*22. Below is the budget of a typical well-off Gond in 
the Sihawa tract (Dhamtari Tahsil). He has 35 acres of 
occupancy land 


Income — 

Outturn 80 khandi. 

Sub-rent for 4 acres 
Expenditure — 

Rent 

Khazaai (including costs and 
servants). 

Seed and interest . . 

Clothes 

Salt, vegetables, etc. 


Rs. a. p. 
0 6 8 

10 8 0 
2 (gara#) 

16 0 0 
15 0 0 


3£ khandi. 

5i khandi. 
40 khandi. 

17 khandi. 
7i khandi. 
7i khandi. 


Total . . 77 khandi. 


He has to pay the wages of casual labour and grazing' dues. 
Hiis present debt is 10 khandi at 40 per cent (8 katha per 
khandi). But he makes an incidental income from the sale 
of jungle produce, live-stock and from the labour of his two 
sons who are saonjhia. On the whole he manages to make 
both ends meet and considers himself very well off. 


“23. These and other budgets appended are very rough 
and ready accounts. It is impossible to get exact or even 
complete figures from aborigines. I doubt whether the 2 
gara of khawai above will cover servants, etc., even if they 
live with the master. This Gond belongs to village Bela- 
bahra, Sihawa tract (Dhamtari Tahsil khalsa). Mr. Noronha 
did not take his name because he found people were more 
likely to speak the truth if their names were not taken; 
otherwise they got scared of consequences. 

“24. No. 2 is from village Katanpali (Kauria Estate). 
He has 6 acres of occupancy land: — 





Rs. a. 


Expenses — 





Rent 

• . 


0 

6 

Own seed, 2 khandi 

• a 


4 

0 

Khawai (including cost of casual leave labour), 9 Khandi 

18 

0 

Clothes 



5 

0 

Vegetables, oil, salt, spices, etc. 



15 

0 

Commutation 



0 

8 

Tilli seed, 5 katha 



1 

12 

Artntdi, 1 katha 



0 

3 

Madia, 1 katha 



0 

3 



Total 

.. " 46 

8 

Income- — 





Outturn 15 khandi 



.. 30 

0 

Ten days labour c 



. . I 

4 

Tilli, 4 khandi 



.. ' 8 

0 

Madia, 3 khandi 



.. 12 

0 

Arundi, ! 0 katha 



3 

6 



Total 

.. ~54 

To" 

No debt. 






This is typical of a poor aboriginal peasant in a jungle tract. 

*Gara, a measure of capacity. 1 gara=20 khandi and I khandi “20 katha, 
1 katha— 4 paili. A hJtandt of paddy weighs 9 1 i scets. 
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2d. .No. 3 ib a i tatk* ( mukhya ) of 
He lives m Mudagaon, and has about 40 
(Bmdra-Nawagarh Zamindari) — 


the Oriya Gond. 
villages under him 


30 acres of occupancy land, rent 
Own seed 1 5 bhatsdi 

Khavas, 3 gara. (This included cost of 4 
kair.sa servants at 4 kJiandi each plus food 
and incidental costs of cultivation). 

- Tar to zamindar 
Tika to zamindar 
Vegetable, salt, oil, etc. 

Clothes 


Total 


Inccme — 
Omtom, 7 gore 
Fines, etc. 

Fees. etc. 


His sct!h 
-M r. Xcrcuh: 

TZO~S~ C 


Rs. 

a. 

10 

8 

, 30 

0 

r 120 

0 

17 

0 

3 

0 

23 

0 

30 

0 

235 

8 n 

2s 0 

0 

£0 

0 

2v 

r. 

z-S: 

n 

124-5- 



of live- stock 
are from hit 
own herd.> 


:s rnererore a: leas: Rs. 154-5-0' ce~ a s-d 

a thinks he makes about R=. £0 r.e: our bh 
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27. Our view is supported by the fact that debt is only 
nigh in areas where moneylenders have taken steps to increase 
their business, c.g., Pithora, Komarkhan, Gariaband, Main- 
pur, etc. The average prosperity of these rice tracts is high ; 
rents are ridiculously low; and there is no prima jacic cause 
for indebtedness. Nevertheless it exists. Below is a -table 
of indebted villages in Mainpur R. I. Circle (Bindra-Nawa- 
garh Zamindari), which speaks for itself;— 

Number of 


Villages 

Total debt 

aboriginal 

Total num 

Land alienation 

on aborigi- 
nals 

houses on ber of 

which it rests aboriginal 
and tribe houses 

remarks 

Oi 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Davni 

.. 2 gara 

6 Gond 

It 

Nil. 

Gapalpur 

.. 5 Sara 

28 Gond 

39 

Nil. 

I’fiuljhar 

.. 5 gara 

20 Gond 

28 

Dofcra, Gond, sold 4 
acres of occupancy 
Jand (Rs. 2 rental) to 
a Marar out of 27 
acres. 

Todapadnr 

.. 5 gara 

20 Gond 

25 

Pancham, Gond, lost 

1 acre to Jala m, 
Kachi. Nathan, 
Gond, lost 6 acres to a 
Ivalar. 

Mainpur 

• « • • 

•• 

• * 

• # 

Tirav 

.. 10 gara 

30 Gond 

60 Gond 

• • 

Todapala 

.. 

* • 

• • 

• • 

Mainpur Kalan 

.. 15 gara 

60 Gond 

60 Gond 

• • 

Bardula 

3 gara 

20 Gond 

20 Gond 

- 

Kodobhat 

2 gara 

10 Gond 

12 Gond 

.. 

Gaurbhat 

. . 4 gara 

10 Gond 

10 Gone! 

•• 


These figures arc the result of laborious questioning. 
We do not claim absolute accuracy for them but think that 
they give at least a fair indication of the level of debt. Lash 
debts have been converted info grain; their total value was 
very small. ' 

"29. This area is one of the most heavily indebted in 
Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindari, and the average debt per house 
works out to 51/204 gara or 4 khandi — 36^ seers of paddy- 

Land has been alienated for the purpose of debt repay- 
ment in three cases only, a total of 11 acres. 

"30. We have reproduced three budgets of aboriginal 
Kisau who were free from debt. Below is the budget of an 
indebted Gond. 



Family of six members, as in the other cases. Expendi- 
ture- 

Rent (28 acres of occupancy land) 

Seed bhandi (more than l the land is 
' fallow; he has not the cattle or resources 
to cultivate all of it). 

Khaicni (including katnia and costs of 
cultivation). 

Seed for money crops 
Clothes, etc. 

Salt, etc. 

Total 


Income — 

Outturn 60. bhandi 
Money crops 
Labour* 

Lac 


Total 

Rs. a. 

Deficit . . 37 8 per annum. 

f Present debt — 16 gara .. 640 0 

The man’s debt started about eight years ago, coinciding 
with the pushing of his moneylending business in this area 
by a Mainpur moneylender. Two items, Rs. 100 for clothes, 
and 2 gara for costs of cultivation, are significant. He obvi- 
ously spends far more on ‘luxuries’ (clothes and servants) 
than he would have done if loans were not available. 

"31. On final budget to clinch the argument, this ‘time 
of a non-aboriginal. He is a Mali and seems very capable. 

Thirty-three acres of occupancy land, in and around Deo- 
bhog— 

Expenditure — 

Rent 

KJiazcai (including all costs) 8 gara 
Seed 21 khandi 

Clothes, salt, miscellaneous expenditure 
Buffaloes 
Grazing 


Total 


Rs. a. 

29 8 
320 0 
42 0 
100 0 
90 0 
5 0 


586 8 


Rs. 

a. 

13 

0 

26 

0 

80 

0 

3 

0 

100 

0 

15 

0 

234 

0 

Rs. 

-a. 

120 

0 

50 

0 

9 

8 

17 

0 


196 8 


* 72 labour days at Re. 0-2-0. ' 



\n 


Income — 

Outturn 17 gara 
Peas (net) 
Tobacco (net) 
Sugarcane(net) 


Rs. a. 
680 0 
50 0 
22 0 
15 0 

Total . . 775 0 


Bulls he gets from his own herd. His father left him 
with a debt of Rs. 800 to Thakur Hanumansingh of Girsur. 
This debt has now been reduced to Rs. 180. Further, one of 
his sons has been married (last year) at a cost of Rs. 250. 
Rs. 200 was saved from current income and Rs. 50 borrowed. 
This Rs. 50 has since been returned. Obviously with reason- 
able care and industry the low level of rents in the Estates 
makes agriculture profitable." 

“46. _ Moneylenders ami moncylcnding . — The rural 
financier is not, in zamindari areas, a part of the village com- 
munity. In most cases he is an outsider who set up his busi- 
ness only fifteen or twenty years ago. Marwaris predominate 
in Suarmar and Pithora; Kachis and Brahmins control the 
market in Bindra-Nawagarh, and Punjabis (Sikhs and Mus- 
lims) are to be found in fair numbers in Phingeshwar and 
Phuljhar. Their business methods hardly differ. Most of 
them combine trading with moncylcnding.* A customer easily 
becomes a debtor and an advance is gradually and impercept- 
ibly .converted into a loan. The customer-debtor, unable to 
pay in cash, agrees to sell his produce, paddy or lac or 
tendn leaves, to his creditor at cheap rates. The money- 
lender does not scruple to fake his accounts. We base our 
opinion on the notes we have made of several cases (over 
100) where it does not seem possible for the debt_ to have 
reached it*- *'"esent proportions honestly. Interest is always 
compound, varying from 25 to 100 per cent. 

“47. In short, the moneylender gains all along by the 
interest, the faked accounts, the cheap price. 

"48. He, no doubt, runs a tremendous risk, for it is 
almost impossible for him to recover his debts through the 
Civil Court, but his methods of recovery reduce the risk 
considerably. He seldom takes the land. Nor does he resort 
to fraudulent sub-tenancies as in Saugor. He does not force 
the debtor to work for him. Most usually he grabs his 
crops at the time of harvest and practically makes him his- 
saonjia. He makes him collect lac and tendu and sell them 
to him. Generally the debtor is not contumacious. If he is, 
the matter is referred to a Panchavat in which most of the 
members may be indebted to the creditor-applicant; or to a 
Village Panchavat of which two or three members may them- 
selves be moneylenders (c.g., the Village Panchavat at Garia- 
band, Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindari). 
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"49. We have already pointed out that the remedy lie* 
in the provision of cheap credit. It is hardly possible for the 
Court of Wards to provide it. Figures for cash taccavi and 
seed advances made by the Court of Wards in 1939-40 are 
given below: — 


Cash taccavi 


Estate 

Current seed 
loan (maunds) 

Arrears r 
(maunds) 

-A__ 

Current 

— 1 

Arrears 

Bindta-Nawagarh 

• ■ 

1,529 

• • 

.. 

a.» 

Suarmar 

* • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

Narra 

• • 

789 

• • 

•• 

-• 

Deori 

• • 

1,733 

27 

470 

• • 

Phuljhar 

• • 

• • 

• * 

■ • 

• • 

Kauria 

• • 

180 

28 

1,835 

1 1 7 


Sowing seed averages 40 to 55 seers per acre. It is clear 
that help on this scale is not going to relieve the kisan to any 
appreciable extent. And the Court of Wards has not the 
resources to increase the help. Moreover, collection is m 
some places so bad and recovery of old debts so difficult (it is 
almost impossible to execute a decree) that the Court ot 
Wards is extremely shy of lending grain or money to the 
petty kisan who needs them most. Mr. Lall, however, is o 
the view that it would be possible for the Court of Wards 
to advance considerable quantities of grain (possibly of im- 
proved variety) and large sums of money for wiiajidf 
agricultural purposes at low rates of interest (about 8 t< t> 1- 
Per cent), provided the Government make * -«« the 
Court of Wards to recover loans from persistent defaulters, 
e -S; by making them recoverable as rental arrears. 


"50. The cultivators _ themselves cry oul jgj 

Reasonable interest up to 2o per cent. U ^ dhor beforc a 
an annual statement of accounts b> 

Revenue Officer.” 

, |13. This concludes the. series of “'Sf jJStc' 'ffise 
^itmu in selected aboriginal s rc; ? ? ^ easu rcs arc necessary 

anlt n! • thl - nk * to show tha , t pr0t (r! leave the aboriginal at the 
c If , 1S not 8a ^ e any longer t • tbus exploited directly 

hv ft? 0 cx Pl°’ ,ter - ^ O j. 0 j2olnrs but also he is victimized 
l* |P e moneylenders and credit dea > b j m con ( ra ctors of 
.- the system of advances of cash rn. nianncr to be de- 

larra and other minor forest pro province there has 


i* 

, - wyuuililUUli r\\. I, N . tQ3^. l/im •»**« 

b - v one Act in 1934 and two each in ^ j o3ns (Amendm 
“me the Central Provinces U s “2 dr ^Ad, W* 
and the Central Provinces Mone). \ ■ 

29 * •' ’ * 
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was amended in 1936 (to extend its operations to mortgages in 
pending appeals and to require registration of moneylenders on 
payment of annual fees), in 1937, and'again in 1940 (the last Act a 
temporary Act made by the Governor in exercise of the powers 
Vested in him by virtue of the proclamation issued by him on 
the 10th November 1939 under section 93 of the Government of 
India Act, requiring separate registration of a moneylender for 
each district in which he practises, and enacting that no suit for 
recovery of a loan advanced by a moneylender may proceed until 
the court is satisfied that he holds a valid registration certificate). 
In 1937 there was passed the Central Provinces Protection of 
Debtors’ Act, to. provide, for the protection of debtors from 
molestation and intimidation by their creditors. Finally there 
was the important Central Provinces and Bernr Relief of Indebted- 
ness Act passed in 1939, and sihee thrice amended, which replaced 
Debt Conciliation Boards by Debt Relief Courts presided over 
by Civil Judges ; the Act was meant to be an improvement on the 
Debt Conciliation Act, to remain in force for three years from 
July 18th ; 1939, and to help any indebted agriculturist to pay his 
debts provided that they do not exceed Rs. 25,000. It was 
therefore necessary to enquire how far this past legislation had 
benefited the aboriginal. Shortly before my enquiries began 
there appeared the Report on ihc Aboriginal and Hill Tribes of 
ihc Partially Excluded Areas in ihc Province of Bombay (by 
Mr. D. Symington, I.C.S.), which contained valuable recom- 
mendations as to the measures needed for the relief of debt 
amongst the aboriginals of Bombay. In the light therefore of 
these considerations the following questions were framed as part 
of my first questionnaire: — 

"Debt. — (1) Have Debt Conciliation Boards worked in 
each tahsil of the district? 

(2) Are figures available for each tahsil and for the 
Partially Excluded Areas of the district of applications under 
the Debt Conciliation Act in which aboirginals were debtors, 
to show the number and the amount involved — 

(a) filed, 

(b) dismissed under section 7, 

(c) in which agreements were executed under section 12, 

(d) dismissed under section 14? 

(3) Pleas.c obtain from the former Chairman of each 
Board that worked in your district a note on the debt posi- 
tion of aboriginals as disclosed by the proceedings, with spe- 
cial reference to exploitation, transfers of land, usurious 
interest, and the extent of their indebtedness and to which 
they made use of the Boards. . 

(4) How many transfers of malguzari or malik-makbuza 
land of aboriginal debtors were permitted . by. the Deputy 
Commissioner, at the instance of Debt Conciliation Boards or 
Debt Relief Court, under the Central Provinces Land Aliena- 
tion Act? 

(5) Were there any aboriginal members of the Boards? 


t 



(6) Was the lower limit prescribed In the district low 
enough to give relief to aboriginal debtors f 

(7) Judging from applications from creditors against 
aboriginal debtors for recovery of instalments fixed under 
the Debt Conciliation Act, do you consider that the qisf-s 
were suitable, and that most aboriginals are paying them in 
time? 

(8) (fl) Please state the number of prosecutions. and_cori- 
victions in vour district under section 4 of the Central Prov- 
inces Protection of Debtors Act between March 8th, il, 
and March 7th, 1940 (for the Central Provinces and betweeri 
March 30th, 1937, and March 29th, 1940, for Berar). 


(fc) Are there still complaints of molestation and inti- 
mutation of Aboriginal debtors by Pathan, Punjabi, Par- 
deshi and similar moneylenders? 


(9) (a) Are you satisfied that all such moneylenders and 
other moneylenders still practising have been duly registered 
under section 11-B of the Central Provinces Moneylenders 
Act? 

( b ) Is any protection afforded by the Act to ignorant 
aboriginal debtors? 


(10) Do you consider aboriginal debtors adequately pro- 
tected from exploitation and molestation by the Acts men- 
tioned in sub-questions (8) and (9), or would you recommend 
further measures? 


Mote. — The Bombay Report recommended a special measure on the following 
ines : — 

(a) A special licence to be prescribed for money-lending transactions, direct 
and indirect (which would include the common practice of selling 
cloth on credit at usurious terms, now substituted in this Province 
by many former moneylenders of the Pathan and Pardeshi type for 
formal moneylending) with aboriginals and backward clssses in 
tribal areas. 


(b) Even aboriginal moneylenders should have to take out these Hcencess 

since otherwise they would be employed as the tools of sahukars. 

(c) It should be an offence, punishable with imprisonment as well as fine 

to lend money or goods on interest to aboriginals or Harijans in tribal 
areas without a special licence, and, to prevent evasion, the offence 
should be so defined as to include the taking by the lender from the 
bonower of a receipt or promissory note for an amount greater than 
that actually lent. 

(rf) Transactions entered into in breach of the measure should be non- 
enforceable at law. 

(e) These special licences, which should be additional to registration fees 
under the Moneylenders Act, should be granted by the Deputy 
Commissioner after satisfying himself as to the character and financial 
stability of the grantee. 


li) Rules under the measure should, inter alio , prescribe who may be 
• employed as servants by the licensees ; “touts and bullies, such as 
Pathans, should thus be eliminated, and naukamamas issued as in the 
(Bombay) Excise Department ” (C.f. Central Provinces General 
Licence Condition VII, Excise Manual, Volume I, page 78). 
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, (11) Please obtain from Debt Relief Courts in your dis- 
trict a statement of the number of applications received from 
aboriginal and non-aboriginal debtors, the amount of debt 
involved, and the number of eases- decided with the debts 
claimed and as reduced under the Act. Please ask the Pre- 
siding Officers also for a note on the extent to which the Act 
is helping aboriginals. 

(12) What steps have .been taken to give publicity to the 
Act in aboriginal villages? 

(12) Do you 'Consider that Debt Relief Courts would 
he of more use if the following recommendations of the 
Bombay Report on the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes were 
adopted : — 

(a) Instead of an aboriginal debtor having to apply to a 
Debt Relief Court for determination of his debt, 
which owing to his ignorance and often misguided 
sense of honesty he will generally not do, the onus 
should he on the creditor to prefer all claims 
against aboriginals with the Debt Relief Court 
within a specified period, and no claim not so 
lodged should subsequently he enforced at law. 

{/*) The Debt Relief Courts should tour in each taluq. 

(c) One or more Government pleaders should he ap- 
pointed at the public cost for each Debt Relief 
Court to represent the aboriginal debtors. 

(</) The Court should he empowered and instructed to 
use its discretion as to the admissibility of oral 
evidence, and in particular should not regard a 
document executed hv an illiterate, or ignorant 
aboriginal as per sc more reliable titan oral evid- 
ence of the same transaction. 

(14) Will Civil Courts please give statistics of the num- 
ber of suits against aboriginals in 1929. for debt, and of the 
number in which the creditor lost his suit? 

(15) Do many eases come before the regular Civil Courts 
of suits to enforce contracts to repay advances taken by 
aboriginals and Harijans for marriages, payment of fines, etc., 
by pledging labour for a term of years, and have Debt Relief 
Courts had to deal with any debts claimed against debtors 
under such contacts or noukaripalra? Have the Courts dis- 
missed any such suits on the ground that the contract was 
unconscionable or contrary to public policy? Details may 
kindly be given as to the fairness of such contracts in general 
and the chance of the labourer out of the wages due to him 
under the agreement paying off the advance in a reasonable 
period. 

N.B . — A separate questionnaire or reference will be issued or made to districts 
subsequently on the question of agricultural bond service.” 

214. The an severs were amongst the least satisfactory of the 
answers received to my series of questionnaires, in the sense that 
very little non-official interest was taken and that hardly one 
of the few advocates and pleaders in the various districts, who 
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sent replies to the whole questionnaire, gave any complete ans- 
wer to the non-5tat!?:ieal question? in the preceding! paragraph, 
only two or three lawyer? an-werimr any item? in more than a 
perfunctory manner. Thi?. I tear, i? only an illustration of the 
typical ignorance of nb'.Tttynnl condition;. prevalent aimutu'-t the 
educated middle* clasio ul India. The nfhckit replies also were 
in many case? so brief ns tu be of little use, and there were few 
officers who drew upon their own experience to give reasoned 
answers or alternative suggestions. Kvcn die statistical replies 
were hopelessly inndcaunte and often carelessly prepared with- 
out a previous careful reading eg' i|:<- inhumation that was ashed 
for. It is not therefore possible to give complete statist >es m 
answer to question 14. while the Deputy Commissioners su e cocci - 
ed in getting from only a few former Chuitmen of Debt Conci* 
hation Boards notes on ahiu initial debt in answer to question («>;• 
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Tahsil, which never had full attention from a Debt Conciliation 
Board, only 10 aboriginals appeared before the Mandla Board 
and the. claims against them totalled Rs. 3,01,251; seven of these 
applications were dismissed under section 7; the claims totalling 
Ks. 2,13,753; only three claims, amounting to Rs.. 87,498 were 
conciliated for Rs. 38,500, of which Rs. 36,000 was covered by 
transfer of malguzari shares for which permission .was given 
- under the Land Alienation Act. The final rep'ort on the work- 
ing of the Board commented on the very little use made of it 
by aboriginals and suggested that the general ignorance of the 
Uond agriculturist led him to ignore the Board, though a pos- 
sible reason was the fact that the minimum total debt fixed 
by the Government for Mandla District when the Board started 
as qualifying a man to be a debtor within the meaning of section 2 
(j) of the Act was R^ 150, which later was reduced to Rs. 80. 
Practically no applications came from the Baiga tribe or from 
the Ghughri and Raigarh tracts. Judging from the size of the 
average debt shown by the Mandla figures, most of the appli- 
cants must have been Raj-Gond malguzars or substantial tenants, 
and the Act could have given no relief in the district to abori- 
ginals as a whole. 


217. An analysis of the results obtained in Chhindwara and 
Amarwara Tahsils has already been given in the extract from, the 
final report of the Board in paragraph 205 of this Chapter. There 
was another Board for Seoni Sub-division. Here 531 aboriginals 
applied for conciliation of Rs. 3,64,799. Fifty-orte of these 
claims, totalling Rs. 38,329, were dismissed under section 7, and 
15, totalling Rs. 30,453, under section 14 of the Act. The re- 
maining 465 claims totalling Rs. 2,96,017 were conciliated for 
Rs. 1,25,080. The Deputy Commissioner however notes that 
the aboriginal debts in Seoni Sub-division were conciliated by 
the Board with instalments beyond the paying capacity of the 
average debtor, with the result that practically none are now re- 
paying in time. Probably a greater number of instalments 
should have been fixed. 


218. In Bctv' District Bhainsdehi Tahsil is Partially Exclud- 
ed. In that tahsil only 158 aboriginals approached the Board 
for conciliation of creditors’ claims totalling Rs.’ 1,64,601. Nine- 
teen involving Rs. 91,128 were dismissed under section 7, and 8 
involving Rs. 3.495 under section 14; agreements e ~f° 

in 131 cases covering creditors’ claims of Rs. 69,478. lhe 
amount of reduction is not stated. In the non-excluded tahsils 
of the district (Betul and Multai) 953 aboriginals came to the 
Board and the claims against them totalled Rs. 4.41,101.- but 
agreements were effected in only 618 cases covering creditors 
claims of Rs. 3,57,461 ; , the extent of reduction has! not been 
stated. 


219. No figures of the working of the Boards in the three 
tahsils of Nimar have been given except for Harsud Tahsil where 
it is said that 484 aboriginals came to'the Board, for all of whom 
only 13 agreements were executed ; no figures of the money involv- 
ed have been supplied. In Hosbanpabad District it is stated that 
figures were not available for the old Hoshangabad district but 
that in Narsinghpur Sub-division only 89 aboriginals moved the 



Board for conciliation of Rs. 1,00,099 debt. Only eight eases 
were dismissed, but no figure has been given of the settlements 
in the remaining SI cases. The Chairman commented on the 
verj* few applications that came from the aboriginals but noticed 
from these that aboriginal debtors were a more ready prey than 
others to avaricious moneylenders owing to their greater honesty, 
simplicity and ignorance: he also noticed many cases of loans 
to aboriginals on the security of their own labour or that of their 
sons. 


_n) : In W ardha ^District 9 aboriginals approached the 
Board for claims totalling Rs. 26.1U5. One claim (Rs. 253) was 
diMmsseo unce- section 14 and in the other 8 cases debts totalling 
Ks. Afs>2 were conciliated tor Rs. 4,2(X). 
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Saugor District, Narsinghpur Sub-division, Nimar, Bhandara and 
most of Nagpur District it is snid that the instalments were suit- 
able and are generally paid in time. In the old Hoshangabad 
district they arc not being paid regularly, nor in the Umrer tah- 
sil of Nagpur and the Dhamtari tahsil of Raipur; in Mandla 
it is said that only 2 out of every 6 aboriginals are managing to 
pay and in Betul that instalments are not being paid since pay- 
ment must be made from the proceeds of the crops, which have 
not been good in a single year since the Boards ceased work. 

223. InclTeetivc publicity was given to the establishment of 
the Boards in the backward areas. This is admitted almost every- 
where. It might have helped to have appointed influential 
aboriginals as members of the Boards; there was one Gond mem- 
ber each of the Murwara Board, the Ramtek Board (but he died 
roon after his appointment), the Bhainsdchi Board, and the 
Ghhindwara Board, but no. others. The replies to question (12) 
indicate that in most districts there has been equally ineffective 
publicity given to the establishment of Debt Relief Courts under 
the new Relief of Indebtedness Act. Thus the Deputy Com- 
missioners of Hoshangabad, Nimar, Wardha, Nagpur, Chhind- 
wara, Balaghat, Raipur Bilaspur and Drug say that no special 
steps were taken to make the relief courts known. In Murwara 
tahsil the Presiding Officer of the Debt Relief Court himself had 
publicity given through the civil court process-servers in every 
server’s circle in the tahsil, but at the time when he replied to 
my question this had produced only two applications from abori- 
ginal debtors. Mr. I,. D. Pathak, the Mandla pleader, makes the 
sensible suggestion that school masters should be used as pub- 
licity agents, and the Deputy Commissioner of Mandla considers 
that the .ordinary publicity given through revenue inspectors .md 
patwarisis quite inadequate and that what is needed is proclama- 
tion by heat of drum in every village. During my own tours 
I have often found that the old publicity pamphlets issued by 
the Central Provinces Government in and around 1920 are still 
kept by the village muqaddam in the tin tube containing the 
village- note-book. These were supposed to be read out by pat- 
waris to the villagers from time to time. In some areas this un- 
doubtedly was done. It might therefore be. worth issuing to 
every village a pamphlet in Hindi, Marathi, Gondi or Korku 
(in the latter two cases printed in Nagri character) to be reap 
out and explained by the patwari to the village elders. This 
business of publicity in backward areas is much neglected. My 
remarks on the subject in paragraph 24 of JVofcs on the A borigt- 

' nal Problem in the Mandla District are true of almost every dis- 
trict in the province. No remedial measures such as the various 
debt laws and the laws and rules laying down the rights of ten- 
ants in respect of grazing, village forests, fishing and hunting, 
etc., are of the slightest use unless the aboriginal can be taught 
their existence and meaning. 

224. To question (11), which asked for the number of appli- 
cations received by Debt Relief Courts from aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal debtors, the amount of debt involved, the number 
of cases decided, and the debts as claimed and as reduced under 
the Act, varied and incomplete replies came. At the time when 
these replies were sent the Debt Relief Courts had m most areas 
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only comparatively recently started \vork. The district with 
most aboriginal applicants was Chhindwara, where, out of 609 
applications, -14 covering creditors’ claims of Rs. 24,492, had 
been received. In Juhbulpore District aboriginals had put in 
31 claims out of a total of 632: the debts covered by them amount- 
ed to Rs. 31.956 out of a little more than Rs. 10 lakhs. In 
Mandla District erriy three aboriginals had claimed, in Saugor 
only 25. :n Ivbr.nr only 65. in Wardlia only one, in Nagpur only 
five, in the Ik-rul and Multai tnhsils of BctuI only nine, in Bala-' 
ghat c-nly sin, in the rinkoli Tahsii of Blmndnrn IS, in Raipur none, 
in Biiasrur ore, rr.c in Drug four. Under this new Act the 
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and fined; in revenge he filed a suit against her at Mandla on 
a bond alleged by him to have been executed by her husband 
and by her to have been forged, won this case, and then filed 
yet another case : doubtless in the end the prosecution will 
seem to her to have landed her in more trouble than the original 
molestation. This points to the need of a provision that no 
suit for recovery of a debt by a creditor convicted of molestation 
with intent to recover that debt shall lie in any court, or that 
a Criminal Court convicting any moneylender, or any person 
employed by him as a dun, of molestation under the Act may 
direct the cancellation of his registration certificate under sec- 
tion 11-B of the Central Provinces Moneylenders Act, 1934 fas 
amended by Central Provinces and Bernr (section 93) Act, XIV 
of 1940]; the effect of this would be under section 11-F to make 
his continued moneylending illegal, and under section 1 1-1*1 of 
the Act, to deny him the forum of the civil courts for recovery 
of loans. Several replies point out the necessity of constantly 
keeping police sub-inspectors and their staff vigilant to prosecute 
under the Act. Some districts show that in some prosecutions 
the accused has compounded the offence with the complainant. 
Considering the innumerable ways in which moneylenders exer- 
cise undue influence on aboriginal debtors it is clearly undesir- 
able that compounding of offences should he allowed without 
the permission of the court, which should satisfy itself that the 
composition agreement is suitable and not merely a means 
whereby the creditor may evade the Act. F.vcn when a case is 
compounded it should also he permissible for the court to direct 
the cancellation of the registration certificate. 

227. Question (9)*" asked about the effectiveness of the 
Central Provinces Moneylenders Act. The replies indicate that 
in several districts there is still much evasion ot the requirement 
of taking out a registration certificate under section 11-B; a 
recent examination of civil suit registers in Balaghat District 
showed that about 1,000 moneylenders had not registered, and 
only the Bctul, Bilaspur and Raipur Deputy Commissioners are 
confident that in their districts there is now no evasion. As to 
the effectiveness of the Act as a protection for debtors, aborigi- 
nal or other, opinions vary. The extreme view advanced is that 
the sole use of the Act is the money which it brings into the 
provincial coffers from registration fees under section 11-C. 
Another lawyer suggested that this and the Protection of Debtors 
Act were easily evaded by moneylenders giving a “rctaining-fee” 
as a bribe to police officers ! The general consensus of opinion 
in the replies to part (/>) of question (9) and to question (10)* is 
that the two Acts do not adequately protect aboriginal or low 
caste debtors. Official opinion is almost unanimouslv in 
favour of the Bombay recommendations summarised in the' note 
below question 10*. For greater clarity, I reproduce as Appen- 
dix D to this Report paragraphs 24 to 2S of Mr. Svmington’s 
Report, wfjth which I substantially agree, subject to the reser- 
vation that until alternative forms of credit be devised for the 
aboriginal, combined with arrangements for cheaper supplies of 
cloth, salt and spices, the moneylender will remain a nccessarv 
evil. Any special measure on the lines of Mr. Svmington’§ 
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recommendation should not be confined to the Partially 
hxcludcd Areas, despite the ease of the legislative process under 
section 92, (iovermnent <>( India Act t for -outt: of our very 
backward, area., are not Partially Kxeludcd, tire Raipur 

/arnindaris, Dondi-I.ohara Xamimlari, Pambria Xarnindari, Mend 
lahsil and tile l: httbu of Chhindwara DRtfict. An experimental 
measure for the whole province could now he -.imply enacted 
under section <>3 procedure, and in the !»'!:,* of it* ;.ork:!!;' 
the legislature could otr the re-t»rati'«* of the n«inu! working 
ot the Constitution frame a comprehensive and r»-vi*ed Monty • 
lenders Act for the whole province. • Meanwhile, a-, section *)3 
Arts have only temporary torce under . tib-M criou ( I) ot that 
section, instead of applying the proposed .section 93 Act to the 
Partially Kxeluded Areas hy the usual notification under see* 
lion *>2 (1). it might he coiirtiturionaily sound to enact it as a 
substantive Regulation for those areas under *eethm 92 (2j of the 
Government of India Act. 

It is certainly e-'entia! that a special licence should he 
prescribed tor dealing with ;th .rigmuU or member:- o: i.'kcdulud 
and other backward elas*e<, in addition to the registration certi- 
ficate already prescribed hy section I Ml of the Moneylenders 
Act. This special licence »hould he tcouired for all money- 
lenders in tin* Partially Kxehuicd Areas and, outside them, for all 
moneylenders dealing with notified tribes and emit, in notified 
areas. Monej lending must in- clearly defined to include also 
pnwnbroking (as in the Madras Debtors Protection Act). Pro- 
bably the definition in section 2 (vii) of the present Mor.es- 
letnlers Act «»f a loan as an advanee "whether of money or in 
hind at interest" and a- including. "any tram actio a which the 
court finds to he in substance a hum" covers the sale of cloth anti 
other articles on credit, and so meets suggc-t’.om. Co) and (.) in 
the note below question (10) so far as goods are concerned ; but 
legal opinion should be consulted a> to the snundrse.-s of this 
view, and if necessary the definitions of "moneylender” and 
"loan” in section 2 should be made more explicit on thi> point. 
One advantage of a ftdler definition is that it would remove 
doubt in the minds of registration authorities whether cloth 
pedlars, ole., are moneylenders and need both the present general 
registration certificates and the suggested special licence. 

229. Clause (?) in section 2 (vii) of the present Act excepts 
from the definition of loan "a loan advanced to an agricultural 
bhourer hy his employer". 'I’his is too general in its terms. 
Mr. Symington recommended that his suggested Moneylendjng 
Regulation should prohibit "the degrading system of pledging 
• certain number of years' service in return for a cash loan”. 

. think that we should regulate rather than prohibit the practice, 
but it will be convenient to insist on the registration as money- 
lenders of those who habitually engage their labour in this way. 
and with the present clause (g) there is an obvious cap through 
which moneylenders in aboriginal areas could evade registration. 
The point will be again mentioned in the chapter on bond- 
service. Tn this connection I consider also that in the aboriginal 
areas it is unsafe to retain section 13 of the Act, which exempts 
Trom its provisions "a proprietor who advances grain or money 
exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or 
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agricultural .open. dons”. There are innumerable^ villages in 
such areas where malguzars confine their moneylending to th 
tenants and the loans are almost all for these purposes (unless 
for weddiSg expenses). By such loans he gets his tenants into 
his grip and gradually secures their land, or bond-service . 

230. Sections 11-B to 11-H (particularly 11-H) which were 
added to the Act by the (section 93) Amendment Act, XI V of 
1940 provide machinery for Mr. Symington s suggestion that 
transactions contravening the Act should be non-enforceable at 
law, especially if the Protection of Debtors Act be amended as 
suggested in paragraph 226 above to empower a court to cancel 
a registration certificate under section 11-B of the Monevlenders 
Act, and if express power be given to the Deputy Commissioner 
to cancel the proposed special licence to deal with aboriginal 
tribes and backward castes held by any person who abuses the 
licence in any way. 


231. Suggestion (c)* in the note below question (10) is im- 
portant. We have seen how common in this province, as in 
Bombay, is the practice of showing in the document covering 
the loan an amount greater than that actually lent, whether the 
document take the form of a bond, a receipt, a promissory note 
or any other form. The aboriginal or the guasi-aboriginal back- 
ward caste man living in tribal areas (c.g., Gowari, Panka, Pabia, 
Basor and the like) is so illiterate, so ignorant and so gullible 
that the law must endeavour to make it clear that it is a penal 
offence to enter in the document covering a loan to him anything 
other than the actual facts of the transaction. Moreover the 
permissible punishment for this and for moneylending, pawn- 
broking and credit-sales on interest in the Partially Excluded 
Areas and in aboriginal areas notified for 'this purpose in other 
parts of the Province must include imprisonment, unlike sec- 
tion 11-F, the penal clause of the present Moneylenders Act, 
which provides as penalty for moneylending without a valid 
registration certificate only a fine which may extend to l\s. 100 
for a first offence. I consider also that at least in the Partially 
Excluded Areas there should be a power to extern any money- 
lender or person employed by him, to fix his place cf residence 
within the area concerned and to circumscribe his movements, 
even if he happens to be a malguzar or owner of other property. 


232. Here we must consider the operations in tribal areas 
of forest and other contractors, especially of minor forest pro- 
duce. Mr. J. P. Malaviya, Extra-Assistant Commissioner has 
pointed out that actually more harm is done to the aboriginal 
by advance contracts on unconscionably hard terms than by 
pure moneylending. He instanced a recent case in which a harra 
(mvraholam) contractor advanced nioncv to all the aboriginals 
of the area covered by his contract on condition that if thev did 
not >upp v the stipulated quantity of harra within three months 
tie would he entitled to demand twice that quantitv. He deli- 
beratdy avoided taking delivery during the three months, and 
then forced the aboriginals to double their supplies. Contracts 
of a similar type are given not only for minor forest produce 
but also for ghi, mustard-seed, other oil-seeds and, in malguziri 


•See paragraph 213. 
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forests and Government forests where departmental working is 
not undertaken, for carting. Not only is interest at high rates 
exacted by the contractors on the advances thus made to the 
aboriginals, but the rate at which they pay them for the produce 
which they contract tp deliver is never more than three-fourths 
of the current market rate. Legislation is needed to stop such 
advances and previous contracts, or at least to regulate them by 
requiring contractors also to take out a special licence to con- 
tract in tribal areas of the same type as that suggested for 
moneylenders; after all, this advance system amounts to money- 
lending of a very usurious kind. The following extracts from a 
recent inspection note recorded hv Mr. K. N. Subramanian, 
I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, on conditions in the 
Muslim-owned Gewardha Zamindari, one of the Partially 
Excluded Areas of the Garchiroli Tahsil, further illustrates the 
ways of contractors with aboriginals and. the need of the control 
suggested above : — 

* * * * 

“In certain other villages the complaints are of a 
slightly different nature, I am referring to villages like 
Gothangaon, Korchi, Kotra, and Bethkati. In these vil- 
lages the tenants are made to feel that the lac belongs to 
them, but the zamindari Ihckadar 'Haji Mir Ahmad Hussain 
of Bethkati, has been cheating the tenants. by taking lease of 
. large numbers of trees for five and ten years for ridiculously 
low sums. I give one or two examples. Ako, son of Kolu, 
Gaoli of Bethkati, has 100 pahs trees in his field on which 
lac has been propagated. These trees have been leased to 
the contractor for a period of 10 years for a total sum bf 
Rs. 16, i.c., at the rate of about Re. 1-10-0 per year. The 
tenant has been persuaded to execute a written lease which 
is with the contractor. 100 trees will yield anything from 
two to four maunds of lac per year. The present rate of 
lac is Rs. 12 per maund, and sometimes the rate goes up to 
Rs. 15. Taking a minimum yield of two maunds and a 
minimum price of Rs. 10 per maund, the produce must 
yield at least Rs. 20 per year. With a good yield and a 
good price anything up to Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 may be got. 
Similarly, Dannchu, son of Jogi, Gond of Bethkati, has 
80 pahs trees in his field. He too has entered into a written 
contract with the contractor leasing the produce for a period 
of five ygars for a total sum. of Rs. 13-8-0. The tenant has 
received about Rs. 2-12-0 per year as against a proper sum 
of about Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. One Madhao, son of Nimba, 
Kalar of Butekassa, has 1,000 trees in his holding at Korchi 
and Butekassa. He has been paid Rs. 37 per year. I do not 
know whether these long-term leases of trees are valid. The 
proviso to section 96 of the Tenancy Act permits a written 
contract only in favour of the landlord. Under section 12 
(1) (i) an occupancy tenant may sublet any right in Ms hold- 
ing only for one agricultural year. Under section 6 (1) (c) 
an absolute occupancy tenant can sublet such right for a 
period not exceeding 10 years. But most bf the- tenants in 
the zamindaris are only occupancy tenants. A lease of the 
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ritfhts in trees for a period of five or ten years seems to be 
of doubtful validity. I shall, however, look into thematter 
further. What the contractor has been doing is wholesale 
swindling. In many villages the tenants have begun to assert 
their right to lac from this year onwards. In their anxiety 
to «et whatever rights they can, illiterate tenants have been 
agreeing to very low sums. When J questioned them on 
this point, they said that a nominal right was better than no 
right I asked some of them why they could not themselves 
remove the lac and take it to a proper market There are 
manv reasons whv this *:s not being done, Firstly, they are 
too lazy to stir out of their villages. They know nothing of 
the world outside. Secondly, some of them told me that if 
they attempted to do any such thing, the contractor would 
come down upon them and perhaps not give them even the 
nominal sum which he was offering. I can well believe this 
statement, because I have come across cases of forcible 
distraint of harra which persons were taking to neighbouring 
markets. The contractor is a bully, and has many scoundrels 
as his servants. The poor tenants dare not go against his 
wishes. I enclose a copy of one of these leases, which men- 
tions that 140 trees have been leased to the contractor for a 
period of five years for a total sum of Rs. 17-8-0. I now 
propose to take legal opinion regarding the validity of these 
leases. 1 do not know whether it will be possible to per- 
suade the contractor to give the lessees proper prices. 

“In no village in the zamindari do tenants enjoy the right 
of removal of harra and tciuhi leaves from their holdings. 
The same contractor, Haji Mir Ahmad Hussain of Bethkati, 
is also the contractor of the zamindari for harra and temhi 
leaves. He insists upon taking these from occupied fields 
also. He permits tenants to collect harra, whether it be 
from their own fields or from the malguzari forests, and 
gives them wages at rates varying from Re. 0-1-6 to Re. 0-2-0 
per tin of harra. These are merely wages and not the cost 
of the produce. This is admitted by the contractor himself. 
Section 95 (1) of the Tenancy Act, says that subject to any 
right existing on the date when that Act came into force, or 
to any en try in the Tfajib-ul-arz. a tenant shall have the same 
right in fruit trees in his holding as he has in the holding 
itself. In all villages that I have come across, part 7 of the vil- 
lage administration paper, entitled "rights in trees”, says that 
tenants have the same right in fruit trees in their holdings 
as they have in the holdings themselves. In other words, it 
repeats the provisions of section 85 (1) of the Act. It is 
true that there is a sentence at the end of this part which 
says that the zamindar has fruit trees in holdings and that 
their disposal is governed by part 6 (6) of the village 
administration paper. This .relates only to such of the trees 
round in holdings as are entered in the zamindar's name 
Utnerwise all trees are at the disposal of the tenant. A 
targe number of persons have complained to me that the 
contractor has prevented them from taking harra to the 
nearest market Harsing, son of Jita Gond, of Kotra 
Maharu son of Mehr Gond of Kolupadi Kasa, Tari, son of 
Urugshah Gond, of Hitapadi, Sumersingh, son of Anodi 
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Gond, of Shikartola, Budhu, son o£ Rarsingh Gond, of Kai- 
mur, Ramdayal, son of Bisnath Kawar, of Bihite-Khurd, and 
Nandu, son of Laxi Halba, of Markekasa, are some of the 
complainants. They have said that the contractor snatches 
away the produce and prevents their carts from going to the 
market. There was a recent instance of this obstruction. 
Piliu, son of Rajaram Kawar, of Bihite-Kalan, has stated 
on affirmation that about a month ago he was taking 12 tins 
of harra in a cart to Kokdi,- a village in the Bhandara dis- 
trict. Near Hitapadi Tirru Gond, a servant of the con- 
tractor, stopped him and asked him why he was not selling 
the produce to his master. He forcibly seized the property 
and took away the bags. Even the customary wages were 
not given to Piliu. Priwa facie this seems to be a case of 
theft. I do not know whether the complainant will be able 
to adduce evidence, in support of his allegation, but I shall 
report the matter to the police for such action as they deem 
necessary. I intend to look up the legal position, and if 
the right of the tenants is established, the highhandedness of 
the contractor will have to be stopped.” 

Several forest officers, in the correspondence arising from 
the inspection note on the condition of aboriginal tribes in the 
Balaghat and Mandla districts recorded in March 1940, as Gover- 
nor of the Province by Sir Francis Wylie, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
have mentioned also the malpractices of car'ing contractors who 
by the grant of advances on usurious terms almost make aborigi- 
nal cartmen their bond-servants. Much control over carting 
contractors could be exercised by Divisional Forest Officers, 
the blacklisting by whom of offenders would do much to stop 
this evil; ultimately all forests should be worked for major 
produce departmentally, an admirable system for safeguarding 
the aboriginal and one which he soon appreciates, as witness the 
clamour from the Gond and Korku of BetuI Tahsil for the intro- 
duction in that forest division of the system \vhich they have 
seen for themselves in the Bori forests of the adjacent Hoshang- 
abad forest division. So far as other contracts are concerned 
Mr. Symington made two recommendations* that would be 
useful, (a) that recoveries of old and new debts from members 
of the backward classes in any form other than cash should be 
penalized, and (/;) that moneylenders must ‘‘be prohibited from 
simultaneously carrying on business as dealers in agricultural 
produce and from making loans to Bhils on condition that their 
crops are sold to or through any particular person, and deter- 
rent- penalties should be provided”. Perhaps to begin with, 
however, except in the most backward areas such as Ahiri Zamin- 
dari, most of the Garchiroli zamindaris, the Chhmdwara jagirs, 
the Satgarh zamindaris, Dindori Tahsil, the zamindari villages 
and Baiga areas of Baihar Tahsil, the Partially Excluded Areas of 
Drug District and the Melghat, it would be sounder to regulate 
rather than prohibit, and to regulate- by the method of special 
licence: for after all it is going to be difficult and take time to 
make effective alternative arrangements for the provision of credit 
to' the aboriginal, who has now little security to offer but his 
labour, his produce or the forest produce that he gathers. 


•Page 16 of his report. 
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233. There is a volume of opinion, from judicial officers in 
particular, that the Moneylenders Act must compel moneylenders 
to keep proper accounts, particularly in backward areas. 
Several mention that now, in order to evade the provisions of 
the Usurious Loans (Central Provinces Amendment) Act and the 
Pachmarhi notification no. 1060-836-XIII of May 29th, 1934 
thereunder directing that compound interest at a higher rate than 
10 per cent shall be deemed to be excessive, moneylenders 
habitually get documents executed for sums larger than those 
actually advanced, often many times larger, thereby not only 
securing their old excessive interest on the actual advances, but 
also staking a claim, hard to rebut in law, for a principal far 
greater than their right. This practice, they suggest, should be 
a serious penal offence under the Moneylenders Act throughout 
the province. So also, it is recommended, should be the allied 
practices of splitting up one o]d account into two or three when 
bonds are renewed and of omitting in new bonds to give details 
of the original debt transactions which they replace or supple- 
ment, and, instead, of showing the combined principal and interest 
due on old debts as fresh cash advances. This is obviously 
desirable. Another aspect of this will come into the discussion 
below of the action to be taken on the suggestions contained in 
question (13)*. 

234. Question (14)*" enquired the number of suits for debt 
recovery against aboriginals in 1939 # and of those in which the 
creditor lost their suits. The question in strict logical sequence 
would not come in this place, but the answers, incomplete 
though they are, are interesting as showing really what little 
reliance is placed by the moneylender in backward areas on the 
courts and how much, therefore, he operates through touts, duns 
and other methods or merely through the inertia and ignorance 
of his clients, who, as in the extracts above relating to the Maria 
of Chanda District, go on from year to year handing their sur- 
plus produce to the moneylender without ever knowing what 
legal claim he has against them. In Jubbulporc District out of 
5,111 money suits in 1939 there were only 140 in which the 
defendants were aboriginals ; the figure for the whole district of 
those which creditors lost to. aboriginal defendants is not given, 
but in the court of the Additional Sub-Judge of the Second Class 
in Jubbulporc out of 36 such suits the creditors lost 12. In 
Mandla District in 6* years there were only 206 suits filed by 
creditors against Gond debtors, and the creditors won all but 
16, or 7.S per cent. In Saugor District in 1939 aboriginals were 
defendants in only 31 out of 5,142 money suits; the figures of those 
lost by creditors have not been supplied. In Hoshangabad Dis- 
trict our of 57 the creditors lost 20. In Nimar District the only 
figures given are for the Court of the Sub-Judge of the First Class 
at Khandwa where creditors won all the 58 suits brought against 
aboriginal debtors, and for the Burhanpur Sub-Judge’s Court, 
where out of 52 such suits the creditors won 45, six were dis- 
missed «n default and one was compromised. In Wardha Dis- 
trict there were only nine such suits, of which the creditors won 
six and the courts dismissed one in default and two on merits. 


•See paragraph 213. 
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For the whole of Nagpur District no figures have been given ; it 
is stated that in the Courts of the Sub-Judge at Katoi and'Umrer 
there were no such suits. In Bilaspur District there were only 
seven suits, all won by the creditors. In Drug District there 
were 12! such suits, all against Gond or Kawar defendants, of 
which two are pending, one was compromised, three were won 
by the creditors on merits and six ex parte. In the Melghat 
taluq oi Amraoti there were 16 such suits of which the creditors 
lost four. The figures show that the courts do not always let 
the creditor have things all of his own way, but even then the 
great majority of the cases result in. decrees for the creditors. 
But the total number of cases brought in court against aboriginal 
debtors is very small. Moreover many of these are suits against 
substantial Raj-Gond or Muasi Korku or Tanwar proprietors : 
the figures include also suits against aboriginal zamindars. The 
civil courts really have little to do with aboriginal debt. The 
implication is that measures to help the debtor in backward areas 
will have to be administered mainly by executive officers or at 
least by touring courts. It is also quite unsafe for the High 
Court or the Government when considering whether or not to 
grant civil powers to Revenue Officers in remote tahsils to place 
any reliance upon the actual figures of suits in which aboriginals 
are involved. Such cases do not. come to the courts, because of 
the mental slavery of the aboriginal to the moneylender, who 
can recover his debts by . his own means, or because of the 
remoteness from the aboriginal of the courts to which he now 
has to go if he wants redress in civil matters against a money- 
lender or a contractor. It may be argued that one effect of the 
measures proposed might be to drive the moneylender more to 
the courts to effect recoveries, as in the case mentioned from 
Karanjia where the moneylender prosecuted by the Gond widow 
under the Protection of Debtors Act revenged himself on her 
by filing two suits against her in the civil courts at Mandla. 
In itself this would not necessarily be a bad result; courts 
administer substantial, if expensive and somewhat tardy, justice 
and it may be fairer to the aboriginal to be delivered by legal 
process from the exploiter than to suffer all his life from con- 
tinued exploitation. Nevertheless if he has to secure this relief, 
he will only do so if the courts are close at hand. There are 
practically no village panchayats under the Village Panchayats 
Act in the average aboriginal area and therefore few Village 
Courts under that Act; and not much justice can at present be 
expected from those courts since the number of aboriginal 
panchayat members is so very small ; and too often the local 
«■ moneylender is himself a member of the Village Court or in a 
position to bring influence to bear on those members of the 
panchayat who do sit on the court. In fact any registered 
moneylender should be disqualified from being a member of a 
Village Panchayat or at least of a Village Court or Bench. All 
this' points to the desirability of. strengthening the position of 
the Tahsildar and the Naib-Tahsildar to enable them to give 
justice in simple civil matters, when on tour. The best method 
of doing this appears to be legislation on the lines of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906, particularly section 6*. It indi- 


*See paragraph J 36 and Appendix F at the end of this Report. 
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cate? also that the powers conferred by section 6 of the Bombay 
Act should be enlarged so a : - io make it possible for the tnhsii 
officers to exorcise debt relict jurisdiction in the backward areas 
of their tahsiU. 

255. Question (13P dealt with suggestions for improving the 
th*lu relict procedure in its application to aboriginal areas. 
Appendix K at the end of this Report reproduces paragraphs 215 
and 217 oi Mr. Symington’s Report, from which were taken re- 
commendations (a) to («/) in question (13). In theory of course 
we have already had debt conciliation in most of our aboriginal 
tracts and in theory also our aboriginals can still secure relief 
trom the present Debt Relief Courts. In practice, as we have 
seen, they are not securing this relief, and one obvious reason 
i* the distance* of the Debt Relief Courts from the aboriginal vil- 
lages and the constant trouble to which repeated attendances .it 
the court would put the aboriginal, not to mention the addition 
to his indebtedness which expenditure on these distant pro- 
ceedings would involve. Is it really contended that an aborigi- 
nal debtor in the heart of Dindori Tahsil can he expected to go 
lor debt relief to a court sitting in Mandla? 'That is why the 
suggestion (•'•) that the Debt Relief Court should tour in each tah- 
sil is important. We are in this province always confronted by the 
difficulty of finding extra stall for such work or the extra money 
needed for travelling expense*. As we are finding out. especially 
at the moment when confronted with demands for extra work 
and extra stafi for war and famine work, retrenchment has gone so 
far that in an emergency effective action is crippled by lack of 
staff. Although nine out of every ten replies to question (13) ap- 
proved the principle that Debt Relief Courts should tour, yet 
many a reply, while admitting that it would lead to more cases 
coming to courts and more relief to the debtors, spoke of the ex- 
tra cost a* making the scheme prohibitive. The District and Ses- 
sions Judge of the Chhindwara civil district, which includes the 
whole of Chhindwara and B.nlaghnt revenue districts, and there- 
fore the Partially Excluded Chhindwara jagirs and Bnihnr Tahsil, 
pointed out that it would he. quite impossible for the Sub-Judges 
in his district now functioning as Presiding Officers of Debt 
Relief Courts (in addition to their ordinary civil work) to tour 
in this way; no extra staff has been given there (or for that 
matter in hv far the greater part of the province) for debt relief 
work, and lour judges are now doing the work of seven, so that 
increasing delays are inevitable. He suggested that it might be 
possible to appoint temporary Presiding Officers recruited like 
the Naib-Talisildars recently specially appointed to deal with 
criminal cases, hut he thought that the work would probably 
be too complicated. Rai Sahib S. Sanyal, the experienced 
Deputy Commissioner of Bhandara,. considers that in tribal areas 
the Presiding Officer of a Debt Relief Court ought to be a Rev- 
enue Officer, preferably, a Tabsildar with experience of abori- 
ginals. It is inevitable, in my opinion, if measures for the com- 
position of debts are to give effective relief in the backward areas, 
that there should be touring relief courts, and as things now go 
it will he impossible for Sub-Judges to tour. Tahsildars and 


•S«c psraprapli 213. 
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Nnib-Tnh*ildarfi with powers similar to those given by the Bom* 
bay Mamlattlnrs* Courts Act* are the on hr alternative, and it 
»t»«ht be necessary to supplement them by re-employmem of 
recently retired men. The I fifth Court recognises that in order 
to obtain the maximum benefit from an enactment designed Us 
help indebted-agriculturists it is “essential that Debt Relief 
Courts should be as numerous as possible, thus bringing to each 
prospective applicant under the Act as convenient a "forum, and 
opening the provisions of the Act to as wide a field as prKctl>Je"f : 
it therefore, though considering it really desirable to restrict 
jurisdiction under so complicated a measure to selected judges, 
decided to establish a Debt Relief Court at all the places where 
there were regular civil judges and to give them the maximum 
jurisdiction tinder the Act. The only place without a per- 
manent civil court for which it was possible to make special 
arrangements for a visiting Debt Relief Court was Bafapur in 
Akola, not a backward area, while in a few places where debt relief 
work is very heavy it was possible to post judges to do thi,<s 
work only. But the High Court was handicapped by the small 
cadre of civil judges, a number of days each month being reserved 
lor debt relief work. The Migli Court comments on the un- 
even nature of the progress in different districts as being due, 
owing to the limitation of the cadre, to the impossibility of pro- 
viding at the same time adequate help in all places needing it. 
The discussion of the table of cases instituted under the Act 
up to the end of 1940 in the different civil districts given in 
paragraph 9 of the Report attributes the very low institutions 
in Raipur and in other backward tracts such ns Mandla, Bala- 
ghat and the Sihora-Murwara tract of Jtibbulpore to the back- 
wardness of the people, and suggests that there is a rough relation- 
ship between the pitch of institutions and the advancement of 
the population. It is arguable that another reason for the lesser 
number of institutions in the backward areas is the distances of 
the Debt Relief Courts from the aboriginal debtors. The whole 
of this most interesting Report is worth careful perusal before 
a decision is taken on the recommendations in regard to debt 
relief in this Chapter. Control of debt relief, work by higher 
courts is clearly necessary, and even if Tahsildars arc empowered 
as suggested, it would seem necessary to secure that revisional 
and controlling powers should lie with the District Judge and 
the High Court, as over the existing Debt Relief Courts. The 
cautions in the Report against the tendency to thoughtless use 
of the penal powers provided in section S of the Act, against 
courts evading responsibility by framing schemes based on agreed 
instalments properly to be fixed, and against the preparation of 
schemes in a routine formal way without devoting individual 
attention to individual cases, arc most salutary and would need 
to be emphasized more especially in areas where Revenue Officers 
might function as Debt Relief Courts. These Revenue Officers 
would start work with the assistance of the great experience that 
has been gained by the civil judges in the administration of the 

•Sec Appendix F at the end of this Report. 

+ Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces and Bcinr Relief of 
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Act, and St should therefore he possible to provide more ex* 
pitch rules for their guidance. One caution only is necessnrv. 
In the backward areas so far as possible the courts should avoid 
settlements of debt by transfer of aboriginal debtors’ lands; in 
paragraph 15 the Report laments the little use made of this 
power. 

25ft. If debt relief jurisdiction cannot be given in this way 
to Revenue Officers, then at least in the backward areas use 
must be made of Mr, Symington's suggestion that before mak- 
ing an order for payment the Debt Relief Courts must take into 
consideration particulars to be supplied by the local revenue or 
forest officers of the debtors’ property, income and number of 
dependants; in other words the decision of the aboriginal 
debtors’ capacity to pay should be fortified by enquiries made in 
their village 4 . 

257. Almost the most important of Mr. Symington’s sug- 
gestions K that instead of an aboriginal debtor having to apply 
to a Debt Relief Court for determination of his debt, which owing 
to his ignorance and often misguided sense of honesty be will 
generally not d<>, the onus should be on the creditor to prefer 
all claims against aboriginals with the Debt Relief Court within 
a specihed period, and no claim not so lodged should subsequent- 
ly be enforced at law. Out of every 10!) replies received to this 
question ( >> welcome this suggestion. The presiding officer of 
one Debt Relief Court says that the present Debt Relief Act is 
useless for aboriginal debtors and that creditors should be com- 
pelled to bring all debts due front aboriginals to the court within 
a fixed time on pain in default of discharge of the aboriginals 
from all liability ; in lib view the debts should be reduced and 
brought within the aboriginals’ paying capacity on a scale much 
higher than that contained in the Act. The opinions are almost 
unanimous in saying that where aboriginal debtors arc involved, 
tile burden of proof mint be shifted on to the creditor. Mr. Irshnd 
Alt. pleader, of Raipur, considers that the period within which 
creditors must prepare claims against aboriginals should he 
limited to one year, ‘file only word of caution is that this step 
might make it harder for aboriginals to get loans in the future 
or that it would be hard on the honest moneylender. All such 
measures ccrtninlv would make it harder for aboriginals to get 
money from moneylenders, but the whole object is to protect 
them from such persons. The mention of a possible honest 
moneylender reminds me of an epitaph of about 1630 A. D. on n 
tomb in the church of my native village of Pclvnt in Corn- 
wall : — 

“Mere lies an honest lawyer, wot you what, 

A thing for all the world to wonder at”. 

Substitute moneylender for lawyer, and the epitaph would be 
truer: I think we can safely leave the honest moneylender to 
he protected by the equal honesty of the average aboriginal 
debtor and by the good sense and justice of the courts. One 
Sessions Judge suggested that it was not necessary to place the onus 
°n the creditors of aboriginals, but thought that the abori- 
ginals failure to use the Act might he overcome by an extensive 
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campaign undertaken to enlighten them. The number of people 
in this province able to conduct such a campaign is limited. A 
handful of officers can speak Gondi, only one or two know 
Korku and probably none kno.w Koiami, while few educated 
persons whose mother-tongue is Hindi are at home with 
local dialects of Hindi spoken in the tribal areas. The 
enlighteners” would pay fleeting visits to a few centres,, 
but the moneylenders with their counter-propaganda are 
always on the spot; we have seen how in Ahiri Zamindari' 
they persuaded the Maria themselves to come forward with 
applications that they wanted no one to intervene between them 
and their beioved moneylenders. Any dependence upon a 
campaign of enlightening the aboriginal debtor as to rights un- 
der the Deht Relief Act will achieve only one thing; it will 
effectively deter him from coming forward. 

< 

238. Mr. Symington's suggestion that, when the Debt 
Relief Courts begin work in aboriginal areas, there should be a 
moratorium in respect of principal and arrears of interest (not 
current interest for the year) pending the relief court’s decision 
in each case, is sufficiently met by section 6 of the Act, though 
sub-section (1) of section 5 of the Act in its application to 
aboriginals might be amended to provide that where a debtor 
is an aboriginal, the civil Judge shall draw his attention to sec- 
tion 6 of the Act and shall assist him to draw an application 
to be presented to a Debt Relief Court under sub-section (2). 

239. Suggestion (c) in question (13)* was that one or more 
Government pleaders should be appointed at the public cost 
for each Debt Relief Court to represent aboriginal debtors. 
Mr. Symington who made this suggestion added that these 
pleaders should receive assistance from local officials in the 
collection of material. The opinions in the answers to the 
question were almost evenly divided for and against this pro- 
posal. Some suggested that it favoured the aboriginals at the 
cost of others equally poor, a point of view which has an a 
priori plausibility but overlooks the fact that the aboriginal is 
the most gullibu. man in the province, and is easily met by 
saying that the same privilege could be extended to illiterate and 
ignorant members of other castes unable to afford legal assis- 
tance. On the whole, however, this might not be necessary if 
the Debt Relief Courts made full use of reports from local 
revenue and forest officers as to the circumstances of debtors 
and of the transactions which the creditors allege them, to have 
entered into. There are many backward areas where it would 
be very difficult to get pleaders, c.g., Dindori, Niwas and Baihar 
Tahsils and the Satgarh, Chanda and Drug zamindaris. The 
whole question of the provision of free legal advice for abori- 
ginals is beset with difficulties. Possibly the wisest approach 
to the question may be a scheme suggested by Mr. E. A. A. 
Snelson, I.C.S., the present Registrar of the Nagpur High 
Court,, on the lines of the English system whereby free legal 
advice is given by a panel of voluntary unpaid members of the 
legal profession, such as the panel organised by the Institution 


•See paragraph 213. 
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run by the Cambridge Colleges in Walworth Road, London, 
S. E. Generally however local enquiries by Revenue Officers 
would find out and place the facts before Debt Relief Courts, 
provided that they could be spurred into promptly supplying 
these reports. 


240. Suggestion (d) in question (13)* dealing with the admis- 
sibility of oral evidence in cases between aboriginal debtors and 
their creditors aroused much interest. The orthodox view was 
expressed by a judge from Nimar, that in no circumstances should 
the existing practice in regard to the barring of oral by docu- 
mentary evidence be departed from. He pointed out that the 
aboriginals’ case is not always true and urges that if once they 
were allowed to adduce oral evidence to disprove documents 
there would be no standard by which evidence could be tested; 
oral evidence in accordance with section 92 of the Evidence Act 
is always admitted where fraud, coercion or undue influence is 
pleaded. Against this may be taken the view of the Presiding 
Officer of the Seoni Debt Relief Court, who, welcoming the sug- 
gestion, gives the reason that the average aboriginal debtor can 
prove nothing and can always be made at any time to put his 
thumb-mark on any kind of document without knowing its con- 
tents. Where a creditor fails to prove the exact nature of the 
debt and there is some evidence such as old receipts to prove 
that the debt alleged to be new is an old debt, some relief must 
be given; the law prescribing this relief must lay down a rule 
which must be of an arbitrary nature, but this cannot be helped; 
creditors will, he suggests, soon learn to produce accounts if they 
find that this arbitrary rule will be harmful to them if they do 
not. The Deputy Commissioner of Balaghat, while observing 
that the courts have wide powers under the Evidence Act, con- 
siders that excessive respect for documents is shown by the 
judiciary and suggests a statutory presumption of the falsity of 
recitals in documents attested by the thumb-marks would be 
desirable. Mr. Irshad Ali, pleader, of Raipur, supporting the 
suggestion (</), adds that a Presiding Officer of a Debt Relief Court 
should be instructed to have investigations made by the police 
or other authorities whenever he finds that the same moneylender 
always, according to different defendants, operates by the same 
unfair or dishonest methods, such as suing on receipts bearing 
thumb-marks whereas the debtors say that they actually thumb- 
marked papers purporting to recite that their debt had been 
fully satisfied or that the balance remaining was less than that 
actually entered in the documents. Mr. Haksar, now Additional 
District and Sessions Judge, Nagpur, also agreeing with sugges- 
tion (d), pointed out that aboriginals need further protection; 
they cannot know how to rebut the contents of documents or how 


to prove facts that will enable courts to go behind the docu- 
ment and reopen the old transactions underlying it. He urges 
that the law should provide that any document taken in renewal 
of old debts must state the real transactions thus renewed before 
the courts can enforce it and that no bond showing a cash 
consideration should be Enforced if actually the consideration was 
not a fresh loan, but only an accumulation of old debts. The 
burden in his view shou ld always lie on the creditor^ to prove 

•See paragraph 213. 
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that his old debts were legitimately claimed, or included in the 
new bond, and without this proof the suit should be dismissed; 
no court should enforce oral money transactions or oral claims 
m respect of credit sales to aboriginals unsupported by docu- 
ments. It is obvious from all that has been said about the ways 
of moneylenders in backward areas that any recital in the average 
document produced by the moneylender is false. The law should 
therefore permit the court in such areas to presume that a docu- 
ment thus produced and purporting to bear the thumb-impres- 
sion or other attestation of an aboriginal debtor is false; the 
creditor would then have to prove what led up to the docu- 
ment* 

241. . Rate oj interest .— The present Debt Relief Act in sec- 
tion 10 directs the Debt Relief Court to open all'transactions made 
12 years before the last transaction or before January 1st, 1932, 
whichever is earlier, and, as # far_ as may be, ascertain in respect 
of each loan the date on which it was originally advanced. The 
court has then to recalculate the interest in accordance with 
the rates specified in the first schedule or such lesser rate of inter- 
est as may have been agreed upon between the parties. 
The first schedule fixes compound interest at 5 per cent 
per annum with yearly rests and simple interest at 7 per cent 
per annum on secured and 10 per cent on unsecured debts. If 
the Debt Relief Court finds that the loan was originally advanced 
before January 1st, 1932, it has first to determine the original prin- 
cipal in the light of the interest permissible as above, and then 
to reduce the principal under the second schedule by 30 per cent 
if it was incurred before 1926, by 20 per cent if incurred in 1927, 
1928 or 1929, and by 15 per cent if incurred in 1930 or 1931. 
On a new debt incurred in or after 1932 nothing can be done 
except to fix instalments and to restrict the total award on 
account of arrears of interest to a sum equal to the principal of 
the loan. Under the Central Provinces Usurious Loans (Amend- 
ment) Act the Provincial Government has, as already noted, by 
notification directed that compound interest in excess of 10 per- 
cent on any loan made after June 14th, 1934, shall be deemed 
to be excessive. I suggest that for Partially Excluded Areas and 
any other aboriginal areas notified in this behalf the following 
simple provision from section 3 of the Madras Agency Tracts 
Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917 (Madras Act I of 1917), 
would be simpler, fairer and more practicable : 

“In any suit instituted after the commencement of this 
Act,, notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary — 

(a) Interest on any debt or liability shall not as against 
a member of a hill tribe be allowed or decreed at 
a higher rate than six and one-fourth per centum 
per annum nor shall any compound interest or any 
collateral advantage be allowed as against him; 

( b ) the total interest allowed or decreed on any debt 
or liability as against a member of a hill tribe shall* 
not exceed the principal amount.” 

•The answers to question (1 5) are dealt with in the next Chapter, at para- 
graph* 249 and 267. 
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CHAPTER VIII— BOND-SERVICE 


“When that year was ended, they came unto him the second year and said 
unto him, We will not hide it from my lord, how that our money is spent ; my 
lord also hath our herds of cattle ; there is not aught left in the sight • of my lord 
but our bodies, and cur lands ; wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we 
and our land ? buy us and our land for bread, and we and our land will be servants 
unto Pharash : and give us seed, that we may live, and not die, that the land be 
not desolate.” 


— Genesis, xxvii, 18-19 


“Some know the curving plough, and score therewith 
Earth’s timbered Reids, in year long bondage led.” 

— Solon (B. C. 594), trans. T. F. Higham 

“Your labour only may be sold ; your soul must not.” 

— Ruskin, Time and Tide, 8 1 


242. Term (e) of the terms of reference of this enquiry was 
“the extent of bond-service amongst aboriginal farm-labourers”. 
This condition of life has already come prominently into the pic- 
ture of economic conditions in the aboriginal areas which the 
preceding chapters have been building up*; it is an ancient evil, 
as indicated by the first two quotations at the head of this chapter, 
the first from the days when Joseph was the Minister of the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, the second from Solon, the anti-debt law- 
giver of Attica six centuries before Christ. In Attica it came in 
the train of the substitution for transactions in kind or by barter 
of a metal currency — as we have seen the moneylender and debt 
coming into the Maria country with the abolition of podu or 
bevar cultivation. 

243. The summary accounts of the conditions of service 
of farm labourers in the province given in the District Gazetteers 
present a very incomplete picture of the conditions of farm-ser- 
vice among the many aboriginals who are_ landless labourers or 
are the younger brothers or sons of aboriginal tenants. So far 
as the Provincial Banking Enquiry of 1929-30 considered the sub- 
ject of bond-service at all, it was rather, as in paragraph 791 of 
their Report, bond-slavery used in the loose sense of tenants 
so heavily indebted to their malguzar that all the produce of 
their fields went to him and they had never any chance of freeing 
themselves from the burden of ancestral debt. The bond-service 
that is the subject of this enquiry is employment as farm-servants 
for a malguzar moneylender or other cultivator in return for an 
initial loan given to finance a marriage, a caste penalty, a funeiral- 
rite, a fine imposed by a Criminal Court, or similar objects. The 
Ranking Enquiry Report as a whole says little about agricultural 
labour, although in paragraph 370 it speaks of many agricultural 
labourers as able to maintain themselves and their families on 
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•See, for example, paragraphs 103, 184. 205 — 9 and 229. 
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wages of Rs. 10. a month, and of Rs. 15 as. the provincial average 
amount in cash and grain needed for the feeding and clothing 
ot the average family of an agricultural labourer in farm-service. 
(In the Chhindwara District at the moment the wages of a barsalia 
aboriginal farm-labourer seldom exceeded Rs. 50 a year and are 
often less, though supplemented by wages earned by ’his wife 
and children.) 

244. . Few aboriginal villages were surveyed by the Commit- 
tee, but its survey of the village of Bhikarmandwa near Jhallar 
on the Betul-Ellichpur road in the Bhainsdehi tahsil gives a 
typical example of the kind of bond-service which is the subject 
of this enquiry. Raiji, an illiterate Korku, holding 16 acres of 
land, rented at Rs. 8 and valued at Rs. 400, borrowed Rs. 200 
from the moneylender malguzar of Jhallar at 25 per cent interest 
for the marriage of his son. His only other source of income 
was Rs. 250 a year from extracting timber for sale in Ellichpur 
market. He practically sold his son into bondage to the money- 
lender by executing a bond binding his son to serve the money- 
lender until the debt was paid off; in return the moneylender 
was to pay the son only four khandi of grain, then worth Rs. 48, 
as his yearly wages. 

245. In the final report of the working of the Chhindwara 
and Amarwara Debt Conciliation Boards, from which a long pas- 
sage has already been quoted in the preceding chapter, the Chair- 
man devoted special attention to this question. He found that 
about 10 per cent of the aboriginal population in the jagirs was 
indebted,, that the average debt of a Gond cultivator on land 
assessed to Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 rent was Rs. 400 and that the debt 
was almost always incurred to finance some family festival or 
marriage ceremony. Conditions were similar in the khalsa, but 
there, owing to the greater demand for field labour, malguzars 
and cultivating moneylenders were always ready to advance loans 
on the pledging of the labour of some member of the borrower’s 
family. The usual stipulation is that a member of the family 
will repay the annual interest charged on the marriage loan by 
working as a whole-time farm labourer at a remuneration vary- 
ing from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 a year. Strict conditions are imposed ; 
thus no holidays are allowed, which operates very harshly on the 
aboriginal with his happy-go-lucky existence and his passion for 
dancing and social celebrations. As a result, at the end of the 
year, when the employer presents his accounts, the labourer finds 
that he never gets the full year’s wage. At the beginning of the 
monsoon this labourer .or barsalia has to have. an advance of 
grain from his employer to feed himself and his family, as by 
then there is no agricultural labour available for his women and 
the family stock of grain is exhausted. This gives the. creditor 
a chance to spread his net wider, and cases came before the 
Chhindwara Debt Conciliation Board in which original debts of 
Rs. 50 had swollen to Re. 150 or Rs. 200 in the employer s cur- 
rent accounts, although for seven continuous years, the barsalia 
or one of his sons had worked for him. In a typical example 
given in an appendix to the Report a barsalia , who was employed 
on an annual remuneration of Rs. 38 in return for a marriage 
advance of Rs. 44-4-0, had been marked, absent for four months 
and 19 days on account of holidays, sickness, or floods. The 
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advance of Rs, 44 had been written up toRst 60 on a mortgage- 
deed at an initial interest of apparently 50 per cent, and Rs. 7 
added iii as the cost of H Ichatnli of kutki advanced to the bar- 
salia. With this and other advances received during the year, at 
the end of the year the barsatia was shown as having already 
received Rs. 22-4-0, against Rs. 23-S-O due for. a year’s work less 
absences totalling four months _ and 19 days. The mortgage 
account was then made up with 25 per cent interest charged, and 
the year’s complete work, instead of bringing the barsaiia any 
nearer the quittance of the marriage loan, showed his debt due 
to the employer as swollen to Rs. 72. 

246. Some cases were recently reported by the Commis- 
sioner of Chhattisgnrh. A Raipur naukaripatra deed in con- 
sideration of a Rs. 50 loan for the marriage of the borrower’s 
son hound 'him to repay the debt by the entire year’s crop of his 
field, by offering two head of cattle and by undertaking together 
with his son to serve the creditor until the debt was fully satisfied. 
The bond did not specify the value to be placed on the crop, 
the agency for appraising the value of the crop, or the monetary 
value of the labour. The Chairman of the Bhandara Debt Con- 
ciliation Board in 1938 reported similar conditions, which he con- 
sidered to be semi-slavery. In one case reported by him a Mahar 
and his two sons, as co-debtors, borrowed Rs. 24 from a Marwari 
moneylender in Sakoli tahsil for the marriage of one of the 
two sons, undertaking to repay Rs. 30 including saicai interest, 
and that the bridegroom and his future bride should render the 
moneylender whole-time service “at all and any hours of the 
day and without negligence" ; for this they were to receive Rs. 3 
monthly wages, of which Rs. 2 was to he credited towards the 
payment of the debt and Rc. 1 to go to the boy and the girl 
for their “eating" ; if they left the service of the moneylender, 
they hound themselves to pay him twice the amount borrowed. 
The Chairman pointed out that this young couple could not 
possibly live on a rupee a month and must inevitably resort to 
further borrowing and never free themselves until their children 
were old enough to take their place. He stated that the practice 
was very common in Bhandara District, and that the general 
experience was that a borrower, never being able to pay up the 
amount due in the prescribed period of one, two or three years, 
had to undertake further terms of service, which under the cir- 
cumstances became little better than slavery. 

247. When, however, certain districts of the Chhattisgarh 
division were consulted as to the need for legislation, replies 
came that such practices were not common enough to merit action. 
This is directly contrary to the experience, as has been seen, of 
the Chairmen of the two Debt Conciliation Boards, who had per- 
haps greater opportunities than most Government officers of 
realizing how far the practice was prevalent. Mr. Javaratnam in 
paragraph 28 of the Bilaspur Zamindaris Settlement Report, 
1928—30, remarks that the hamia or saonjia system, which was 
really non-statutory tenancy and “closely allied to the hamiauH 
system of semi-slavery in parts of Bihar and Malabar”, was com- 
mon in the open country though not met with in the aboriginal 
areas of the northern zamindaris; it naturally is not common in 
the areas where the aboriginals form 80 to 90 per cent of the 
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tenantry, often of aboriginal malguzars, or else iivc in raiyatwarl 
villages. It is only where the aboriginal comes into contact with 
the Hindu or Muslim malguzar and moneylender that he be- 
comes the victim of agreements of this nature, especially where 
he has already lost most of his land and, being almost a landless 
labourer, has no other means of raising the money needed for mar- 
riage or other purposes than the pledging of his own or his 
relatives’ labour. 

248. In some areas outside the Central Provinces the pro- 
blem has been recognized qs acute. In Bihar a Kamiauti Agree- 
ments Act was passed some 15 or more years ago to require the 
registration of such agreements and to regulate them so that their 
terms might he fair to the aboriginal; the Government of Bihar 
has been asked to give details of the present position. In Bastar 
State, where the majority of the immigrant moneylenders and 
village lessees have come from Chhnttisgarh, the conditions under 
which aboriginal farm-labourers, there known as kabari, were 
hound to work for their foreign employers were so bad that 
special steps had to be taken ; it was made known generally that 
the worst type of agreements would not be enforced by the Civil 
Courts as being contrary to public policy, and a set of Kabari 
Rules was introduced, which, it is understood, have removed the 
worst evils of the system : there were many cases in Bastar in 
which an aboriginal family had served the same non-aboriginal 
family as kabari for several generations. In the Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict of Madras and the Kora pat District of Orissa, the prevalence 
of the system, there known as g°ti, has long been notorious. In 
Hyderabad State the persons whose labour is thus pledged are 
known as bhagcla, and the State has had recently to enact a 
stringent law with penal clauses to remedy the worst abuses. 

249. Some information on this subject is contained in the 
answers to question (15)* of the questions reproduced in the last 
chapter. In order however to ascertain the exact picture of con- 
ditions in the province a separate questionnaire on bond-service 
was drawn up and is reproduced as Appendix G to this Report. 

It was pointed out that the harsalia or kabari is often a member 
of the Scheduled Castes, and that therefore the investigation 
should not overlook non-aboriginal farm-labourers, especially 
as in aboriginal country the Mahra, Parikn or man of other 
Scheduled Castes lives under the same primitive conditions as 
his Gond or Baiga neighbour. It was suggested that the questions 
could best be answered by selecting in each tahsil nine or ten 
villages, one or two purely aboriginal but belonging to non- 
aboriginal proprietors with home-farm cultivation, one or two 
market villages in aboriginal areas with several non-aboriginal 
malguzars and moneylenders, and the others in the more open 
country where the aboriginal begins to give way to the Hindu 
of the plains, and in these selected villages calling up all the 
farm-servants and examining the terms of their employment. 
Copies ot the questionnaire were also to be sent by the Deputy 
Commissioners to social workers and other non-officials, .‘includ- 
ing the local agents of the Tea Districts Labour Association and 
mine and factory managers, experience in some other parts of 
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India having* shown that apart from entering into bond-service 
almost the only alternative way of securing money for wedding 
and ether necessary expenditure, or of escaping debt and bond- 
service incurred for repayment of debt, is to go to the Assam tea 
gardens or to some mining or industrial centre for work. 

250. The only attempt to deal with anything akin to bond- 
service by an Act of the Central Legislature appears to have been 
the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933. Under this Act, 
where the person bound to serve under an agreement is a child 
under 15 years of age, such agreements are void. In the memo- 
randum issued with the questionnaire (in which question no. 12 
deals with this subject) it was pointed out that unfortunately ihe 
Act had had no local publicity, and offences against it were not 
cognizable; moreover as few aboriginals married during child- 
hood and in the case of loans both for marriages and for other 
purposes usually pledged their own labour or that of an adult 
son or younger brother, the Act afforded no remedy. All the 
replies received bear this out. No courts in the province seem 
to possess copies of the Act or even to have heard of its existence 
before this questionnaire. Not a single prosecution under the 
Act i? on record in the province. Actually pledging of child 
labour however does occur and some district replies quote a few 
examples, the youngest being that of a child of nine in'one of 
the Raipur zamindaris. The Act as it stands is one of those 
many Acts on the Indian Statute Books which might as well not 
exist for all the attention that is paid to them : so long as its 
enforcement depends upon the complaints of private individuals 
nothing will result from it. If any Act or Regulation results from 
the present enquiry, then it might well contain a section making 
offences against the'Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933, cog- 
nizable in any area to which the new Act or Regulation may be 
applied. 

251. The general answers to this questionnaire are of great 
interest and a collation of them would give a fairly exhaustive 
picture of the conditions of farm-service or bond-service in all 
parts of the province. The short time at my disposal for writing 
this report makes it impossible to undertake a detailed study 
here of the replies. One such .s'tudy has already been made for 
Balaghat District in pages 54 to 61 of my report on The Aboriginal 
Problem in the Balaghat District, to which a reference .should be 
made.. The evils existing in Balaghat District exist in a far worse 
form in certain other districts, notably Mandla, parts of Nimar, 
Betul, Chhindwara, Bhandara and the Raipur zamindaris. In 
some of the most backward areas, however, such as the Satgarh 
zamindaris and parts of Drug, where the bulk of the tenantry 
remains aboriginal, conditions are not as bad except where a 
village is in the hands of a non-aboriginal malguzar, lessee or 
Patel, who does not deign to do his own cultivation. In Chanda 
District in the wilder Maria zamindaris the evil is hardly known, 
but. many bad cases are cited by Mr. J. D.' Kerawalla, Extra- 

. Assistant Commissioner, in an interesting reply to the question- 
naire, from the same villages of the Chanda tahsil as mentioned in 
his. report reproduced in the account of loss of land. Of con- 
ditions in the Satgarh zamindaris Mr. A. M. Jafri, Extra-Assistant 
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Commissioner, who, drew up the district reply, notes that condi- 
tions there vastly differ from those in the advanced plains tracts 
where the pressure on land is now very heavy. In the Satgarh 
more land is available than at present needed and often a farm- 
labourer becomes a tenant. The aboriginal cultivator whether 
a big tenant or a gaovtia does not need to hire farm-labour as 
he and the male and female members of his family do all their 
field work, except that for weeding and harvesting some outside 
labour has to be engaged. In the villages however where there 
are substantial cultivators or gaontias who are not aboriginal 
that farm-labourers are engaged known as kamia, the term used 
in Bihar where we have found that kamiauti agreements had to be 
regulated by law. He suggestr that the name by which the 
kamia is commonly known in the Satgarh villages indicates the 
easiness of their lot; that name is sukh-basi (one who lives an 
easy life). Nevertheless the general note on aboriginal conditions 
in the Satgarh mentions a number of cases where these aboriginals 
pledged their labour in return for an advance of money to pay 
off wedding and other expenses. 

252. The replies from the Mandla District give a picture of 
things at their worst, though the Roman Catholic Chaplain of 
Harda has given a dreary picture of conditions in the Deshi 
Korku • villages. I reproduce first of all an interesting general 
account of the farm-labour system and conditions in Mandla and 
Niwas tahsils drawn up by Roman Catholic missionary priests : — 

“The system of engaging farm-servants is nearly the same 
in all parts of the district, but the prevalence of the various 
systems varies. Generally there are three ways of engaging 
labour: — 

(1) Banni, work against daily wages. 

(2) The Hanaaha, or ploughman is engaged for about 
six months, from Holi to Pola, for the monsoon 
crop, or for three months from Kunwar or Bhadon 
till Kartik or Pus for the post-monsoon crop. 

(3) The Barsi (near Dindori Barkln), who is engaged 

. for one year. 

“Near Mandla the banniliars wages are 2 or 2%, some- 
times 3- seers unhusked ricfe. or li seers wheat, while the 
liarwaha receives his food and a total of 15—20 seers kodoii, 
kutki, sail and rice seeds, to be sown in the employer’s fields 
with the employer’s bullocks. Very often the product of 
these seeds is very little as first the employer’s fields are to 
be worked and the worst fields are reserved for the harwahc,. 
The hansaha’s wife has to look after the children by doing 
banni. The hansaha is employed for other work than at the 
employer’s, but in ' this case he has to give his wages to the 
employer. Near Mandla the barsi are engaged for Rs. 35 to 
Rs. 40. They receive half their pay in money, the other half 
in kind. Usually one half of the pay is given .at- the begin- 
ning of the year of service without interest. If the other 
half of the pay is received at the beginning of the second 
half year of service, interest may be charged at half anna 
per rupee per month, or th.e barsi works for a few days 
more at the end of the year. 
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"Sometimes the employer gives a pair of shoes or some 
cloth. If employed with Hindus the barsi is not so well 
treated regarding interest, gifts of cloth and holidays as he is 
by aboriginal employers. The barsi system is not common 
near Mandia and in parts of the Niwas tahsil. 

“I enquired through my schoolmasters in the area from 
Mandia Railway station to Ghagha, between Malpathar 
forest and the Narbada. The masters are all aboriginals, half 
of them from the area itself, and mix freely with the popu- 
lation; but no cases of barsi servants were reported, except 
of Prithwidas Panka who had been working with his mal- 
guzar for four years against a remuneration of Rs. 40 per 
year. From this the malguzar was to reduce Rs.. 23 on 
account of rents of the fields of the Panka family. Prithwidas 
received nothing whatsoever in money, seeds or clothing and 
nothing was written off regarding the rent. Last year when 
the Panka became 21 years old he refused to work anymore 
Now the malguzar tells the family that they will lose their 
fields unless they pay the rent. In this area the practice of 
borrowing money and seeds to be repaid by work is fairly 
common for small amounts. The loans vary from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 20. The masters say that work of six months in re- 
payment of loans is exceptional. In Ghagha they come now 
to the schoolmaster to write down their contracts; formerly, 
and even now at most places, the agreement is oral. 

"At Mohgaon, Asru Gond worked for 10 days for the one 
rupee he borrowed from a local Brahman cultivator. Dauli 
Gond of Mohgaon (30) took 2 khandi of kodon as loan from 
a Bania at Mandia. The price of kodon at that time was 
Rs. 3 per khandi. After one year the debt became 3 khandi, 
after another year khandi. Dauli took in the meantime 
also some money from the Bania, but does not remember 
how much. He then started working at Rs. 4 per mensem 
for the Bania, who informed him after five months that the 
debt was paid- In this area there is much work for wood- 
contractors, the Public Works' Department, and in Maqdla 
town. The number of thakva is not high. 

“I enquired also from schoolmasters at Dhanwahi, Piparia, 
Bijepur, Bargaon, Baronchi, all in Niwas tahsil. In Piparia, 
Dharmu Gond (30) took Rs. 60 to buy himself a field. The 
loan was given by Mulya Teli of Barela, Jubbulpore District, 
where Dharmu worked for two years, for food and Rs. 6 per 
mensem. Dharmu says that the Rs. 6 were cut every month 
and the loan was considered paid back after these two years. 
He then took a loan from Mojilal Teli of Barela of Rs. 35 
and finished paying up in eight or nine months under the 
same conditions. Again he took a loan of Rs. 10 from Parma 
Seth of Barela last year, and paid back Rs. 4. The Seth now 
proposes that Dharmu should come and work for the Rs. 6 
left; he did not say how long. Dharmu has his father and 
young brother to work the fields, one cow and no bullocks. 
He says that he would gladly take another loan to buy bul- 
locks, on the same condi* : ons as the other loans. 
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A schoolmaster reported the following case from Sub- 
*? na 5, a T^ ,guzari vil,a ? e . nine miles from Mandla on the 
Mandla-Dithori road. Dhanu Gond took a loan of Rs. 50 
from his Hindu malguzar, more than two settlements ago, 
m order to acquire some fields. There are papers in con- 
nection with the agreement. No interest was to be taken 
for the first two years and (he money to be refunded in two 
years in two qisls of Rs. 25 each. Dhanu paid the first year 
h’hamlt paddy, which was valued at Rs. 25 and taken as 
the first qist. The second year nothing was paid. The third 
year Dhanu paid 6 khandi paddy and 3 khatidi masitr which 
was accepted as second qist of Rs. 25. But now Rs. 5 interest 
was charged on the second qist, which interest Dhanu neg- 
lected till four years ago. Then Dhanu’s son, aged 12 years, 
began working for the malguzar as barsi for Rs. 14 a year 
for one year. His pay was kept by the malguzar as payment 
towards the interest of Rs. 5 on the second qist and the 
interest accumulated thereon. In the same manner Dhanu’s 
son worked a second year for Rs. 25, a third year for Rs. 30, 
and a fourth year for Rs. 32. Of the wages of this fourth year 
of service which ended in September 1940 Dhanu expected 
some payment for his son as he thought to have paid already 
enough. But the malguzar refused and also refuses to tear 
up the paper about the agreement. Dhanu is afraid that 
these papers will be used against him or his son later, after 
he has paid Rs. 101. % 

"Father van Heertum enquired in 19 villages of Shahpur 
revenue circle about the Hamaha and Barsi servants — 

Serial Village 

No. 

1 Hanota . . 

2 Bicharpur 

3 Pataria (Bharwai) 

4 Bharwai . . 

5 Gopalpur 

6 Deokara T. V. 

7 Ramgurn . . 

8 Parasi 

9 Goira 

1 0 Bargaon . . 

1 1 Nayagaon . . 

1 2 Neosa 

1 3 Pondi (Neosa) 

14 Kui 

1 5 Sarastal . . 

16 Murki (Dand-Bidepur) 

1 7 Deori (Dand-Bidepur) 

18 Mineri (Dand-Bidepur) 

19 Bidepur (Dand) 

“Harvalut . — The ham'aha begins his service for the mon- 
soon crop after the Holi festival and finishes in Bhadon. 
Thus he works for five or six months. His remuneration is 
his daily food at the house of the employer or, if his caste 
forbids this, l huraya (2* seers) kodon, which is reduced to 
H seer when pounded. This is sufficient for himself for 
one day, the value in money is one anna. Further he is 
given to sow on the fields of the employer and with the 
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bullocks of. the employer 121 seers kodon or kutki (‘botvarti 
or seed-grain). 

"This boxvara may yield from 5 to 6 khandi (500 — 600 
seers) in a good year on a good soil. Very often however the 
outturn is from 1 to 3 khandi, and not seldom A khandi, or 
even 6 kuro (30 seers). It should be remembered that oniy 
half of this remains after pounding. The rice of kodon till 
two or three months after the harvest is usually 10 kuro 
(50 seers) per rupee in a normal year. Later in the year 
it rises to 8 kuro and in a bad year to 6 or 5 kuro. An 
average of 3 khandi outturn on the goxvara and an average 
price of 8 kuro per rupee seems a fair estimate. On this 
average the harxvaha receives in six months grain to the 
value of Rs. 7-8-0 (besides his food), or Rs. 1-4-0' per month 
besides his food. In 1939 many hariVaha received only 
10 kuro, worth Rs. 1-4-0 for six months. In 1940 the out- 
turn of the boxvara can be taken as nil. The employer will 
not allow the harxvaha to sow his boxvara on the best field, 
which is usually sown first. Some employers give their 
harxeaha a blanket or dhoti or at least a kliumri (farmer’s 
umbrella), or a pair of shoes, but nothing else. If before 
the monsoon some other work presents itself, such as build- 
ing, the liarxvaha must work as a coolie, but the employer 
puts the wages in his own pocket. When the Fathers were 
building at Duhania and Dulhapur, some employers of 
liarxvaha came to work themselves for three or four months 
and sometimes made their harxvaha also work at the build- 
ing. The employers received all the money. 

“The period of service for the post-monsoon crop begins 
in Kunwar or Bhadon and lasts till Kartjk or Pus. This 
amounts to three months. The harxvaha sows 121 seers 
boxvara, mostly wheat. It can yield from 2 to 24 khandi in 
very favourable conditions, but the usual outturn is 1 or 11 
khandi and sometimes 10 kuro or less. The price of wheat in 
the interior is 4 kuro per rupee after a good crop. From 
August till the new harvest it rises to 3 or 24 kuro. Taking 
an average price of 3 kuro and an average outturn of 1 khandi, 
a harxvaha’s pay for Three months is Rs. 6-10-6, or Rs. 2-3-3 
per mensem, besides his fo’od of one anna per day. 

"Many a harxvaha gets employment for one crop only, 
i.c., for six or three months. His wages are far from sufficient 
for his own maintenance and clothing for a whole year. The 
rest of the year he can find no work and has to live on roots 
and jungly vegetables, and take barhi (loan of grain) on 
which he has to pay 50 per cent interest after the new harvest. 
Nearly all of them have a very small bari. Very few are 
sons of cultivators to ^vhom the income of a son working 
could mean an additional income. Very few have a bullock 
they can hire out. The wife of a harxvaha has to support her- 
self and her children by doing banni, such as weeding and 
cutting of crops, for which she receives 3? seers kodon, which 
when pounded yields 1 7/8 seers She is lucky if . she can 
do 60 days banni per year, as besides the harxvaha and th~* ‘- 
wives there a^e many others who have to live from ' ■ 
only, in every village from 15 to 20 families. 

29 
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"Barsi- 

Bichnrpur ; 3 barsi servants. 

IJafiz Muslim employs: — 

(1) Kariya, Gond, pay Rs. 12 per year plus food. 

(2) Dhoti, Agaria, pay Rs. 12 per year plus food. 

(3) Nanhu, Pnnka, pay Rs. 12 per year plus food. 

The three have no fields and no debts. 

Palaria ; 2 hors! servants. ( Hhantai ). 

Dhokal, Gond, malguznr, employs: — 

(1) Jitu, Bhumia Baiga, pay Rs. 12 plus food and clothing. 
{2) Jitu’s wife, pay Rs. 6 plus food and clothing. 

Jitu took a Joan of Rs. 50 from his employer in 1939 in 
order to pay his wife’s Kharcha. This is the first year of 
service. 

Bharwai; 4 barsi servants. 

Nanhi Kayasthin employs: — 

(1) Lalju, Bhumia Baiga, pay Rs. 12 plus food. 

Lnlju took a loan of Rs. 26 from her. He has served 
one year and has Rs. 14 arrears to work for. 

Julur, Gond, Re. 0-8*0 paltidar of Palaria employs : — 

(2) Bachhu, Bhumia Baiga, pay Rs. 12 plus food and some 

cloth. 

(3) Bachhu's wife, pay Rs. 6 plus food and some cloth. 

(4) Budhu, Bhumia Baiga, pay Rs. 10 plus food. 

Pondi (Neosa) ; 15 barsi servants. 

Bajir Muslim, contractor of the distillery (outstill) at 
Pondi employs 12 barsi servants, 5 for the still and 7 on his 
farm : — 

(1) A Brahman, pay Rs. 60. 

(2) Girdhari, Laman, pay Rs. 48. 

(3) Ladhari, Kol, pay Rs. 24. 

(4) Bhagela, Bhumia Baiga, pay Rs. 4S. 

(5) Molaya, Bhumia Baiga, pay Rs. 24. 

Molaya took a loan of Rs. 16 one year ago. 

The above are employed to work on the still. 

On the farm are : — 

(6) Baisakhu, Kol, pay Rs. 24 plus 5 kuro dhan bovara. 

He took his last loan of Rs. 24 five years ago. The loan 
is still outstanding after five years of barsi sendee as he gets 
his pay in hand. No interest is charged on this loan, but if 
he leaves his work he will have to pay the principal and 
Re. 0-4-0 interest per rupee per year. If he takes loans again 
he has to pay interest for thgm (Re. 04-0 a year per rupee). 

(7) Chamru, Kol, pay Rs. 24 plus 1 kuro dhan botcara. 

, He took his last loan of Rs. 10 five years ago; conditions 
as under no. 6. 

Chamru worked for 10 years with Bajir. 
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(8) Saunu, Kol, pay R$. 24 plus 1-frr/ro dhan boxcara. 

Last loan of Rs. 24 two or three years ago. Further, as 
under no. 6, Saunu has worked for two or three years. 

(9) Bckava, Bliaria Baiga, pay Rs. 24 plus 1 ktiro boxcara. 

He took his last loan of Rs. 20 five years ago. Other 
conditions like no. 6. Bckava has worked for 20 years as 
a barsi. 

(10) Mohan, Bharpi Baiga, pay Rs. 24 plus 1 huro dhan 

boxcara. 

Four years ago Mohan took a loan of Rs. 8. He has 
worked as a barsi for two years. 

(11) Bhakar, Bliaria Baiga, pay Rs. 24 plus 1 huro dhan 

boxcar a. 

Five years ago he took his last loan of Rs. 48. Other 
conditions as no. 6. He has been a barsi for five years. 

(12) Bharra, Bliaria Baiga, pay Rs. 24 plus 1 huro dhan 

boxcara. 

He took his Inst loan of Rs. 8 three years ago; other 
conditions same as no. 6. He has worked as a barsi for two 
years. 

In the same village Bhadusingh, Gond, co-sharer mal- 
guzar of Bondi employs : — 

(13) Kondra, Kol, pay Rs. 12 plus food. 

He has worked for two years. 

(14) Phangu, Bliaria Baiga, pay Rs. 24 plus food. 

He has worked for two years. 

(15) Nanhcn, Mahra, pay Rs. 24 plus food. 

He has worked for two years. 

Kui, 2 barsi servants. 

Nardliu, Ahir, muqaddam, employs: — 

(1) Dalli, son of Lachmnn, Bhumia Baiga, took Rs. 12 loan 

from Nardliu or his brother Pahilad seven years ago 
(1933). First Dalli tried to repay by serving as liar- 
xcaha for three years. He then served three years as 
a barsi and is still serving. In 1939 Dalli wanted to 
leave service but Nardhu told him that he had to pay 
still Rs. 16. He never took any new loans and never 
left his service. His wife does banni and supports 
herself by hunting for roots. 

(2) Pliagu, son of Tumhia, Bhumia Baiga. 

Tumhia took a loan of Rs. 20 from his employer for 
Phagu’s wedding in June 1939 (or 193S). Phagu has to serve 
as a barsi for three years according to agreement, at the rate 
of Rs. 10 per vear and 1 year for interest. _ This is Phagu’s 
second year. If nobody interferes Phagu is likely to serve 
for many years, as the Ahir family tries to enslave its servants. 
Ratnu, Bhumia Baiga (Dalli’s brother) took Rs. 20 loan from 
Nardhu 11 years ago (1929) and worked as Nardhu’s hancaha 
for seven years (after working for five years before he took 
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the loan), I«or the last five consecutive years Rntnu repaid 
from Rs. JO to Rs. 12 a year, never less. Me does not know 
how much in all he paid.. Me took no other loan. His 
arrears in January 1910 were Rs. 4 which he refused to pay. 
Rntnu was not inclined to report this to the priest because it 
would not he possible for him to remain in the village if 
Nardliu came to know about it. Now Rntnu has five fields 
and two bullocks which he bought with a loan taken from 
the Catholic priest. 

Langra, son of Rhokhai, Rluimin Baiga, at Tilcripipri, 
possesses occupancy rights over nine fields (three black soil, 
five bharra . one Iwri) at Kui, which his father inherited from 
a relative who died in 1931. In order to get these fields in 
his name Rhokhai gave one bullock as tiho to Noalsingh 
Lodhi, then nialguzar of Kui. Rhokhai died in 1938 and 
left the fields to. Langra who lives at Tilcripipri. Nnrdhu 
says that Rhokhai had taken a loan from him but the elders 
of the village do not know how much loan he took or even 
whether he took anything at all. Rhokhai left Kui many 
years ago. Nnrdhu and his brothers are said to have culti- 
vated one black soil field , belonging to Rhokhai or Langra 
for the last fifteen years. Three harra fields arc lying fallow 
at present and the bari is cultivated in adhiya by Aknli, Gond, 
of Kui, who has paid the rent regularly to Bhokhai or 
Langra. The rest of the fields arc cultivated cither by Nnrdhu 
himself fir given by him in adhiya to other Gond and Baiga 
(Phngu, Baiga, kin; Dalsingh, Gond of Ramgurn). Bhokhnri 
and Langra have never received any produce of those fields, 
yet they have always had to pay the annual rent. 

"Girdhu, son of Jitu, Bhumia Baiga of Kui, about 35 
years old, became a barsi servant of Nnrdhu when he was 
about 16 years old. He took a loan of Rs. 20 in order to pay 
the bride-price of Kumhnrin, daughter of Tumhia, whom he 
married. It was agreed that Girdhu would serve Nnrdhu as 
a barsi for four years. In the third year after the marriage 
his wife left him, and after having served for five full years 
the barsi agreement was returned by Nardhu. Besides this 
loan of Rs. 20 Girdhu received his food, but nothing else. 
For his second wife (Akli, daughter of Huddha, Sarastal) 
Girdhu took a new loan from Nardhu of Rs. 2 cash and a 
male buffalo 21 years old. which was still much too young 
to work. • According to witnesses the actual value was Rs. 9, 
but Nardhu valued it at Rs. 28, and Girdhu gave his thumb- 
impression for Rs. 30. When Girdhu took his second loan 
he had served Nardhu 11 years as a barsi and had kept his 
second wife already six years. Two years later (i.c., in the 
eighth vear of his second marriage and the thirteenth year 
of his barsi service) Girdhu ran away with his wife and 
children but Nardhu brought him back soon and forced him 
to work again. However Nardhu promised then to pay 
Rs 12 ner year which were to be deducted from the loan. 
Again Girdhu worked for three years. He got three children 
in . the meantime. Besides his own food Girdhu received 
Re. 1 bakshish fjaraicar) per year, but not each year. He 
'worked 16 years as a barsi for Nardhu but besides his own 
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food and Re. 1 jarawar he never received anything else, not 
even a piece of cloth. His wife had to support herself and 
the children and to clothe her husband by working as an 
independent daily farm-servant. She had to work very often. 
She cleaned the cowsheds of Nardhu, for which she received 
Rs. 2 per year. In December 1939 Girdhu ran away again 
with his wife and children, this time to the Catholic priest at 
Duhania. When Girdhu went back to Kui a month later to 
fetch his belongings Nardhu forced him to put his thumb- 
impression on a receipt of Rs. 40, written by the malguzar 
(Gond) of Neosa (Pondi), Nardhu’s friend. Girdhu return- 
ed to Duhania, soon followed by Nardhu who hoped that the 
priest would either force Girdhu to work again or else pay 
Rs. 40 towards Girdhu’s debts. The priest, however, tore 
up the receipt and Girdhu remains near him at Duhania. 
Nardhu has still a copy of the receipt and ‘waits for the 
priest to go home’ in order to get hold again of Girdhu. 
Nardhu has three brothers who are all married and form one 
joint family. They are very rich, have many very fine cattle 
(over a hundred head) and employ six harwaha and barsi 
servants. They enrich themselves at the expense of many of 
the villagers, especially the Baiga, who all live in fear of the 
four Ahir brothers. They cultivate all the best fields, and 
others have no chance of getting any good field. 

“Murki (Dand Bidepur) ; eight barsi servants. 

Kali, muqaddqm, employs: — 

(1) Tikwa Gond, not married, pay nil, food and 5 kuro 

bowara. 

He has worked for four years. 

(2) Ramla Gond, not married, pay nil, food and 5 kuro 

bowara. 

He has worked for two years. 

Titra Gond employs : — 

(3) Boru Baiga, married, pay nil, food and 5 kuro bowara. 
He has worked for two years. 

Ramlal Lohar (Agaria?) employs : — 

(4) Bhayalal Lohar (Agaria?), married, pay nil, food and 

3 kuro per khandi of outturn. 

He has worked for one year. 

(5) Motilal Kol, no pay, food and 3 kuro per khandi of 

outturn. 

Asaram, malguzar, Rathor, employs : — 

(6) Bhaddi Kol, pay nil, food and 3 kuro per khandi of 

outturn. 

He has worked for 22 years. He took Rs. 100 loan in 
about 1924 from Asaram. Part of his bata (3 kuro per khandi 
of outturn) is yearly deducted by Asaram. Bhaddi does not 
know how much is left to be paid. 

(7) Mekhaya Kol, food and 3 kuro per khandi of outturn. 

He has worked for 18 years and took a loan of Rs. 20 
in 1938. The arrears are now Rs. 5. 
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(8) Muria Ko!, food and 3 kuro per hh'andi of outturn. 
He took a loan of Rs. 20 in 1940, which is still out- 
standing. He has worked' for two years. 

Deori (D and Bidepur); one barsi servant. 

Rewadas Panka employs : — 

Nansa Panka for food and 5 kttro bowara . Nansa has work- 
ed for a year and is not married. 

Mingri (Dand Bidepur); two barsi servants. . 

Kunwaria Gond employs ; — 

(1) Nawlu Baiga, pay Rs. 10 plus food. Nawlu is not 

married and has worked for one year. 

(2) Mahu Baiga, pay Rs, 10 plus food. Mahu is not mar- 

ried and has worked for one year. 

Bidepur (Dand), one barsi servant. 

Thokki Gond employs : — 

Chaitu Gond, food and 5 kuro bowara. Chaitu is not 
married and has worked for one year. 

Five more barsi servants are living at Duhania (1), Sarang- 
pur (3) and Palaria (1), who are all employed at Rs. 12 plus 
food. Four are aboriginals, one is a Panka. Very few 
supply clothes to their barsi servants. They give a bondi 
(Re. 0-4-0) or a dhoti (Re. 1) or pichori (Re. I) or a pair of 
shoes (Re. 0-9-0). 

At Duhania and at other places it was said that barsi 
servants, provided that they get their pay in hand, are often 
much better off than the harwaha, whose pay depends upon 
the weather. Barsi on the other hand were heard to say that 
harwaha are better off, at least in a favourable year, probably 
also because the harwaha has at least some time during the 
year which he can call his own. The conditions of the 
harwaha and barsi compare very favourably (comparatively) 
with the bannihar, who can earn 3} seers of kodon (unpound- 
ed) a day or Re. 0-1-6. The reason is that there are so many 
and that there is only work for about 60 days. a high esti- 
mate, as the peasant prefers to do the work with members 
of his family only.” 

253. The report of the Catholic priests at an earlier stage 
describes the condition of the bannihar in Mandla Tahsil. Men- 
tioning the great loss of land in certain villages by aboriginal ten- 
ants. the report says that in every village north of the Narbada 
in Shahpur Circle there are 15 to 20 families of bannihar with no 
fields. Ho cattle, and their number has increased in almost recent 
years owing to epizootic cattle disease. It is suggested that in 
every village of this tract the bannihar are 25 per cent of the 
population. Much land is given in adhiya* by the malguzar. 
and much is lying waste. Much soil in many villages is so ex- 
hausted that hardly anything can grow on it. But much even 
of the large fallow area is so stony or so infested with moa grass 

•By this adhiya system the malcuzar or bolder of the land virtually sublets the 
land and supplies the sub-tenant with seed and cattle on condition that he pays 
half the assessment on the land and give? his half the crop. The exact teims may 
vary. 
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that nobody has the courage to hire bullocks at the local rate 
of 3 khandi of kodon or 1 khandi of wheat per bullock* The only 
solution, they think, for the problem of these bannihar is to give 
them land for new villages in the forests near such places as 
Malklia (near Bijora) and Mohanjir, Duhania, Bardwara, Baton- 
dha, Goira, and Basi Deori, after deforestation. There were 
villages in some of these forest areas many years ago, and recently 
several abortive applications for deforestation of these areas were 
sent by local Baiga. The Fathers suggest that the areas are worth- 
less as forest and would produce greater revenue from agriculture. 
The virgin soil of these forest areas is their attraction, and because 
of its greater fertility the man who starts with no cattle of his 
\ own hires bullocks and can soon save enough to buy his own. 
Particular help in their view is needed for the Baiga bannihar 
because of his timidity in all the areas where he is exposed to 
the competition of the Gond and the non-aboriginal: if a poor 
Baiga has a field and gives it in adhiya to a Gond or Muslim he 
can seldom get it back again. It is urged that there is a strong 
case for excision of separate lands from the forests to be reserved 
for the Baiga, those whom the. Fathers call Bharia-Baiga* being 
separated from the Bhumia-Bhaiga. 

254. Next follows a summary of the Revd. Father Lercher 
S.V.D.’s account of conditions among the. Deshi Korku along the 
Narbada in the north of the Harda tahsil of Hoshangabad Dis- 
trict and the Harsud tahsil of Nimar District. The community 
is from 8,000 to 10,000 strong, and is mixed with Hindu villagers 
except on the river bank where there are a few pure Korku vil- 
lages. The Korku language is dying out ; ostensibly all now speak 
the local Hindi dialect, but at play the children still use many 
Korku words. Their religion and life is very Hinduised. Work 
on. daily wages is known as dharki, for which a man gets 2 pat 
of juari worth 24 annas, a woman 14 pat and a child 1 pat; children 
start working at the age of eight. One engaged by the year or 
for longer periods is here called barsudia and the system is essen- 
tially the same as that in Mandla, CHhindwara and elsewhere. 
Most local Korku are landless or have a few wretched acres, the 
best land having passed to the Hindu. The sole way in which 
a Korku can borrow money is by pledging his labour as a bar- 
- sttdia. He generally does this for bride-price, and the marriage- 
expenses, including this, are about Rs. 100 ; loans for other pur- 
poses vary from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60. The service-bond is drawn 
up on a document known to the Korku as hat, and most contracts 
are documentary. No local Korku is literate or has the slightest 
idea of the meaning of the kat to which he puts his thumb-mark ; 
he is so pathetically grateful to his new master for finding the 
money that he needs that he does not worry over the future. 
The employer charges 25 per cent interest' on the advance, and 
every fortnight gives the barsudia 30 pai juari (at 2 pai a day). 
The contract allows no holidays, and no perquisites. The. yearly 
value of the grain wage is about Rs. 50. but all of this goes on 

*1 suspect confusion in Mandla District census returns between so-called 
Bharia-Bhumia and Baiga, at least Bhumia-Baiga, and that the sp'*^' : ad Bharia- 
Bhumia are really Baiga. The Gond of Chhindwara always ** t’ . as 

Bhum.ialor, the term also used by them of Korku. They are M ■ . . ’■■ly_,o* 

Kolarian or Munda (Kolid) stock, like the Baiga, the Korku and 
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his food and leaves riot a pie for repayment of interest and prin- 
cipal. Sometimes too if the master has no work in- hand he 
dismisses the barsiidia, or rather does not pay him, until the next 
working season. Occasionally loans for khawai • are given, always 
at further interest. Once a year the employer makes up the 
servant s account and tells him what he now owes; but what with 
heavy interest, fresh food loans, and unpaid workless days, the 
Korku can never escape from the. bond: A few years’ work under 
these conditions ties him to the employer for life, and if he dies 
his son assumes the burden and works for his employer. No 
receipts are ever given. The Korku would never -go to a court 
for relief from debt or bond-service through fear of his master, 
because of the court-fees, and because it would mean no more 
credit. The following actual examples are given 

(a) Dhangaon. — This belongs to a Hindu malguzar and 
has 20 Korku out of 60 houses. Only four Korkus have a little 
tenancy land, and only half of that is cultivated, the rest lying 
waste or having reverted to forest; 10 Korku families have 
migrated to Nimar. About 25 Korku are barsiidia, and have 
been working for their present employers for terms varying 
from five to 20 years. Gopia Korku, who had five bullocks, 
borrowed Rs. 100 some eight years ago from a Dhangaon 
Bania, and has been working for him ever since and had to 
hand over his bullocks to him also in repayment. He does not 
know what he still owes. 

(b) Richgaon, a village of some 200 houses, 13 miles 
from Dhangaon has only five Korku families; three have 
migrated to Nimar. Kasia Korku, borrowed Rs. 50 from 
Hajar Patel and hopes to finish working for him and be 
discharged from the debt in 10 years. Chapu Korku borrow- 
ed Rs.,25 from Ramchand of Abgaon four years ago on a kat 
to work .for him as barsiidia. The kat is renewed every three 
years. He is told that he now. owes more than Rs. 25, and 
has never been given any receipt for any repayment on the 
score of his work. 

(c) Pichola has 40 Korku out of 250 houses; some 30 
had temporar :! y migrated. . Father Lercher learnt that several 
were barsiidia but could not get into touch with any of them. 
25 houses had no bari. A few Korku had lands recently given 
out in the adjacent ryotwari area, but the soil was wretched, 
and most of them, therefore, worked on wood-dutting in the 
Magardha Government' Forest Range. 

(d) Kachberi has 10 Korku houses, which supply five 
barsiidia; one of these has worked for his master for 10 years, 
and last year his son borrowed Rs. 60 from the master and 
also entered his service; when asked how long he would have 
to work he replied all his life. 

255. In the Father’s view such service is little better than 
slavery. It is of course not slavery in the sense of dominium 
absolution in hominc, but the contract or agreement is so formu- 
lated that one person gets full control over the other’s mental 
and physical potentialities, which is semi-slavery and can, as 
here, be worse than slavery. The bad features of the arrangement 

j* p i * 

(a) The object or consideration of the contract is not pre- 
cisely defined ; 
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(&) the wages are unjust; 

(c) the Korku must enter into such a contract unless he is 

prepared to remain unmarried; and 

(d) once he has entered into it he has put himself for ever 

at the mercy of his employer and can never free 
himself. 

He considers that more forest villages should be started and the 
Korku helped thus and in other ways to get land, that there should 
be a minimum wage of 4 annas per day for a man for dliarki or 
barsudia work, and that the barsudia system should be stopped 
altogether or controlled. This, however, can only be done if other 
sources of credit are made available. Education here is useless; 
the Deshi Korku is far too poverty-striken and miserable to 
dream of it, and of him it should at this stage be held “primum 
viverc, et deinde philosophare ” . Father Lercher found not a 
single Korku in Harda Tahsil who had ever heard of Debt Conci- 
liation Boards, though in Harsud some did make use of the 
Board; but the average aboriginal is afraid to approach anything 
that savours of a Court, being educationally, socially and econo- 
mically backward, saddened by experience of the past and in 
deadly fear of his employer or moneylender. In Harsud Tahsil 
Father Lercher thinks that the Korku has been harmed by debt 
conciliation, because ever since it took place the moneylender 
has made the Korku sign for twice the amount he actually 
borrows and receives. No debt relief work or measure for re- 
forming bond-service will succeed, in his view, unless an alterna- 
tive source of credit be provided, unless the Boards or Courts 
are completely disinterested (and do not include moneylenders, 
like the old Boards), unless court-fees are waived on applications 
from aboriginal tribes and backward castes, unless the Boards or 
Courts tour freely and simply from village to village, and unless 
the aboriginal is adequately protected against threats and retalia- 
tion from the moneylender. 

256. In a separate note on the less depressed Korku of the 
ryotwari villages in the Kalibhit area of Nimar (Harsud Tahsil) 
Father Lercher noted cases of far bigger loans owing to the higher 
bride-price there prevalent. He mentions a recent Korku who 
paid Rs. 325 on his wedding, Rs. 22 as bride-price, Rs. 45 on grain 
for the ceremonial feast, and Rs. 60 on grain to be given to his 
bride’s parents. On the other hand cases of bond-service were 
not as frequent as among the Deshi Korku. The 5 main pro- 
blems of the Kalibhit Korku in his view were lack of plough- 
cattle, even among men with large ryoti holdings, the excessive 
bride-price now in vogue, the lack of seed except at 50 per cent 
interest, the same excessive interest on grain borrowed for food, 
and heavy expenditure on puja, c.g. for averting illness. The 
main need is obviously cheaper credit. Here the period of 
service in lieu of bride-price that has to be rendered by the 
Jamscna h twelve years, far too long, but symptomatic of the high 
|ocal bride-price, and Father Lercher urges that district officers 
in all the Korku country should endeavour to get hold of the 
tribal panchayats and persuade them to decree a general reduc- 
tion of the scale of marriage expenses. The problem exists with 
30 
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varying local intensity in all aboriginal India; witness this transla- 
tion of an Uraon (Onion) marriage poem from page 127 of the 
Blue Grove by W, G. Archer* : — 

"Sitting high or low, son-in-law 

The mother-in-law requires her present 

The father-in-law will have the price of the milk 

The grandmother asks for her siiri 

The brother of the bride desires his dhnli 

The sister of the bride demands her gown.” 

Here the "price of the milk” is the bride-price, the recompense 
for the expenses that the family of the bride has incurred in feed- 
ing, clothing and rearing her; that is the aboriginal view of the 
matter. Often f have known an aboriginal look on his budding 
daughters as the source that will free him from his debts. Un- 
less his debts can be sealed down, there is little likelihood of 
his agreeing to the reduction of the bride-price. Here too is 
the key to his attitude to an elopement of his wife with another 
man ; lie must be recompensed for the compensation which as 
bride-price he himself had to pay her parents in cash or by long 
labour as lawscna for her father. The period of lamscna service 
is in few parts of the province as long as 12 years; even the more 
usual seven years is often cut down, by the refusal of the son- 
in-law to work longer, to five years or less, and in the Mclghat, 
since the system of departmental working of the Government 
forests came in with its ample opportunities of good and regular 
earnings for the Korku, the period lias been further abbreviated 
as the lamseua can earn so much so sooner. Technically speak- 
ing service of a prospective father-in-law for the sake of his 
daughter’s hand in marriage is a form of bond-service, but this 
should he expressly excepted from the scope of any bond-service 
law, so far as (he transaction is purely between the suitor and 
the girl’s parents, just as disputes arising from lamseua agreements 
should always be left to the tribal panchayat and never be allowed 
to come before a civil court. 

257. Let us now vomc to the replies to flic questionnaire 
received from Mandla officials. The yearly cash payment of an 
aboriginal barsia farm servant varies from Rs. 15 for a youth to as 
much as Rs. 60 for a man ; the big difference. according to 
Mr. Hyde, between the employment of an aboriginal farm ser- 
vant by a fellow aboriginal and by a non-aboriginal is that the 
former will get service in his house and feed him and live with 
him, so that he is almost one of the family. It is difficult to value 
the total remuneration of farm servants except when it is all in 
cash. If he is remunerated by share of the produce everything 
depends upon the outturn of the crops, but Mr. Hyde considers 
that the total cash value of the annual. remuneration of a servant, 
whatever be the terms on which lie is engaged, seldom exceeds 
Rs. 60 or is less than Rs. 24, except when he is repaying a bond. 

258. The contract entered into by aboriginal farm servants 
is in most cases oral, but when documents are drawn up, they 
frequently mention that service will be given in consideration 
for an advance or adjustment of a debt, the former being more 
common ; and often no definite period of service is mentioned. 
Generally no interest is charged on the advance in the first year, 


•Lortdon, Allen and Unwin, 1941. 
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but thereafter the common rate of interest is 25 per cent though 
often it is as high as 37j per cent. The rate of interest on old 
cash debts varies from 12*4 to 374 per cent ; on grain loans 50 per 
cent interest is generally charged. The bond usually contains no 
provision about holidays or illnesses, but for certain festivals half 
a day’s holiday is generally given. The treatment in time of ill- 
ness varies ; a short illness of a day or two may be condoned, but 
for a longer period extra work is taken or proportionate repays 
ment of the assumed wage demanded. (A common standard form 
of printed nauharnama of which I have seen specimens from 
Nagpur and Yeotmal Districts in identical terms, speaks of 8 annas 
a day tine for all days of absence.) In Mandla absence may be 
penalized by an extra three months’ work at the end of the con- 
tract period. The ordinary local name in Mandla for the docu- 
ment is barsi'chitthi, chitthi, rasid, or “stamp”. 

259. The practice as to enforcement of bonds for service ill 
case of default varies, but in Mandla generally speaking the 
method is threats and ztilum. Often here as in the greater part of 
the province a panchayat is called which the employer knows 
well how to pack with persons under his thumb. Malguzars and 
moneylender.-, apply pressure by various ways. They sometimes 
employ bullies, often Muslim loafers and bad characters; Mr. 
Hyde has heard of such men threatening to outrage the defaulter’s 
womenfolk. A common method is to beat the defaulter with 
shoes and so get him outcasted, or, if he has any cattle, to 
impound them. Malguzars often get a man turned out of the 
village or institute false cases either civil or criminal against him. 
In Mandla District very few such civil suits are filed by employers 
on sen-ice-bonds, but the Mandla Sub-Judge has given details of 
five cases from 1937 to 1940. In most ot these the period shown 
is only a year. Two bonds stated that the purpose of the scn-icc 
was repayment of the balance of old debts found due when 
accounts were drawn up, while the other three did not mention 
ttie purpose of the advance. One bond bound the defendant’s 
son to serve for the plaintiff for six months, and the defendant 
pleaded that he had actually served for a full year, backing his 
assertion by taking a special oath offered by the plaintiff, in conse- 
quence of which the court dismissed the plaintiff’s suit. 

260. Sen-ice-bonds in Mandla are frequently entered into 
to secure the money necessary to pay for the bride-price of a wife 
or to repay interest charges on loans previously advanced for that 
purpose or for other ceremonial reasons or for the payment of 
a caste or court fi_ne. The rate of interest on loans of this kind 
is usually about 25 per cent per annum. In Mandla District such 
loans are seldom as large as Rs. 100; if it were so much, the 
opinion is that no debtor could manage to work it off in less than 
10 years ; the Naib-tahsildar of Dindori estimates 20 years, and the 
Naib-Tahsildar of Mandla a life-time. This may be compared with 
a reply given in Raipur District by a Gond saoiijia of Lalpur. 
For his marriage seven years before the enquiry his father bor- 
rowed' Rs. 40 from a Teli cultivator on condition that father 
and son would work for him as kamia servants. They both work- 
ed for him for six years, when the father died. The Teli made 
up the accounts and informed him that he now owed Rs. 50. As 
he disliked this, the Gond changed masters and borrowed Rs. 50 
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front a Rawat cultivator to repay the Tcli and became the 
Rawnt s saoniia. When a^kcd about his chances of yetting free 
from this debt be replied: jiyat bhar la Itamavo ; mar fioxaa, 
to pari oh men debo. (All my life 1 shall work ns a kamia and 
if 1 die, then I might pay the debt in the next world). Much 
depends, Mr. Hyde points out, on the employer. Often and 
often in Mandla (and in the other districts according to the replies) 
a man will be found who has entered into service for repayment 
of a loan and after several years’ service learnt from his employer 
that he owes more than the original loan; for a small sum of 
Rs. 20 a man will be found serving for 20 or 30 years, though of 
course he often gets small additional loans of a few rupees during 
the course of his service, which are added to the principal. 

261. The practice of advancing grain during the rainy 
season for khavui is common, and interest in Mandla is nearly 
always charged at 50 per cent. It is usually treated as a separate 
loan, but may be added to the account of the original advance; 
but often the transaction is purely oral and no regular accounts 
are kept. As this grain is borrowed when grain is dear, at sowing 
time, and has to be repaid in kind at harvest when grain is cheap, 
possibly on a cash basis it could be argued that the rate of inte- 
rest is not as high as 50 per cent ; in Mandla, however, so much 
wage-paying and other transactions are still conducted in kind 
that this argument would not he appreciated bv anyone but the 
moneylender. 

262. In Mandla many cases have been found in which the 
same family has remained in the service of the same family of 
employers for more than one generation. Mr. Hyde came across 
cases in which such farm-servants were paid yearly wages and 
seemed to be satisfied, and other cases where a son was.continu- 
ing service on an advance taken many years before by his father. 
The treatment of such servants varies considerably from employer 
to employer. In some of the more developed districts of the 
Maratha country hereditary aboriginal farm-servants have now 
become almost members of the family, but such long-standing 
servants arc generally serving from choice and from loyalty and 
not to repay a standing debt account. Of similar cabcs in Mandla 
District Mr. Malaviyn writes that the employers and the employed 
take pride in long-standing service; the servants get better treat- 
ment and several concessions and are treated with respect. They 
are bold in their talk with their masters, get timely help on all 
occasions, and when ill arc not regarded as absent from duty, 
while their wives and daughters work on daily wages or as maid- 
servants in the family. The reverse of the picture is that the 
employers arc always on the look out to see that they do not get 
more than their bare needs apart from an occasional present of a 
dhoti at marriage or a cheap silver ornament for their wives, 
and that the system is a complete damper on any aspirations for 
betterment. 

263. Question 9 dealt with particular cases in the villages 
• selected for enquiry. Here are some answers to part (a) of the 
question : — 

(a) Dindori Tahsil . — Farm labourers have been found 

serving the same masters from 20 to 30 years and their fathers 
. were also reported to have served the same families. Kajra, 
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son of Jngnn, Kol, has been a servant of Bhaiyalal, Brahmin, 
for the last 25 years. In 1920 he borrowed Rs. *10 and again 
in 1923-24 he borrowed Rs. 25 and executed a bond on May 
25th 1923 for Rs. 65. He stated that the accounts are never 
explained to him and he does not hope to repay the debt 
throughout his life and must continue to sen*e. His wife 
also throws cowdung for his master and is paid bojha * and 
garimudaj. He gets his food plus 2A kuro per khandi of 
produce. He is illiterate and is so much deceived by his 
master that he cannot accurately say the total produce of his 
master out of which he has to receive his share. The master 
showed the bond, which is not registered, and said that 
no accounts are kept as payments are “orally accounted for”. 
Exactly similar were the cases of Bidani, Kol, Chirkhu, Kol, 
and Patela, Kol, who each serve Brahmin piasters. Their 
bonds were aslo perused, and were all unregistered. 

(b) Nivas Tahsil . — Farm servants were found who had 
been in service for the last five to ten years continuously in 
the same employer’s family. The debts originally incurred 
vary. Adhari, farm-servant of_ Sampatkumar Singh, had to 
pay Rs. 32 to his master in 1927. He has worked as his liar- 
valid since 1927 and the accounts show him as now owing 
Rs. 326: — 



Interest Khnwni 


Value of 


Year 



— -A- . — ^ 

share of 

Ilalance 





master’s 






crop 


m 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(51 

(6) 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

1927 

32 0 

0 8 

0 8 

6 0 

34 0 

1928 

34 8 

8 10 

1 0 

3 8 

40 10 

1970 

52 10 

13 2 

i e 

10 0 

56 12 


(includes 






Rs. 12 as loan 






for marriage). 





1930 

56 12 

14 13 

Nil. 

4 8 

67 7 

1931 

. . 67 7 

16 8 

Nil. 

6 0 

76 15 

1932 

. . 76 1 5 

19 1 

1 0 

3 12 

99 4 

1933 

93 

23 0 

Nil. 

3 4 

in 0 

1934 

113 3 

29 8 

1 0 

3 0 

139 8 

1935 

139 8 

34 15 

0 4 

2 6 

172 5 

1936 

172 5 

25 2 

Nil. 

3 0 

194 5 

1937 

194 5 

35 0 

10 12 

1 8 

231 1 

1933 

231 1 

50 0 

Nil. 

1 4 

280 12 

1939 

280 12 

50 0 

1 0 

2 12 

329 0 

1940 

329 0 






The entire produce, or rather its value, is cut from the amount 
due each year. The man gets nothing, as the produce is ad- 
justed towards his payment. The harwaha’s share is 3 kuro 
out of every khandi of the produce of the fields, and it is 
that share the value of which is placed to his credit in his 
debt account. He gets no food f rom his employer, but must 

• Bojka is a bundle of two or three kuro of each grain produced in the master’s 


\Garimuda is the poor thin grain that is separated from the stiong grain and 
amounts to two or three kuro in each khandi. 
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depend for his maintenance on the earnings of his father, 
brother or some other relative. If he takes food-grain or 
Ifhaicai from his employer, the latter debits its value against 
hint in his debt account. This particular hanralia is a Kol. 
His case is typical of those where a farm-servant can never 
free himself from his employer’s bonds. In Shahpur there 
are many other cases of Kol servants employed by landlord 
on similar terms, with no prospect of ever regaining thei 
freedom during their lifetime. 

(c) Mr. Malaviya quotes the following examples : — 

"Churaman Kol has worked since the age of 18 for 46 
years as farm-servant to Churaman Tcli of mauza Shahpura. 
He borrowed Rs. 20 for his own marriage at the age of 18 
years. '[ he contract was to serve for ten years. It was 
settled that he would be given three kuro grain per khandi 
of the harvested rabi crop and four Intro per khandi of the 
Iclwrij crop, with holidays on Ghulla Amnwasya and Diwali, 
and a half-holiday also on .lawara day. Compensation for 
any other absence was to be deducted from his remuneration 
at the rate of 3 annas a day. There arc eight hamaha work- 
ing with hint under the same master and the same conditions. 

"The remuneration of 3 kuro per khandi. of the produce 
is divided among all the hamaha after deducting the wages of 
blacksmith, carpenter, etc., but interest is charged on cash 
loans at 25 per cent and on grain advances at 50 per cent. 
The amount of Re. 0-4-0 for a pair of shoes is given but is also 
deducted with interest. No bond was executed. His thumb- 
mark is taken on the account-book every year. He has prac- 
tically got nothing from his service and has had to live on 
the earnings of his wife and children. He docs not know 
how much debt is still due from him. 

"Ghansa Kol, a farm-servant of Sundarlal at Shahpur, is 
about 42 years old and has served his master for the last 
25 years. He borrowed Rs. 25 for his marriage and executed 
a bond for service as a farm -servant till repayment. He was 
engaged on payment of 3 kuro per khandi of the produce of 
the land. No other perquisite is given to him. Any khazeai 
advance he has to repay with 50 per cent interest at the time 
of the harvest irrespective of the period when the gram was 
advanced. In fact he gets 6 kuro of grain a year in lieu of 
his labour. The accounts show a loan of Rs. 300 still out- 
standing against him. 

“Hirde Kol, aged 46 years, has worked as a farm-servant 
to Parasram of Madiaras for the last 32 years. He took a 
loan of Rs. 30 at the time of his marriage. He was engaged 
on the same share system of 3 kuro per khandi. No other 
perquisite is given to him. If he is absent 5 paili per day, 
at the rate of Re. 0-2-6 per day, is deducted from his 
remuneration. He gets only two holidays, Ghulla Amawasya 
and Diwali. There is still Rs, 150 debt outstanding against 
him. As there were crop failures he could not earn enough 
to meet this debt which increased on account of 25 per cent 
interest. He also took periodic .advances of grain on which 


M if. 
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50 per cent interest was charged and repayments deducted 
from his remuneration. The same is the fate of Lapsu Kol, 
under the same master. He borrowed Rs. 50 for his mar- 
riage and has served for the last 30 years. He still owes a 
debt of Rs. 100. 

“The father of Kunnu Kol borrowed Rs. 10 from Sampat 
Kumar, malguzar of Shahpur, to give a feast to his tribe. 
Kunnu has served his master for 20 years since his father’s 
death. He is not given anything except a boja at harvest- 
time : he got only two huro last year. No garimunda (re- 
jected grain) is given to him, but he gets one huro napa- 
fiani or measuring charges per khatidi. There is still a 
loan of Rs. 52 outstanding against him. 

“Sarju Baiga, aged 57 years, has served Chhuraman Teli 
of Shahpura for the last 19 years. He borrowed Rs. 10 for 
a caste. feast. He has been paid nothing at all during his 
service. There is still a debt of Rs. 80 outstanding against 
him. 

“There are several such instances in which aboriginals 
have to work for their whole life on petty sums borrowed by 
them either for marriages or for caste feasts or for purchase 
of cloth, etc. It is striking that the Gond as a class will not 
work as liancaha except for their fellow-Gond; only in Man- 
dla Tahsil have I found them working on cash remuneration 
They are clever enough to insist on their payments at least 
for their maintenance. But Kol and Baiga are mostly work- 
ing as pure slaves.” 


264. Other examples are quoted from Mandla Tahsil (mostly 
of Gond despite Mr. Malaviya’s observations above) by Mr. 
M. G. Wickev, Secretary of the Gond Sabha. Generally speak- 
ing the wives of farm-labourers work for their employers not 
on contract but as bannihar daily labourers : in some districts 
there is some compulsion on a wife to work as bannihar for 
no one but her husband’s employer. The ages at which farm- 
labourers started bond-service in Mandla varied from 9 to 40 
and many continue till death. In Mandla and other districts’ 
many cases arc quoted in which the farm-labourers retain their 
own tenancy lands, cultivating them either through some mem- 
bers of their family or by giving them on adhiya to other abori- 
gines or even to their employers (in which case they have prac- 
ically lost the land as the Catholic priests’ report shows). In 

employer simply appropriates the lands of his 

l rPtu he ( t er j hand i - we have seen the cases, re- 
ported by the Fathers, of hard-working thriftv Gond rm the J«h- 

bulpore border of Niwas Tahsil, close to Barela who A** 
secured tenancy lands by taking loans from Teli cultivators, at 

more to P 7 ° ff ,he Ioans and then borro g; 

loan aim buF,ocks and successfully working off the father 

dla ilri^ ,,yn( : labourers can read or ?V te ,£,de. in 
aid District or m most districts, though the enqu lT,eS a i literate 
Chhindwara District show that nowadav S there^* cver " ■■ 
farm-labourers in Chhindwara Tahsil ^ \ T 
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266. Space and time prevent me from going further into 
conditions in individual districts. Though the answers received 
trom the Marathi districts show conditions are not as bad there 
as m the villages investigated in the Melghat and Morsi taiuqs of 
ISerar or the Satpura districts of the Central Provinces, yet the 
same evil recurs in more or less degree wherever there are 
aboriginals. Yeotmal can give examples and Nagpur could give 
many, though they have not emerged from the villages actually 
investigated. Nevertheless, where there are big cities or mines 
close at hand and greater educational facilities, the farm-labourer 
sets a greater value on his service, and there is greater competi- 
* 10 ? -J? s ? cur & them. That he is still deceived even in Nagpur 
and Yeotmal may be seen from certain threatening clauses in 
the standard form of printed nauharnama already mentioned as 
in vogue in both districts; here the servant undertakes to suffer 
whatever punishment responsible Government officers may im- 
pose if he breaks the agreement. There is no law unde** which 
any such punishment could be inflicted. 

267. Not many case§ into courts, to judge from the answers 
to question 15 of the questionnaire* reproduced in the last 
chapter. Almost all the judges who have dealt with suits . to 
enforce service-bonds consider legislation necessary. Mr. R. S. 
Dube, Sub-Judge, stated that he had dealt with many such cases 
when stationed at Burhanpur in Nimar, where the employers’ 
habit was to advance a loan on a service-bond on condition of 
damages at a heavy rate for every day on which the servant absent- 
ed himself from work, so that there was no reasonable chance 
of repayment by servants and the contract was certainly uncon- 
scionable and against public policy. He noted that the purpose 
for which the advance was given was never stated in the bonds, 
but only the amount advanced. This is generally the case else- 
where, but examples have been given from various districts of 
bonds entered into for payment of arrears of rent of tenancy 
holdings or for working off old debts. The courts do frequently 
tone down the effect of these service-bonds, though they seldom 
dismiss the suits outright on the ground that they are entirely 
contrary to public policy or unconscionable. An example of 
a judgment passed in a suit for recovery of damages for non- 
service at the rate of eight annas a day on a bond to serve from 
September 29th 1939 to July 19th 1940 at Rs.. 10 a month wages 
in return for an advance of Rs. 10 (the claim was for Rs. 10 
advance and Rs. 20 damages) stated that the defendant admitted 
the agreement, but the court regarded it as unconscionable and 
therefore treated the Rs. 10 advance as a simple loan, allowed 
interest at 10 per cent per annum and decreed Rs. 10-12-0. A 
Sub-Judge who had had considerable experience of such cases 
in Raipur and Bilaspur observed that the terms of the usual con- 
tract reduce the labourer to slavery, as the remuneration is barely 
enough to keep body and soul together; the general practice in 
Chhaftisgarh is to aopropriate the cash part of a bond-servant s 
wages towards his debt, and to pay in advance every week the 
minimum quantity of grain needed to give the labourer his food; 
v o prevent even then the agreement being worked off within 

a year or so, the employers deceive the labourers by making false 


•See paragraph 213 above. 
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entries in their attendance registers or false accounts of the in- 
terest due from them. He could not remember having totally 
dismissed any suit as unconscionable but said that the civil courts 
generally tried to liberalise matters by reducing the rates of in- 
terest claimed. The labourers themselves of course are partly 
responsible for this hard treatment, as they often absent them- 
selves without warning and seriously handicap their masters’ work ; 
the difficulties of subsequent litigation lead the creditors to be 
as exacting as possible so as to cover the cost of such litigation. 
Another Sub-Judge pointed out that such contracts play havoc 
with debtors, as nothing can prevent a shrewd malguzar or 
moneylender making false entries of the items of service rendered 
and the money advanced during the service period; in his view 
the law should throw the burden of proof in all litigation in sup- 
port of his claims upon the creditor. 

268. Question 11 in the questionnaire in Appendix G deals 
with remedies. The answer to the first question, whether the 
present system of employment of aboriginals and members of 
menial castes as farm-servants was a form of bond-slavery or 
serfage, produced about eight affirmative answers in every 10, 
but very little attention was paid to this questionnaire by non- 
officials. The system is one that has grown gradually, and many 
people before this enquhy had never stopped to think about its 
implications. So far as the educated public has any views on 
the subject, they could probably be summed up by the words 
laissez jaire. Mr. Hyde’s answer to part (a) of the question 
draws the right conclusion and summarises the average public 
attitude — 

"Legally speaking the word slavery is not applicable as 
the contracts are entered into voluntarily, and there is al- 
ways the theoretical prospect of release. In actual practice, 
however, it is a form of bond-slavery or serfage where the 
master is bad or unscrupulous. As has been shown by many 
examples in this district, the indebtedness of a bond-service 
to his master may continue to grow like a snow-ball, and this 
indebtedness will be passed to his sons. Of course they can 
run away, but it is not easy. Public opinion apparently sees 
nothing monstrous about these transactions. Except for a 
few officials, the educated and superior inhabitants of the 
district generally consider the aboriginals as “fair game” and 
have few or no scruples in their dealings with them. Their 
attitude may be summed up in the words of a pleader appear- 
ing in my court for an aboriginal appellant, ‘Gonds are 
like beasts’. Therefore although in jaw the bond-servants 
have all kinds of rights, in fact their position is in vast 
numbers of cases that of a serf, and the law which should 
be their protection is actually one of the most potent instru- 
ments in their oppression. . Other factors besides public 
opinion which work to the disadvantage of the bond-servant 
are the aboriginal’s gullibility with regard to accounts and 
his amazing honesty in accepting them and. working them off. 

I might state that this and most of my criticisms apply to the 
auestion of aboriginal servants engaged by a non-aboriginal. 

‘ Gonds , generally treat , their farm-servants much better, and 
although they -do not give high remuneration they are. not 

31 
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generally oppressive employers . and they treat the servant 
as one of their own family, usually keeping him in their house 
and feeding him there. 

“An interesting fact brought out in this enquiry is that 
3 bond-servant who takes temporary employment on daily 
wages pays over the whole of his cash remuneration to his 
employer. An actual example of this in Mandla itself was 
the building of a house for Father Van Dorst : he found from 
enquiry that^some of the labourers engaged on the house were 
handing their whole wages over to their permanent masters. 

. The enquiry has also shown that bond-service is much more 
wide-spread than it was formerly thought to be. Facts are 
discovered slowly and with great difficulty, and even now 
much remains hidden.” 

269. If the system were totally, stopped at the moment, the 
majority of the opinions consider that the result would be chaotic, 
as the aboriginal would at once lose whatever credit he now 
has, while the agriculture of the ordinary district would be com- 
pletely dislocated; the latter fear has been expressed especially 
by the few employers who have answered the question. 
Mr. Hyde, as Administrator of Bastar, has had experience of ad- 
ministration of measures to stop the corresponding system there, 
but does not think that prohibition of the system would have a 
bad effect, especially if the prohibition were made applicable 
only to non-aboriginal employers. The fact. is, he points out, 
that malguzars and big cultivators have to have farm-servants 
and labourers have to find employment. His chief doubt is 
whether prohibition would have a good or a bad effect. The 
aboriginal frequently needs advances and certainly always asks 
for them, and often seems to prefer employment on the most 
harsh terms in return for an initial advance to employment on 
fairer terms without an advance. It is almost impossible to pro- 
hibit mutual arrangements like this between an employer and 
labourer; though the arrangement could be made unenforceable 
ip a court of law. If abolition could beaccomplished, it. would 
of course restrict the credit of the aboriginal who has nothing 
to pledge but his services. There is of course, Mr. Hyde remarks, 
much to be said for restricting credit amongst the poorer, classes 
in India, for when they get it, they have to pay so_ terrible a 
price for it, as shown by any enquiry into bond-service or into 
the transactions of rural moneylenders. Several experienced 
officers consider that there should be a total prohibition of the 
advance of money on the security of services, and, as we have 
seen, Mr. Symington, recommends this in his Bombay Report.. 
The view is expressed, that once the prohibition had become 
effective, all labourers would be employed on daily wages which 
in time would rise, once the power of the unscrupulous employer 
to exploit the backward classes and secure, a lifetime service on 
a miserable pittance were removed. I think however that the 
balance of wisdom lies with the view that it is better to regulate 
than to abolish. A large special staff would be needed to make 
abolition effective; the break with the past would be sudden 
and violent and -understood neither by the employer nor the 
:.labourec,:.'a.n;dJt- is. difficult to see-how the..aboriginal would finance 
■.■'iris ; marriages o;r .meet.-. his other i financial .obligatiops..:, ;/ v 
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270. As to the' form of legislation, there is general agreement 
with the suggestion that section 2 (vii) (g) of the Central Prov- 
inces -Moneylenders Act should be repealed or amended so as to 
bring advances to aboriginal and other agricultural labourers 
within the scope of that Act and provide for annual statements 
of account; this matter has already been dealt with in the pre- 
vious chapter in paragraphs 229 and 233. The suggestion that 
the annual accounts of each labourer should be made up by the 
employer-creditor in the presence of the debtor and two attesting 
witnesses is regarded as of little use because of the ignorance 
and illiteracy of the bond-servant and the ease with which the 
employer could deceive him as to the entries in the account and 
produce witnesses prepared to swear to whatever the employer 
wanted them to say. It might however be possible to provide 
for every farm-labourer a kind of rasid bahi analogous to that 
prescribed for tenants in the Central Provinces in which all details 
of the remuneration paid and repayments of debt should be 
made, these rasid baht to be in the possession of the labourer 
and to be produced when called for by revenue, police, forest or 
land records officers. It is also generally agreed that the law 
should regulate bonds by fixing the maximum advance, and there 
is much agreement with the idea of a presumed minimum wage, 
to be divided into an actual wage in cash or kind and a monthly 
credit towards the repayment of the advance. As to the maxi- 
mum period of service on the expiry of which the advance and 
any further advance taken should automatically be discharged, 
the three years suggested in the questionnaire meets with general 
approval. Lastly it is agreed that if any effective relief is to be 
given and if the legislation is to be enforced, labourers must be 
able to get summary remedy against harsh and illegal service- 
bonds from the nearest revenue court and not through the ex- 
pensive process of a civil suit, and that revenue officers should 
be empowered to act suo viotu without waiting for complaints. 
Mr. Hyde considers rightly that all interest on advances covered 
by service-bonds should be abolished. He points out that the 
fixing of a maximum advance is not really as important as fixing 
a time limit and a minimum wage, for if a maximum period of 
service is fixed under the Act, the amount of the advance will 
adjust itself as there will be no possible carry-over beyond that 
period. 

_ 271. All things considered, the most suitable model for 
legislation seems to be the recent Madras Agency Debt Bondage 
Abolition Regulation, 1940 (Madras Regulation III of 1940), 
which has been applied to the Partially Excluded Areas of Mad- 
ras. I quote below the Press Communique issued in the Fort 
St. George Gazette of the 23rd July 1940 in explanation of this 
measure : — 

“A system of debt bondage called ‘ gothV is practised in 
certain parts of the partially excluded areas in the districts of 
Vizagapatam and East Godavari in the Province of Madras. 
Under this system a labourer contracts debts which he agrees 
to repay by working for the creditor. The debts accumulate 
and are not entirely repaid so that the debtor will ordinarily 
' be in bondage to his creditor for life. In some cases the 
bondage extends to the debtor’s children. The Madras 
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Agency Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1940 (Madras 
Regulation III of 1940), abolishes this system and renders 
void all gothi agreements entered into after the commence- 
ment of the Regulation. The Regulation provides for writ- 
ten labour agreements under which advances intended to be 
repaid by labour can be regulated in an equitable manner. 
Any labour agreement entered into after the commencement 
of the Regulation by which a labourer agrees to. repay the 
advance with interest thereon by rendering service to the 
employer cannot be enforced if a copy thereof has not been 
filed in the office of the Agency Divisional Officer or other 
authority appointed by the Government or if the period for 
which the labourer is to perform service exceeds or is likely 
to exceed one year. The Government is given power to fix 
the standard of wages from time to time. If a standard of 
wages is not fixed, the wages of a labourer should not be 
less than Rs. 7 per mensem where he is not fed by the em- 
ployer and Rs. 4 per mensem where he is fed by the employ- 
er. Agreements under the old got hi system subsisting on 
the date of the commencement of the Regulation cannot be 
enforced unless they are settled in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down -in the Regulation. A labourer can free 
himself from the obligation to perform labour under an agree- ' 
ment at any time by paying off the balance of advance after 
deducting the value of labour already performed. The agree- 
ment will lapse on the death of the labourer and cannot be 
enforced against his heirs or his estate. If the jabourer with- 
holds the stipulated labour or docs not perform it with reason- 
able assiduity, the employer can terminate the agreement on 
one month’s notice and apply to the Agency Divisional Officer 
to recover the money value of labour not performed. Any 
person who obtains labour under the old gothi system or 
under any agreement which is void under the Regulation is 
punishable with fine which may extend to lw6 hundred . 
rupees or in default with imprisonment of cither description 
which may extend to six months. An employer who fails to 
file a copy of the labour agreement in the office of the Agency 
Divisional Officer or other person appointed by the Govern- 
ment or who does not carry out the conditions of the agree- 
ment entered into with the labourers also punishable with 
fine which may extend to two hundred rupees or in default 
with imprisonment of either description which may extend 
to six months. Any dispute between the employer and the 
labourer over the terms of a labour agreement can be settled 
by a Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar on application made to 
him. No civil court will have jurisdiction in any matter 
arising under the Regulation and no fee will be charged in 
connexion with any document, complaint, application or 
appeal filed by a member of a hill tribe under the Regula- 
tion. The Government trust that the employers of unskilled 
manual labour in the Agency areas will take all possible 
measures to see that the old gothi system of labour is 
abolished.” 

The text of the Regulation is printed, as Appendix H to this 

Report; A change that should in my opinion be made is to 

cancel all mention of interest in section 4 and to provide that 



labour agreements should be wholly void if there is any provi- 
sion for interest and to make the levy of interest a penal offense. 
The power given to the Provincial Government to fix a fair re- 
muneration under the explanation to section 4 is sound and the 
rates of Rs. 7 without food or Rs. 4 with food for districts where 
Provincial Government has not notified other rates would meet 
conditions in most of the backward districts of the province, but 
higher wages would be needed in the Melghat, Ycotmal, Nimar, 
and probably Chanda. Moreover in clause (3) of sec- 
tion 4 the maximum term during which the labour is to be per- 
formed under the agreement should be fixed at three years, for 
otherwise there will he wholesale evasion of the law and the 
amount of advances will be very small. I am not sure of the 
wisdom of the provisions in sections 2 (i) and 23 that nothing 
contained in the Regulation shall apply to the grant of advances 
not exceeding the equivalent of one month’s fair and equitable 
remuneration. It seems to me that by a scries of such advances 
during the period of an agreement the employer might as securely 
shackle the labourers’ freedom of contract as he can under the 
present unregulated system. Lastly, as already observed, the 
law should make offences under the Children (Pledging of 
Labour) Act, 1933, cognizable. 

272. There are other models, notably the Bihar Kamiauti 
Agreements Act, 1920. Section 4 of the Act provides that a hami- 
atili agreement made after the date of commencement of the 
Act shall be wholly void, — 

(o) unless the full terms of the agreement are expressed 
in a stamped document; 

( b ) unless the hamia is given a copy of the agreement; 

(c) if the term of service exceeds one year ; 

(</) unless the agreement provides for freedom from all 
liability in respect of the debt at the expiration of the period 
of service; and 

(e) unless it provides for fair and equitable remuneration. 
Section 5 of the Act provides that the agreement shall become 
void on the death of the hamia and that no liability shall survive 
against his heirs, and section 7 enables a master to institute pro- 
ceedings against a hamia who unjustifiably fails to work. 

273. The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, on 
page 434 of its report, quoted an extract from the Hazarribagh 
District Settlement Report of 1908 — 1915 dealing with the evils 
which the Act had attacked. The Commission concluded its 
observations by saying that "it. would appear that the hamia is 
too poor to set the law in motion, and that the Act has proved 
ineffective. The local Government announced their intention 
to adopt additional measures should the Act fail in its object, 
but so far nothing has been done.” Another main weakness 
of. the Act was that there was no penal clause and that every- 
thing was left to the civil courts which no hamia would move. 
There the matter still rests in Bihar, though it is recognized that 
the 1920. Act has been a failure, the view of the Government of 
Bihar, being that as legislation had failed to rescue the hamia from' 
his inertia and secure further response, further legislation would 
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be of doubtful value and future efforts would have to be made on 
indirect rather than direct lines; the chief obstacle to reform lay 
in the kamia s mentality, and it was felt that it might be possible 
to remove his fears by giving him secure rights in his homestead 
land (t.e., his ban). Schemes were also considered for establish- 
ing an agricultural colony and an industrial training school for 
former kamia labourers. These latter schemes were frustrated by 
the refusal of the kamia to settle in the proposed colony, in con- 
nection with which the industrial institute was to be run, and 
the following extract from a recent (1941) Bihar Government 
file on the subject shows the present position : — 

“The Provincial Government continue to examine 
methods which will encourage the kamias to become settled 
agriculturists and which will disarm their conservatism and 
their suspicion of new ways of life. Attempts are being made 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Palamau to find lands in 
Khasmahal or in the Wards and Encumbered Estates suit- 
able for settlement with the kamias and for cultivation. 

In this year’s budget a special provision of Rs. 900 has 
been made for the settlement qf selected lands in foresi 
areas with kamia families. The scheme is under the direa 
supervision of the Forest Department and Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Palamau. The object of the scheme is to re-afforest 
lands adjoining existing forests which were formerly covered 
with forest, but were later subjected to harmful cutting. It 
is proposed that the kamia families will in their respective 
allotments plant the trees required by the Forest Department 
and look after their growth. For this service they will be 
permitted to sow crops on that part of the lands which will 
not be needed for afforestation. The funds provided will be 
used to supply the kamias with farm stock and implements. 
It is hoped that the experiment will encourage the desire 
among the kamias for a more independent life, and if it 
succeeds similar experiments will be made in other forest 
areas. 

The late Ministry proposed to introduce a Bill to afford 
protection to landless labourers whose dwellings or huts do 
not form part of an agricultural holding and who are, there-, 
fore, liable to be evicted at the will of the owner of the land, 
but the question has been in suspense since the resignation 
of the Ministry. This Government are in sympathy with the 
proposal to give this protection to kamias and to the landless 
labourers and artisans in general, but they consider that a 
controversial measure of this character should await the re- 
storation of the normal constitutional machinery and they are 
of opinion that the problem of the kamia should be dealt 
with in isolation.” 

It may be added that the Bihar experience was fully considered 
before the Madras Resolution was drafted. It may be doubted 
whether there will be many kamia bond-servants put out of work 
by the proposed legislation in this province, but efforts should 
certainly be made to reserve, for them vacant ryotwari lands and. , 
where possible to excise. for .settlement by . landless labourers any. 
forest lands which would be more profitable under- cultivation , 
than under forest.- Bihar, as we have seen, thinks that further 
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legislation there should await the restoration of the normal con- 
stitutional machinery and should not be taken under a section 93 
regime. In my view the matter is urgent and a section 93 Act 
would have the advantage of being a useful full-scata experiment 
for a final measure to lac passed when the constitution is again 
working normally. _ A Regulation made for the Partially Exclud- 
ed Areas would give relief in some of the districts where it is 
most needed, but would not affect the open country of Chhattis : 
garh or any part of Nimar and Hoshangabad Districts, Morsi 
Taluq, Yeotmal District or the hhalsa of Chhindwara District. 
I should prefer therefore a section 93^ Act to take effect by notifi- 
cation in any areas that arc not Partially Excluded, and a Regu- 
lation in the same terms under section 92 (3) of the Government 
of India Act for Partially Excluded Areas for the reasons already 
1 given in paragraph 227 of the previous chapter. 

274. In the investigation of this subject papers have been 
obtained from the Resident of the Eastern States regarding the 
kabadi system in Rastar State and from the Government of 
Hyderabad regarding the measures taken to stop the same evil 
by the recent Bhageja Act. On the whole I believe that the 
Madras Regulation will be the best model. 

275. A member of the Servants of India Society, Mr. Dinkar 
Desai, is conducting an investigation into bond-service in India. 
I recommend that he should in due course be allowed to see the 
replies received from various districts in this province, as these 
will considerably assist him in his useful work. 





PART III 

NATION-BUILDING OTHER THAN EDUCATION 

" I ventured to say a short time ago that the health of the people was the most 
important subject for a statesman. It is a large subject. It has many branches. 
It involves the state of the dwellings of the people, the moral consequences of 
which arc not less considerable than the physical. It involves their enjoyment of 
some of the chief elements of niturc — air, light and water. It involves the regu- 
lation of their industry, the inspection of their toil. It involves the purity of their 
provisions, and it touches upon all the means by which you may wean them from 

habits of excess and brutality Well, it may be the policy of sewerage 

to a Liberal Member of Parliament. Hut to one of the labouring multitude of 
England, who has found fever always to be one of the inmates of his household — 
who has, year after year, seen stricken down the children of his loins on whose 
sympathy and support he has looked with hope and confidence, it is not a policy of 
sewerage but u question of life and death.” 

Disraeli (Speech defending the policy of the Public Health Dill, 1 876). 
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Gond Harvesters, Patan Tahsie, Jurmju'Ore. 



Fig. 12. Bringing in the harvest, Jugtaria village. 






CHAPTER IX.— WORK OF THE AGRICULTURE, VETE- 
RINARY, CO-OPERATIVE AND INDUSTRIES DE- 
PARTMENTS IN ABORIGINAL AREAS 

[Terms of reference (m) ] 

A. — Agriculture 

276. Prevention of land alienation, relief from debt and 
protection for the exploiter arc essential but only a part of what 
is necessary. The population grows and the once virgin soils of 
the uplands not only no longer yield the crops that they yielded 
when first broken from waste, but also, though each acre has to 
support more mouths, cannot yield what they did even after they 
had lost their virginity but could still be recuperated by the long 
resting fallows made possible by the size of the holdings of sixty 
years ago. Forsyth in The Highlands of Central India describes 
how, as cotton usurped more and more of the land in the Nagpur 
and Berar plains formerly devoted to food-grains, land in the 
plateau districts became more valuable, at the time when in most 
of the provinces the great Government reserves were being de- 
marcated and shifting cultivation was first being stopped, in the 
beginning by restriction to selected areas which grew constantly 
smaller. His picture is first of aboriginals carrying on their 
primitive hexvar or dahya cultivation : — 

"The labour of their peculiar system of cultivation, 
though severe, is of a fitful character, a few weeks of great 
toil being succeeded by an interval of idleness, broken only 
by aimless wanderings in the jungle. of hunting expeditions. 
Periods of rude plenty, when the rains have been propitious 
to the crops, the hunt successful and the crop of Mliowa 
abundant, have been succeeded by times of scarcity or even 
of want.” 

This naturally led to no thought of thrift ; the necessity of period- 
ically shifting their clearings and village sites in his view created 
a want of local attachment and an unsteadiness of occupation and 
temperament. Rather a superficial view this seems to me, in the 
light of my study of the economics of Hill Maria hexvar or penda- 
cutting clans, as originallv each clan, and within each clan each 
village, had its own traditional village and cultivation sites, as 
they still have in the few parts of the Central Provinces where 
hexvar is still allowed and is not ultra-regulated and ultra-restrict- 
ed by forest and revenue officers. In these long intervals of what 
Forsyth viewed as aimless. wanderings— actually of ritual hunts, 
gathering of roots and fruits, selection of the next year’s clear- 
ings, fishing, trapping and honey-taking — he complained of the 
Gond being debauched into drunkenness by Kalar . distiller- 
moneylenders who monopolised for long all the trade in timber 
and minor forcst-nroducc and paid the Gond and Korku in 
strong liquor. Before this where the aboriginal had worked as a 
farm-servant in the plains or in loan-partnership with a Hindu 
malguzar or "agricultural moneylender” he had at least Jb*ysn 
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paid wages in "wholesome grain or hard coin” ; now the univer- 
sal practice was — 

"to pay him in liquor, all except the pittance necessary 
to keep body and soul together in the way of food and rai- 
ment. Often the ICalars united the three trades, making the 
Gond cultivate an autumn crop of grain for his own subsist- 
ence and the trader’s profit at a season when forest opera- 
tions were impossible, exchanging his surplus grain for 
liquor immediately after, until he had him deep in his books 
again, and then sending him out to the forests to cut wood 
to repay him, and to purchase back some of his own grain 
for subsistence." 

Even then he notes how in the extension of cultivation in the 
province everywhere the aboriginal was "the pioneer of the more 
settled races in their advance against the wilderness. His capa- 
city for toil that would break the heart of a Hindu, his endurance 
of malaria and his fearlessness of the jungle qualify him for this 
function, and his thriftlcssness and hatred of being long settled in 
a locality as certainly ensure the fruits of his labour reverting as 
a permanancy to the settled races of the plains.” The process 
according to Forsyth was this. In the forest-fringe lands of 
Hindu landlords and Gond chiefs there were large areas of un- 
cleared cultivable land, and the aboriginals who “floated about” 
such lands in large numbers as wood-cutters and casual labourers 
could always be induced to break it up. Having no capital and 
no security, they were financed by the landlord, cither directly or 
standing as surety for a loan from the village sahukar, with money 
to buy a plough and a pair of bullocks, never at less annual 
interest than 24 per cent, and also were lent seed-grain and enough 
food to last till harvest, when double the quantity had to be re- 
paid. The process was a kind of partnership between the abori- 
ginal and the financier, the aboriginal's contribution being his 
personal labour and supervision. The control of the Ka.Iar by 
the introduction of a sound excise system saved the aboriginal m 
many areas from continual drunkenness and the passing of his 
earnings into the pockets of his Kalar exploiters. (Can we now 
carry through a similar process and save him from the thraldom 
to the ordinary moneylender _ and the Hindu settler who has 
ousted him from the lands which his great-grandfather cleared?) 
Forsyth describes the improvement in their character and thrifti- 
ness;. many, on savings from their wages as farm-servants or as 
railway navvies, settled down to cultivation on their own account. 
He instances two Korku in Nimar District who in 1867 cleared 30 
acres of light land and sowed it with tilli. Theyborrowed Rs. 80 
to buy bullocks and implements and two main (1,920 ]b.) juari 
to .eat. They harvested 6,150 lb. of tilli seed and sold it for 
Rs. 215, from which they repaid the cash loan with Rs. 20 interest 
and double the grain loan, the quantity delivered being worth 
Rs. 80. leaving them with Rs. 35 in hand and a “stocked farm", 
free of debt, after a .single, season. . As a comment on this, I 
quote an observation made by Mr. C. F. Waterfall, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.C.S., on page 17 of his 1925 Raipur and Drug Zamindaris 
Settlement Report : — 

“Tilli is another minor rains crop which is undoubtedly 
losing ground, though it was booming at last settlement. It 
is most important in the eastern tract, where cultivators, seek 
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to explain the tailing oft ns due to a succession of poor crops. 
Tin' real tea-on i* dva.t If- wane t? heme. broken. up every 
year, .u:J only flourishes in land which has just come 
under the piutt;h 

277, Settlement report,. ; -re full of ssceoimt* of the spread 
rtnf method* <•: eustiv -th-:r i-.r/ the aboriginal; . It was no; 
at! ntcrciy shifting cultivation or pioneer breaking of land from 
waste, Take the :«*lbw. jm» ; ivmsttt it' I.uc:c*Smith‘«. 1KV> Chanda 
Settlement Hep -*r t the s>* *!! o! tint Marta in constructing dam* 
for flnudir.g rice iamb v b.-Vn they ploughed whenever they 
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limner u> a »o*\ er level rur-ninn im- wooiten pipes in me 
embankment. Some of the rise to twenty feet above 

the stream bed, and are very substantial structures, flooding 
r.rgc areas. 


Tide traditional persist*: compare this account from Rno 
Hnhndur P. I jlohnjnnswaniyT 1922—21 Sironcha and Gnrchiroli 
Settlement Rcnort, paragraph 31 : — 

". Agriculture in parts of these gamindarh i* ar thorough 
as in rite most advanced kk'ilsi: tracts. One has simply to 
look at the extensive rice fields and "alias of the Madias 
to admire the almost mathematical levelling of their fields' 
embankments. The Madia Cloud has a. genius for rice culti- 
vation. He select*, the hot position area and with an 

intuition for irrigation !ay> out his fields one below the other 
so as to utilise water from the field above to that lower down, 
A natural stream or spring of water is generally never allowl 
ed to go waste by him. He so embanks and diverts the supply 
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!>>• ii system ol well arranged water-channels as to utilize the 
whole supply for his rice area, however distant it may he. 
r.ven in the remotest part of the ‘/.amimhrh agriculture has 
now developed beyond the domestic static and assumed the 
commercial static. The aboriginals constituting the greater 
part of tlte.-e znmindaris noisily live tin the early rice, small 
millets ami beans, while the heavy rice grown in the hit; 
.t {alias and embanked areas is exported to the markets." 

278. In December 1910 I saw some works of this kind 
recently constructed by Maria cultivators between Bli.imrngarh 
and I .aldri, and I have illustrated a typical Maria dam at Tonda- 
w.-tda in Bastar State opposite page Mb of The Maria (Smuts of 
Itasiar. Of Maria [>arl;a. ftciula or /io</» ami other varieties of 
shifting cultivation there is a full account in that hook* wltich 
holds good for the Mill Marta villages of Chanda District also, 
whore it has been described in Mr. Kcrawata’s recent report. I 
walked at and near Knvnkodi thromth old and rapidly recuperat- 
ing clearings and the as yet not fully harvested clearings of 1940. 
The yield had been extraordinarily heavy, but the labour that 
had gone to clearing, burning, raking the ashes, sowing, fencing 
and watching bad also been immense. Of this system Lucie- 
Smith wrote in bis 1869 Ucport. paragraph 232 : — 

‘‘For the vast wilderness cast of the Wyngungn it is the 
very best that could be devised. By it, year by year, more 
and more land is cleared of forest and made ready for the 
plough, and thus every Maria village has around it a very 
much larger area of open ground than would be the ease if 
the plough only were u-ed. No one who has passed through 
these great wastes, shut in by lofty trees and den-e masses 
of bamboo, and seeing, sometimes for days, not a trace of 
human habitation, cm fail to rejoice at the work lire anil 
axe are doing, It is of course important to prevent fire de- 
struction of forest containing valuable timber, and to arrange 
for reserves of jungle wood, grass, and bamboos near the 
cultivated tracts, hut this done, ttltyr.h culture should he 
encouraged. It would be idle to c picula*c upon the changes 
in temperature and in rain-fall the clearance of the forests 
would entail, for even if the population increase to its full, 
and coal mines, railways, and river navigation bring all the 
prosperity we hope they will, yet, in all human probability 
the youngest teak seedling now springing into life will have 
grown old and withered to dust before the eastern wilderness 
shall have sensibly decreased.” 

That last prophecy looks like fulfilment : stand on the summit 
of Surjagarli hill iri the centre of Ahiri Znmindnri, and still when- 
ever you look, north, south, cast and west, all Sironcha and 
Gnrchiroli Tahsils and the Abujhmar Hills of Bnstar to the north 
are one vast forest with only here and there small yellow patches 
indicating village-sites and cultivation. Yet there is now this 
difference. Suddenly, without warning, and, so far as can he 
seen, without any order from Government, this podu cultivation 
was stooped in Ahiri and the Garchiroli zamindaris shortly after 
the 1922 — 24 settlement. The settlement report merely says that 


•In Chapter VII. 
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the siwai income under the heads jalapod or shifting cultivation 
and iron smelting was omitted from assessment under standing 
orders, this income being ignored so that in case it damaged the 
forests Government interference might be justified : the income 
from iron-smelting was waived because the small output was 
worked by primitive methods and confined to the manufacture of 
agricultural implements; moreover the property in all minerals 
belonged to Government and not to the zamindars (actually the 
charge levied by the zamindars was not for the iron ore, but for 
the charcoal used for smelting). Up to the last settlement 
jalapod or podu was going on in every Garchiroli zamindari 
except Gewardha, but the total area was said to be only 993 acres; 
the Settlement Officer reported that it was never allowed in big 
tree forests with good class limber, but only in areas where the 
jungle was sparse and the timber had no market value; the area 
was cropped for two years and then abandoned and after ten 
years again produced a smaller forest growth worth burning for 
cultivation. The rent on each clearing was recovered in grain 
and not in cash, the amount per axe varying from 3 kuro in 
Kotgal to 10 kuro in Rangi Zamindari. In the first year in level 
country the crop sown was always light rice, and in the second 
kodon , kitlki or similar small millets; the rent charged in the 
second year was always less than in the first. Rao Bahadur 
Lakshmanswamv commented that it was the privilege of carrying 
on this shifting cultivation that contributed indirectly to settled 
occupation and its expansion, and suggested that its withdrawal 
would probably unsettle the present occupants, a prophecy that 
has been fulfilled in the areas bordering on Bastar; the relatives 
of the minor zamindar of Jharapapra complained bitterly to me 
in my tour that owing to the prevention of jalapod * many Maria 
families had migrated over the border into Bastar State where 
there is no prohibition. The Rao Bahadur advocated no inter- 
ference under present conditions with jalapod; the area was 
trifling and the forest valueless, the privilege added to the 
contentment of the Maria, and the zamindars, in view of the 
increasing value of their forests since the advent of the railway 
and better communications, were sufficiently restricting the area 
of jalapod and charging higher rates in the areas nearer the 
khalsa and the railway than in the remote zamindaris. His 
advocacy failed, for soon afterwards some Deputy Commissioner 
stopped jalapod, though in 1930 his successor could not trace 
any actual order to this effect. Several zamindars, however, 
complained to me that in the past they had been fined for allow- 
ing jalapod, and in a representation made to me at Murumgaon 
on. January 1st 1941, they were all perturbed over, their frequent 
fining by the Deputy Commissioner under section 202, Land 


■Porfu is strictly sneaking daliya ; a level piece of land covered with forest 
growth is selected, the jungle cut down completely in January or February and the 
wood left. to dry. In May it is burnt but theie is .no ploughing. After a few 
showers light rice, kodon, kutki, smear, mandia, . bajra and popat are sown and 
broadcast. Jala or khamori is practised on low-lying plots where water naturally 
collects in the rains. These plots have generally no forest growth but grass and 
wood from the adjacent forests are cut and when dry spread over the plot and 
burnt in May. There is no ploughing. Rice is the only crop sown and is 
broadcast at the beginning of the rains. Clearly there should be no restriction at 
all of j ala ; the adjacent forests are commercially worthless and the lopping of 
undergrowth and boughs does no harm. 
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Revenue Act, for alleged cutting without permission of high 
tree forest^ when their ryots broke up new lands for cultivation; 
they then invariably burn the cleared forest growth and raise the 
first crop in the ashes by the traditional method. The zamindars 
said that there had been no justification for stopping jalapod 
and that if it were confined to worthless miscellaneous forest from 
which they at present derived no income it would bring in some- 
thing to them and above all would save the ryots from the effects 
of such rice failures as those of 1939 and 1940. Actually in 1939 
the Maria, rather than face further rice failures, started cutting 
podu (also kno.wn as sampod in the east of Garchiroli) in that 
tahsil and the adjacent Partially Excluded Zamindaris of Drug, 
where this attitude is said to have been stimulated by emissaries 
of Sarjuprasad, tlm leader of the agrarian agitation in Dondi- 
Lohara. In Ahiri Zamindari hill slope cultivation ( penda ) con- 
tinues unchecked in the Kuvakodi tract and some adjacent 
villages on the' borders of the hills around Lahiri. In 1917 
Mr. W. E. Ley, C.I.E., when Deputy Commissioner, inaugurated 
an active policy of discouraging betvar and encouraging plough 
cultivation. He decided to allow no bevar outside village areas, 
to make the headman of each village responsible for reporting 
the name of each hcicnr-cultivator and the area (as measured 
by bamboos) cut and sown by him, and to charge the same rent 
rate as for plough land. Any failure to report any cultivation con- 
travening the orders was to be punished in the first place by a 
heavy penal rent and, if repeated, by total prohibition of all 
bewar in the village at fault. The Maria, it was said, were so 
apprehensive of complete prohibition of bevar that the punish- 
ment of forbidding such cultivation in a village would have a 
great effect and probably the mere threat would be enough. 
This drastic restriction was to be introduced into all the villages, 
except in the country east of the Parlafcofa or Kothari river, i.e., 
except in the mountainous country of the Hill Maria, projecting 
like a promontory into Bastar, and without any valuable teak; 
there the restriction was not to be enforced for the present (and 
has not been enforced to the present day). The proposals were 
explained to several hundred gaita or village headmen assembled 
at Ahiri at the end of Mr. Ley’s tour and they are said to have 
admitted the justice of the system and promised to help to \vork 
it. Since then, however, jalapod has practically been entirely 
prohibited except in the Hill Maria tract, and at every camp at 
which I halted during my tour in Ahiri, the Maria pressed for 
permission to revive it. In my view their wishes should be met. 
It should not be difficult to regulate jalapod or podu by fixing 
regular chaks lo be felled in two-yearJv rotations. When the 
present prohibition was first enforced tne miscellaneous forests 
were allowed to grow up just as they were, with all the old high 
stumps and crooked stumps surviving from past podu. Even the 
patches of teak are often useless because they have been allowed 
to shoot from old undressed stumps. Most of this vast forest 
around Surjagarh and Bhamragarh and Jharawandi is quite use- 
less commercially and will remain so indefinitely unless good 
teak can be sown. In Panabaras Zamindari some forty years ago 
the Court of Wards initiated the practice of requiring podu 
cultivators to sow teak seed in their clearings before they 
abandoned them. This contributed materially to the growth of 
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the fine forest that is now so valuable an asset of this estate. 
Talking to Maria at my camps and marches in Alnri, Jharapapra, 
Aundhi, Koracha, Murumgnon, Rnngi and Dhanora Zamindaris, 
I found them most receptive of this idea. 1 he economic salva- 
tion of the Maria country in recent years has been the great 
growth of departmental ’forest operations at Allapalli, and the 
Maria were therefore quick to appreciate the idea that conserva- 
tion of tiic remaining teak and the growth of teak in areas now 
to be selected for that purpose and sown with teak seed at the 
end of podtt cultivation would bring facilities like those at 
Allapalli far nearer to their villages in the days of their grand- 
children. They would, incidentally, welcome the leasing bv 
Government of remaining patches of poor teak forests in Ahiri 
around Surjagarh and elsewhere, provided that in the reservation 
more care' is taken to protect village grazing and nistar rights 
that was done in the forest settlement of the present Ahiri leased 
forest. Besides areas of which podu is thus allowed for teak 
regeneration, there should also be fixed areas around each village 
where it may continue indefinitely. 

279. In their present mood the Maria will not wait long 
without again taking the law into their mvn hands and cutting 
podu. One or two more years of failure of rice crops might sec a 
general recrudescence of unrestricted shifting cultivation. The 
aboriginal zamindars of Garchiroli except perhaps I’alasgarh can 
be relied upon to see that podu is not excessive and docs not 
destroy commercially valuable jungle. In Ahiri effective work can 
only be done if the new Manager whom the zamindar has promised 
to appoint will take immediate steps to work out a proper scheme 
for the management of the forests with the help of regulated podu. 
Expert forest advice must he taken as to the areas needed for 
regencratjon after clearing, felling and podu. and as to the areas 
around villages where podu can safely be allowed for so long as 
can be foreseen. In all this the fullest co-operation can easily 
be obtained from the Maria through their g/iibi and the acudia 
or headmen of groups ( patli ) of villages, whose authority re- 
mains real and unchallenged. Careful planning and sympathetic 
execution of the scheme should secure the economic position and 
contentment of the Marin for as long as can be foreseen. Above 
all the method of threats should be abandoned and an effort made 
to enlist their sympathy with the measures to be undertaken, even 
to entrust their execution to their headmen. 


280. Though this does not really arise in the present con- 
text, I should mention that formerly cock-fighting bazars 
were a favourite pastime of the Maria as they still arc in Bastar 
State; the Lahiri and Oikal bazars were famous in adjacent parts 
of Bastar also. At my Lahiri camp 1 was amazed to find tlm* 
this had been totally stopped by officious police action on thr 
theory that it contravened the Gambling Act. There was mi 
passing of cash in betting between aboriginals. All tha 
happened was what happens still in most of Bastar; the owner o 
the winning cock took the defeated bird of his rival, whethel 
alive or dead. Even those who tied iron spurs or knives on tn 


... *®ee ParaGraph 570 of Mr. H. S. Kamath's recent report on Grozin? a nr. 
Ivutar in the Central Provinces Estates. 
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the cock’s legs used only small knives. This way of increasing 
the cock’s natural armament is regarded generally as cruel though 
a Maria argued with me that if it meant a quicker death for a 
cock it was not cruel. However, the gaita all undertook that if 
cock-fighting were allowed, the iron spurs would not be per- 
mitted and that there would be no betting in cash or grain, but 
only the defeated birds passing hands. Thoughtless officiousness, 
such as that which stopped this local cock-fighting merely because 
in the non-aboriginal villages cock-fighting invariably is cruel to 
the birds and amounts to public gambling, is typical of the lack 
of imagination with which all that gives colour to aboriginal 
life is frowned ujmn by the petty officials. In this case I believe 
that the prohibition emanated from an inexperienced European 
District Superintendent of Police. The matter is not entirely 
irrelevant in a chapter on agriculture, because the game cock 
comes from a fine breed of poultry. 

281. I leave on record a file which contains accounts of the 
methods in which shifting cultivation is practised still in the 
province, notably (besides the Maria country) in the Baiga Chak 
of Mandla District, in the Baihar and Satgarh zamindaris, in the 
Lormi forest reserves, in the north of Pandaria Zaminaari, in 
parts of Chhindwara Jagirs and of the Government forests adjoin- 
ing Pachniarhi, and (by the Kamar) in Bindra-Nawagarh. It is 
also practised by the Korku in the south-west Melghat and in 
villages not far from Kukru in Bhainsdehi Tahsil. It survives in 
the Korku-owncd Barinm-Pa'gara Jagir of Hoshangabad*, where 
it should not be interfered with. 

282. The success of regulated bewar as a means of content- 
ing and settling,, the wilder Baiga and Bhumia is strikingly illus- 
trated by the experience of, the Forest Department around Lormi 
in Bilaspur Forest Division. Mr. Verrier Ehvin m The Baiga 
gives a long account of the meaning of bexar cultivation^ in the 
mythology and culture of the Baiga. I have dealt with the 
subject at some length in oaragraphs 96 to 100 of The Aboriginal 
Problem in the Balaghat District, and my recommendations there 
are summarised in items 18 to 21 of Appendix V. On my remarks 
in' paragraph 55 of my Mandla Notes that the Baiga of the Chak no 
longer worry much over plough cultivation lacerating the breasts 
of Mother Earth and being a major sin, Mr. Elwin particularly 
emphasizes that the Baiga of the Chak are not representative of 
the tribe as a whole, having been subject to very vigorous pro- 
paganda for the past sixty years by the Forest Department, so 
that naturally they would either come to lose their belief in 
their old ideas or at least would say that they had lost them, just 
as in Bastar State the Maria and Muria will tell you, if you ask 
them, that they have given up beef-eating, although beef is still 

•An absurd instance of the difference between two districts is found in the 
Almod and Pachmarhi jagirs which have some villages in Hoshangabad and some in. 
Chhindwara District; in the Chhindwara villages betear is allowed, in the Hoshang- 
abad villages it is not. Therefore the villagers of Rorighat have to walk three or 
four miles furthei than they really need to the betear plots which they have been 
allowed over the border in Chhindwara District, The best way of ' avoiding su'-h 
divergencies of administration and ensuring that all aboriginals in the estates are 
treated alike would be to transfer their few Hoshangabad villages to Chhindwara 
District ; nothing is gained by retaining them in Hoshangabad and there is so much 
jagir forest in Rorighat that regulated betear there could do no harm. ' 
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universally eaten with as much a relish as ever throughout most 
of Bastar. Recently in Dindori Tahsil, he said, the police had 
had to arrest a couple of Baiga, who had actually taken to a lire 
of crime because their' bewar had been stopped ; they said in 
effect that since they were how being made to give up bewar and 
so live a life of sin, they might as well go the whole hog and 
sin in all other ways as well. 

283. What now remains of shifting cultivation does no 
harm to anyone and on the contrary- keeps contented the most 
primitive people in the province, such as the Hill Maria, the 
Baiga, the Kamar, the Bharia-Bhumia or the Korwa. On no 
account should it be stopped, nor should the power to stop it 
rest with District Officers ; it should be stopped only by a con- 
sidered order of the Provincial Government in a matter affecting 
the special responsibility of the Governor for the peace and good 
government of the Partially Excluded Areas and the safeguarding 
of a legitimate interest of the aboriginal minority. 

284. To return to the main theme of this Chapter, aborigi- 
nal agriculture, some more quotations from settlement reports 
show the course of events in typical areas. In paragraph 126 of 
his Bilaspur Zamindaris Settlement Report Mr. Wills described 
how in 1866 when the first settlement began there were rough 
tribal boundaries between village and village, and the traditional 
limits of the lands within which each village (my Bastar 
experience would lead me to say clan) could practise bewar 
cultivation (known in Bilaspur as bear a) were accurately 
known to the villagers, especially to the village Baiga or priest. 
There was an enormous disparity in the size of the villages and, 
generally^ speaking, the more remote the villages, the larger the 
areas which they covered. This Mr. Wills thought to be due 
to the gradual development of local agriculture. The introduc- 
tion of settled rice cultivation in the remoter parts of the Satgarh 
had been fairly recent, and when first introduced, did not oust 
the traditional bewar altogether ; the two systems continued side 
by side, as they still continue in the remotest villages; and long 
after rice had been accepted as the staple local product, the 
tenants continued to regard their bewar rights over an extensive 
tract of adjoining forest as a valuable asset. In the level 
countty where the population was dense and the jungle more 
accessible, the absence of forest protection had by the time of 
the first Settlement in 1866 already laid the country bare, bewar 
rights had been forgotten, the tenantry was exclusivelv devoted 
to regular cultivation, and the waste land had been broken up 
into a number of hamlets which developed soon into inde- 
pendent villages. As to the growth of cultivation, after noting 
that the Bhumia, Binjhwar, Mahoto, Korwa and others were 
still practising bewar in the hills, Mr. Wills continued — 

“Plough cultivation was probably introduced by Gond 
and Kawar immigrants from the east and north who con- 
quered the earlier inhabitants and enslaved them or drove 
them to the hills. • Introduced at first doubtless as 'a con- 
comitant of the bcora, with rice fields in the hollows and 
beora cultivation on the slopes above it, the plough has 
gradually superseded the axe altogether, except in the case 
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of dahiya cultivation, which consists of felling small trees 
and brushwood over a small area, firing them and, after 
ploughing the ashes into the field, sowing it with rice. 
But the introduction of rice cultivation necessarily involved 
in shallo>v and uneven soil the embankment of the fields, 
and the immediate consequence of such embankments was 
to put a final stop to shifting cultivation. In the adjoining 
Mandla District, where, as here, there is a wide tract of coun- 
try occupied by aboriginals, the staple is wheat, which requires 
no embankments. Hence, though the Mandla Gond is 
socially just as advanced as the Kawar of Bilaspur, yet in 
that district, as also in the adjoining jungles of the Pandaria 
zamindari, wholesale migration from one site to another is 
to this day a common feature of the agricultural system. 
On the other hand, in the northern zamindaris of Bilaspur 
shifting cultivation (except in the case of bcora) is unknown. 
As soon as a tenant has embanked his fields he has sunk 
capital in his cultivation which he cannot withdraw. Indi- 
viduals may, under the influence of superstitious fear, 
abandon their holdings. Even bodies of tenants may depart 
as a protest against some outrage on their social system, 
such as would be involved in imposing on them a 'headman 
of a foreign caste. But these are exceptions. As a rule 
once a tenant has settled in a village hcremains there per- 
manently, and it is this which gives stability to the agricul- 
tural system of the tract. Nor within the village do the 
tenants shift their cultivation. If it is rice land, they have 
embanked it. If it is any other kind of cultivation, they 
will have at least cleared the jungle to make room for it, 
and will perhaps have fenced it round to protect it from pig 
and deer. Hence they claim a permanent title in all their 
fields and, though they may leave some of them fallow 
perhaps for years together, yet retain the right to exclude 
every other tenant from their occupation. But while the 
permanency of cultivation in the villages of the Satgarh is 
a great asset, yet the general standard of cultivation is still 
many degrees removed from that prevailing in the khalsa. 
It is still diffuse; and how much room there is for improve- 
ment can best' be shown by contrasting a village of the 
normal forest type in these estates with an ordinary village 
in the khalsa. In the first place the houses in the forest 
village will be ‘wide apart, those in the khalsa village will be 
closely set together. The former will all be thatched, of 
the latter many will be tiled. In the khalsa the fenced 
garden by the tenant’s house is of minor importance to him. 
He may grow a few condiments in it, and a little tobacco 
for his private use, but that is all. In the forest, on the 
other hand, the hari is of real importance. It will often 
extend over half an acre, the greatest pains are taken in 
fencing it, practically the whole of the available manure is 
devoted to it and it yields two important crops. The first 
is maize or jondhri , which ripens very early and gives the 
tenant sustenance for a couple of months before the rice is 
cut. When the jondhri is over mustard (snrson) is com- 
monly sown after it, and yields a valuable crop which goes 
a long way towards paying the tenant’s rent. The contrast 
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with the villages of the open country is equally marked when 
we consider wheat, rice and minor crop land. As regards 
wheat, little need be said, for there arc only some 
acres under the crop throughout the Satgarh, according to 
our attestation papers. It is frequently sown broadcast, is 
never given the .benefit of a rotation of crops, and is never 
weeded and never embanked. In all these respects its culti- 
vation compares unfavourably with the common practice of 
the kJtalsa. In regard to rice there is a similar inferiority 
of method. The rice fields in a village of the normal forest 
type are neither weeded nor manured, and arc seldom asked 
to support an after-crop of linseed, tirad , etc., as in the 
khalsa. All the tenant’s manure has been absorbed by the 
bari or by a patch of cotton land. Mis rice land must 
depend for extraneous fertilization on the dead leaves or 
ashes from the last forest fire which may be swept into it by 
drainage from the surrounding jungle. To cope with the 
weeds the tenant depends solely on his method of sowing. 
But for the danger from weeds the ordinary broadcast sowing 
(known as batar) would be universally employed. It 
becomes necessary however every few years to defer sowing 
for some weeks to let weeds declare themselves and give the 
cultivator a chance of ploughing them up. Meanwhile the 
fields have filled with water, and the methods of sowing 
germinated seed ( Ichi ) or of transplanting the young rice 
plants from an adjoining nursery (rope), must be employed. 
Both these methods are comparatively laborious and are 
only adopted as a measure of protection against the weeds 
which the cultivator never thinks of eradicating by hand. 
An easy style of cultivation is the more necessary because, 
though the lakabata system of the khalsa was never in 
vogue in these estates, the tenant’s holdings are, owing to 
the configuration of the average village, just as inconmact 
and difficult to deal with. The rice land is mainly confined 
to the small channels and ravines which scour the village 
surface. Great distances will often separate one group of 
fields from another, and render every field operation, from 
sowing to harvesting, a serious consideration. Then again 
the minor crop cultivation in a forest village is of a low 
order. Knowing that there is abundant land at his disposal 
and that there are but few restrictions on the extension of 
cultivation, the tenant often prefers not to cultivate the 
same tikra (non-rice land) continuously. After two or 
three years cultivation, the virgin soil deteriorates 
and the tenant then leaves the field fallow for some 
years until it has regained its strength. That this svstem of 
resting fallows is luxury and not a necessity is demonstrated 
by the poverty of the soil in which minor crops are con- 
tinuously grown in khalsa villages where there is no land to 
spare. 

• mi ‘ B , ut 5t not be supposed that all their 

villages are of the normal forest tvpe which I have been 
contrasting with the khalsa. There are many villages in 
northern zammdans, especially in Korba on the khalsa 
border where khalsa methods have already been adopted- 
iilsewhere also immigrants have introduced open-country 
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methods, or some of them, into a number of villages, and 
these win their way in the neighbourhood as the pressure 
of population increases and the people are forced to adopt 
less diffuse and more intensive methods. Nor must the 
mistake be made of assuming that the inferiority of cuhivat- 
ing methods in the zamindaris is wholly due to apathy and 
want of competition among the cultivating classes. To 
some extent undoubtedly the light pressure of the popula- 
tion on the land favours a less strenuous style of agriculture. 
But it is impossible to see the years of toil which have been 
spent in substantially embanking the larger rice channels with- 
out realising that the people are in no wise wanting in. 
energy when circumstances arise to call it forth. They are 
sadly deficient in capital. because they have as yet made no 
attempt to develop their agricultural credit. * Hence the 
number of improvements— irrigation tanks and cross embank- 
ments, and channels for diverting water to the fields — is 
small and the tojal outlay on them insignificant. But their 
industry is not at fault. Some of the points in regard to 
which I have drawn unfavourable comparison with the 
khalsa are such as arc the natural result of circumstances. 
For instance, the absence of double-cropping in rice 
land is not merely the result of the zamindari tenant’s 
laziness. The scattered position of the rice fields, frost in 
the cold weather months, and the difficulties of protecting 
the second crop from the ravages of deer, arc all factors 
which may well decide the average tenant to turn his hand 
to forest labour rather than protract operations in his fields. 
Again, the difficulty in procuring casual labour and the 
remarkable encouragement to undergrowth of all kinds 
resulting from the proximity of forest are reasons which 
probably restrain the tenant from any attempt to weed his 
fields by hand. The outturn of the crops, is undoubtedly 
less — except in the very best rice, positions— than that which 
would be obtained by an experienced cultivator from the 
plains. But I would be inclined to attribute the bulk of this 
defect to the natural disadvantages under which the forest 
cultivator labours. As the country opens out and opportu- 
nities arise for applying superior methods it will probably 
be found that the Gonds and Kanwars are on the average 
just as intelligent in the matter of field work as the ordinary 
khalsa cultivator, and of a rather more industrious dis- 
position.” 

285. The further advance of agriculture in the Satgarh in 
the next 20 years is shown in the following extract from the 
Settlement Report of 1928—30 (Mr. Jayaratnam’s) : — 

“The increase in the double-cropped area is .... 
24,000 acres in the Satgarh .... striking evidence of 
the agricultural progress .... during the last 20 years. 
The question has been asked whether there has been an 
advance . ' . . in methods of cultivating rice in the 

Satgarh. The implements used have not changed; the 
plough is the same light one — home-made of sarai — embank- 
ing is done with the kuri, and the only other implement used 
is the ko par for leyelling. Some gaontias near Katghora 
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have experimented with iron ploughs. Put ? ,e . P ro ‘ 
gressive denning of the field? there is :i con*tderah!v larger 
area sown dry (hurra and hater) at present, a method which 
gives a much lamer outturn. Kield after field which twenty 
and thirty years ago would have been choked with weeds, 
if sown early, are now prepared for sowing in the hoi 
weather. lxhi sowing is. however, still extensively 
practised in order to clear the fields of weeds. 1 he area 
transplanted is 3,200 acres against 1,300 acres at settlement. 
This method of rice cultivation is peculiar to the thickly 
populated Pctulra villages on the Uewa border. Manuring 
and weeding are rare, though the advantages «>i the former 
arc recognbicd and some of the better rice fields arc weeded. 
The difficulty in the way of the extension of the practice of 
manuring, even if sufficient manure were available, lie 1 - in 
the heavy rush of water over the fields after the early torren- 
tial downpours of rain: and the return for the labour 
involved in weeding scattered fields is not considered to be 
worth while. The fields, however, receive a. certain amount 
of manure from the debris <4 the surrounding jungles, and 
weeds are periodically killed by Mi: operations. Rice in 
the ten gar fields is rarely, if ever, hiasied. A considerable 
quantity of rice of the early hater, hi and dahi varieties is 
sown on the iihras. In the remoter tracts, particularly of 
Korha, Matin and I’prora, it was the practice until recently 
to heap brushwood cut from the neighbouring slopes on to 
the fields below, and to fire them at the end of the hot 
weather for ash manure. This modified type of hcora is 
now practically extinct, though the heavy outturns arc still 
spoken of by the tenants The standard of rice cultivation 
is surprisingly high and the skill and industry displayed by 
the aboriginal, particularly the Kamvar, in constructing lib 
rice fields, undeterred by the stupendous labour involved 
in cutting into sloping land, embanking channels and level- 
ling the broken surface is truly worthy of admiration. The 
manner in which water is diverted through channels or 
drained by tan across tihtas and the base of hills all testify 
to the intelligence and foresight of the cultivator. 

"Pure rahi cropping is limited in the hills. In Pcndra, 
there has been a remarkable extension in the wheat area 
stimulated by the demand for it at the Pcndra Road market, 
and in the belt of black soil villages near the railway hodo 
has very largely given place to wheat and minor rahi crops. 
The growing of barley (java) and gram on the extensive silt 
areas on _ the banks of rivers and nullahs in the Matin 
zamindnri is specially worthy of notice. Java is a favourite 
article of food with the Singrolia-Gond who forms the 
backbone of the tenantry in this estate. 

"The minor crops— hodo. kutki. hirva, ramtilli, and so 
on— receive but scant attention. They arc grown on tikras 
much of which is not free from scrub or thin forest growth 
ihc usual rotation on new land is lilli the first vear, hodo 
the next, ramtilli and huthi the third year and then a rest 
varying from two to five years. The statistics in para- 
graph 17 (ti) show to what extent the quality and qunntitv 
of minor cropping has improved. 
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"No description^ the agricultural practice of the Satgarh 
will be complete without a reference to the cultivation of 
mustard ( sarson and rai ) and maize ( makai or hondri) in 
' the bans. These haris are half an acre to an acre in size and 
are substantially fenced round and. carefully manured. In 
the more remote villages, sarson is even grown on level 
Ultras round the village site after burning a thick layer of 
brushwood on them. 

"On the. borders of Korea and Sirguja, in the extreme 
north of Matin and Upro.rn, one can still sec primitive jungly 
methods with patch cultivation in forest clearings in which 
the axe and fire play a more important part than the plough. 
ICorwas on the Kerala hills in Korba, and Bhumias on the 
border hills in Kcnda and Pandaria still practise beora to 
some extent. These regions are inaccessible and are of no 
economic value, and they afford a sanctuary to the rapidly 
diminishing colonies of the most primitive people in these 
estates. A word in regard to them here will not be out of 
place. . Beora cultivation on remote hill slopes, or 
depressions, from which such timber as there may be cannot 
be exploited can do no damage to the economic prosperity 
of the district. The Korwas and Bhumias take to plough 
cultivation with reluctance, but that they will do so in time 
is proved by the colonies of them, particularly the former, 
who have settled in one or two of the forest villages of 
Korba. The complete extinction in the district of these 
rapidly disappearing tribes cari only be prevented by secur- 
ing to them beora patches in such areas as are of no value 
as forests, provided also, of course, that the cutting 
controlled." 

The report says that the occupied area in the Satgarh had 
increased since 1906 — 10 by 125,000 acres or 31 per cent, and that 
each year 6,000 more acres had been broken from waste, while the 
cropped area had increased by 104,086 acres. In every 100 acres 
thus newly occupied 91 had been kept under continuous cultiva- 
tion, and it was obvious that there had been — 

“A real and genuine gain of agricultural assets, and 
expansion has not been of that predatory kind which, at. a 
first glance of the statistics, one may be inclined to infer in 
regard to an aboriginal tenantry inhabiting undeveloped 
tracts of wild country. Concurrently. with the breaking up 
of waste land, the process of embanking open land for rice 
cultivation has gone on, and, excluding the areas summarily 
settled by Mr. Wills, the excess embanked area is 70,199 
acres. These figures show that, during the last twenty years, 
a vast amount of agricultural activity has been.steadily^ and 
unostentatiously pursued in these outlying zamindaris.” 

286. Mr. Wills’ view that long resting fallows are a luxury 
even on barra soils may be contrasted with the view of Mr. Lillie 
in paragraph 5 of his Mandla Settlement Report of 1928 : — 

"A very large area (of Mandla District), 39 per cent is 
either new or old fallow. . This extensive fallowing, is in the 
main the result of the aboriginal system of cultivation of 
barra. Since this soil will not. bear a continuous crop, the 
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practice is to crop the land for three continuous years, the 
usual rotation being jagni in the first year, which is supposed 
to increase the outturn of the kodon and kutki crops which 
follow in the second and third year, respectively. After 
three years the soil is exhausted, and is left fallow for five 
to seven years. This method has been aptly described 
as rotating cultivation, about one-third of the poor land being 
cultivated in succession for three years at a time, and then 
left to recover. The use of manure is unknown over almost 
the whole of the district.” 


The commonest crops on these barra fields are kodon and 
kutki, of which Mr. Waterfall observes in paragraph 18 of his 
Raipur and Drug Zamindaris Settlement Report that though 
these are the favourite staple of the aboriginal and very hardy 
crops calling for little outlay or trouble, they are crops for new 
land, and are wasteful in that the outturn is small and two or 
more years’ fallowing after cropping is necessary. They are 
never manured, but then the Agriculture Department has till 
recently only regarded them as worthless “birdseed”, though 
nutrition experts find them to have a higher food value than rice. 
The Land Records returns still lump them together, though 
not only are they very distinct in growth and appearance but 
kutki can be sown long after kodon on land prepared too late 
for kodon sowing, and has two varieties, bhadeli ripening in 
Bhadon and kartakya ripening in Kartik month ; in Chhattisgarh 
the latter variety is known as mai and, sown in black soil mixed 
with tur, is harvested as late as January. 

287. Not all backward areas can show progress like the 
Satgarh. There is a definite retrogression for example in the 
Chhindwara Jagirs, as the table below shows : — 




Acres under 



Kharif crops 

Rabi 

— ^ 

crops 

Jagir 

, — ■< 

k. , K 

- — o 

1915-16 

1939-40 

1915-16 

1939-40 

Pagara 

4S.327 

43,705 

7,058 

12,227 

Parhmarhi 

9,184 

7,428 

1,149 

1,543 

Alrnod 

. . 2,444 

2,731 

632 

544 

Bhardagarh . . 

4,074 

3,610 

383 

381 

Gorabhghat . . 

1,013 

1,004 

108 

188 

Bariam-Pagara 

859 

662 

56 

110 

Sonpur 

32,362 

24,844 

6,411 

7,835 

Batkzkhapa 

20,828 

16,146 

778 

1,333 

Harrai .. 

26,453 

18,229 

2,901 

3,749 

Gorpani 

5,348 

4,700 

497 

867 

Total 

.. 150,892 

123,059 

19,973 

28,777 


In Pagara, bordering on the plains of the Narbada valley, 
the fall in kharij is made up for by an increase in rabi, chiefly 
under gram and wheat-gram, and there has thus been improve- 
ment though even in that estate the cropped area has fallen by 
5,054’ acres since 1937-3S, and kodoir-kutk: still occupies 22,000 
acres against 23,500 at settlement. The fall m khan j area almost 
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everywhere is mainly a fall of hodon-kuthi, a sign of soil exhaus- 
tion, but the areas under the lucrative jagni, ramtilli and tilH 
hharif oilseed areas have also declined in the jngirs from 33,937 
to 20,475 acres. Of kharif crops only maize, the main bari crop 
of the area, has more than held its own, which lends point to 
my general view that we should concentrate in backward areas 
on the intensely manured bari or homestead lands,/ the plot 
around the house whereon the cattle are penned. 

288. What has the Agriculture Department done to teach 
the aboriginal better methods of cultivation, as first the chances 
of refreshing the soil with the ashes of bevsar cultivation receded 
and then the system of long resting fallows for barra soils became 
less and less practicable with the increasing pressure of the 
population upon the soil? In my Mandla and Balaghat Reports, 
particularly the former, I was somewhat sceptical whether any 
benefit had been derived by the. aboriginal from the activities of 
the Department in Mandla District and Baihar Tahsil. Neverthe- 
less the Dindori and Garhi farms are undoubtedly moves in the 
right direction. There are here two centres in the heart of 
aboriginal country from which improved agriculture methods are 
being diffused. Another such farm is the Bod farm near Dharni 
in the Melghat, and there are demonstration plots at other 
centres. In Betul District however the Betul farm concentrates 
purely on crops which benefit the substantial Hindu and Muslim 
cultivators of the open country. The average old-fashioned 
revenue officer or malguzar in the backward areas sees so little 
of the Agriculture Department that he is hardly to be blamed 
for remarks of the type made by one recent critic to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Mandla that the Agriculture Department con- 
sisted only of "pensioners”. The Department, which should be 
the major nation-building department of the province, is 
grievously under-staffed everywhere, and naturally this under- 
staffing is most painfully apparent in the backward areas where 
villages are few and far apart. The Department probably wisely 
at first concentrated its staff in the open tracts where immediate 
practical results could be obtained from more responsive and 
intelligent cultivators versed in the traditional krishi vidya of the 
Indian plains country. The Partially Excluded Area where 
recently perhaps most has been done is the Satgarh. One private 
demonstration plot each was started in Pendra five years ago 
and in Matin, Lapha and Uprora three years ago, with a demon- 
stration jamadar or kamdar to look after the plot and deal with 
demonstration and propaganda in the zamindaris: there is also 
a Government demonstration plot at ICatghora under the charge 
of a senior jamadar. These plots have been demonstrating rice, 
sugar cane, tur, groundnut and wheat cultivation. In Pendra 
Zamindari there are. 74 rice and 10 wffieat seed-farms and in the 
other five zamindaris 102 rice seed-farms. These farms have 
distributed since they were started 432,763 lb. improved rice seed. 
9,670 lb. groundnut, 4,030 lb. of wheat, 15,200 whole canes of 
sugar and smaller quantities of peas, tur and linseed. 42 seed- 
unions have been organised in the five zamindaris with 842 mem- 
bers and a stock of 278,448 lb. rice seed ; there is one such union 
in Pendra with 17 members and a stock of 3,290 lb. of rice seed. 
Groundnut has been introduced as a new crop in about 100 acrf?k. 
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scattered over the estates, while improved varieties of Coimba- 
tore sugar-cane have been demonstrated in 51 villages where 
irrigation facilities were available (which means that they bene- 
fited the non-aboriginal). Particular efforts have been made to 
encourage the growth of fruit-trees, the varieties distributed 
being oranges (1,113), lemons (94), jackfruit (100), plantains (731), 
papaya (638), mosambi (172), guava (104), mangoes (109) and 
miscellaneous (408). Most of these, fruit-trees have been planted 
in the baris; in the Pendra Zamindari, for example, 4,145 fruit-trees 
have been planted in the baris of 44 villages, twenty-three 
orchards have been started and the cultivators are kept regularly 
advised about improving and manuring. The growth of vege- 
tables is being encouraged in many centres. Artificial manures 
for fruit-trees have been supplied, and efforts have been made 
to teach people to increase manure by composting and other 
methods. A cattle-breeding farm has existed for ten years at 
Pakaria in Pendra, and bulls supplied from this have been used 
in a new farm started three years ago in Matin Zamindari : in 
each case the object is to produce good bulls for local work. 
In Kenda Zamindari progress has not been so marked, but the 
plot attached to the vidya mandir started there three years ago 
is being used as a demonstration centre ; there are alsb three 
rice seed-farms which have distributed 30,100 lb. of seed, and a 
start has been made with orchard and vegetable cultivation. 
The Extra-Assistant Director remarks that the progress is slow ; 
the jamadars in charge of the plots have not enough time to 
tour in the remote interior and extra propaganda staff is badly 
needed. Above all the people of the zamindaris lose a great 
deal on selling their produce and purchasing their needs through 
middle-men, and a co-operative organisation for sale of their 
produce and purchasing their needs at a reasonable cost is 
urgently needed. 

289. Similar work in the distribution of improved seed is 
being done by seed depots at Dindori and Garhasarai in Mandla 
(in spite of my criticisms on these institutions in my Notes), 
and in my Balaghat Report I have mentioned the work being 
done by the Department in that district, but the following 
extract from my Chhindwara Jagirs note shows how little really 
is done in those typical Partially Excluded Areas and even in the 
open khalsa parts of the district : — 

“Almost every aboriginal in the district, both khalsa and 
jagir, keeps poultry. When the Agriculture Department was 
in charge of animal husbandry, some attempt was made to 
improve local breeds by the distribution of White Leghorn 
cocks at Tamia and Bijori, but the Agricultural Assistant 
believed that this had ceased since the transfer of the work 
to the Veterinary Department. There is a big demand for 
eggs and poultry in Nagpur, in the mining area around 
Parasia, and in Jubbulpore, and probably a trade with Bom- 
bay could be. built up; for example a marked feature in the 
western districts of Hyderabad has been a rapid growth in 
recent years of a poultry and eggs trade with Bombay. Any 
poultry scheme would involve arrangements for collection 
and marketing of eggs and poultry, probably through the 
medium of a co-operative purchase and sale society. 
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“'Ihere is an Agricultural Assistant at Chaurai on the 
(Jhhindwara-Sconi road who is also in charge of the Amar- 
wara Tahsil and jagirs, while the Agricultural Assistant in 
charge of the main farm at Chhindwara is responsible for 
the work of the Department in the Chhindwara Tahsil and 
jagirs. As already remarked, the demonstration plot at 
Harrai has been closed do.wn and the Jamadar shifted to 
Tendni to take charge of the Vidya Mandir fields, where he 
cannot be an effective exponent of modern agricultural 
methods. It ' is admitted that practically no work is done 
by the Agriculture Department in the interior of the jagirs 
except in a few villages with patches of good soil and non- 
aboriginal cultivators. The Chhindwara Agricultural Assist- 
ant has besides the farm at Chhindwara a demonstration plot 
of about 14 acres malguzari land outside the jagirs at Khir- 
sadoh near Parasia, where there are some aboriginal villagers 
and the crojjs grown are juari, groundnut, wheat, cane and 
vegetables. The Agricultural Assistant can do little touring 
and the Chhindwara Tahsil agricultural Jamadar, who resides 
at Chhindwara, devotes most of his touring to the open parts 
of the tahsil. The Amarwara Tahsil Agricultural Assistant 
stationed at Chaurai has, besides his plots at Chaurai, a small 
demonstration plot in the west of the tahsil at Charankhapa, 
about 8 miles from Amarwara. These various plots benefit 
primarily the non-aboriginal cultivators of the khalsa areas. 

“The Agricultural Assistant maintained that it was prac- 
tically impossible to effect any agricultural progress in the 
jagir areas on the steep stony slopes. There are seed-unions, 
however, at Harrai and two other places in the Amarwara 
jagirs, and at Delakhari on the Pachmarhi road in Pach- 
marhi Jagir, at the adjacent village of Umria and at Bijori 
near Tamia, both in Pagara Jagir. The nine members of the 
Delakhari Seed Union are nearly all Teli by caste, the 
Umaria Union Gond and the Bijori mixed Gond and Chris- 
tian. The movement has not caught on enough locally to 
justify any conclusions as to its practicability in any general 
scheme for aboriginal uplift. The seed-unions distribute 
practically only juari and wheat seed, and that of improved 
varieties. They are entirely in the hands of the Agriculture 
Department. It would be Better if, as in the Bombay Ex- 
cluded Area, they were entirely in the hands of the Revenue 
Department, and instead of being seed-unions or societies 
they were Government depots. 

“The suggestion that nothing can be done to improve 
cropping in the jagirs is defeatist. Kodon and kutki will no 
doubt remain the staple foods, but have a fairly good 
nutritive value. Everywhere the foundation of uplift is im- 
proved income from cultivation. Possibly in these poor soils 
some commercial crops, such as castor, might' be grown, and 
a line of approach might be to encourage bigger and better 
cultivated bans instead of undue dependence on the lesser 
millets grown on stony hillsides, which in the old ways only 
produced good crops with long fallows and periodic dabya 
cultivation. In these bans could be grown besides oil-seeds 
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decent vegetables and improved tobacco. Any attempt at a 
cropping plan for the backward areas generally ought to be 
preceded by a nutrition survey. 

“Potatoes should be capable of being grown in the jagirs 
as in most hilly regions of India; the late Mr. Bourne did 
much to spread potato cultivation in Betul District. At 
Batka-Khapa weekly market I saw several dealers offering 
potatoes and onions for sale, but all had been brought into 
the hills from Narsinghpur. The Agricultural Assistant tells 
me that till recently there was a demonstration plot for 
encouraging potato cultivation, but that this has been closed 
down largely because of the expense of providing fresh seed. 

If potato cultivation is encouraged, it will be necessary to 
facilitate marketing by a purchasc-and-sale co-operative 
society. This is clear from the experience of potato cultiva- 
tion around Chhindwara. The vegetable marketing of this 
place is in the hands of a ring of local merchants in Chhind- 
wara. At present for two maunds of potatoes the local cul- 
tivator is getting Rs. 3. The cost of transporting that by 
lorry to Nagpur is Re. 0-12-0, for bagging Re. 0-2-0 and of 
Nagpur terminal tax Re. 0-2-0. The cost to the merchant is 
thus Rs. 4. According to the Agricultural Assistant the price 
in Nagpur is Rs. 6, so that 33 per cent of the Nagpur price 
of the potatoes goes to the middle-men and only 50 per cent 
to the cultivaor. Last vear some local cultivators tried taking 
their own potatoes to Nagpur. The local merchants made a 
ring with the lorry drivers and arranged that they should 
charge Re. 1-1-0 a bag for potatoes taken by the cultivator 
themselves against Re. 0-12-0 a bag for those sent by the 
merchants.” 

290. The Director of Agriculture when recently consulted 
about the work done by his Department in aboriginal areas and 
a programme for the future wrote as follows in his memorandum 
no. 6063 of October 19th, 1940, to the Provincial Government : — 

”lt is unfortunately true that it has not been possible 
for the Agriculture Department to give sufficient attention 
to the hilly tracts inhabited by aboriginal tribes in this pro- 
vince. The responsibility for this does not, however, 

I venture to submit, lie entirely on this department, because 
at no time has the staff of the department been sufficient to 
meet its minimum requirements even in respect of the more 
easily developed tracts. This minimum was recommended 
by the provincial Board of Agriculture to be one agricultural 
assistant and two jamadars for every tahsil. The department 
accordingly stressed from year to year the necessity for aug- 
menting the staff and, according as the staff was strengthened, 
the activities of the department were extended gradually by 
posting agricultural assistants and demonstration jamadars to 
tracts which were formerly untackled. On grounds of financial 
stringency, however, the strength of agricultural assistants 
was reduced by Government in 1932 from 133 to 119, a reduc- 
tion which had a very serious effect on development activities 
and adjustments had. to be made by combinin^-charges of tah- 
sils and by restricting .depar'T'”''’'*'' actL' ■ “■* accessible r 
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areas from which the maximum benefit could be secured. 
There are even now 21 tahsils without independent agricul- 
tural assistants. Proposals for the increase of staff have been 
put forward from time to time but financial considerations 
have always come in the way of fully implementing these 
proposals. . Such additions as have been sanctioned during 
the past eight years have been for special purposes as for 
instance : — 

(1) Two posts of agricultural assistants sanctioned in 

1937 for formation of an independent Entomologi- 
cal section. 

(2) One post of demonstrator sanctioned in 1937 for 
the Chemistry Section owing to the increase in the 
number of students. • 

(3) One post of agricultural assistant sanctioned in 

1938 for administration of Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Act. 

(4) Two posts of agricultural assistants sanctioned in 

1939 for expansion of the Chemistry Section. 

(5) Three posts of agricultural assistants sanctioned in 

1939 for five years for substituting the permanent 
assistants deputed on cotton work in the Central 
Provinces and Berar Cotton Breeding Scheme. 

(6) One post of agricultural assistant sanctioned in 

1940 for the Agricultural Engineering Section for 
boring work. 

“2. The aboriginal tracts have not however been entirely 
neglected. The farm at Dindori in Mandia District has been 
established exclusively for the benefit of the large, aboriginal 
population of that tract. It was originally meant to serve 
the purposes of seed production and demonstration, but 
proposals have now been submitted which will develop it into 
a research centre for the improvement of crops which are. of 
special importance in .that tract. Proposals for establishing 
a farm in the Mandia District date as far back as 1923; they 
were repeated again in 1927 and 1935 and were implemented 
in 1936, consequent on the windfall for rural development 
received from the Government of India. Other backward 
tracts tackled by the department are the Melghat; Garchiroli 
Tahsil, and parts of Ghhattisgarh where demonstration plots 
and seed depots have been opened for the production and 
distribution of Improved seed, and. for demonstration of im- 
proved implements. These tracts lie in remote areas and are 
ill served by rail and road communications. The very few 
demonstration plots which exist are therefore rarely seen 
except by people in . the immediate neighbourhood and the 
staff are so few that it is impossible for them to do propaganda 
work with the requisite intensity or to consolidate whatever 
work they have been able to initiate. For these reasons the 
department is not much in evidence in the backward tracts. 

"3. In 1937, 80 additional posts of kamdars were sanc- 
tioned in connection with the rural uplift campaign. These 
posts are temporary for five years. The extra staff was for 
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the purpose of managing demonstration plots to be opened 
in remote areas, and it was proposed that further staff should 
he recruited according to requirements. With the inaugura- 
tion of the vidya mandir scheme a little later, however, the 
whole of the exira staff had to he switched over to the manage- 
ment of vidya mandir plots or to replace permanent staff 
deputed to that work. They are therefore of little help in 
strengthening the normal developmental activities of the 
department. A further 20 additional posts of kamdars were 
sanctioned in August 1939, but this addition did little more 
than keep pace with the increase in the number of vidya 
mandir. In short, the original purposes of developing back- 
ward areas for which the additional staff was provided has 
been pushed into the background by the vidya mandir 
scheme. 

"4. The areas in which greater concentration is most 
urgently necessary are as follows: — 

(1) The backward tract of the Dindori Tahsil of Mandla 
District. 

(2) Interior areas of the Baihar Tahsil of Balaghat 
District. 

(3) Bhainsdchi and Betul Tahsils of Betul District and 
Sironcha Tahsil of Chanda District. 

(4) Hilly tracts of Chhattisgarh. 

Agricultural improvements will be carried out in the 
above tracts by opening demonstration plots and seed stores 
at important centres with demonstration jamadars or kamdars 
in charge. 

“3. In tracts where work is already being carried on, 
efforts will be intensified by increasing the propaganda staff. 
Such tracts arc as follows: — 

(1) Garchiroli Tahsil of Chanda District. 

(2) Chhindwara, Amarwarn and Sconi Tahsils of 
Chhindwara District. 

(3) The Melghat tract of Berar. 

(4) Harda Tahsil of Hoshangnbad District. 

“6. For effective work in all the above tracts the addi- 
tional requirements are as follows : — 


Additional requirements 

District t *“ 

Apricultura! Dcmonstra- Dcmonstra- Seed 

Assistants tion Jama- tion plots depots 

dars 


Chhindwara .. .. 1 

Betul . . . . I 

Chanda . . . . I 

Balaghat . . . . . . 

Mandla . . . . 1 

Nimnr .. .. .. 

Harda Tahsil , . . . 

(Iloshanpubad) 

Chhat t i r. p a r h 
tthree districts). 

Mclphnt . . . . 


5 .. I 

4 4 | 

5 2 I 

3 3 1 

3 " 3 

I .. t 

8 

4 .. 2 
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. The staff, if sanctioned, >vill be located at remote places 
in the interior and their headquarters \vill be shifted accord- 
ing to necessity. The activities of the department will con- 
sist of the production of improved varieties of seed at demon- 
stration plots and their distribution. Seed will be stocked 
at seed stores and issued on taccavi or on the barhi system. 
Other items of work will be as follows : — 

(1) Planting of fruit trees and their free supply to cul- 
tivators. 

(2) Improved methods of cultivation. 

(3) Silage making. 

(4) Bee keeping. 

(5) Poultry farming. 

(6) Conservation of all manurial resources. 

(7) Use of fungicides. 

"7. Detailed estimates of costs involved in the above 
proposals are given in the statement attached : — 

Estimates of expenditure required for introducing agricultural 
improvements in the aboriginal tracts. 


Item of work 


I. Opening of demonstration plots — 

Nine demonstration plois 

II. Establishment for propaganda work — 

(1) Four agricultural assistants at Rs. 50 per 

mensem each (scale Rs. 5C — 5/2 — 100). 

(2) Bad climate allowance for four agricultural 

assistants at Rs. 1 0 per mensem each. 

(3) 36 demonstration iamadars at Rs. 20 per 

mensem each (scale Rs. 20 — 1 — 30 — 2 — 50). 

(4) Bad climate allowance for 36 jamadnrs at Rs. 3 

per mensem each. 

(5) Travelling allowance for above staff 

Total for propaganda staff 

III. Opening of seed stores — 

Ten seed stores at Rs. 1,000 each . . .. 

IV. Nurseries for raising fruit seedlings for free distribu- 
tion. 


Total for I to IV 


Non-recur- Recurring 
ring 


7,200 

3.600 

. . 

2/.00 

. • 

480 

.. 

8,640 

• . 

1,296 

•• 

5,600 

7,200 

22,016 


10,000 

2,000 


10,000 

2,000 

17,200 

24,016 


In addition to the above a permanent advance of Rs. 3,000 for each of the ten ■ 
Seed Stores will be required.’’ 

All this, of course, should be provided, though this has not yet 
been done, and even if it is provided it would only touch the 
fringe of the problem of teaching the aboriginal to make better 
use of the land that remains to him and to extract a living from 
it. All talk of educational, political and social advancement and 
the like depend purely upon the power of the aboriginal to fill 
his stomach; here as everywhere the maxim quoted by Father 
Lercher applies, primum vivere et deinde .philosophare. 



291. Mr. McDougall has commented to me that the proposals 
in his letter were designed on a very modest scale in^ the hope 
that financial considerations would not kill them, at birth. For 
Mandla District lie asked only for one more. Agricultural Assist- 
ant, three Demonstration Jamadars and provision for three seed- 
depots. The existing agricultural staff of the district, excluding 
the Dindori farm staff, consists only of one Agricultural Assist- 
ant at Mandla and two Demonstration Jamadars, one at Garha- 
sarai and the other at Dindori. It is futile, he remarks, to hope 
for any substantial results from so small a staff in a district con- 
taining 2,020 villages, while much of the one Agricultural Assist- 
ant's time has for the past three years been taken up with the 
preparation and management of the four vidya mandir plots in 
the district. These 1910 proposals were not sanctioned in the 
provincial budget for 19-11-42. Had this been done a start would 
at least have been possible for organised work. Five Demonstra- 
tion Jamadars, each with a seed-store and a number of private 
demonstration plots under his control, would by now have begun 
intensive work in groups of 15 or 20 villages, and after two or 
three years when the work in these groups was well established 
could take up fresh groups. Only by such concentrated efforts 
can real progress be made and sustained. Even with the staff 
proposed by the Director progress would remain slow, and the 
department would be able to deal with only 75 or 100 villages at a 
time taking up a fresh lot of villages after every two or perhaps 
three years; but this would be definite progress. 

292. Other special points are the valuable research work 
that has recently been undertaken in oil-seeds through a specially 
appointed Oil-Seed Specialist, a part of whose work is being 
undertaken at the Dindori farm; it is still through tilli, jagni and 
other minor oil-seeds that the average aboriginal pays his rent 
and other yearly dues. In 19-10 also the Director of Agriculture 
sent to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research proposals 
for intensive research on the small millets, kodon, ktiiki and 
others, to be done at Dindori by a specialist of gazetted rank. 
This is at last a real step in the right direction. The scheme has 
not vet taken effect, because the Council is considering how *o 
earn* out research on small millets on an all-India basis. The 
cost of the cheapened scheme now again sent up by the Director 
of Agriculture is Rs. 26,500, of which the Provincial Government 
should not hesitate to meet half or even the whole if the Imperial 
Council cannot find the funds. Hitherto, as Mr. McDougall 
says, there has been no provision for serious research work on 
these crops in the areas where they occupy so important a place 
in the rural economy. Research is needed also on maize, now 
for many years the principal bari crop, and that too is in the 
Director's programme. 

293. The Director strongly stresses the need of improved 
methods for distribution of seed and of granting and accounting 
for seed taccavi in kind. and not in cash. The point is dealt 
with further in the section on Co-operation. It is emphasized 
by everyone. 

294. Mention should also be made of a most useful scheme 
now getting under way with the assistance of the Imperial Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research. The aboriginal ryotwari village of 
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a , . , a. The fn/v«} nu:m!tr U'heir.e, at have teen, aloorhcd 
for three years the work o! touch of the statt avatlahlc for agricul- 
tural demonstration ;« h.tckwartl arul other areas fanforttttttifciV 
tiler e f hint HUimtir ph»t=. ate now heiml handed over to the com- 
mitteec formet! under the Vidya Nlandir Act and thmis'.h the Agri- 
cultural Assistant «»r Jamadar will remain a member of the com- 
mittee, he will no longer directly control the cultivation and 
management of the lands attached to the shfy.; tiumiUn. The 
IVjrector -of Agriculture from the outo-t supported the tr./vu 
tnaiuUt fchenu* and agreed to his staff being employed to get the 
lands donated to the ntenJirt into proper cultivable order in the 
hope shat these plots would serve a* valuable demonstration 
plots scattered throughout the province. I strongly recommend 
that this should not be hot sight of. at least in the backward areas. 
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and that so far as possible the children should be taken away 
from the farcical waste of time involved in such cottonless areas 
by hours of spinning every day with cotton imported from great 
distances. What is particularly needed in these areas is the 
teaching of the elements of agriculture; agriculture as basic cratt 
ought to replace spinning both in vitlya mandirs and in the 
national basic education syllabus schools in all backward areas. 
There arc difficulties in the way, such as expense and the train- 
ing of the pirn, but none of these difficulties is insuperable. 
Sometimes it te suggested that small children are too young to 
work on the fields. At the Pownrkhera Agricultural Middle 
School near 1 loshangabad boys between ages of 11 and 15 are 
taught to handle the lighter types of ploughs in the earlier years. 
So too in the basic educational syllabus the course in agriculture 
(given on pages 1 to 11) is distributed over seven grades. The 
boys in the first are ordinarily of the age of 6. In the first five 
grades they are expected to watch all agricultural operations 
and do certain light work, but in the sixth and seventh grades 
boys between 12 and U are expected to handle ploughs. 
Mr. McDougnil docs not himself consider that such agricultural 
teachers need involve any large expenditure. It certainly needs 
to he tried as soon as possible in the backward areas where agri- 
cultural methods arc. still extremely primitive and unrcmunc- 
rative. Spinning and weaving probably are admirable crafts for 
schools in the plains village? of the cotton districts, but in the 
backward areas, apart from the fact that spinning often offends 
against tribal law, they bear no relation to the daily life of the 
village and the lessons taught will he abandoned the moment the 
boy leaves school, if indeed they do not deter him from attend- 
ing school. 

296. I particularly want to emphasize that there should be a 
large bari attached to all schools in aboriginal localities where 
children should be taught to grow and consume fruit and vege- 
tables and improved varieties of maize and oil-seeds. To these 
also should he added pens for poultry, and the children should 
be encouraged further to keep pets and breed rabbits and pigeons. 
What can be done on these lines may be seen in the school 
run in connection with Mrs. Vivian Rosc’suplift work at Koradih 
in Nagpur District. If effective progress is to be made I repeat 
my suggestion made above in paragraphs 8‘1 and 129 that Govern- 
ment should consider recruiting javiadtirs from the Marar caste or 
even of planting a controlled village of Marar ryots in some ryot- 
wari area so as to serve as a centre for diffusing better methods 
of agriculture and co-operative work. It might even be possible 
in the plateau districts to select Gond and Korku youths for 
working on these lines. The average aboriginal has no need of 
advanced agricultural college training (in any ease I understand 
that there never has been an aboriginal pupil at the Nagpur Agri- 
cultural. College), but he needs to know the elements of decent 
cultivating practice, and how to deal at the market with the 
man who buys his produce and from whom he buys his cloth, salt, 
spices or groceries. It is possible that experiments on these lines 
could be worked in conjunction with the Bhumijan Seva Manda) 
at Patan in Mandla District. 
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Stock-raising in many of the Partially Excluded Areas may be a 
more valuable means of helping the aboriginal than agriculture. 
The Dharni tract of the Melghat is probably such an area. The 
last cattle census there showed that there were 9,630 bulls, 2,856 
male calves, 5,244 cows and 2,865 she-calves, 39 he-buffaloes, 
1,821 she-buffaloes,.475 male buffalo calves and 853 female. Goats 
numbered 1,675, pigs 27 and fowls 12,404. Nearly all the cattle 
were owned by non-aboriginals except the cattle owned by 
Korku cartmen who work in the forests. Korku practice over 
castration and care of cattle is extremely backward. There was 
heavy mortality in 1940 from epizootic disease. The Korku have 
been long ago hinduised out of the keeping of pigs, but still own 
most of the poultry'. A forward policy in stock-raising in such 
an area would be of great benefit, as in all the forest areas 
timber carts are frequently loaded beyond the capacity of the 
bullocks. There is a cattle-breeding farm at Bod which was 
started partly on recommendations made by Mr. Crofton in his 
Melghat Settlement Report. On the policy adopted there and 
on my suggestion that the Bod farm might be made a centre for 
a large scale nation-building experiment in the Dharni tract, the 
following extract from a letter from Mr. H. B. Shahi, Director 
of Veterinary' Services, of December 10, 1941, gives interesting 
comments : — 

"A perusal of the previous records shows that the. Bod 
farm was started in 1928, with a foundation stock consisting 
of animals shifted from Boregaon, Khandwa and Ellichpur 
Farms and a few bought at Nagpur and Melghat. . The 
majority of these animals were Sahiwal crosses from Nimari, 
Khamgaon and Gaolao cows. The object aimed at was to 
grade the successive cross-bred progeny with medium-sized 
Hissar bulls with a view to evolve a Hissar type. of animal 
acclimatised to Berar conditions. The male stock is castrated 
and sold either locally or at other favourable markets. . As 
far as this plan is concerned there is.no flaw, except, that it is 
a colossal genetical undertaking, for it. takes five to. six genera- 
tions to produce sufficiently pure animals (breeding true to 
type) from this mixed foundation stock. The work is now 
at the ‘third generation’ stage. Apart from this, however, 
as you have yourself noticed, the graded progeny is coming 
up to anticipations and has improved considerably in re- 
spect of bone, conformation and also to some extent milk 
yield. 

“As to the question of the utility of this farm for Berar 
and Nimar, for which it was originally intended., I have in- 
deed some misgivings. In spite of the distribution of large 
numbers of Hissar bulls in Berar and Nimar and persistent 
propaganda and efforts to popularise this breed, this grey 
animal has not yet found favour in these tracts. Still the 
coloured animals, most of which are at present of impure 
. Khargoni and Nimari types, arc commonly fancied. For 
this reason I feel that, though the Hissar breed has yielded 
satisfactory results at many centres where it has been taken 
up seriously, Bod’s present activities will not be of much use 
for the plains of Berar and Nimar. If Hissar does eventually 
make some headway in these tracts, the demand "for bulls 
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could perhaps easily be met by the pure Hissar herd main- 
tained at EUichpur Farm.,, Later, when sufficiently pure 
stock is established at Bod, these efforts could be further 
supplemented from this source. I am in perfect agreement 
with you that something should have been done for the 
• Khargoni and Nimari types which are so popular in Berar, 
though strictly s peaking the former is not indigenous to this 
province and reared mostly in Holkar and Dhar States. If 
a farm is started for the improvement of these two types, I 
feel certain that there will be a heavy demand for pure bred 
Khargoni or Nimari bulls. There will be some initial diffi- 
culty' in securing suitable foundation stock, but once this is 
overcome there will he a promising future for this enterprise. 

“As regards the' future of the Bod Farm, I am afraid we 
cannot put the clock back and now introduce some drastic 
change in the breeding policy. As the results are promising 
we should push on with the present grading work. The 
sphere of activities should, however, be restricted mainly to 
thc_ adjoining tracts and to. this extent the original plan needs 
revision. With the adoption of this policy even the present 
cross-bred bulls could be issued for grading up the stock in the 
Melghaf. Besides effecting improvement in size and bone the 
graded Hissar will also assist in introducing milk in the pro- 
geny. One of the major difficulties in respect of issue of bulls, 
which incidentally is being experienced in the province as a 
whole, is the finding of suitable persons who would look after 
and give reasonable maintenance to these animals. If the Reve- 
nue and Forest Departments assist in the suitable location 
and maintenance of bulls, a good number can be made avail- 
able every year. At these centres where the bulls are locat- 
ed, the preparation and storage of hay and silage could also 
be demonstrated with advantage. As regards the sale of 
bullocks we arc constantly faced with the question of the 
receipts of the fajm. Under the conditions obtaining at 
Bod, it costs about Rs. 150 to rear a pair of bullocks to about 
3 years of age. We are already getting about Rs. 175 to 
Rs. 200 per pair for these bullocks. However I quite agree 
that something ought to be done in regard to the supply of 
draught animals to the Korkus. and if Government agrees to 
fix up a concession rate for the aboriginals, and the forest 
and revenue officials assist us in securing the demand, we shall 
be only too eager to supply as large a number as possible. 

“As envisaged by you, a large scale experiment in ‘uplift’ 
in which gll the departments of Government might combine 
could be effectively worked with Bod as the nucleus of this 
activity. For effective service and co-oneration we shall, 
however, need an extra hand, either a Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeon or an Agricultural Assistant assisted by one or two 
stockmen. The hands of the present Farm Superintendent 
are full of multifarious farm activities, and I am afraid wc 
shall not be able to make much headway in this matter with 
the present limited farm staff. With the proposed additional 
assistance the Farm Superintendent will also be able to de- 
mote some time to propaganda and development activities. 
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”*1 he six to eight teeth animals would be four to five years 
in age and if left uncmnsculatcd certainly do a good deal of 
harm. This late development is mainly due to the condi- 
lions of feed inu and present state of the stock. Similar 
trouble is experienced in Chhntftsgnrh as well. Where feed- 
in?: is somewhat better animals mature early, and early castra- 
tion even at the age_ of 18 months to two years docs not 
have much adverse effect on the development of the animal. 
We have, however, no definite information and statistics 
based on practical investigation on this point, and I am 
contemplalin;: to undertake this investigation at some of our 
farms. 

“I am now calling out a good deal of the 6tock from al- 
most all the farms. This is with a view to retain the best stock 
for breeding work and also to reduce our expenditure on 
feeding and labour. b'nr the last three or four years the 
demand for hulls has been much lower than in previous years. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the time being to cut down our 
expenditure hy rigid elimination and maintenance _of the 
best slock only. Recently we have eliminated about 50 heads 
of cattle at Hod. At this farm we propose to maintain in all 
about 75 to 1(V;» adult cows and their satisfactory young stock.” 

2^8. We need to get away from the policy of breeding at 
farms in remote areas only cattle suitable for work in the heavy 
soils of the plains. All our backward areas contain vast acres 
of pasturage anil of land better adapted for grass than for grain. 
One of the main reasons of aboriginal debt is the purchase of 
c.mle and heavy mortality from cattle diseases. Everywhere the 
tale is tile same. Mandln District has had flaming outbreaks of 
cattle disease in recent years, and that, Mr. Hyde considers, is 
a principal cause of the depression that lias settled upon the local 
aboriginal. Mr. A. N. Mitchell, I.C.S., till recently Administra- 
tor of BnMnr State, in a note that he wrote for me about the 
Clihindwara jagirs said that the conclusion to which he came 
when Suh-divisional Officer there a few years ago was that it 
was not genernl betterment measures for the local Hlinrin-Bhumia, 
Korku and Gond that were needed so much as good administra- 
tion, protection from the oppression of the subordinate and 
above all better facilities for the treatment of himself and his 
cattle against disease. 

299. 1 would advocate therefore a large expansion of the 
number of louring veterinary dispensaries of the type started at 
Mawai in Mandla District in all the backward areas, and inten- 
sive measures against cattle diseases, which arc almost always 
imported into these areas by the large herds of buffaloes brought 
from Central India and marched through the backward districts 
to the plains of Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarli : for this pur- 
pose the number of quarantine stations already established along 
the northern border needs to lie increased so that there may be 
no practicable route by which herds can enter the province with- 
out the necessary preventive inoculations. At present there are 
only five such stations in Snugor District and four in Hoshang- 
abad; even if these be enough for these districts -(.which is 

very doubtful considering the length ' i- : V - 'M re- 

main the northern districts of„,?‘T 5 ?'-'Hn,! 
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that nearly all the hemp grown on a large scale in parts of 
Wardha was exported raw to other parts of India whence 
ropes, haUers, etc., made from this raw material were re- 
imported into the district. Thus there was a real scope for 
a rope-making industry in Wardha. 

(c) Chanda pointed out that the Maria Gond of the 
district did a great deal of basket-making, but though the 
baskets were excellent, the lack of markets meant that the 
maker earned practically no profit. The Divisional Forest 
Officer had been endeavouring to get the Chanda and 
Ballarshah collieries to place orders with him for their coal 
baskets, so that he could supply them at cheaper rates. The 
local aboriginals were however already so skilful in basketry, 
match-making and bamboa-craft that they would gain little 
from instruction. It was therefore recommended that a car- 
pentry school should be started at Allapalii at which as many 
Maria as possible should be trained in furniture-making and 
sawing timber, with some simple arrangement for the co- 
ordination of supply and demand of other articles, which 
were already being manufactured by the aboriginals. 

(d) Bctnl considered that the local Gond and Korku 
could not be taught any trade, as even repairs of carts and 
agricultural implements were invariably done by other 
castes, for which purpose one or two families of Lohar, 
Basor, etc., had settled in nearly every aboriginal village; an 
instance was Kukru, in the Korku hamlet of which, occupied 
by 150 Korku, 2 Basor had settled who made and sold bas- 
kets and tatta; these Basor employed the Korku villagers 
to cut and cart bamboos from the neighbouring malguzari 
forests. 

(e) Chhindu'ara reported that the only aboriginal indus- 
tries capable of further improvement locally were basket- 
making, from mahul creepers which were abundant in the 
jagirs, rope-making, bee-farming, preparation of catechu, 
rug-making, simple carpentry for agricultural implements, 
tile and brick making, and preparation of mats from moya 
grass. 

(j) Jubbulporc considered that nothing could be done 
usefully; the only known aboriginal industry was iron- 
smelting in the south of Mandla. Aboriginals would not 
weave, as the industry was in the hands of the Panka. 

(g) Saugor said that the only local aboriginal industries 
of any importance were, dairy-farming and charcoal-burning; 
it would be impossible ,,to start weaving.- 

(/*) The Hoshangabad answer, for which I was respons- 
ible, said that there was little sign of local aboriginal cottage 
industries except the making of baskets and bamboo mats by 
the Basor, who was really an aboriginal menial ; a good deal 
could be done to improve basketry by introducing colour 
and pattern and new shapes and sizes. It emphasized the 
lack of carpenters in the district outside the towns, although 
in many villages in the interior excellent carved doorways 
could be seen in many houses, which, accordin^.to the_ 
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aboriginal villagers, were carved by their grandfathers. 
C-asle prejudice was very strong even amongst life aboriginals 
against crafts associated in ilicir minds with menial classes, 
the I foshangahad (tom! regarding basketry as a f as/s lit only 
for low castes such as Basor, and the Basta’r Gond weaving as 
a job only lit for Mehra, and brass-work for Ghasia. But 
these low caste artisans being an essential feature of ahorigi- 
nal life, anythiiu; that helped them would help in the im- 
provement of the tribal areas, f advocated, therefore, the 
improvement of carpentry and the making of rope and 
uni’ttr, and suggested the porsihility of improving the quality 
of rope made from local hemp, 

(0 iV/mnr thought that nothing could he done for the 
Korku without first improving his standard of living and so 
overcoming his dislike of work : Government should, there- 
fore, concentrate on improving agriculture and methods of 
marketing timber. The Korku should he taught sawing 
and provided with carts: at present nearly all these sawyers 
were imported from Gujarat and Mnrwnr. 

(/) Mtnulhi suggested that the prejudice amongst abori- 
ginals against handicrafts could he overcome, instancing the 
fact that the Patpara Mission bad introduced basket-making 
in its school and that in a short time the class had become 
almost self-supporting. Brass and iron work were out of the 
question, and weaving was despised by the Gond as a menial 
occupation : the industries most needed were tailoring and 
carpentry. 

(/.•) flalaghal thought that the local aboriginals could 
only he taught basket and rope making. 

(/) llltandtm r suggested instruction to aboriginals in 
cottage industries connected with forest produce (basket, mat 
and cane-work and carpentry), a beginning being made with 
training classes in basketry at each tahsii headquarters, or at 
Sakoli only if more could not be done; there was a big and 
growing demand for baskets from orange-growers in Bhnndara 
and the surrounding districts, especially Nagpur, for the 
export trade, and the baskets at present turned out were 
poor and not strong enough adequately to protect the fruit 
on long journeys. 

(m) Drug doubted whether the making of baskets and 
grass brooms, the only local Gond industries, could be 
improved. 

(«) Maspur thought the only local aboriginal in- 
dustry which could profitably be developed to be basket- 
making and manufacture of other articles from bamboos ; with 
a very little training the local aboriginals would soon improve 
on their present crude methods, and produce beautiful 
articles like those that were made by semi-wild tribes from 
bamboos in Burma ; weaving offered no scope. 

(o) Raipur spoke of the weaving at Gnriaband in the 
Bindra-Nawagnrh zamindari which was being carried on un- 
der the direction of the Weaving Superintendent, but pointed 
out that the work was all being done by Koshtas, that the 
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local aboriginal refused to take to weaving, and that the pre- 
judice was so strong that it would be years before it would 
begin to dissipate. Fherc was some basket-making, but only 
enough to supply local needs, and the distances were such 
that export of baskets to towns would make their prices 
prohibitive. Mr. Yadu, Kxtra-Assistant Commissioner, who 
had been for some years Manager of Bindrn-Nawagarh, had 
suggested only the making of cart-wheels and rope-making 
from hemp and mahul. 

(p) Aviraoti quoted the Divisional Forest Officer (Mr. 
Maitland) to the effect that the only local aboriginal industries 
were basketry and other bamboo work, which were capable 
of improvement with expert advice. Another field for deve- 
lopment was the use of hand-saws and the making of small 
wooden articles, to which the main hindrance was the apathy 
of the Korku and not the lack of expert advice. 

(n) A kola pointed out that (be aboriginal population was 
very small and that the only present industry was basketry. 
This could be improved, but marketing would be difficult. 
The only new industries, possible were weaving, blanket- 
making and perhaps tanning. 

(r) }hd dam reported that nothing was possible for the 
small number of aboriginals in the district. 

(s) Ycotmal considered that the only industries worth 
attention were the industries based on forest produce such as 
basketry and furniture-making : there was no scope for 
weaving. 

SOI. The enquiry resulted only in the start of a carpentry 
and basket-making school at Allnpalli in the Sironeha lahsil of 
Chanda .District, and a basket-making school at Deori in the 
Sakoli Tnlisil of Bhnndara District. In the latter school 10 
students a year are trained and receive monthly stipends 
of Rs. 2-S-0. They are admitted in two batches of five 
each in dune and December, and on completion of the course are 
given a free set of tools costing about Rs. 2. No long course is 
possible or necessary because as soon as they have learnt enough 
to earn Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a month they leave the school. It has been 
recommended that this school should he made permanent. I 
have not been able to sec it nor is it clear how far the pupils are 
aboriginals. The Director of Industries has not been able to tell 
me whether the 1935 suggestion that special attention should be 
paid to the production of good baskets suitable for the orange 
export trade has been followed up, but I am afraid that nothing 
has been done. A small carpentry school started at Allapilli in 
1935 soon came to an end, starved for funds (Sir Francis Wylie 
noted once that it had been kept going for some time by a dona- 
tion of Rs. 100 made by the Deputy Commissioner from his own 
pocket), while the basketry section was said to have failed because 
the Maria was reluctant to make whole-cane baskets of the type 
that were required by the manager of the coal mines at Ballar- 
shah who was prepared to place a very large annual order on 
liberal rates. Sir Francis desired this whole question to be re- 
considered and a scheme started at Allapalli and at Supkhar for 
a forest village school with a small hostel attached to it where 
the few boys could live on stipends in charge of the master. 
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* and a skilled carpenter with a regular shop to teach in the car- 
pentrv and basket-making school; the stipend-holders in the 
hostels were to learn reading, writing and arithmetic in the school 
and carpentry and basketry in the workshop. Provision has now 
been made for such a school with the aid of the recent Govern- 
ment of India grant of Rs. 1,00,000 for the amelioration of the 
aboriginals, and there , is every hope of the scheme taking effect 
early in 1942-43. Provision has been made also on similar lines 
for carpentry schools at Tamia in the Chhindwara jagirs, Garin 
in Balaghat, and Sunpuri (under the aegis of the Bhumijan Seva 
Mandal) in the Dindori Tahsil of Mandla. What is most needed 
in the backward areas is elementary carpentry and ability to make 
and repair agricultural tools. 

302. I noted in my Balaghat Report, paragraph 129, that 
nothing had been done by the Co-operative or Industries Depart- 
ments to foster any of the cottage industries dealt with in the 
report of the Provincial Industrial Survey Committee of 1939, 
such, as oil-pressing, dairy-keeping, guava production, bee- 
keeping, cotton and kosa silk weaving, sheep-breeding, carpentry, 
blacksmithery, bamboo work, rope-making, poultry farming, lac 
work and minor forest industries, to which I added organised 
carting and syndicates of villagers for taking forest contracts. 
The matter is mentioned again in the section on the Co-operative 
Department.* 

303. This question of basket-making needs better organisa- 
tion. There is aboriginal prejudice in some parts now against 
basket-work, largely because it has come to be associated with 
the Basor, whom the Gond and Korku are apt to despise as 
menial. The case of Kukru village in Betul mentioned in the 
1935 correspondence summarised above is somewhat typical of 
the way in which occupational castes such as Basor settling in an 
aboriginal tract gradually establish in the mind of the local public 
a right to something approaching an exclusive monopoly of its 
occupation, even though, as at Kukru in the case of basket- 
making, the local aboriginal had for generations made his own 
baskets; touring in Betul I found that many Korku still them- 
selves make bamboo matting and baskets' and bring them to the 
bazars for sale. In paragraph 62 of my Mandla Notes I quoted 
from Mr. Elwin ( The Baiga, page 80) to the effect that the Mandla 
Baiga had almost lost their income from bamboo-work, partly 
because of an agitation by the Basor who claimed that the Baiga 
were infringing their caste rights, so that many Baiga now made 
baskets and mats only for their own use. Nevertheless the 
amount of bamboo and basket work done still by the Maria, 
the Baiga, the Binjhwar, the Korku, the Gond and other abori- 
ginal tribes is great. Baskets of various sizes, shapes and de- 
signs are one of the principal articles that may be seen being 
brought to the markets by aboriginals in Chanda, Bastar and 
East Raipur; in Sarangarh State at the weekly bazar in the 
capital magnificent specimens of baskets in brightly coloured pat- 
terns are brought for sale by Sawara, Khond and other aboriginals. 
Apart from mere baskets there are innumerable varieties of 
beautifully designed and made fish-t raps and boxes. Aboriginals 

•See paragraph 3 1 3 below. 
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even though they tend to stick to traditional designs are quick 
to appreciate varieties and one of the most interesting things 
that can be seen in Mr. Ebvin’s house at Patan in Dindori Tahsil 
is the keenness with which the local Gond, Baiga and Agaria 
examine and comment on the various specimens of tribal manu- 
facture that he has gathered there from other parts of India. 
Though basket-making should have its practical side and should 
endeavour to meet demands of industries such as orange export 
and coal and manganese mines, yet it should never be forgotten 
that the aboriginal has his own traditional skill and delight in 
colour and pattern. Mr. A. H. Parry, till recently chief repre- 
sentative at Parasia of Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., the manag- 
ing agents of the Pench Valley Coal Colliery, informed me that 
the consumption of baskets locally made and costing from 8 to 
12 to the rupee, runs into a few thousands every month. They 
are purchased by the contractors or by miners themselves. The 
average basket lasts for only a week or two, according to the 
conditions of its use. A better quality basket, if well woven 
close enough to hold fine coal without it falling through when 
being carried, would find a ready sate at higher prices if its extra 
life more than compensated for the higher price; but a virtue of 
the locally made basket is its lightness, a factor that is important 
to the miner and might cause a prejudice in its favour as against 
a better and heavier article. 

304. The making of ropes, baskets, bamboo traps and boxes 
and other objects from jungle leaves and fibres are all things that 
should find a place in the curriculum of the ordinary school in 
aboriginal villages or semi-forest areas. For one thing it should 
be possible to employ local aboriginals to teach the children such 
subjects, and a good deal of the prejudice against school-going 
would disappear when the aboriginal thus began to feel that the 
school teaching bore some relation to his environment. Com- 
menting on recent schemes for carpentry teaching in backward 
areas, I have criticised the proposal to supply the pupils on leav- 
ing school with tools of European manufacture or style. They 
need tools which they can get repaired or replaced by the local 
blacksmith,, especially the Agaria in the areas of Mandla, Baihar 
and Chhattisgarh where he still is found, or elsewhere by the so- 
called Gondi Lohar or Maria Lohar. The point is important. 
In time also it may be possible by the appointment of one or two 
travelling, instructors to do something to improve the quality of 
the Agaria iron and the Agaria methods. The matter is fully 
treated in Mr. Elwin’s forthcoming book on the Agaria, and I 
endorse the recommendations there made. 

305. The budget and staff of the Industries Department is 
small and little, progress can be made if the department relies 
only on specialists trained in modern methods. The important 
thing to remember is that the aboriginal is extraordinarily back- 
ward in simple carpentry and w r ays of making and repairing the 
implements and products that he needs for his daily life. Subsi- 
dizing decent misiris of the ordinary artisan type to settle in 
villages and teach their art to the local Gond, Baiga and Korku 
for four or five years in one centre and then for a similar turn 
m another centre, and so on, would produce quicker and cheaper 
results than anything tried in the past. 


t ■. 
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D.— Co-operation and Rural Credit 

306. TheChapters on loss of land, debt, bond-service, and the 
preceding sections of this Chapter emphasized that the main eco- 
nomic need of the aboriginal, apart from protection from loss of 
land and from exploitation by the moneylender and the travelling 
seller of goods on credit, is an alternative source of cheap credit. 
As he also needs protection against contractors and against the 
rapacity of. the proprietor who seeks to set at nought the provi- 
sions of the Tenancy Act in regard to tenants’ ownerships of trees 
and their produce, clearly also he needs an organisation of his 
own which will be able to undertake minor forest produce con- 
tracts and the marketing of his agricultural, poultry and dairy 
produce and in return supply him with cloth, salt, spices and his 
other simple needs at cheap rates. He must also be helped io 
find the money needed to finance his marriages, births, funerals 
and the other ceremonial and social expenditure which the social 
and cultural habits of his tribe require him to meet. These 
social and cultural habits are not bad. They help to secure the 
social cohesion of the community and to preserve it6 dancing and 
poetry and all that is distinctive in the old tribal culture. Of the 
influence of marriage customs on tribal poetry no one can doubt 
the value who has read the fine collections of aboriginal songs in 
such books as Songs of the Foresfby Shamrao Hivale and Verrier 
Elwin, and The Blue Grove by Mr. W. G. Archer, I.C.S. There 
are many specimens of Baiga songs reproduced in Elwin’s The 
Baiga. Any organisation that aims at the betterment of the 
aboriginal should not lightly regard the ceremonial obligations of 
the aboriginal as something evil and to be discouraged : on the 
contrary these relics of their distinctive culture need fostering and 
encouraging, for it will profit the aboriginal, no more than any- 
one else, to gain the whole world but lose his soul. It is in 
these ceremonies, with their combination of song and dance, 
mutual obligations linking families from one generation to an- 
other and encouraging village solidarity by the tradition of all 
families in the village combining to help one family to perform 
its ceremonies and meet its obligations, that the soul of the abori- 
ginal is expressed. 

307. It must also be remembered that, as before implied in 

this report, in many parts of the province the aboriginal has not 
yet accustomed himself to money currency but regulates _ his life 
by grain transactions, receiving his wages in kind, even in parts 
of the province bartering grain for cloth and groceries. Co-opera- 
tive Societies and grain depots or seed unions keeping their ac- 
counts in cash run counter to this mental attitude, which for a 
backward community struggling to keep its feet against die forces 
of the modern world, is not an unhealthy attitude. Seed, for 
example, if borrowed from or through a co-operative society or 
seed union, should be accounted, for in kind and repaid in kind, 
and this should apply also to taccavi loans for seed from Govern- 
ment. . . , . 

308. I agree almost entirely with what is written on this 
subject by Mr. Symington in his Report on the Aboriginal and 
Hill Tribes of the Partially Excluded Areas in the Province of 
Bombay. These recommendations I took as the main, text of the 
questionnaire which I issued on the subject of co-operation in 



aboriginal areas. I reproduce here the extract of paragraphs 29 
to 37 and of recommendations 14 to 19 taken of that Report which 
I issued with that questionnaire: — 

* * * * 

“29. In_the Partially Excluded Areas in West Khandesh there 
are in all 37 Bhil societies, and their financial position is bad. 
They are it* fact mostly stagnant. Since August 1936 there has 
been a special officer of the grade of sub-auditor for the Bhil 
societies in these talukas. Twenty of the Taloda societies were 
registered in his time, but their position is already becoming un- 
satisfactory. The co-operative movement has not advanced be- 
yond the experimental stage in these areas, the number of societies 
and members being negligible compared with the credit require- 
ments of such a large tract. Moreover the results so far atuined 
have been far from encouraging. The whole idea of co-operation 
and joint liability is something beyond the grasp of jungly folk 
like the Bhils, and the . procedure to.be gone through in the 
iraming of byelaws, registration, election of office-bearers, pur- 
chase of shares, annual meetings, etc., etc., is alike outside the 
scope of their comprehension and of their interest. A perusal 
of ‘the Ten Main Points of Co-operation’ at the end of Chap- 
ter IV of the Co-operative Manual will illustrate my meaning. 
I quote no. 7 : ‘The duties of the general meeting of the society 
are to appoint a managing committee and a secretary, annually 
to consider the balance sheet and the audit notes, to ask the 
committee questions about its work and to pass orders on any 
faults that come to light’ ; and no. 10 : ‘Always remember that 
though the Registrar audits and warns, the members are them- 
selves responsible for the working of their societies. Govern- 
ment is not going to manage the societies for them. If they want 
them to succeed, they must see to things themselves.’ Even 
in the case of ordinary cultivators of the Presidency these instruc- 
tions have proved to be somewhat ahead of the times; in the 
case of Bhils they are laughable. A still more important reason 
for their lack of enthusiasm is the delay and formalities attendant 
upon obtaining loans. Under the present system so many pre- 
cautions have to be taken against loss — albeit ineffectual in the 
long run as the number of bad debts shows — that it takes months 
for a loan to be sanctioned. The Bhil cannot wait months. What 
he wants is small advances to meet his current needs from time to 
time paid on the nail. These he can and does get from the sowkar. 
Moreover the sowcar does not ask a string of awkward questions 
about the object of the loan. If the Bhil wants Rs. 2 or Rs. 3, 
the sowcar does not ask if it is to buy 7 seed or to spend on drink 
to celebrate the birth of a son; and if he is fairly sure of his 
man he will give him the loan promptly 7 .. The ordinary primary 
credit society as at present constituted is unable to meet such 
demands, and even in the case of loans for legitimate agricultural 
purposes delays of two to four months are the normal things 
to expect. Again, the sowcar naturally is bitterly opposed to the 
Co-operative Societies, and he does not scruple to use the whole 
of his enormous influence over the Bhil, including bribes and 
threats, to seduce members from, their loyalty to the societies. 
Before doing so, however, he will commonly first induce his 
clients to borrow up to the limit of their capacity from the society 
and make over the money 7 to him in part payment of old debts. 
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He thus may gel a substantial cash sum into his own pocket. 
Wlicn the harvest conics he gets in first and takes Ids clients' 
crops as usual, if necessary suborning the connivance of the viJ- 
lafie officers for the purpose. There is then nothing left for the 
society to recover, and in the following seasons even its theoretical 
ri«ht of priority of claim on the man's crops will have lapsed, so 
the prospects of recovery are practically nil. 

“30. In a word, the co-operative movement has failed in the 
olid tract of West Khandesh and under present conditions is 
doomed to continued failure — both on account of its intrinsic 
complications and difficulty of working, and on account of the 
overwhelming hostile competition oj[ the sowcars. Indeed the 
continuance of the efforts hitherto made to organise and run 
such societies testifies only to the pertinacity and optimism of 
those responsible. 

“31. As a result of the drastic restrictions on the nioncyicnd- 
ing profession elsewhere proposed, it is to he expected that the 
power of the sowcar to checkmate rival credit agencies will be 
curbed. Indeed it is an essential corollary of those proposals that 
a substitute for the sowcar should he found, and I outline below 
the measures which I consider could, given sufficient determina- 
tion, be taken for the purpose. In describing these I use the 
term 'Society' only for want of a better term, since it is a mis- 
nomer if construed strictly. 

“32. The essence of the scheme is that pari passu with the 
restrictions on sowcars and the consequent (and hoped for) decline 
in the moneylcnding business and contraction of the Bhil’s credit, 
an agency should be set up within reach of every village which 
will perform on fair terms the same functions as are now per- 
formed by the sowcars on unfair terms. The most suitable agency 
of this nature would be a combination of a purchase and sale 
society with multiple branches, and of the svsiem of grain depots 
which has for many years been in vogue in Thana District. The 
latter arc very simple and very effective. Starting jvith a small 
capital — which I believe was originally provided by Government — 
they issue seed-grain at the sowing season, and recover it in kind. 
plus 12% per cent interest, at the next harvest. They have achieved 
remarkable success, the principal secret of which is the fact that, 
since the Revenue Department runs them, recoveries are promptly 
and easily made. 

“33. A co-operative purchase and sale society would take 
over its members’ crops for sale at the best advantage and after 
making a reasonable charge for expenses return each member s 
share in the shape of seed, groceries, cloth and other requisites— 
all of which would be of good quality and purchased in bulk and 
on favourable terms— the balance being paid in cash. The Bhil 
cannot be trusted with the value of his crops in cash, since he is 
certain to squander it quickly on riotous living. In this respect 
the West Khandesh District Co-operative Purchase and Sale 
Society is working on the right lines, although its further progress 
is at present barred by the competition of sowcars. I was im- 
pressed with the working of Us out-agency at Taloda in colla- 
boration with the local branch of the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank The Bhils' produce is there received at the Society s depot 
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and disposed of to the best advantage. The credit-worthiness of 
individual Bhil cultivators is also assessed with a great degree 
of accuracy, on the data of their holdings, past crops, numbers 
in family, etc., and loans are advanced in small instalments accord- 
ing to the real necessities of the moment promptly, and usually 
in kind. By arrangement with local merchants, for instance, cloth 
and other requisites up to the amount allowed are supplied at 
a fixed rate to Bhils on production of chits issued to them by 
the Special Officer. If cash is required for the purchase of bul- 
locks, payments to sahlars, etc., it is supplied, on the production 
of a similar chit, by the Bank which has its office in an adjoining 
building; and steps are taken to sec that it is actually spent on 
the stated object. Petty cash advances are also made for the 
expenses of ceremonies, etc. This branch therefore can really 
be said to take the place of a sowcar, the only difference being 
that its terms of business are strictly fair. The development of 
this system on a large scale is however rendered impossible, be- 
cause, as I have explained above, the sowcars are able, by zabar- 
dast methods, to pounce on the crops of members, who are mostly 
old debtors of theirs, before the societv, pursuing legal methods, 
can collect its dues. This destroys the members’ credit, and 
strikes at the root of the whole system. In spite of these difficul- 
ties the society, with the help of the branch Banks at Taloda and 
Nandurbar, was able to sell Bhils’ produce to the value of 
Rs. 19,7S6 during 1936-37, and made advances of cloth, seed, and 
cash for agricultural operations and the payment of Government 
dues to a value of between Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 35,000. 

“34. The process which I visualize is as follows. As a result 
of the licensing system there will be a decrease in the number of 
sowcars. There will also be a contraction in the credit of Bhil 
cultivators, since the sowcar’s eagerness to lend will largely dis- 
appear when a curb is placed on their present methods of execut- 
ing fraudulent promissory notes, of seizing crops in payment 
of their dues, and of general high-handedness. Some sowcars 
will be able and willing to carry on business on the new terms, 
and such cultivators who wish to continue giving them their 
custom will enjoy the protection of the measures recommended 
in paragraph 27. It is however to be expected that the majority 
of Bhil cultivators will have to look elsewhere for their necessary 
credit requirements, and they must be accommodated by societies 
which I recommend should be organised on the lines indicated 
above and now explained in more detail. > The present societies 
should be merged in the greater organisation: — 

(o) Branches of the Purchase and Sale Society should be es- 
tablished at convenient centres within reach of all Bhil villages, 
e.g., Nawapur, Chinchpada, Taloda, Kukurmunda, Akalkuva, 
Dhadgaon, Kathi, and Shahada. 

{b) Arrangements should be made for the prompt prepara- 
tion of credit statements for all applicants. The formality of 
membership does not seem to me an essential pre-requisite. 
Material for the credit statements should be provided by village 
officers. 

(c) Loans should be advanced to individual applicants in 
the same way as is now done at Taloda, i.e., not in lump sums, 
but in small and prompt advances in cash or kind — prefer / . 
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restriction on the number of members of primary societies can- 
not be adhered to ; and to elect local committees. These com- 
mittees should be called upon to advise and help the officials of 
the department in such matters as the location of depots, and the 
quality or kind of goods which should be purchased for supply 
to members. They should not have any financial responsibility 
or liability, and should bp purely advisory. It will at once be 
apparent that this scheme is very far removed from a co-operative 
society or union as these are at present conceived, and registra- 
tion under the Co-operative Societies’ Act would presumably be 
impossible even if it were necessary. 

(/*) Again, although I consider that if revenue department 
officials are made responsible for. recovery work, the security of 
the advances will be very good, it is nevertheless doubtful whe- 
ther the Provincial Co-operative Bank would be able to provide 
the initial finance. It will probably be necessary for Government 
to make this provision as a recoverable advance under Provincial 
loans and advances. 

(0 The management and direction of this scheme should be 
vested in the Co-operative Department. Although not a co- 
operative undertaking in the strict sense, its administration will 
involve operations, such as the preparation of credit statements, 
co-operative marketing and purchase of supplies, etc., with which 
that department is best familiar. The village revenue officials will 
act as collecting agents, and will also supply from their records 
to the Society Officers much of the information that will be neces- 
sary for assessing each applicant’s credit. 

(/) The volume of work will be. very great. Whether it will 
-each its full dimensions over a period of years or almost. imme- 
diately depends on the energy and determination with which the 
new restrictions on moneylending arc enforced. Half-heartedness 
or half measures in this direction would allow a breathing space 
in which measures to evade or disobey the new law might be 
devised, and the whole operation might be ham'pered or delayed. 

"35. An accurate forecast of the scale of work to.be under- 
taken is impossible, but I believe it will be something of the 
following nature. It is calculated bv the. co-operative societies 
that the present average value of the agricultural produce of a 
Bhil's land in this district is Rs. 17_to Rs. 20 per acre, and the 
cost of cultivation Rs. 10 to. Rs. 15. The estimate of outturn 
seems to me rather conservative, but that is perhaps a fault on 
the right side. The area of land held by Bhils in the partially 
excluded areas is 272,032 acres. After allowing for the Akrani 
mahal (34,293 acres) and very roughly estimating the amount of 
business which may be retained by the sowcars at, say, finance for 
50,000 acres, the acreage remaining to be financed by the Society 
may eventually amount to approximately two lakhs. Provi- 
sion for finance would therefore have to be in the neighbourhood 
of twenty lakhs. As against, this the value of crops to be 
marketed on behalf of cultivators would be between thirty 
and forty lakhs. The handling of finance and produce 
on this scale, especially when the large number of intricate tran- 
sactions is considered, will involve the employment of a large 
staff. Each branch of the Purchase and Sale Society must be 
under the charge of a responsible officer of a grade not lower 
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than that of an aval karkint who will require a considerable office 
establishment. In addition, about 50 depot clerks will be required 
m the villages to measure, receive and issue receipts for produce 
deposited, and to issue grain and seeds to borrowers on produc- 
tion of authority from the local branch of the society. Further, 
more an increase in the number of lalathis for collection pur- 
poses will be necessary. j 

“36. Although these requirements are large I believe that the 
whole cost would be easily met from the society’s receipts by way 
of interest and commission. Without going’ into premature 
details the following rough calculations will serve as an indication 
of the overhead charges involved, assuming that the system comes 
into general operation : — 

Per annum 


Ten hearth offices — Its. 

Pay an>! allowances of ofiicer-in-chnrpc at Rs 1 50 per mensem . . I ,S00 

Pay and allowances of office establishment at Rs. 200 per mensem. . 2,400 

Rent and contingencies . . f00 


5,000 


5,000 x 10 


Fifty depots— 

Pay of depot c!eri; at Us. 30 per mensem 

Pay of watchman, rent and contingencies at Us. 30 pci mensem 


50,000 


360 

360 


720 


. 720 x 50 

T i.entv adJitinr.nl tala this — 

Pay of tnlathi ..t Rs 25. 300 x 20 

Leave an;! pension contributions, and contingencies per annum . . 


36,000 

6,000 

2.000 

H.000 


To til- 

Branch Officers * - • 50.000 

Depots .. 36,000 

Talaihn • • S.000 

Grand Total . , 94,000 


If allowance is made for some .additional cost of supervision 



this expenditure, the in fort si on advance* amounting to 20 
lakh- -■ calculated at ‘aiui-s:::.-,::’ {121 percent), the interest charged 
by (he Thana grain depot* — would be 21 lakhs, which would 
leave a sufficient balance to service the Government or ban!, 
loan and cover bad debt*. The above rate of interest however 
compare* favourably with that frequently charged bv societies 
and could, if ncro-ary, be enhanced. In addition a commission 
of <.iy 5 per cent on produce marketed would bring in another 
lakh or more. I d*» riot believe there would be any considerable 
imtid'.-r of b.sd debt*. The chief risk i- of bad sea-tin*, which 
fortunately arc infrequent in il*i« area; but Government nhvay- 
Im'.c to contribute hr-.y!;. affording relief in bad y"! ( ons ami 
(heir liability In this rc«ptct will not be increased. 
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“37. I believe that not only would this scheme be self-sup- 
porting, but that it would, like the grain-banks in Thana and 
Feint, earn large profits, which should be utilized as a contribu- 
tion to the cost of compulsory primary education elsewhere pro- 
posed for these talukas.” 

* * * * 


* * * * 

Recommendations 14 and 19 jrom Appendix A ibidem. — 

Rural Credit. 

“(14) Special restrictions of a drastic nature should be impos- 
ed on moneylending transactions with members of the backward 
classes in the partially excluded areas. 

(15) A possible alternative system of rural credit for the 
West Khandesh areas, to be controlled by the Co-operative 
Department, is described. 

(16) A similar system to the above should be introduced in 
Kalwan, Dohad and Jhalod 

(17) The system of grain depots in Thana district should be 
made uniform and strongly developed so as to reach all villages 
in.the partially excluded areas. Other commodities besides grain 
should be supplied. Capital should be increased by Government. 
The Revenue Department should retain control. 

(18) Similar steps to the above should be taken in Peint. 

(19) There should be compulsory composition of debts.” 

*■*■*■* 


The actual questionnaire issued and the areas covered by 
it are given as Appendix I to this Report. I have also express- 
ed general views on the subject in paragraphs 125 and 129 of The 
Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District, and in paragraph 92 
and Appendix A of Notes on the Aboriginal Problem in the 
Mandla District. Once again, space and time veto detailed exa- 
mination here of the replies to the questionnaire; they are how- 
ever ably summarised in the reply furnished by Mr. D. V. Rege, 
I.C.S., the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, which is taken 
as a basis for the discussion that follows. 

309. The co-operative movement in the province as a whole, 
as is notorious, has passed through a series of crises and is now 
slowly recovering from the extremely low ebb to which it had 
fallen before the present series of measures for rehabilitating 
central banks was initiated. As implied in my Mandla and Bala- 
ghat Reports, very little use has ever been made of co-operative 
institutions by aboriginals, and this past neglect of the aboriginal 
as a field for co-operative work at least has the advantage that 
in the backward areas we can start with an almost clean state. 
Appendix J to this Report gives a summary of the replies to the 
enquiry in parts (a) and ( b ) of the first question about the present 
statistics of co-operative societies and membership in aboriginal 
areas. The areas are those given in. Apoendix I. It will be seen 
that in these areas there were in 1941 only 266 societies con- 
sisting entirely of aboriginals with an entire membership of 
2,831, while there were 423 other societies containing aboriginal 
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amongst other members, and in these the number of aboriginal 
members was 1,871. In these areas .158 societies with aboriginal 
members and 109 other societies arc under liquidation. Looking 
more closely into the figures, it will be seen that co-operative’ 
societies with aboriginal members are non-existent or almost non- 
existent in the following Partially Excluded Areas: — 

Bhninsdehi Tabs'll, 

Chanda Zamindaris. 

The Partially Excluded Zamindaris of Drug. 

Baihar Tnhsil. 

Melghat Taluq. 

310. Figures are not given for the Chhindwara jagirs, but 
I understand that there are no societies there. Even in the Sat-' 
garh zamindaris there arc only 278 aboriginal members of 41 
societies, but none of these societies are under liquidation. In 
Mandla District there are 113 purely aboriginal societies with 
1,231 members and 40 other societies with 243 aboriginal members; 
but 46 societies with 216 aboriginal members are under liquida- 
tion; Dindori Tahsil has only 164 aboriginal co-operators. In 
more advanced areas such as the khalsa of the Chhindwara, Amar- 
wara, and Sausar tnhsils of Chhindwara, Hoshangabad District, 
Nagpur District, those parts of Drug District which are not Par- 
tially Excluded, the Kclapur taluq of Yeotmal and the Waraseo'ni 
and Balaghat tahsils of Balaghat, there are practically no abori- 
ginal co-operators. The Registrar considers that to some extent 
the collection of old arrears from societies under liquidation has 
set the movement back amongst aboriginals, but as it had hardly 
started in most aboriginal areas, ^his.docs not really much matter. 
There are no special types of aboriginal societies in the province, 
such as. tribal betterment societies. There are said to be ten 
aboriginal directors of central banks in the province who are not 
zamindars, but they appear to be all taken from the substantial 
Raj-Gond hinduised section of the aboriginal population. 

311. It is generally agreed that the aboriginal members of 
co-operative societies are for the most part honester and more 
regular in payment than other members provided that there is 
no crop failure or heavy ceremonial expenditure in their families. 
The Co-operative Department has not adopted any special line 
of work in the aboriginal areas, but the organisation and methods 
adopted have been the same as elsewhere in the province. This 
is unfortunate; considering that the degree of illiteracy and in- 
ability to understand simple accounts and such things as the 
famous “ten main points of co-operation”, at which Mr. Syming- 
ton tilted, .are much greater amongst aboriginal than other peoples 
of the province, special methods of approach and supervision are 
clearly needed in these areas. But the Registrar states that no 
special study has been made of methods for extending co-opera- 
tive societies in aboriginal areas. No Assistant Registrar or Circle 
Auditor can speak Gondi . or Korku ; the only Gondi-speaking 
officials in the Department are one organiser in Mandla District 
and one in Seoni Sub-division, while -two Society Inspectors in 
Nimar have a smattering of Korku. The Chhattisgarhi dialect of 
Hindi is spoken fluently by three officers who work as organisers; 

it is also suggested that all Assistant Registrars, Circle Auditors _ 
and organisers know the local Hindu dialects which are generally 
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understood by the aboriginals, but I am very sceptical about this 
answer ; I have vet to meet one who can speak, for example, the 
Bundhelkhandi dialect prevalent in the north. No special train- 
ing is given on aboriginal conditions or in methods of propaganda 
amongst aboriginals to co-operative officials who are to work 
in aboriginal areas. But, as observed in my Manilla Notes , — 

“Propaganda is an art needing training, and neither our 
Circle Auditors nor our Inspectors have any such training. 
Nor does the Department train in rural sociology or psycho- 
logy, much less aboriginal ; the Circle Auditor, c.g., had no 
idea of the usual expenditure on Gond marriages, funerals 
and other ceremonies.” 

312. The Registrar considers that the chief reasons of the 
very slow progress made amongst aboriginals by the co-operative 
movement arc their illiteracy and backwardness, their low repay- 
ing capacity and lack of transferable assets, the great distance of 
aboriginal areas from the headquarters of banks, their general 
inaccessibility, the consequent difficulty of organisation and 
supervision of societies, the difficulty, where, as is generally the 
case, aboriginal villages are small and far apart, of finding ten 
suitable neighbours to combine in a society, and lastly the over- 
whelmingly hostile competition of the moneylender. If the mea- 
sures that have been recommended in. the chapters on debt and 
bond-service are adopted, this last major obstacle can largely be 
overcome. The difficulty arising from the small and scattered 
nature of aboriginal villages is, I think, somewhat exaggerated, 
as there are many large villages, for example, in Dindori Tahsil, 
in the whole of which there are only seven societies with abori- 
ginal members.^ The distance of aboriginal areas from bank head- 
quarters is a difficulty if the movement in these areas is still to 
be directed on the same lines as in the plains. Even so the diffi- 
culty is not insuperable; compare the account of recent organisa- 
tion of new societies in the Shahpura-Niwas tract of Mandla in 
paragraph 92 of my Mandla Notes. The mention of low repay- 
ing capacity and lack of transferable assets again perhaps over 
looks what might be done if members could market their crops 
through co-operative societies instead of having to enter into 
unfair contracts to sell their produce to their moneylender at 
rates fixed by him in the way described in paragraph 232. 

Mr. Rege does not consider that the restrictions on transfer of 
ryotwari holdings, malguzari and tenancy rights or the general 
working of the ryotwari system (with, c.g., in certain areas, reser- 
vation of land for aboriginals) cause any special difficulties in 
the way of co-operative societies as far as short-term loans for 
seed, manure, weeding expenses and the like are concerned, 
but intermediate loans for such purposes as buying bullocks, con- 
structing wells and embankments, and long-term loans for redemp- 
tion of debt and land improvement can only be secured by mort- 
gage of land. There is no real difficulty even then if the mort- 
gage is in one of the forms permissible under the Land Alienation 
Act, while transfers to other aboriginals would be unobjection- 
able. Mr. Rege thinks that notwithstanding this security difficulty’ 
the restrictions on the right of transfer of property are so mueii 
in the true interest of the aboriginal that they should not beaf"^ 
waived, so that at present the only loans that a co-operativ. ^ 
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society should grant to aboriginals should be small loans for 
current needs, longer term loans being granted in the form of 
taccavi by Government if necessary. This overlooks the difficulty ' 
of financing aboriginal marriages. _ Moreover as we have seen, 
one of the main sources of debt in aboriginal areas, in recent 
years at least, has been taccavi. Would it be possible for taccavi 
to be advanced to co-operative societies instead of to individuals? 

313. Nothing has been done by the Co-operative Depart- 
ment in any of the aboriginal areas of the province to foster any 
of the cottage industries dealt with in the Report of the Industrial 
Survey Committee, 1939. I suggested, somewhat optimistically, 
that persons answering my questionnaire might particularly con- 
sider oil-pressing, gur, honey production, spinning and weaving 
of cotton and kosa silk, sheep-breeding, carpentry, blacksmith’s 
work, mat and bamboo-work, rope-making, poultry-farming, lac 
work and collection of forest products for drugs and medicines, 
carting as an industry and organisations of local labour for forest 
contracts : no replies offered any useful comment. But in all 
these directions there is hope for the aboriginal, given the staff 
and the Government assistance over initial expenditure. This, 
province is however so lacking in resources for financing new ex- 
penditure that it would be wise to concentrate whatever is pos- 
sible in one area first for four or five years and get societies there 
really organised as running concerns. Any big aboriginal orga- 
nisation for carting or forest contracts would have to be run - 
permanently by a salaried staff, and to prevent the staff cheating . 
the members, constant supervision by Co-operative, Revenue and 
Forest Officers would be necessary. In the alternative it could 
be provided in certain areas that all minor forest produce should 
be sold only to the Forest Department at rates to be approved 
by Government; practically speaking, this would mean depart- 
mental management of minor forest produce as well as of major. 
The Registrar ended by admitting that practically nothing is 
being done by the Co-operative Department for village better- 
ment in aboriginal areas beyond holding occasional rallies for 
propaganda. 

314. It should be mentioned further that in the province 
there are 17 seed-unions managed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment with a working capital of Rs. 12,221. They are said to have 
made a profit of Rs. 3,089 in 1939-40. There are 21 better living 
societies, but the Registrar does not think that any of them are 
doing useful work. Only six of the nine multi-purposes societies 
of the province are working; their working capital is Rs. 1,440 
and the profit during 1939-40 was Rs. 279 ; six managers paid 
by Government are in charge of these societies. One society 
started financing its members on the security of grain and two 
other societies have undertaken sugarcane, potato and vege- 
table cultivation. Their other activities are adult education, dig- 
ging manure-pits, rotation of crops and planting fruit trees. 
These are new developments with great possibilities. The prov- 
ince has also 30 purchase-cnm-sale (stores) societies with a mem- 
bership of 1,832 and a working capital of Rs. 79,599. There are 
five co-operative dairies in the province, but of these only the 
Telankheri dairy at Nagpur and the Jubbulpore dairy are work- 
ing properly. The Registrar considers that apart from grain 
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stores the only co-operative institutions likely to succeed in 
aboriginal areas are purchase-and-sale societies as suggested by 
Mr. Symington or, better still, general stores-cmn-sales depots 
such as have been started by the Madras Government in the East 
Godavari Agency and in the Chenchu tracts of Kurnool District. 
Appendix K. contains the notes on these Madras measures which 
were circulated with my questionnaire on co-operation. The 
1940-41 Madras ‘‘Report on the Material Conditions and Progress 
of Aboriginal Tribes and Very Backward Communities” mentions 
that during the year the Thrift and Loan Co-operative Society 
of Indireswaram referred to took up the lease of two fuel coupes 
in the Kurnool West forest division, but the members did not 
fully exploit the coupes. The Atmakur Chenchu Co-operative 
Purchase-and-Sale Society worked at a profit in 1941-42 and again 
contracted to supply tamarind, galnuts and bees-wax to the jails. 
It has undertaken the construction of a big godown and has been 
given by Government a loan of Rs. 10,000 for further expansion 
in 1941-42. On the other hand the co-operative sales-cimr-stores 
depots in the East Godavari Agency have been dropped for the 
following reasons given in the correspondence attached to the 
Madras Report : 

“The opening of co-operative sales-nmi-stores depots is 
supposed to ensure a better return for the produce collected 
by the hillmcn and thus prevent them from being exploited 
by the sowcars and to secure for them articles like salt, cloth, 
kerosene and other necessaries of life at their proper cost. 
A similar scheme sanctioned by the Government in their 
Order No. 258-Development, dated 3rd February 1940, for 
the departmental purchase and resale of tamarind, was 
tried at Rampa Chodavaram by the Forest Department as an 
experimental measure. But the scheme proved a failure as 
the hillmen did not resort to it to the extent expected. The 
sowcar has a powerful hold on the hill people. What the 
Koya needs is immediate cash and advances for various pur- 
poses like marriages, funerals and festivals. The sowcar, 
who has long experience of the mentality of the Koya, gives 
him the advance only to take it back doubled in a variety of 
ways. The hillman believes the sowcar implicitly and is not 
educated enough correctly to understand the intention of the 
Government. As the scheme started by the Forest Depart- 
ment did not work well, my predecessor considered that even 
the sales-cmn-stores depot scheme would not meet the case. 
The Government too have since held in G. O. Ms. No. 268- 
Development, dated the 12th February 1941, that the scheme 
is devoid of the essential principles of co-operation and is 
in effect to get the hillmen to collect the produce and sell 
it compulsorily through a Government agency. They have 
therefore directed that the scheme should be dropped.” 

That such a scheme is devoid of the essential principles of co- 
operation seems to be a poor reason for dropping it. I have seen 
something of the power of the moneylender in the Godavari 
valley both in Bastar State and in the adjacent parts of Warangal 
District, and Dr. C. von Fiirer Haimendorf, who has recently 
written a study of the Hill Reddj villages on the Hyderabad bank 
of the river, has made some striking revelations thraldom" 

in which the Madrasi forest contractors have 9 the Hill s 
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Reddi and the Koya. Departmental working should have greater 
success in this province, where ou r Forest Department has already 
learnt the ropes, to the betterment both of the provincial reve- 
nues and of the aboriginal who is thereby freed from the forest 
contractor.- Mr. Rege .is in favour of stores-cnm-sales depots 
being tried. I quote from his opinion : 

“The store-CHJH-sale depot is also a type of purchase and 
. sale society and its object is to sell the produce brought by 
the members and to supply their domestic requirements out 
of the sale-proceeds. As no financial help will be forth- 
coming from the sahukars and central banks, which can fin 
ance only regular registered societies, Government will have 
to finance them. It is needless to stress the point that much 
of the success of such organisations would depend on the 
co-ordination between the revenue, forest and co-operative de- 
partments. The depots should be organised at suitable 
centres within easy reach of the aboriginals, the area of opera- 
tions of each depot. being aboui five to ten miles. The village 
depots should be linked up with a central depot at the tahsil 
headquarters. These depots can be converted into regular - 
co-operative societies after a few years if necessary. These 
depots should be placed under the control of a whole-time 
Government official who may be an auditor of the Co- 
operative Department, but the general responsibility for run- 
ning them should rest with the Revenue Department which 
will sanction loans, effect recoveries and bear the management 
expenses.” 

I recommend that this be attempted around Allapilli in South 
Chanda, in the Melghat and in Baihar Tahsil in the first place. 

315. I attach most importance at present to the starting of 
grain depots precisely on the lines* advocated in the extract re- 
produced above from Mr. Symington’s Report. Nothing is so 
vitally necessary for the aboriginal as a store of seed-grain. I 
would even allow him from such depots after a time advances 
of grain for wedding and funeral feasts, spreading recoveries of 
grain in such cases over a longer period. Mr. J. C. McDougaih 
C.I.E., I.A.S., in considering what could be done for the abori- 
ginal cultivator, has particularly stressed the desirability of such 
seed stores, and of the distribution and recovery of seed-loans 
in kind. His remarks on the subject are so important that I 
quote them in full : 

“There is one point in connection with the seed distri- 
bution arrangements in aboriginal tracts about which I am 
in grave- doubt, and that is, whether any system of distribu- 
tion on cash payment is ever likely to be a success. In my 
opinion nothing appeals less to the aboriginal than having to 
pay cash for anything. I therefore think that it would be 
necessary to introduce a system under which advances in the 
form of seed would be repayable in kind after harvest. 

This would add considerably to the work of the Jamadars 
in charge of the seed stores and make the necessity for in- 
creasing the staff still greater. Frequent trouble would arise 
as regards payment even in kind, particularly in bad seasons, - 
and Government would have to face the possibility of losses 
arising, but I think the system would be well worth a trial Y 
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There may be losses, but Government will have to face them in 
order to get the scheme started and to keep it going. An im- 
portant thing is that the accounts should be kept in grain and 
not in rupees, annas and pies. 

316. In this questionnaire the scale of current expenditure 
on aboriginal weddings was enquired. The Registrar’s summary 
of the replies was that it varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 150, though 
in the cotton tract of Burhanpur Tahsil in Nimar the expenditure 
is said to range from Rs. 300 to Rs. 400; expenditure on other 
ceremonies is said to vary from Rs. 4 to Rs. 25. The Conser- 
vator of Forests, Western Circle, from his enquiry bases the 
average cost of a Gond marriage at Rs. 100 and of a Korku mar- 
riage at Rs. 250, and says that death ceremonies vary in cost 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 and birth ceremonies cost on the average 
Rs. 50. It is this expenditure that is the main source of the 
moneylender’s power, and if co-operative societies will not help, 
then their members will have to go to the moneylender. What- 
ever form of co-operative purchase-and-sales societies or depart- 
mental purchase of minor produce be organised, some system of 
thrift is essential. In other words each member must be made 
to put by something of his profits against future expenditure. 
Grain depots on the Bombay model will also contribute to this 
end once the Government loan for the initial costs is paid off. 
Once however the power of the moneylender is effectively checked 
in the aboriginal tracts, he himself will cease to be willing to 
give out such large sums for marriages, and this should automati- 
cally reduce the demand for such advances. Everything depends 
upon the betterment of the aboriginals’ economic position by 
ensuring that he gets an adequate wage for his labour, whether • 
for a private employer, or the Forest Department or the 
Public Works Department, and adequate prices for his crops 
and the jungle produce that he collects. Cattle also he must 
have, but here co-operative societies would presumably be readier 
to help than they have been over social expenditure. A more 
rational policy of stock-raising in backward and semi-forest areas 
should also help considerably in this direction. 

317. I have spoken in this section of “aboriginal societies”. 

I would repeat however what I have said in paragraph 125 of my 
Balagliat Report: — 

“I do not advocate the formation of exclusively abori- 
ginal societies, but only of some co-operative institutions 
open to all the villagers of all communities in predominantly 
aboriginal areas such . as Baihar, where, owing to the prepon- 
derance of aboriginals in the population, most of such insti- 
tutions could not help being chiefly aboriginal, and where 
hitherto nothing has been done. The task set me by Gov- 
ernment is to examine the measures needed to improve ‘the 
condition of the aboriginal tribes in the Province, particularly 
in the Partially Excluded Areas’. But I would make it clear 
here that nearly even* thing that I advocate for the Gond, the 
Korku, the Baiga and the Bhil is necessary, if not always in 
' the same degree, for all the castes and tribes of the backward 
areas, save in so far as, because of greater backwardness, 
inferior economic conditions or linguistic difficulties, there 
are problems peculiar to the ‘aboriginal’. Nevertheless, 
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the fundamental .principle of co-operation being combination 
to overcome economic and social difficulties, an. organisation 
in which most of the members belong to one social com- 
munity may have a greater chance than others of succeeding 
in backward areas where tribal feelings of brotherhood or 
community-consciousness 'remain the mainspring of society.” 


CHAPTER X.— PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
' MEDICAL RELIEF 

[Terms of reference (w),] 

“Sickness has come to the village. 

From every house they have carried out a corpse. 

Do not wee p, my sisters, do not weep. 

Comfort your hearts. After this life of two days is past, 

We must travel onward alone, 

And everyone must tread the same path." • 

(A Pardhan Karma Song from Mandla, No. 283, 

Songs of the Forest , Elwin and Hiwale.) 

318. A typical picture of health conditions in a Partially 
Excluded Area is given in paragraphs 74 to 84 of my Notes ait the 
Aboriginal Problem in the Mandla District. Since that was 
written, money has been found for the start of . anti-venereal work 
around Patan and Karanjia; for which a medical officer has been £ 
specially trained. His training and the work are being financed 
from the central grant of Rs. 1,00,000 for the amelioration of the 
aboriginals. The same grant (unfortunately no widow’s cruse) 
has financed the first year of a much needed campaign against 
yaws amongst the Gond and the Maria .of South Chanda. As 
an example of the difficulties which beset attempts to help the 
aboriginal it may be mentioned that in 1936 a dispensary was 
opened at Bhamragarh in the Maria country on the banks' of the 
Indravati, largely with the idea that this would be a centre for 
yaws treatment. It was found in November 1940 that the reason 
why practically no patients were attending was that the Assistant 
Medical Officer posted there was demanding a fowl and eggs 
from every Maria as a fee for each injection. Before the present 
campaign some anti-yaws work had been done, but it had been 
haphazard and unplanned, and no attempt had been made to 
ensure that each patient took the full course of injections needed 
for a permanent cure. At all my camps in the Maria country 
patient after patient came in for treament, and . as the Sub- 
Assistant Health Officer deputed to accompany me on tour for 
yaws work was travelling in my lorry and had to stop at_ every 
village we passed through to treat yaws patients, -our arrival at 
camps was often delayed till very late in the evening. These 
Maria villages all have excellent human material. At one time 
an attehipt was made to start a boy scout movement with some 
success. Some of the boys were taken to a jamboree at Delhi . 
where one of them told me that he had been very impressed by 
the Kutab Minor which he thought was nearly as impressive as 
the factory chimney of the Allapalli saw-mills ! The abiding 
lesson, however, that the boy had learnt from his scout training 
was personal cleanliness, and he had passed this on to the 



Figs, ig & 16. Baiga villagers of Basanpani, Jubbulpore 
Tahsil. worshipping at the Cairn of the Dead Ancestors, at 
the opening of a new Government well; water drawn from 
the well was among the offerings made at the Caim and at 
the shrine of each village godling. 
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321. Ano ner useful line of approach is that which is being 
tried in the anoriginnl tracts of Mungeli Tahsil in Bilaspur by 
the Disciples of Christ Mission Hospital under Dr. V. C. Rambo.. 
The Mission organises a medical team to do regular and syste- 
matic tours of the aboriginal areas to treat malaria, venereal 
diseases, leprosy and minor illnesses. The programme for each 
tour is made known ahead in the villages that are. to be visited. 
Of the kind of work undertaken by the team let this extract from 
a recent letter from Dr. Rambo speak : — 

“The physical condition among the Baigas, as I saw it, 
was a pathetic one. There was much itch and ringworm. 
We came across some leprosy. There appeared to be more 
yaws than I remembered seeing some years ago. . We noted 
a good deal of gonorrhoea and syphilis. Malaria is the great 
scourge. In one village I found 13 children, all of whom 
had enlarged spleens. I asked where the boys and girls 
between 13 and IS were. The villagers answered that they 
had died. In this same village a little over half the houses 
were occupied. In another village ten out of eleven children 
had enlarged spleens. Here again there were no adolescents. 
I realized that these adolescents might have been out of the 
village, or hidden froni fear, but on investigation found that 
there just were no children of those ages there. Apparently 
these children who are weak from chronic malaria have a 
heavy mortality, and large numbers of them do not reach 
adolescence. Perhaps this is due in part to a meat deficiency 
arising from the influence of Hinduism. I call your atten- 
tion to Mr. V. Elwin’s Baiga who said killing a cow ws? the 
greatest sin.. Constantly being shamed by Hindus for keep- 
ing and eating pigs and chickens is still further rednefbr 
their vitality. A vegetarian diet may well lead to a fr-frr* 
degree of physical degradation, especially among srrvhr.r 
children and adolescents. In speaking to an omrtr." 
Kawardha State, I heard that the population of the TriitJ 
is becoming less from year to year. I do not kr:w ere 
census figures, but this official was in contact with the rkfinr:? 
and this was the impression that he had.” 

The same central grant recently helped this r~y~r rerh 
Rs. 500 for medicines, and any monetary assistance rrrer 
humanitarian work organised by missionary doctor? "*■ — :rr=v 
well spent. It may be that tours by teams might 5r •cnrar.rrr.r 
to overcome the dread of loneliness which seem? r: i^ier £-? 
average Sub-Assistant Health Officer from touring 3z - -1 

interior. 

322. Dr. Rambo’s eminence as an eye surge:;? ierri- -r .*-■££ 
force to his repeated plea for legislative action snrbr 

treater of cataracts, the “coucher”, whose true" '- * "HTJ 

responsible for almost more loss of sight thr.r rrtrrn-- 
the backward areas. 

323. The dispensary map of the provnrx: f:' ■ >. 

biggest gaps in the. most backward areas. Tr-eci — - -: r - T -V C-'i-' 
reduced, but provincial finances will rot £££-"- rVr^v 

plication of permanent dispensaries. The 'h, 

never been as well supplied with medics! - 

* ’■* _■» 
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“328. Of these malaria is incomparably the greatest problem. 

To this disease alone is attributable the heavy infant and child 
mortality. Its distribution is coterminous with that of the 
aboriginal tribes, and the nature of the terrain puts any syste- 
matic anti-malarial measures almost out of court on the grounds 
of technical difficulty and expense. So great is the difficulty 
that up to the present it has been held by some that the only 
practicable measure is the distribution of sufficient quinine to 
tide the individual over successive attacks, especially in child- 
hood, until he has developed the degree of^ immunity which is 
usually produced in those who survive. This is confessedly a 
counsel of despair which, although to some extent justified by 
the inherent difficulties of the problem, cannot for a moment be 
accepted by a live and progressive health policy. 

“329. Large scale anti-larval measures involving major 
engineering works are out of the question, on economic grounds, 
in any foreseeable future; moreover such measures bring in 
their "train considerable climatic and kindred changes which 
should be carefully studied before works are undertaken. Short 
of this, however, "two lines of attack of proved value remain : — 

1. Measures against mosquitoes in the larval stage by the 
villagers themselves 

All authorities are agreed on the desirability and necessity 
of the spread of education among aboriginals, and there is 
similar unanimity that this education should be closely adapted 
to the needs and habits of the people themselves. Included in 
this education should be elementary instruction in public health, 
and especially in malaria, which should in the beginning be 
supported by controlled experiments in groups of villages, until 
the practical results of this instruction become apparent. Such 
education should include the draining of stagnant pools, the 
canalisation of nullahs in the immediate surroundings (half a 
mile radius) of the village and the deliberate fouling with cattle 
dung or “herbage-packing” of all collections of water which 
cannot be drained and which are not used for human drinking 
purposes. In water so fouled anopheles mosquitoes will not 
breed. 

2. Attack with insecticides upon the adult carrying mosquito in 
the houses and cattle sheds of the village itself 

The most hopeful development in rural malaria work has 
been the discovery of the insecticidal properties of pvrethrum 
and the successful cultivation of this chrysanthemum in India. 
Experiments with pyrethrum by Russell in the Madras Presidency 
and Charlewood and Kalaya in Coorg have given results which 
are little short of revolutionary. The former was able to con- 
trol malaria in a hyperendemic area on the Cauverv delta by 
spray killing of adult mosquitoes alone at a cost of Re. 0-5-0 
per head per season. The latter two workers carried out similar 
measures in selected police and forest lines in Coorg where 
water-logging made anti-larval measures practically impossibie~v 
In one season they reduced the incidence rate among the fo ' n ’ 

39 * - 
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and police personnel from 75 per cent to under 33 per cent and 
the writer is informed that subsequent figures of incidence and 
reduction in spleen rate are equally striking, Further, so 
evident were the effects of this measure that the surrounding 
vi Uniters petitioned for their adoption in their villages. This 
was done in selected villages with ctpially » trikintf results, the 
villages not selected serving as controls. The villagers have 
become thoroughly convinced of. the efficacy of the measure, 
which has now been adopted in suitable localities to an extent 
which is limited only by flic capacity of budget provision. 

‘ '330. Although tlm increasing scale of pyrethrum cultivation 
will result in a progressive fall in price, it is unfortunately the 
case tiiat only in few of the aboriginal tracts is its cultivation 
likely to he possible, for climatic reasons. I ‘Experiments arc 
however in progress at the Centraj Malaria Institute to test the 
insecticidal properties of iantann oil. .Should this prove success- 
fulthcrc. will lie at the door of the aboriginal a plentiful supply 
of insecticide; and the experience of Cuorg makes it likely that 
he will not be slow, given controlled demonstration, to appre- 
ciate its benefits. 

“331. Here, then, are two promising lines of attack upon 
the malaria problem of aboriginals, involving measures which he 
can himself employ and dependent only upon intelligent in- 
struction and demonstration. 

“332. Venereal disease .—' This is a problem of far greater 
difficulty, since, once such a disease has been introduced into the 
tribes by their contact with so-called civilisation, their habits and 
customs are such as to facilitate its spread ; and prophylaxis pre 
supposes a standard of intelligence and education which is not 
likely to he achieved by the tribes in any but a remote future. 
It is therefore to curative treatment that we must look for the 
answer to this problem; and the best. means of providing such 
treatment is not yet obvious, nor it is likely to be ascertained 
without lengthy experiment by trial and error. A beginning has 
been made with the establishment of a venereal clinic under •. 

- specially trained officer at Patan in the Mandla district, by Gov- 
ernment with the active co-operation of the Bhumijan Sev;. 
Mandal. Two obvious lines of approach are possible — 

(1) That the clinic should be static and its patients come 

to the centre for treatment, or 

(2) that the clinic should be peripatetic, moving syste- 

matically from centre to centre. 

In both the varieties the obvious difficulty is that of the 
adequate follow-up of cases, and only experience will decide the 
best means of overcoming this difficulty. This experience being 
gained, it should be possible greatly to increase the scope of 
anti-venereal treatment. The expense involved is considerable; 
but the diseases concerned are “social” . diseases in that they 
compromise the health of future generations. The aboriginal 
tribes are a direct responsibility of Government, and the writer 
sees no alternative to its assumption of the responsibility. 
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"333. Skin diseases .— These arc mainly diseases of dirt and 
personal contact and t heir eradication, given a plentiful supply 
of cheap curative ointments and lotions and propaganda as to the 
value of water and, where possible, soap, should present no great 
difficulty. 

"331. Of the special diseases, yaws and leprosy, the former 
is now, none too soon, the object of intensive and systematic 
attack; and given the necessary continued provision of personnel 
and funds, this should result in the early eradication of the 
disease. Mere attain the cost, largely that of the necessary medica- 
ments, is considerable, but, as in the case of venereal diseases, 
the responsibility is inescapable. 

"335. /.cprosy. — This disease is said to be on the increase in 
the affected areas. Reliable information as. to its type and distri- 
bution is not as yet available and is an indispensable preliminary 
to a systematic attack. On the analogy of the leprosy in die 
remainder of the Province its type is probably relatively mild. 
As in other localities, its control is dependent upon two main 
measures, the isolation and treatment of lepers of the infective 
type and the removal from contact with the disease of children of 
leper parents. A very useful beginning bas already been made 
by the Bhumijan Seva Mnndal in the Mandla district and invalu- 
able pioneer work is being done by the missionary authorities 
at Mungelt. But, as was emphasized by the Central Advisor}’ 
Board of Health, the control and arrest of icprosv is the primary 
responsibility of the Government concerned. \\ hat therefore is 
acquired is a detailed and accurate survey of the disease in the 
aboriginal areas affected, the provision of treatment colonics for 
lepers of the infective type, and an intensive propaganda, by 
their own leaders, on the necessity of the protection of children 
from contact with the disease. Owing to war conditions the neces- 
sary measures have inevitably to be postponed for the present; 
but it is hoped that Government will realise both the urgency 
of the problem and its responsibility, and institute them at the 
earliest practicable moment after the cessation of hostilities. 

"336. Summarising a brief review of the main health prob- 
lems of the aboriginal tracts has been given. One predominant 
requisite to adequate approach is common to all : the bringing 
of health relief (both preventive and curative) to the actual vil- 
lages and door-steps of the people themselves. In order that 
this be done a large increase in the health staff employed in 
aboriginal areas is necessary; and it is the writer’s conviction 
that this could be rapidly and justifiably provided by removing 
Government personnel front the . service of recalcitrant local 
bodies, where their services are neither financially supported nor 
apparently appreciated, and their employment in the aboriginal 
areas. But it is no .use multiplying the numbers of subordinate 
health personnel without their adequate supervision. This 
entails the restoration of Civil Surgeoncies in those aboriginal 
districts such as Mandla and Balaghat where they have been 
abolished, and the regulation of their duties so that bv continuous 
and adequately extensive touring they can not only exercise the 
necessary supervision but, by taking with them the requisite equip- 
ment, bring the aboriginals into contact with skilled high class 
modern medicine and surgery.” 
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CHAPTER XI.— EXCISE POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

in aboriginal Areas 

"A good person once said, that where mvstety begins, religion ends. Cannot 
I say, as truly at least, of human laws, that where mystery begins, justice ends ? ” 

Burke — A Vindication of Natural Society. 

337. Excise policy in the backward areas of the province 
has known many vicissitudes. The changes are bewildering even 
to the student— how much more must they have bewildered the 
unfortunate aboriginal 'who first was free to get or make his 
qutstill liquor where he would, and then saw the steady restric- 
tion of the area of licit outsells accompanied by strange internal 
excise boundaries on each side of which the price of the new 
and unpopular distillery liquor differed, often its colour also, 
and peculiar rules which made it an offence for a Gond who lived 
on the dear side of the imaginary boundary line to bring home 
liquor bought cheaply beyond the line. Conceived originally by 
the first British administrators of the province as a means of 
weaning the aboriginal from drunkenness and that desperate 
economic slavery to the Kalar liquor dealer which we have seen 
in various passages in the preceding chapters (see, for example, 
paragraphs 138-139 and 205 above) to have been one of the earlv 
causes of his economic degradation, the excise policy of the 
Administration undoubtedly did much to save him from that 
thraldom: but in the end its growing complexity and the fact 
that its mainspring ceased to be the welfare of the aboriginal 
and became the Hindu and Muslim aversion from strong drink 
made it a burdensome and oppressive drag on aboriginal life. 
Heavy fines for illicit distillation or smuggling from bordering 
States or from outstill or low-duty areas into high-duty areas and 
tribal fines for the disgrace of house-search by “Kosor” or non- 
aboriginal excise subordinates or of handcuffs and Jail desolated 
village life and drove the aboriginals in their anxiety to pay these 
fines back into the clutches of the Kalar or other moneylenders to 
rescue them from whom had been an avowed object of the original 
policy. But first let us have a summary of the policy and its 
development and working, as depicted in. official sources; para- 
graphs 338 to 348 are taken nearly verbatim from a note kindly 
given me by the Excise Department. 

338. When the territories included in the Province first 
came under British management, it was found, that the right to 
levy fees on the manufacture of country spirit was leased out 
to the farmers of land revenue as "miscellaneous revenue”. 
Under British rule this system was discontinued, but at first the 
change was only carried so far that the monopolies of manufac- 
ture and vend were sold to farmers who were not necessarily at 
the same time contractor for the land revenue collections. .These 
farmers found it to their interest to stimulate consumption by 
selling liquor at a cheap rate and in as many places as possible. 
There was no restriction on the number of stills or of shops. 
The result was wholesale drunkenness, particularly among the 
Gonds who were described as being "liauored off the face of the 
en tn”. In’ the words of Sir Richard Temple — 

"the vice of drinking seemed to threaten the gradual 
deterioration of some of the lower and less civilised classes 
pf the community.” 
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339. The Central Provinces Administration then introduced 
the farming or the outstill system whereby the number of shops 
or stills which a contractor might erect or open within the 
area of his monopoly was restricted. At first this system was uni- 
form all over the Central Provinces and no attention was paid 
to the different economic conditions obtaining in the different 
parts of the Province. This system was subsequently replaced 
by what was called the Sadar Distillery System. Under this 
system the licensees of retail vend areas were required to distil 
their liquor in a distillery building situated at Sadar (district 
headquarters) or to purchase it from others who distilled it there, 
and to pay a duty on the liquor removed as well as a fee for the 
right of vend. This system was later on displaced by what is 
called the Contract-Supply or Madras Svstem, whereby the manu- 
facturer is barred from selling in retail in his area, and retail 
vend licenses arc sold by auctioh to licensees who obtain their 
supplies from the licensed manufacturers on payment of the 
prescribed issue price. Of the three systems described above, the 
outstill system had to be retained in all the remoter tracts of the 
Province where communications were bad and in places where 
there was a demand for a weak and cheap form of liquor. 

340. In 1904 an Excise Committee was appointed by the 
Chief Commissioner to investigate and suggest improvements in 
the excise system of the province. The committee considered 
that the outstill system had led to unrestricted drinking. 
Although some measures had been taken to check this by limit- 
ing the number of stills and the fermenting capacity of vats, they 
had been inoperative because of the enormous areas of jungle 
with insufficient control and large facilities for illicit distillation. 
The Committee did no direct investigation of conditions in back- 
ward areas, but quoted from various district reports. Thus 
Mr. Gaskin, the Deputy Commissioner of Betul, wrote: — 

“The reduction of the outstill area is desirable in the 
interests of the people. Liquor is largely consumed by the 
aborigines in the jungly parts of the district; they become 
perfect slaves to the habit and in turn to the Kalar who sup- 
plies them. The effect of this is most pernicious. It for- 
bids ail progress and all extension of cultivation.” 

Mr. Low, the Deputy Commissioner of Balaghat, wrote: — 

“Nothing could be worse than the present state of affairs. 
Crime is far from heavy, but the very high proportion of 
it due to liquor is a most unpleasant feature. A rape case, a 
manslaughter case, a murder case, several heavy assault 
cases and accidental deaths in large numbers have occurred 
from drink. Consumption of liquor in jungly tracts is enorm- 
ous. Some system is wanted which will double the price 
of liquor.” 

In these circumstances the Committee recommended that the 
consumption of the tract should first be estimated and the size 
of the still should be accordingly fixed. The fermenting vats 
should be likewise limited so that it might be impossible for 
more than one still charge to be ready in a day. Then an upset 
or reserve price for the area attached to the outs)* 0 -, representing 
a fair duty per gallon on the liquor so produced^. ," T d be^fixed. 
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The Committee further recommended that these proposals should 
be applied to the following tracts: — 

(1) a block of very jungly country to the north-cast of the 
province including the Dindori tnhsii, the Bichhin 
circle of Mandla, part of the Kundam circle of Jub- 
bulporc and the northern zamindnriF of Bilaspur 
with a small portion of the reserved forests lying 
between them; 

\2) the remaining outlying zamindaris of the Chhnttisgarh 
division with some portion of klwlsa territory that 
is inter-mixed with them, defined as follows: — 

Raipur . — All the zamindaris with the exception of Gun- 
derwahi and all the non-zamindari khalsa area to the east 
of the Majianadi with the exception of Kasdol and Rajim 
tracts and Sunjari and Durgahan tracts of the Dhamtari tahsil ; 

liilaspur . — The Sonakhnn block; 

(3) all portions of Chanda District to the cast of the Wain- 

ganga river, together with the adjoining Chichgarh, 
Rajoli and Knkori tracts of Bhandara District; 

(4) the portions of Nimnr District which lie across the 

- Narbada or are separated from the rest of the dis- 
trict by Indore territory; 

(5) the portion of Hoshangabad District between Makrai 

State and the Berar boundary. 

The excise administration of all the zamindaris in the above 
tracts was then under the control of the zamindars, so far as 
country liquor was concerned. These zamindars paid dues in- 
cluded in their iakoli or tribute, in acknowledgment of the 
fact that they exercised these rights only as agents to Govern- 
ment. The actual resumption of control by Government started 
from 1903-04. at least in the zamindaris of Chanda District. As 
a result of these changes stills were reduced by six in Balaghat, 202 
in Chanda, six in Chhindwara and two in Hoshangabad, while the 
number of shops was reduced by 274 in Chanda, 44 in Bilaspur 
and four in Hoshangabad. The replacement of the Outstill Sys- 
tem by the Sadar Distillery or Contract Supply systems was enforc- 
ed wherever it was considered feasible. In 1905-06 there were 
outstills in the districts of Chanda, Chhindwara, Betul, Balaghat, 
Bhandara, Raipur, Bilaspur,. Drug and Mandla, 1,244 in number, 
serving 3,037 shops and paying Rs. 7,40,800 license fees. In 
1920-21 outstills survived only in 1,151 square miles of Chanda, 
in 218 square miles of Chhindwara, in 2,385 square miles of Rai- 
pur, in 285 square miles of Drug, and in 3,362 square miles of 
Mandla, or in 7,401 square miles in the whole province; they 
had been reduced in number to 106, serving 223 shops which paid 
Rs. 99,064 license fees. In addition to the reduction of area, 
etc., under the outstills, the fermenting capacity of vats was 
restricted and license fees in certain districts were levied accord- 
ing to the daily outturn of liquor at a still. For instance, in 
Mandla District a licence fee of Rs. 250 a year was imposed on a 
shop which had fermenting vats of 54 gallons capacity. The 
general principle underlying these changes was reduction of con- 
sumption of liquor in aboriginal, areas by increasing the price 
of liquor, without making it prohibitive. 
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341. The year 1920-21 was marked by a change in policy. 
Kxcisc had under the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms become a 
transferred subject administered by a Minister responsible to the 
Legislative Council. The Government accepted the recommen- 
dation of the Legislative Council to stop the sale of country liquor 
throughout the province. In enunciating the policy the Minister 
(the late Mr. N. K. Kelkar) qualified it by declaring that prohibi- 
tion would be the ultimate goal, the means to attain it being pro- 
gressive restriction by progressive enhancement of the issue price 
rates of country spirit. This policy was applied also to the back- 
ward tracts. The contract supply system was introduced rapidly 
wherever it was possible. On account of the increase in the issue 
price rates and closure of a large number of shops there was a 
heavy fall in consumption in all the backward tracts, and by the 
year 1923 it was noticed that in the backward tracts of Chhind- 
"wara, Mandla and Bctul Districts illicit liquor was beginning 
to replace licit. Duty rates in the province were enhanced from 
rates varying from Re. 0-13-0 to Rs. 12-13-0 per proof gallon to 
rates varying from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 17-8-0 per proof gallon. Con- 
sumption of country spirit fell by 12 per cent. In the annual 
administration report for the year it was suggested that this new 
policy of the Government was accepted by the aboriginals in 
the backward tracts of Chanda, in the plateau districts and in 
Chhuttisgarh, but it was also pointed out that the aboriginals who 
were numerous in the plateau districts were heavy drinkers. They 
were ignorant and credulous. When they accepted the policy 
they knew that it was a conflict between their natural. desires and 
social pressure. 


342. By the year 1924, the primitive outstill system continued 
only in 4 districts, in 1,151 square miles of Chanda, 2,385 ot 
Raipur, 285 of Drug and 2,506 of Mandla. The contract supply 
system had been introduced in most of the areas inhabited by 
aboriginals. Issue price rates had been increased from Rs. 1-9-0 
to Rs. 6 per proof gallon, except in Mandla and Bilaspur Dis- 
tricts, while consumption decreased steadily in urban areas by 
69 per cent and in the less developed tracts by S4 per cent and 
by 76 per cent. In the backward tracts the fall in consumption 
was less pronounced. The reason for the less rapid reduction 
of consumption in these tracts was that the price of licit liquor 
was not allowed to exceed the paying capacity of the aboriginals. 
The issue price rates were, however, high enough to drive then? 
to illicit sources of supply. The number of illicit distillation 
cases detected during 1926 as compared w’ith 1925 w’ere : — 


District 

Nagpur 

Bhnndata 

Chanda 

Sconi 

Mandla 

Bctul 

Chhindwarn 


1935 

1936 

44 

147 

78 

120 

72 

103 

92 

130 

312 

385 

357 

353 

335 

501 


The heavy punishments inflicted on illicit distillers w T ere already 
driving aboriginals to illicit distillation in the depths of forests 
remote from their homes, and the difficulty of detecting the 
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offence steadily increased. -The Government resolution on the 
Excise Administration Tor 1926 considered that in the best inter- 
ests of temperance if would, he umvise fo force the pace unduly 
and to raise the price of licit liquor beyond the paying capacity 
of the habitual consumers until the social and economic condi- 
tions of the people in such tracts became more favourable for 
fhc introduction of such measures. 

343. By l933 it appeared that the new policy of the Govern- 
ment had failed. Illicit distillation of liquor was rife in cveiy 
part of the province, urban, rural and backward alike. The 
number of cases detected increased from 439 in 1919-20 to 3,715 in 
1933. The Commissioner, Nagpur Division, in forwarding the 
annual administration report of the Nagpur district observed r— 

“I am of opinion that the retail price of country liquor 
is still too high in the poor aboriginal tracts such as Betul, 
some parts of Chhindwara and a large part of Chanda. The 
fact must be faced that aboriginals, who are in the habit of 
faking liquor, will not be deterred from doing so by reason 
of high prices. They would merely be diverted from licit 
to illicit liquor. The nature of the country in which they 
jive makes the effective suppression of illicit distillation 
impossible. With reasonable selling prices, it might be pos- 
sible to effect an agreement with the people that they should 
refrain from illicit distillation.” 

In the provincial report for the same year the Excise Commis- 
sioner remarked : — 

“Not the least of their grievances is the prohibition 
policy of Government, regarding which they were never con- 
sulted, for in many clans the use of liquor, in the worship of 
their tribal Gods or in the performance of their ceremonial 
dances, is time-honoured and indispensable.” 

In its resolution Government stated that it felt that the time 
had arrived for taking careful stock of the situation and consider- 
ing if there was no alternative to the policy of gradual and 
ultimate prohibition adopted some years before; at a time when 
the welfare of the primitive tribes, which form an important 
section of the population, was deservedly receiving more atten- 
tion than in the past, the revision of the present policy was deem- 
ed to be necessary. ' 

344. ’From 1935 accordingly issue price rates of country 
spirit began to be reduced in all the various areas of the province. 
In February 1934 the' question of the moral and material eleva- 
tion of the aboriginal tribes in the province was raised by Govern- 
ment, and the Commissioners of Divisions and the Settlement 
Commissioner were asked to examine both the legislative and 
the administrative measures needed. Their opinion concerning 
the excise policy to be followed in these tracts were printed in a 
booklet by the Separate Revenue Department. Fifteen out of 
the nineteen Deputy Commissioners recommended that the out- 
still system should be re-introduced in the areas occupied by the 
aboriginals: the other four considered it unnecessary in their 
own districts (Drug and Chanda) to increase the existing outstili 
area, or to introduce outstills (Saugor and Bhandara). 
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345. In 1935 a Committee was appointed by Government to 
review the working of its excise policy. The recommendations 
dealt with the policy to be adopted in aboriginal and other back- 
ward tracts. In the Maria tracts of the Chanda district the Com- 
mittee concluded that the Maria were a drinking population who 
for festivals, marriages and worship needed home-brewed liquor 
They recommended the further extension of free tapping licenses 
for domestic consumption of toddy, especially for villages in- 
habited by Maria Gond. The Committee recommended else- 
where the re-introduction of the outstill system as a first step 
in regaining control over illicit distillation in backward areas. 
In introducing the outstill system the following restrictions were 
recommended : — 

(a) A limit should be fixed on the maximum quantity of 

liquor distilled at each outstill 

(b) Middlemen should be eliminated from the liquor trade 

in the aboriginal areas. 

(c) Licenses should, if possible, be issued to headmen or 

other aboriginals who undertake to run outstills in 
their villages. 

{d) Further control should be exercised by limiting the 
amount of vwhua which each licensee is permitted to 
use. 

The Committee expressed the view that there was consider- 
able scope for the introduction in these areas of a specialised 
form of excise administration in consonance with the needs and 
the economic and social development of these peoples, 

346. The outstill system was therefore again expanded in 
1935, when 497 square miles in Mandla District were converted 
into an outstill area, raising the total outstill area in the province 
to 4,740 square miles. In 1936 it was extended in the districts 
of Mandla, Chanda, Raipur and Drug and re-introduced in the 
Betul, Chhindwara, Balaghat, Bilaspur and Jubbulpore districts. 
The total outstill area thus increased to 19,000 square miles. 
In 1937 the area was further extended by 6,375 square miles in 
the districts of Chhindwara, Jubbulpore and Raipur, raising the 
total to 25,375 square miles. But in 1938 an examination of the 
situation (which in my personal view was perfunctory and far 
from complete) was held to indicate that the experiment had 
been carried too far. It was considered advisable to revert to 
the old anti-outstill policy, and accordingly the outstill system 
was abolished in its entirety in the Chhindwara, Betul, Jubbul- 
pore and Bilaspur districts, and curtailed considerably in the 
remaining districts.^ In 1939 it was abolished in Balaghat District, 
and by 1940 it survived only in 1,151 square miles of Chanda, with 
8 stills and 14 shops paying Rs. 2,108 licence fees, in 223 square 
miles of Raipur with six stills and six shops paying Rs. 6,375 
license fees, in 285 square miles of Drug with six stills and six 
shops paying Rs. 1,242 license fees, and in 2,588 square miles of 
Mandla with 43 stills and 104 shops paying Rs. 48,471 license fees. 

347. In 1937 the pew Congress Ministry decided to introduce 
immediate total prohibition of country liquor and toddy. Gov- 
ernment recognised however that in the aboriginal tracts the 

40 
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village.- in the Rangnbeli t ran of the Mclghat. Illicit distillation 
is hardly known except for a few cases in Katkumbh tract, where 
Guild and Korku contrast the prices of 8 annas and 6 annas for 
45° and W- IU\ liquor which they have to pay with the much 
lower prices in the adjacent Rs. 2*8*0 and Rs. 1-M*0 duty areas 
of liettil Disttict, Although the Korku of the Mclghat uses 
liquor for many religious and social functions, such as his si doll 
(east for the erection of wooden memorial pillars [winuia) to the 
dead, yet he seems to he reasonably content with distillery liquor, 
while the high wap.es which have accrued to him from depart- 
mental forest operations have enabled hint to pay for liquor at 
rates which in other aboriginal areas would be prohibitive, and 
even to pay the yet higher prices in force at Kllichpur when he 
takes timber down to the market there. 

359 But elsewhere chance* have been kaleidoscopic, par-* 
ticularly where in recent years Government has chopped and 
chanced its policy as to nutstills. The Baihar tahsil of Bnlnghnt 
is a had case: here outstills were abt>lished in 1911-12, revived 
in 1936, 1937 and J93S, abolished for no sound reason in 1939 and 
are beinc revived in 1912. Or take Manilla District : tjie area 
there under outstills was 1,022 square miles in 191b, 3,h37 square 
miles in 1917, 3,362 square miles from 1918 to 1920, 2,977 square 
miles from 1921 to 1922, 2,506 square miles from 1923 to 192*1, 
2,25-6 square miles from 1915 to 1927, 2,159 square miles from 
192-S to 1931, and 1,47*1 square miles from 1932 to 1934; then in 
1935 when the policy began to swine back to extension of out- 
stills the area to>e to 1.971 square miles, in 1936 to 3.496 square 
miles and in 1937 to 4,862 square miles, after which with the 
reverse swine of the pendulum it fell to 3,496 square miles in 
193S and 2.5S8 square miles in 1939 and 1910, the last reductions 
beinp ordered suddenly and against -the advice of district offi- 
cers and advisory committees. If space permitted similar figures 
for other districts and above all an analysis for all districts of 
changes of duty rates, retail prices, limits of possession, bounda- 
ries of duty areas, pass rules and so on, the results would be 
almost as bewildering to the reader as to their victims, the abori- 
ginal drinkers. 

351. 'I'he difficulty always has been to get a true picture of 
the facts of liquor consumption in backward areas. These arc 
vast, full of forests and hills, with poor communications, an 
abundance of mahua trees and endless opportunities for illicit 
distillation. The number of shops has been steadily reduced by 
Government, and prices, as compared with wages and prices of 
grain, kept steadily rising. Liquor has, in the absence of sus- 
tained temperance propaganda based on a real urge for temper- 
ance as opposed to the temporary urge of passing political move- 
ments, remained essential for religious and social ceremonies 
and for all occasions when wine “mnketh glad the heart of man”. 
Therefore my own view is that there always has been illicit dis- 
tillation, its intensity varying with the availability and cheapness 
of Government outstill liquor, or with the success of any general 
movement tending to undermine the respect of the populace for 
the law. The Todhuntcr Committee quoted contemporary dis- 
trict officers in support of the view that the outstiU^’’"' -em >tud^ 
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catiscd widespread drunkenness; paragraph 3-10 above, c.g„ re- 
produces their quotation from Mr. (now Si r K.) Low on condi- 
t ions in Ifaihar lahsil; bui the appendix to the report shows 
that Inn bar then had (0 oulsfills cadi with three or four sub- 
shops, so that facilities for drinking were everywhere available. 
Moreover the Todhunter Committee did not tour in or inspect 
aboriginal areas. I have in my llalaghat Report (paragraphs 27— 
45 and 72) shown what drunkenness there can be during festivals 
even now, with outstills in name abolished, but in fact existing 
illicitly in every other village. Has not this always tended ro 
be the ease? It is notorious in many districts, as pointed out 
in paragraph 27 of my llnlaghat Report, that— 

"Illicit distillation is rife at the time of the principal 
aboriginal ceremonies and festivals. Any Excise Sub-In- 
spector can if he so wishes defect illicit distillation eases by 
« raiding a village at festival time.” 

The Todhunter Committee itself noted that excise crimes were 
far more numerous than reported, detection depending on the 
idiosyncrasies of the District Superintendent of Police; in 1903-04 
1,221 persons were prosecuted, with an extremely high number 
in Manilla, where liquor was cheapest and shops most numerous 
but the District Superintendent of Police was a terror to illicit 
' distillers. So long as unwise restrictions dictated by the total 
abstainer make it almost impossible for the aboriginal to get 
liquor reasonably, easily and cheaply when he needs it, without 
sustained temperance propaganda excise crime and court eases 
must increase. Another such restriction is the closing of liquor 
shops on festival days. I wrote in paragraph 30 of my Iialaghal 
Report : — 

"The Tikaria shop was to be closed on the following 
day for the Diwali festival. Such a step is meaningless in 
aboriginal country, where Diwali and other Hindu festivals 
arc not necessarily observed on the astronomical date. If 
a liquor shop is closed, either the villagers go to the shop, 
drink heavily and. bring more hack to the village and thus 
spend more than if the shops were not closed, or else they 
observe the festival on some other date when the shop is 
not closed. The third alternative is that if the villagers can- 
not get liquor when they want it, they make it themselves. 
The nominal closing of the shop on festivals observed chiefly 
at home is pointless. There is hardly ever any excise or 
police officer to see whether the contractor sells liquor on the 
forbidden day, and no contractor refuses a bottle to a man 
who wishes to take it back to his village. In one way or 
another the excise policy still drives these Baihar aboriginals 
to illicit distillation and subterfuge, and all this undermines 
the traditional truthfulness of the aboriginal.” 

352. The official reasons for the reversions in 1938 and 1939 
to the supply system were that outstills had led to an “orgy of 
drinking” and produced a liquor that was very impure and had 
in one or two places actually poisoned its consumers. The 
latter obstacle is much exaggerated: copper pots can be pro- 
hibited in stills, distillers can be compelled to use doublers 
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between the still-head and the condenser to prevent 
tamination and other impurities, and, ahovc -v.. 

regularly inspected by Excise Sub-Inspectors and"' 
possible by Assistant Medical or Health Officers or'polWf ’ 
instructed to insist oh a reasonable standard of clcanl',, ' •= 
sanitation. The “orgy of drinking” theory will not holt} 5 " "• 
if we examine the facts. Everywhere in the province tbV'i' v 
lessness induced by the political and anti-drink 
described in paragraphs 356 — 359 below, 
issue prices fixed by Government in j 
gradual prohibition bv making drink 
the meantime of obtaining “the n:r 
minimum consumption”, had steadily :U:c:t 

and the number of cases detected hnc_ rcr 
to 4,534 affecting 7,154 accused in 1935, **" 

supply system liquor from 1,011,849 
317,820 in 1935 (it had gone down :: 

1932, when 3,8S9 illicit distillation cases' - .—. 
ghat District when Baihar was brour v : r:.* * 
in 1936 the fall in consumption of svrr - " *•** 
proof gallons. Separate figures of r—rv. — •: 
for that year have not been given, bn- r ' . 
outstills in Baihar were again aba 
consumption of 46,123 gallons Bair.a- • - ":r. ; 
cent. On the same basis Baihar vr: . - ‘ r ~ 

12,870 out of the district total oi 2j ~ •: 

the district 6,809 gallons only. ; *: 
issue prices in Balaghat and Wares • •?- , 
the consumption of licit liquor rrr ' '• 

The reversion that year to ou:?::" : ‘ - 

had less effect on the consumptir* * ‘ • 
in proportion, then some 32.25 r - • ; - 

must have been drunk in Baihar":: : : . 

sumption of licit, liquor must rr ; 
gallons. When outstills were • - 

consumption was 46,123 proof z: ~ 
to the 1936 estimate that it ;? ... ... 

theory of reversion to outstilb ~~ •••- 
ing. Looking at things the at he- - - “ ‘ 
abolition of outstills, Baihar. tc~ 
from the sudden change and rrr- - : : - 

sumed almost 30,000 proof ga"v- • .. • : 

ment distilleries, and if tr.b *. • 
gallons consumed in Balaghat ~ ... ... 

was brought under outsells. 

was 46,800 gallons. In rear::-- • ... . 

reduced the consumption of \7 : 
gallons but probably by tn-~. 
detected illicit distillation . , .. * 

district, but there were or- ■ 
each there in 1937 and 193b-. , - - ' 

has again been a rise in c*-.- : 

135 in the first nine mon::- - 
marked in Baihar; again?* -- r - r.. - 

11, in 1938 and 55 in 1939 J- ...... 

tion in Baihar has always hr- ■ r 
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In 1940 the District Excise Officer writes that, illicit distillation 
is universal in the tahsil, and (lie numher of cases detected is no 
indication of its prevalence. My account in paragraphs 27—30 
and 45 of my Bnlnghnt Report of Diwnli drinking in the tahsij 
shows (he truth of this. To talk then of the reversion to out- 
stills as having produced an orgy of drinking is completely 
wrong. Its effect rather was to minimise the temptation to distil 
(tsli* liquor by making it procurable at a licensed outstill. It is 
not contended that tins stopped illicit distillation, hut the great 
immediate and sustained fall in detected cases undoubtedly shows 
that it considerably reduced it. This would be a certain psycho 
logical consequence of the knowledge that one need not go to 
the trouble and danger of illicitly distilling one’s own asli liquor 
for festivals or domestic ceremonies hut could get it when and 
as required from licensed vendors without transgressing the law. 
Such chopping and changing of excise policy in an aboriginal 
tract as the revival of oulstills in 1936 and their abolition in 1939 
merely bewilder the aboriginal and 'encourage the impulse to 
lawlessness which is still in his mind, and will at once impe! him 
to break the new form of the Jaw if it does not commend itself 
to his way of life or his reasoning. 

353. Balaghnt District is not a special case. Let us consider 
Mandla. My own impressions of the position in that district are 
given in paragraphs 3o— 43 of Notes on the Aboriginal Problem 
in the Manilla District : 1 draw attention especially to the opi- 
nions of local officials and of Rev. Father Van Dorst in para- 
graph 38 about the universal revival of illicit distillation in 
Mandla Tahsil following on the recent reversion from the outstill 
to the supply system. The following extracts from a letter sent 
to me in September 1940, together with a copy of his excise 
proposals for 1941, by Mr. E. S. Hyde, I.C.S., the Deputy Com- 
missioner, summarise the present position : — 

“The past history of excise administration in this dis- 
trict . . , shows thp devastating results of following a 
policy divorced from the habits, desires and conditions of the 
aboriginal people, who form two-thirds of the population. . . 
These aboriginal tribes are, in general, peaceful and law- 
abiding. They are the most prompt payers of Government 
dues; in this they contrast remarkably with the local Hindus, 
who are bad defaulters on every account in land revenue, 
taccavi, miscellaneous taxes, co-operative bank payments, 
etc. Gonds, despite their relatively poor economic condi- 
tion, always pay the full amount of their land revenue in 
time : the only co-operative societies which are not in default 
are those composed of aboriginal members. Yet it is these 
very people whom the excise policy of Government drives to 
crime. By denying them the kind of liquor they prefer, by 
pushing up the price beyond their means and by various 
forms of harassment the aboriginal tenant and labourer are 
driven to illicit distillation or smuggling.” 

Mr. Hyde then quotes Professor J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S., to 
the effect that countr y liquor supplies many of the deficiencies in 

*The views of the aboriginal on outstill liquor and Government distillery liquor 
are clear from the fact that he calls the former asli (real) and the latter naqli 
(ersatz). 
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the ordinary grain diet of Indian villager*, and a speech made 
in the old Legislative Council by Mr. G. U. Wills, G.l.Ii., I.C.S., 
to the effect that with Gonds mu him liquor is not merely a 
social habit, but an absolute religious necessity, and that while it 
is legitimate to interfere with the social habits of people, you 
should not touch their religious rites. To show then how 
recent excise policy has increased crime, Mr. Hyde gives some- 
typical figures : — 

“The Biehhia Kxcise Sub-Inspector detected 2S illicit 
distillation cases in the firs! eight months of 19-10 as against 
eight in the similar period of 1939. Where the issue price 
was Rs. 1-M-O in 1939, illicit distillation cases as a conse- 
quence of raising the price have increased from -13 to 89 in 
the same period. In the area of Mandla Tahsil where the 
present issue price is_Rs. 2-8-0 there were only 13 illicit dis- 
tillation cases in 1937, when all 1-1 shops were outstills. In 
1938. as a result of conversion to the supply system the 
number of illicit distillation cases in this area rose to 73; on 
the eight months’ figures for the current year (19-10) it will 
reach 100 before the end of the year. Thus the policy 
followed has in three years resulted in an increase of over 
G00 per cent in crime. In the present Rs. 1-M-O issue price 
area of Mandla Tahsil there were 12 cases of illicit distillation 
in 1936 when the area was under the outstill system; in 1939 
there were 73 cases, and on the first eight months’ figures of 
this year I estimate that there will be about 101 cases by 
December 31st. The illicit distillation figures for Mandla 
Tahsil, which is at present wholly under the supply system, 
form an interesting and significant comparison with those 
for the outstill area, comprising the greater part of the dis- 
trict. In the first eight months of 19-10 there were no less 
than219 illicit distillation eases in Mandla Tahsil (there were 
109 in 1939). Against this in the whole outstill area there 
were only five illicit distillation eases in the first seven months 
as compared with 10 in the same period for 1939. It is 
obvious from these figures that the present enformous increase 
in excise crime in Mandla Tahsil is purely artificial and is the 
result of our excise policy. These results are a complete 
condemnation of that policy. I would add one more note 
on this point. In inspecting the Mandla Tahsil courts I was 
appalled by the number of excise cases on the criminal files 
of the Tnhsildar and Naib-Tahsildar. In 1936 and 1937, 
when the greater part of the tahsil was under the outstdl 
system, the excise cases instituted in these two courts 
amounted to 16 and 17, respect ivelj . If the current year’s 

figures arc maintained till the end of December, the same 
courts will have no fewer than 2-10 excise cases in 1940. 
Thus the time that these officers, ought to be giving to the 
proper administration of the tahsil is employed in harassing 
and punishing the most peaceful and least troublesome sec- 
tion of the tahsil’s population. 

“To eliminate this unnecessary excise crime, two things 
are essential : — 

(1) To ensure that supplies of licit liquor are made 
available to aboriginals at prices which thev can 
afford, and ‘ /rT 
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(2) to supply them with the kind of liquor they want 
and not to try to force upon* them a beverage 
which they dislike. 

“On the first point, throughout the greater portion of the 
supply system area the present price is more than the abori- 
ginal villager can afford to pay. It is not generally, realized 
that the wages of an agricultural labourer in close proximity 
to towns, railways and industrial areas are paid in kind and 
do not differ much from wages paid to labourers in the 
more jungly parts of the interior. The small aboriginal 
tenant and the agricultural labourer are thus seldom able to 
afford the relatively high price charged for liquor in the type 
of area indicated. To this problem it is difficult to suggest 
a satisfactory solution.. One thing that can be done, how- 
ever, is to ensure that where there are large groups of abori- 
ginal tenants or labourers, licit liquor should be made 
available to them at prices which they can afford, if neces- 
sary allowing them to buy it at a specially favourable rate 
or restricting sales in a particular shop to such classes only. 

“With regard to the second point, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever about the attitude of the ' Gonds towards the 
central distillery liquor. They do not like it, and they infi- 
nitely prefer liquor distilled in outstills. As long as we 
continue to flout their wishes in this respect, illicit distilla- 
tion will continue. Why should we force them to drink 
distillery liquor against their wishes? This seems to be an 
unjustifiable attack on personal freedom. There are pro- 
bably, good reasons for the aboriginal’s preference for out- 
still liquor. One may be the malpractices which, they say, . 
often occur with the distillery liquor; they complain. of dilu- 
tion with water. Another may be that tnere is greater food 
value in freshly distilled liquor; both here and in. Bastar 
State the aboriginal likes his drink fresh from the still, and 
such liquor may have advantageous qualities which distillery 
liquor does not have. Certainly it is not on account of 
strength, as it is generally found that outstill is somewhat 
weaker than distillery liquor. . 

“I have found no evidence for the allegation that the 
outstill system leads to increased drunkenness. ■ Everyone 
I have consulted here has agreed that there is less drunken- 
ness in Dindori, where the outstill system prevails, than 
elsewhere in the district. There is certainly less crime (penal 
code offences) in Dindori than in Mandla Tahsil. Excise. 
Officers generally hold that more liquor is drunk where the 
outstill system preyails, but here again one cannot be posi- 
tive, as it is admitted that outstill figures of consumption 
are generally unreliable.* However my Bastar experience 
makes me think that a reasonably efficient and controlled 
outstill system is the best solution yet found for aboriginal 
areas. 


•And of course there are no figures of consumption of illicitly distilled liquor. 


' “I would make one further point, the necessity of avoid- 
.. ing further frequent changes in- policy and issue price. In 
recent years in many parts of the province the aboriginal has 
not known where he stands. Every year there have been 
changes and fluctuations,. frequently without the slightest 
consideration for his desires and means, and this policy of 
often senseless change has driven him to excise crime. In 
the Rajag area of Dindori Tahsil, where for years on end 
system and price have been unchanged, there has been con- 
tentment and virtually no excise crime.. This should be 
our aim.. We shoula fix reasonable prices, give them the 
type of liquor they want, and leave them alone.” 

354. Before the reductions of issue prices and partial revival 
of the outstill system from 1935 onwards the old Chhindwara 
district had the highest figures of excise crime. Here the supply 
system was introduced first in Sausar Tahsil in 1905 and gradually 
extended till in 1916 only 510 square miles (all in the wild jagir 
country) out of 4,578 were under the outstill system. By 1924 
the whole of the jagirs also had been brought under the supply 
system. Against 195 cases of illicit distillation detected in 23, 
there were 335 in 1924 and 501 in 1925. In the 10 years ending 
with 1935 the average yearly number was 450, the highest figure 
being 609 in 1935. A general reduction of issue prices that year 
had no immediate effect on excise crime, but in 1936 and 1937 
outstills were revived in 1,904 square miles of the remoter areas, 
and illicit distillation detections dropped to 438 and 256, re- 
spectively. The outstills were again abolished in 1938, and illicit 
distillation is again reviving; 367 cases were detected in 1940. 
In the. old Seoni district, however, figures seem to show that the 
reversion to outstills was not so necessary; the average detec- 
tions in the 10 years ending 1935 were 64, with 118 and 93 in 
1934 and. 1935, respectively. Outstills were revived in 1.601 
square miles in 1936 and 1937 (when detections fell to 46 and 24), 
and abolished in 1938 ; 65, 32, and 60 cases have been detected in 
the three following years. In Betul District, where similarly 
outstills had been abolished, detections of illicit distillation cases 
numbered 534 and 454 in 1934 and 1935 ; revival^ of outstills in 
1936 and 1937 reduced the figures to 168 and 135, though there 
was a little smuggling of outstill liauor into the surHv area. 
Outstills were again abolished in 1938, and illicit distillation is 
again reviving, with 220 detections in 1940. Taking the figures 
for the whole of the Mandla, Balaghat, Betul, Chhindwara. 
Chanda, Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug Districts and for the Kundarr. 
area of Jubbulpore District, in all of which outstill areas were 
increased in 1936 and reduced or abolished in 1937 or 1938, while 
supply area issue prices were reduced in 1935 also, the numbers 
of illicit distillation cases detected were 2,263 in 1934, 234? m 
1935, 1,226 in 1936 and 882 in 1937 ; since the abolition of ms- 
stills in all districts but Mandla. Chanda. Drag and Rrrmr mf 
their restriction in Mandla and Drug in 1937-35. the fimre? ime 
risen again to 1,001 in 1938, 1,023 in 1939 and 1.432 in 7^3* fhe 
latter are incomplete as they include in 194'} only £rur= fur the 
first eight months from Mandla. Even rttrgg'ing : : frnrerHtnu. 
despite the restriction of the outstill areas/ with the — 
temptation- to export ' outstill liauor into cirr'ares^ ttt ettm 
detected were 141 in 1937, 205 in 1938, 179 in 5939 sdf e~> ur Z5-C 
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355. If Ministries, actuated oy a genuine belief that the 
drinking of intoxicating liquors is, under all circumstances and 
for all people evil,, to be abolished all at once for the Hindu and 
Muslim whose religions condemn it, but gradually among abori- 
ginals whose religion and customs require it, are to persuade 
the aboriginal drinker to forego or restrict his liquor, this can 
in fairness be done only very gradually, after long and careful pro- 
paganda, spread perhaps over a century, and accompanied by a 
careful programme of advance in general and political education, 
medical relief, agriculture, forest administration and nation- 
building generally. Drastic increases in the price of liquor or 
reductions of the numbers of shops can only result in driving 
the unconvinced and spirited into breaking the law and the un- 
convinced conformer who still must have his liquor into getting 
into debt with the Kalar. Social reform of any kind must have 
the backing of the people or at least of their leaders; no one has 
ever made a real attempt in the Central Provinces apd Berar to 
enlist the sustained support and sympathy of aboriginal head- 
men and elders for temperance. Let us examine past experience 
of temperance movements and propaganda in Balaghat District 
and surrounding areas. 

356. * The late Mr. N. K. Kelkar (the first Excise Minister) 
and the Rev. T. W. Williams of the Baihar Mission have, both 
written of certain reform movements among the Gond of Bala- 
ghat several years ago. Mr. Williams writes: — 

"About 25 years ago there were two very definite 
attempts made amongst the Gonds to introduce and enforce 
temperance in this district. For a time it looked as if the 
results might be really good and permanent. Cases of 
drunkenness amongst them were punished and they were 
taught to use sweetmeats instead of liquor at weddings and 
funerals. Later the Gonds made great efforts amongst them- 
selves for their general uplift, and the leading men used to 
meet once a month in committee to decide what steps should 
be taken. The keeping of pigs, fowls and goats was for- 
bidden, and at one time the Gonds were not permitted to 
work for other people, and it. resulted in the Powars having 
much trouble to get servants. All these movements have 
long since died out, and so far as I know there are no 
efforts being made among the Gonds in this part at the 
present time along the line of Temperance or Social Uplift. 
They seem very much as they were when I first came to 
Balaghat District over 40 years ago.” 

Of the same movements Mr. Kelkar wrote : — 

"Prohibition was almost achieved, and if high class 
politicians had not lapsed into lethargy there would have 
been no necessity to pass the Prohibition Act 
Formerly the Gonds used to be menial servants of the 
Powars. The behaviour of the Powars towards their menial 
servants was unbearably rude and autocratic. The Gonds 
organised a campaign of protest against the Powars and 

*Para~rpphs 356 — 9 more or less reproduce paragraphs 1 54 — 7 of The Aboriginal 
Problem in the Balaghat District. 



.brought the latter to their knees, i hey suffered some mn\i- 
ship but they bore it patiently. Two of the Gonds in this 
district were prominent preachers in the non-cp-operation 
days, and one of them who is still alive is looked upon by 
the community as their guide, philosopher and friend.” 

There is little record of these movements in official reports 
except in the annual Excise Reports. These paint a somewhat 
different picture. Thus Mr. C. U. Wills, I.C.S., in the 1920-21 
report, wrote: — 

“So far as non-co-operation serves to strengthen the 
ideal of temperance and to confirm the popular belief in 
the social advance to be gained by adherence to that ideal, 
it can fairly be hoped that good may come out of evil. But 
the motive of its advocates is tainted. And their arguments 
are too patiently dishonest to carry serious conviction for 
any length of time. Twelve years ago, ‘by crediting our 
liquor with containing the fiesh of dogs, pigs and cowsthey 
hoped to appeal to Mahars, Muhammadans and Hindus 
alike’. This year they have taught the people that dis- 
tillery’’ liquor is filthily polluted, and the Gonds of Mandla 
have been urged on this ground to get their liquor from the 
outstills or by illicit distillation. Elsewhere the people have 
been told that if they hold out and win siraraj they wii! be 
allowed free distillations as in ‘good old days’." 

The Report further pointed out that the real cause of the tem- 
porary success of the movement against liquor had been, as in 
1908-09, economic distress. Even though there had been only 
423 illicit distillation cases, this represented an increase, to 
which it was held that political propaganda had been the main 
fillip. 

357. In the following year the non-co-operation movement 
had died, down, but had left a legacv^of indiscipline, because of 
which- illicit distillation cases rose to 798. Of these Mandla Dis- 
trict alone contributed 330, thanks to a regular epidemic of 
illicit distillation all over the supply area attributed to non-co- 
operation propagandists asserting that all licit liquor was 
polluted. Mr. Wills in his Report for 1921-22 gave an interesting 
analysis of the anti-drink movement among the aboriginal and 
other backward classes: — 

“The .... force behind these efforts at reform is" 
a conviction that the physiological effect of spirit or fer- 
mented liquor is. bad, or that it is best to forego these . . 
in the physical interest of the community; the object is 
simply to enhance the reputation of the particular caste in 
the local social hierarchy,” 

as was clear from the fact that the movement condemned drink 
only and not the far more harmful hemp drugs. Such social 
aspirations were, he pointed out, natural to all, and the ambi- 
tion from which they sprang might after lying dormant for vears 
burst into activity; it was therefore not surprising that the 
vigorqus stimulus of the non-co-operation movement, with its 
preaching in every corner of the province, had started abstinence 
movements among usually large numbers of Hindus and abori- 
ginals. With the waning of non-co-operation it had become 
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possible to distinguish abstinence due to political pressure from 
that due to caste social ambition. There had in various districts 
been abstinpioe movements among Gond, Korku, Bhil, Koshti, 
Teh, Dhobi, # Mahar, Balahi, Chamar, Banjara, Kahar, Gurao, 
Dhimar, Ahir, Kewat and other tribes and castes, a welcome 
and healthy crop of good intentions; but Mr. Wills (rightly as 
the event showed) felt that, as in the past, little permanent' good 
would result. He pointed out that a temporary disapproval of 
drink, based not on a reasoned conviction that drink was harm- 
ful but merely on prejudices instilled by caste-leaders into their 
caste-fellows at the bidding of new political or religious leaders, 
was no secure foundation for temperance reform, which must 
for permanent results be based on a conviction that excessive 
drink was harmful. In his 1923 Report again Mr. Wills wrote 

“Now that the political activity of non-co-operators .... 
against the liquor trade is in abeyance, it has become dear 
that the real sentiments of the mass of the drinking classes 
have been but slightly affected by their social teaching. 
Among some portion of the Gond population of the plateau 
districts abstinence from liquor is still maintained on a con- 
siderable scale, particularly in the Chhindwara jagirs under 
the influence of Raj-Gond jagirdars. Elsewhere the abstin- 
ence movement of 1920-21 has left its mark in confirming the 
social condemnation of those who drink by those who do not. 
But this condemnation is of ancient standing, and its effective- 
ness in 1920-21 was primarily due to social terrorism.” 

Relieved of this “terrorism” the drinkers had returned to their 
old habits save in so far as Government had made this too ex- 
pensive by raising the price of liquor. Prohibition had, under 
the temporary stimulus of this anti-drink crusade, been adopted 
by the Legislature and Government as the ultimate goal; but 
when the stimulus had weakened, the legislators had not conti- 
nued '.their efforts in their constituencies, and, as before the non- 
co-operation movement, so after it, the Excise Department 
remained the sole effective temperance agency. The Gond kept 
up their tribal move against liquor longer than others, but by 1924 
even their efforts were dying down. Meanwhile, however, be- 
cause propaganda had been directed against Government liquor 
rather than liquor itself, illicit distillation had risen by leaps and 
bounds, especially in the Gond districts, and the 1920-21 figure of 
423 cases had risen in 1925 to 2,340 of which 1,506 came from the 
plateau districts alone. 

358. Similar movements have recurred among the Gond 
from time to time, usually under extraneous political influences 
and not through any wide-felt tribal urge for reform. Thus in 
1927 the annual Excise Report notes a social reform movement 
among the Gond of Mandla and Baihar. Its motive was an as- 
piration for social and religious uplift on Hindu lines, but it 
gained strength from an unpropitious turn in the monsoon. 
As a temperance movement it had much in its favour, but a bad 
ieature was its attack on other habits and customs, especially 
its inculcation of abstinence from flesh and eggs and of slaughter 
of goats. and poultry, an unfortunate blow at an already insuffi- 
ciently varied diet and at the precarious economics of Gond 
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villages. But the seasonal conditions improved, and as the fear 
of poor harvests receded, the movement lost its strength in 
Mandla and Baihar. In 1929 the revival of political agitation 
had in Gond areas, especially Betul District, symptoms and effects 
similar to those witnessed in 1920 and 1921 : the organizers relied 
not on persuasion but on violent methods, such as far from 
peaceful picketing of shops and sales, social boycott of excise 
contractors, and assaults on them and on consumers. At the 
same time however illicit distillation went on increasing, reach- 
ing the level of 2,481 cases in 1931, and going even higher after 
the end of- civil disobedience because of the spirit of defiance or 
the excise law that was a legacy of the troubles, till in 1935 it 
resulted in 4,537 cases involving 7,154 accused, and had become 
“an organized industry directed with audacity and cunning”. 

359. From the viewpoint of aboriginal, "uplift” it is tragic 
that these impulses towards tribal re-organization and self-help 
coincided with, if not always directly inspired by, anti-Govern- 
ment movements. They have never been “responsible” enough 
to win the help of Government officers or of religious or social 
missionaries, though they showed a renascent tribal self-con- 
sciousness and power of combination, and effectively answer the 
Co-operative Department’s theory that co-operation is beyond 
the intelligence of the aboriginal. These impulses should be 
officially encouraged and guided through tribal headmen and 
elders, and not be left to the mercy of the ignorant agitators 
who in these remote areas are the backwash of reputable political 
movements and whose wilder vapourings would be criticised by 
few persons more than by the national leaders of those move- 
ments. 

360. Let us close this account of past excise policy in abori- 
ginal areas with a reproduction of Chapter VI of Mr. Elwin’s 
recent pamphlet i.oss of Nerve. This chapter bears the heading * 
“The Supersession of the Home Distiller}'”, and though some- 
what extreme in its statement of the aboriginal case in excise 
matters, is tBeconsidered view of an enlightened social missionary 
who has worked for years among the Gond and Baiga in Mandla 
and_ more recently among the Muria and Maria of Bastar, and 
has married a Gond lady: — 

“The Congress has declared that it will not apply the 
Prohibition, laws — when it. resumes the power to make them 
—to aboriginal areas.. This is a sound policy, though from 
the tribal point, of . view the real harm was done long ago 
when home distillation was forbidden. This not only depriv- 
ed the people of a profitable village industry, but it intro- 
duced into tribal country large numbers of the worst type 
of adventurer who took charge of the licensed outstills and 
seized every opportunity of getting the aboriginals into their 
clutches. This was an important cause of the loss of abori- 
ginal land, of life-long indebtedness, and of degradation 
through contact with the bad characters that often throng the 
liquor shops — the Indian ‘shop’ unhappily bears no resem- 
blance to the European tavern. Sir Richard Temple, how- 
ever, considered that the proper management of the excise 
• had done much good. ‘In former days, the bane of all these 
tribes had been the drinking of ardent spirits. But it is the 
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concurrent testimony of all persons most competent to judge, 
that a marked reform has been setting in of late.'* Yet 
after seventy years the reform is still ineffective. 

"Liquor is a necessary ingredient in aboriginal worship 
and social ceremonies. It is sprinkled on the seed at the 
Bidri ceremony so vital to the fertility of the crops, on the 
mud images at the rite which binds the jaws of the man- 
eater, on the nails that keep the earth in place or drive away 
disease, at every sacrifice offered to the gods. Mourners take 
it at a funeral and offer a last drink to the dead. It is used 
ceremonially at several points of a wedding. It is an essen- 
tial item in the gifts at a betrothal ; it is generally taken as 
part of a fine at excommunication; in north Bastar it is 
offered at the altar of drums before a dance, at the altar of 
bows and arrows before a hunt, 

"But for all these things the liquor should be home-made. 
A polite fiction often remedies this — the medicine-man 
squeezes out a little of the fresh mahua juice first and then 
adds liquor from the still— but something of the freshness 
and vitality of the old ceremonies has passed away. 

"Mr. Symington advocates Prohibition in the partially 
excluded, areas of Bombay; the Orissa Committee has urged 
it for Orissa and has^ recommended the control of the mahua 
flower;! a Jesuit, Father Lalicmand, who has long cham- 
pioned the rights of the Bihar aboriginals, has criticised 
Congress because it forced Prohibition on other communities 
where it was both unnecessary and harmful, but exempted the 
one section of society for whom it was both ‘necessary and 
beneficial’. But for the aboriginal in the Central Provinces, 
except in certain obvious cases, liquor is not a source of 
degradation or disease. The aboriginal’s life is so comfortless, 
his energies are so reduced by fever, his diet is so mono- 
tonous, that a bottle of liquor is to him a tonic, a medicine, 
an appetiser and a relaxation.. .Where it is forbidden, or 
where the price is made prohibitive as in Bilaspur, he takes 
to the more injurious hemp drugs or to opium. Parts of 
Bilaspur are now called the 'Ganja Ilaka’, and I have 
myself seen the tragic effects of the ganja habit among the 
tribesmen there. 

"In Bastar, rice-beer and the juice of the sago and toddy 
palms are drunk as well as mahua spirit. Only the latter >s 
controlled by the State authorities, and many of the abori- 
ginals do pot drink anything but the palm juices, thus avoid- 
ing the evils that I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
section. The use of mahua liquor, however, is essential 
at religious and social ceremonies among the Murias and Hill 
Marias, though the Bison Horn Marias use rice-beer instead. 
But in Bastar liquor is not, as in the Central Provinces, an 
instrument of culture-contact. The real evil of liquor to the 
aboriginal is not that it makes him drunk,. but that it brings 
him into contact with, and often makes him dependent on, 
a degraded type of alien.*’ 

*Papns Relative to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, by Pie Rev. 

S. Hislop, ed. R. Temple, 1866, P vii. . • , 

f Report of the Partially Excluded Areas Committee, Orissa (Cuttack, 1940). 
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361. Turning now to future policy, my views have been iore- 
shadowed in paragraphs 37-43 of Notes on the Aboriginal Pro- 
blem in the Manala District and in paragraphs 164-69 of The 
Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District. On an earlier 
occasion, in 1935, as Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad I 
worked out my ideas in some detail in my reply to the general 
reference from the Separate Revenue Department on the excise 
aspects of the moral and material elevation of the aboriginal tribes, 
which is printed with the answers from other districts in the 
booklet referred to in paragraph 344 above. That letter, so far 
as liquor is concerned, defined the' problem in terms that still 
seem to me to be adequate, namely, as: — 

(a) to see that where in his present social development tjie 
aboriginal must have drink freely for his social and 
religious occasions and in sickness, he can get it at a 
price that is not so far beyond his means that he 
distills it or smuggles it from cheap areas; 

\b) not to expose him to habitual drunkenness or revive 
drinking habits where they are things of the past; 
and 

(c) to try and teach him temperance (rather than abstin- 
ence). 

As there urged therefore, all measures that are to be undertaken 
should so far as possible be undertaken after full consultation 
with the aboriginal, ultimately through the Panchayats, Union 
Boards and indirectly elected Local Boards that are discussed in 
the subsequent chapter on Political Education, and in the mean- 
time through existing tribal headmen and elders or tribal pan- 
chayats where these exist. Until a properly based edifice of local 
self-governing bodies comes into being, ideas thus tested in 
informal consultation with leading aboriginals should come be- 
fore special aboriginal excise advisory committees constituted 
in all important aboriginal districts, proposalsjfor excise arrange- 
ments in aboriginal areas being expressly excluded from the pur- 
view of the regular Rural Advisory Excise Committees (Excise 
Manual I, paragraph 77. rule III). These special committees 
should be presided over by the Deputy Commissioner and have 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Divisional Forest 
Officer and District Excise Officer as ex officio members, together 
with representatives of any Independent Local Board constituted 
for aboriginal areas or a selection of the aboriginal members (if 
any) of the District Council and its Local Boards, and with four 
members nominated by the Commissioner to represent abori- 
ginals; these four should if possible be. intelligent leading abori- 
ginals, but, if aboriginals of adequate intelligence and influence 
are not available, might be recruited from unofficial health, social 
or religious workers in the area. At least such committees should 
be constituted for the Partially Excluded portion of each district 
with Partially Excluded Areas, though this would not be enough. 

362. Drug policy might first be dealt with briefly. Mr. Ehvin 
in the penultimate paragraph of the extract from. Loss of Nerve 
given in .paragraph 360 above has referred to the tragic effect 
among the tribesmen of Bilaspur District of addiction to ganja , 
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to part of that district being known as the “Ganja Ilaqa” and 
to hemp drugs and opium being far more harmful than mahua 
liquor. In paragraph .166 of. m y.:Balaghat Report, -I -wrote . 

"More rapid steps could be taken towards prohibition 
of drugs m Baihar. They are far more deleterious than coun- 
try -Spirit, and as yet the aboriginals are clearly far less addict- 
ed total. Yet the retail prices of opium and ganja were 
till 1940 always lower in Baihar than elsewhere, an unneces- 
sary differentiation. There has been a big increase every 
recent year, in the duty on drugs, which is admirable; but I 
believe that they could be totally prohibited in Baihar in 
two or three years from now.” 

Certainly the ganja, probably the opium habit also, are evils that 
the aboriginals have learnt from contacts with the Hindu ; equally 
certainly it is still possible in the backward areas effectively to 
check the further spread of the consumption of these drugs by 
aboriginals by making them as expensive there as in the advanced 
districts of the plains, by closing down at once all shops save in 
the few centres where the aboriginal and quasi-aboriginal menial 
castes are in a decided minority (which might mean only one 
opium and one ganja shop only in each tahsil, in the headquarters 
town) and ' in such centres prohibiting vena to aboriginal and 
QMflsi-aboriginal buyers, and lastly making prohibition absolute 
after four or five years. These steps should certainly be adopted 
in all Partially Excluded Areas, in the Pandaria Zamindari of 
Bilaspur, in the Raipur Zamindaris, and the more backward non- 
excluded tracts of Chhindwara, Betul and Drug Districts. Con- 
sumption of opium has for several years been steadily going down 
in the province as a whole, and the 1940 Excise Report mentions 
particularly welcome falls in consumption in . Raipur, Chhind- 
wara, Drug and Balaghat Districts. Policy has' for several years 
been directed towards gradual eradication of the opium habit, 
the principal general measures taken having been heavy en- 
hancements of thejssue prices and consequently of selling rates, 
reductions of the limits of lawful retail sale and individual pos- 
session, and stricter enforcement of the Opium Smoking Act. 
Though the duty per seer of opium is now (1940) Rs. 91-13-0 
throughout the province, there are still backward areas where the 
average retail price per seer is far lower than elsewhere; against 
a price of Rs. 240 in Wardba and Chanda Districts, prices are low 
in parts of Chhindwara (Rs. 160), Nimar (Rs. 160), Balaghat 
(Rs. 162) and Drug (Rs. 170—190). Consumption per 100 persons 
averaged in 1940 0.04 seer in the whole province. Separate 
figures are available for Mandla District, alone of the Partially 
Excluded Areas’, and here the consumption was 0.05 seer.;,. but 
in other districts with Partially Excluded Areas or large aboriginal 
elements in their population the consumption was much above 
the provincial average, e.g., Balaghat (0.08), Raipur f0-07), Drug 
(0.06), Amraoti and Seoni Sub-division (0.05 each). The average 
number of opium shops per 10,000 population in rural areas 
all over the province was 0.5; in Balaghat it was as high as 1.5 • 
and in Seoni Sub-division as 0.7, and Mandla and Chhindwara 
are the only important aboriginal districts below the average. 
Similarly, taking the distance between, shops as the criterion of 
the opportunities for getting opium; in the province as a whole 
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there was one rural opium shop for every 146.8 square miles. 
In-aboriginal areas with their greater distances and scantier popu- 
lations this figure should be much exceeded, and is so exceeded 
in Mandla (252.6), Chanda (244.8), old Chhindwara (207.4) and 
Betul (203.1); but it is much less in Drug (103.0), Balaghat (118.4), 
old Seoni (124.5) and Bilaspur (127.7). The duty on ganja is 
now uniformly Rs. 52-S-O per seer throughout thfe province, but 
the retail prices vary greatly ; against a general level of about 
Rs. 100 per seer for the whole province the drug is sold as 
comparatively cheaply as Rs. 65 in pans of Jubbulpore, Rs. 70 
in parts of Chhindwara, Seoni, Drug and Balaghat, and Rs. 73 
in parts of Raipur; but in Mandla and Betul it is sold at Rs. 90, 
the same price as in the urbanised districts of Nagpur and 
Amraoti, and in Chanda and Bilaspur at Rs. 100. There seems to 
be room for prescribing a minimum retail price, which should if 
anything be higher in the backward areas than elsewhere where 
people have long been addicts of hemp drugs. Though the duty 
was increased, consumption of ganja in the whole province rose in 
19,40 by 3 per cent to 12.264 seers, because of a rise of 576 seers 
in Nagpur, Wardha and the four Berar districts. It is good to see 
that there was a fall of 115 seers in Bilaspur, 55 seers in Mandla 
and 47 seers in Balaghat, but total consumption was high in 
Bilaspur (1,161.5 seers — a figure exceeded only by Jubbulpore and 
Nagpur), while Balaghat (722.5 seers) comoares unfavourably 
with Chanda (222), old Chhindwara (351.5). Mandla (364.5) and 
Drug (451). The average consumption in the year by every 100 
persons in the whole province was 0.03 see*-, a figure exceeded 
among aboriginal districts by Balaghat (0.12), old Seoni (0.10), 
but smaller in Betul (0.03), Chanda (0.03), Yeotmal (0.03). Drug 
(0.05) and ^ old Chhindwara (0.06), and equalled in Mandla, 
Nimar, Raipur and Bilaspur. There are clear dangers in the 
aboriginal areas of Mandla. Balaghat and Bilaspur. The average 
number of ruralganj'a shops per 10,000 population in the whole 
province was 0.5 in 1940: this average was exceeded in Balaghat 
(1.7), old Seoni (0.7), Nimar (0.64) and Mandla. Hoshangabad 
and Jubbulpore (0.6 each)., but smaller in old Chhindwara (0.3). 
Chanda (0.37), Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug (0.4 each) and Betul 
(0.47). The_ average number of square miles per rural ganja 
shop was 157.7 for the whole province, but there were lower ave- 
rages in Drug (119.7). old Seoni (123.6). Bilaspur (125 6). Balaghat 
(136.6) and Raipur (148.0). while the averages were far higher in 
Chanda (344.8), old Chhindwara (285.3), Betul (203.1) and 
Mandla (187.1). The facilities for buying ganja are dispropor- 
tionate in the various districts^ and are too numerous in Bala- 
ghat, Seoni and old Chhattisgarh, while consumption is too 
high in Mandla also.. Aboriginals must be affected, though there 
are no statistics available either of aboriginal consumption or 
even of consumption in individual Partially Excluded Areas 
except Mandla District. Where, as in Betul. old Chhindwara and 
Chanda, ganja has not made the aboriginal its victim, there can 
clearly be no objection to taking immediate steps to prevent him 
becoming its victim in future. The policy already suggested 
with a view to rapid prohibition of drugs among aboriginals 
near the beginning of this paragraph ought therefore to be adopt- 
ed iii the Partially Excluded Areas and the other regions then 
suggested. 

42 
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intoxicant than mahua spirit, and past excise policy having rightly 
recognised that any diversion from mahua to today was a sound 
temperance measure. The presence in his village of this free 
source of mild intoxicant is one of the things that has long kept 
the Maria far freer of economic thraldom to the Kalar and 
sahtikar than the less fortunate aboriginal of the plateau districts. 

364. I must therefore emphatically oppose a proposal first 
mooted by the then Excise Commissioner when inspecting the 
district excise office in April 1938— not, be it marked, after touring 
in the free toddy zone — of levying from the holders of free 
tapping licences a nominal tree tax to cover the cost of regulation 
and administration. In the first place there is nothing really 
gained by having these licences. All that is necessary is to leave 
the control to the headman or gaita of the privileged village, 
limiting if you must the total number of trees to be tapped in 
his village area each vear and very occasionally having the numbe>- 
tapped checked by tne patwari or touring revenue officers and 
revenue inspectors, during their ordinary tours. Then there can 
be no expense of regulation and administration to be recovered. 
The first proposal was to fix a tax of one anna a tree, correspond- 
ing to the one anna already levied by the zamindar of Ahiri qua 
owner of the palm-tree for the user of his tree. This was de- 
ferred because of a scries of poor crops. But in June 1941 the 
Deputy Commissioner cf Chanda, supported by his rural excise 
advisory committee, proposed that in the first instance a tax of 
two annas a tree should be imposed in the 58 Garchiroli tahsil 
villages allowed free tapping. All that this would bring in. 
assuming that not more than 20 trees a year would be tapped 
in each 9 ! the villages, would be Rs. 145 a year. It would in- 
volve futile writing work, receipts and accounts useless in an area 
where neither patel nor ryot can read or write, long tours by 
excise subordinates drawing more travelling allowance than the 
proceeds of the tax and "living on" and harassing primitive vil- 
lagers whose chief desire is to be left to themselves. It would 
lead to general evasion and would certainly not reduce consump- 
tion of toddy, which is always moderate save in, the few villages 
influenced bv non-aboriginal contacts near the Sironcha hhaha 
mentioned in the last paragraph. It was suggested that “a begin- 
ning should be made in the direction of regulating the drinking of 
toddy by the Marias of Sironcha” who “literally subsist on toddy 
for some months in the year and are drunk most of the time" 
and that at the same time "something constructive should be 
done to provide employment to the Marias to enable them to 
improve their economic condition”. The statement that they 
are drunk for most of the time during the toddy months is a 
figment of the imagination. For one thing, climbing tall palm- 
trees on rough "ladders", consisting of bamboo-stems tied to 
the palm trunk with the stumps of side-shoots of the bamboo 
left to serve as rungs, is an impossible task for a drunkard. In 
a long tour right through the Maria country, in which daily 
I saw Maria men climbing palms to remove the sap that had 
collected overnight or during the day in the bamboo tubes here 
used instead of the earthen pot of the open country as containers, 
I saw no one drunk on toddy. There are .not enough trees avail- 
able in the average Maria village for a tithe of the universal 
drunkenness suggested in the quotations just given. As to 
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economic .condition, the Aiiapalii forest departmental operations 
and sawmills already provide work for Maria from miles around, 
even from remote villages in Bastar State, and what has to be 
done further to help them is to meet their' wishes rationally over 
podu' cultivation (see paragraphs 276—85 above) and so to im- 
prove the administration of .the Ahiri and other zamindari forests 
that in time there maybe other Allapallis in this wild region. 
My considered recommendation therefore is that on no account 
should any tree-tax, however nominal, be imposed in the villages 
where the system of free tapping licences is now in force or may 
be introduced. 

365. Mahva spirit proposals . — Outstill liquor clearly must 
continue to be provided in predominantly aboriginal areas, 
except perhaps the Melghat, and the constant zig-zagging oL 
policy between outstill and distillery liquor should cease. It 
is perhaps, however, unnecessary to revert from distillery liquor in 
Seoni Sub-division or in Chhindwara outside the Jagirs. In 
Yeotmal District illicit distillation continues to be rife, Banjaras 
being bad offenders, while the high cost of drink has been shown 
to be a principal factor in debt among Yeotmal aboriginals; I 
have been unable to tour there, but the facts suggest that there 
is room there for at least reducing prices in the more backward 
areas, if not also in the forest areas for providing outstill liquor. 
Elsewhere it is suggested that Government should revert to out- 
still liquor— not necessarily to outstills— in all the areas where 
the outstill system was revived in 1935 and 1936; if administra- 
tively there should be any difficulty oyer, this revival in the small 
Kundarn area of Jubbulpore where it was thus revived in 1935-36, 
this might be the sole exception. 

366. In the last paragraph it was said that reversion to out- 
still liquor need not necessarily mean reversion to putstills, i.c., 
not to stills scattered here 'and there over the countryside, run 
in an insanitary way by Kalar or even by aboriginal contractors. 

I see no reason why the making of pot-still liquor should be the 
monopoly of the Kalar or should be shared by him with other 
local contractors, aboriginal or not. One of the mam steps in 
temperance reform has been elsewhere to remove the liquor trade 
from the realm of private enterprise and profit-making, an object 
in India only partly achieved by the licensing of the right to distil, 
while experiments made a few years ago in Hoshangabad and 
elsewhere with departmentally run 'liquor-shops were abruptly 
stopped by the Congress Government when useful experience 
was being acquired which give promise of results of great value 
from the temperance viewpoint. In the backward areas why 
should we not have departmentally run central pot-distilleries at 
the tahsil headquarters? These could be run in a clean and 
sanitary way, and be subjected to regular medical inspection. 
Difficulties over copper poisoning could be obviated by prohi- 
biting the use of copper stills, or by the compulsory use of 
doublers between the still-head and the condenser, which would 
prevent copper and other contamination. The- old objection of 
the aboriginal on grounds of religious prejudice to liquor made 
by non-aboriginals could Pe met by compulsory employment in 
The distilleries of aboriginal servants, if not for all purposes, at 
least for pouring water on to the mahua flowers before distillation. 
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Departmental management would be ideal, at least for the initial 
working of the scheme, as in this way full information as to the 
quantities, hours of distillation and restrictions and precautions 
necessary would be gained, as a basis- for subsequently auctioning 
the right to run such distilleries if it were to be found difficult 
permanently to run them departmentally. IE however it should 
be decided to let the right to Kalar or other distillers, the con- 
dition of employment of aboriginals for pouring water on to the 
niahtta flowers and so far as possible for all work in the distillery 
should be insisted upon. 


367. With such local central pot-distilleries there would be 
no need to have sub-shops attached as at present to each auctioned 
outstill. The separate local shops could be auctioned in exactly 
the same way as they are under the central distiller}* system, 
and it would be possible gradually to eliminate non-aboriginal 
contractors from the retail trade and sculion the shops to abori- 
ginal contractors, without the risk of_ making them habitual 
drunkards which appears to be involved when aboriginal outstill 
contractors are always actually distilling their own liquor (see 
paragraphs 37 and 43 of .Votes on the Aboriginal Problem in the 
M audio District). The transport of not-stili liquor in this way 
from localised distilleries to the shops would be far cheaper than 
the present transport from Feor.i ' r other distilleries by rail to 
district excise warehouses. 


36S. This system should be tried experimentally in areas 
where communications are fatrly good, ratner than :s large tah tins 
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to be beyond the intelligence of the usual backwoods contractor ; 
and that the only practical expedient was restriction of the 
hours during which the stills might be worked. I added however 
that the real safeguard .would be to enlist the support of tribal 
headmen and elders in checking abuses, for which purpose, as 
for the other reasons contemplated by paragraph 263 (vi) of the 
bxcise Manual, selected village officials and aboriginals could be 
declared excise officers under section 7 ( d ) of the Excise Act. 
buch men could help to prevent outstill contractors breaking the 
rules, if suitably rewarded, and would also be useful for searching 
tlie houses of aboriginals suspected of excise offences without 
offending religious susceptibilities, a matter referred to later. ■ 

369. < Other measures advocated by me in 1935 for reducing 
excise crime I still recommend : — 

(a) There should be a liquor shop for at least every 25 

square miles and 2,500 persons, instead of every 30 
. square miles and 3,000 persons (Excise Manual, para- 
graph 232 (iv) (c)]. 

( b ) Fixation of reasonable maximum retail selling rates 

within the means of aboriginal consumers ( ibidem , 
paragraph 78. rule XVI). 

(c) Fixation of the limit of retail sale, possession and trans- 

port of country liquor at 2 bottles of 8 drams each in 
aboriginal areas. 

(d) Raising of the quantity of liquor allowed under a spe- 

cial pass issued by patwaris and others under para- 
graph 83 (I) and (III) of the Manual in aboriginal 
areas to 2 gallons. 

ie) Extension to other aboriginal areas of the Mandla disc 
system for transport of country liquor and toddy 
(Manual, paragraph 478). 

370. I also raised there the question of occasional licences 
to aboriginals on nominal fees to distil liquor from their own 
mahua for religious and social ceremonies on permits granted by 
the Deputy Commissioner Divisional Forest Officer, District 
Superintendent of Police, District Excise Officer or any ol their 
subordinates down to Revenue Inspector, Ranger or Police Sub- 
Inspector. Most district officers continue to say that such a sys- 
tem would be constantly abused and impossible to check. But the 
whole idea is to enlist the sympathies of the aboriginal on the 
side of the law, instead of sticking to a system under which he has 
no respect for it and is bound to break it. If he is given reason- 
able facilities for the liquor needed for his festivals and cere- 
monies, of the kind that he likes, and as cheaply as possible, with 
a minimum of interference from subordinate officials, and placed 
on his honour to see that privileges are not abused, or warned 
that abuse of them will involve their withdrawal or even a col- 
lective fine, then why should he abuse them? I observed in para- 
graph 168 of my Bahghat Report — 

“We shall make no progress towards reducing drink con- 
sumption among aboriginals until we convince the tribal 
elders that temperance is a good thing and enlist their sup-, 
port An example of a possible, line of approach 
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is mentioned in the Excise Report for 1919-20, which describes 
an arrangement made in 1918 by the late Sir G. L. Corbett, 
I.C.S., as Deputy Commissioner of Chhindwara, with the 
people of the Bhatoria and Ambada tracts fixing the selling 
price of a bottle of 60° under-proof liquor at 3 annas and 
4 annas respectively, in return for which the headmen pro- 
mised to discountenance illicit distillation and help detection. 
They kept their word ; in these areas 55, 24 and 29 cases were 
detected in the next three years, and there was a marked 
return to consumption of licit liquor.” 


I went on in paragraph 169 of that Report to quote from para- 
graphs 17S and 179 of the Report of flic Partially Excluded Areas 
Committee, Orissa, 1940, an account of a system in vogue in 
the Ghumsur-Udayagiri taluq of the Ganjam Agency. There in 
1920 total prohibition was introduced in two mutt ah of the rslud, 
and later extended to five muttah and one village. DisnKxrion 
or manufacture of country liquor in the taluq was divides into 
two kinds, (i) for public ceremonies and (ii) for bona fide feme 
consumption and for private ceremonies. Only Khond Ori- 
ginals were permitted to manufacture liquor for publir^cere- 
monies and for private consumption; manufacture by non-JV-crd 
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possess liquor unlimited in quantity for public festival frr s 
period specified in the licence. On the expiry of this psfre. 
‘provision of the Abkari Act was applied for booking :br "fen- 
ders” (sic ; the meaning of the sentence is a little oh?ru-;'. It 
was however found that in the prohibition areas there jrrch 
drunkenness among the Khond. who were also cisfTrr.r “r nor 
for sale. They were then required to take B pennln- £:•!:' 
for private ceremonies and home consumption, and 31 nenne- -were 
granted to individuals on application for liming rufiro zzi. 
quantities. Outside the prohibition areas the 
required to obtain permits for private distillsnrc. . : n :re 
taluq total prohibition applied to all but Khond. nnf ra 
some control over Khond consumption of linuir: “it .vr-c-rd 
could distil for themselves within certain limits dor rdrlc t£T 
and for genuine home consumption, but nor for 
were also allowed to make a gift of liquor ir rrrr.hm rr t:it 
Pano tribe who always assist at their ceremonl;; ZEv.tr \ yrimr- 
were in force in other parts of the Khondmsi*. :nr::rr ~~ V:, so-" 
total prohibition prevailed; but the Comrr.irre; tr.~ f t'.: - p— r-- 
bition had failed owing to the small excise jpdrrmd 
habits of the people. It therefore reconnr.ipdc r.:r~E'r~~ 
in the Ganjam Agency of the attempt to 1m r~--. rf -ry~Jz:pE:xr 
in favour of this Ghumsur-Udayagiri pyner f p-p- T r'dirr ~~ 
non-aboriginals, combined with A and B n-crrr' dei 

charged for a permit, and each perm:: -rxfrr d-pr 
could be manufactured. These pemfn ririz ~r v-jct " 
say, be given for certain festivals and ft r nz: r-rtr-rriis 
as birth, death and wedding ceremosis:. 
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to issue the permits and to detect breaches 'of the partial- pro- 
hibition orders, and Government was advised to, engage special 
temperance propaganda staff to work among the Khond with a 
view to eventual total prohibition, 

. , 371 . I repeat the recommendation in paragraph 169 of my 
litilaghat Report' that further details of the working of this scheme 
should he obtained from the Orissa Excise Department, rs it 
might pc the key to real reduction of drinking among the abori- 
ginals in parts of the Central Provinces, especially if its introduc- 
tion were made conditional on _ the co-operation of headmen and 
elders in suppressing illicit distillation. I remain doubtful abf.ut 
permits for domestic consumption and for private ceremonies. 
Casual liquor for ordinary drinking should still have to be bought 
from licensed liquor shops, whether in outstill, pot-distillery or 
central supply system areas. But A permits could be given for 
public festivals, for weddings, funerals. and sidali feasts. Once 
the system. had been established and elicited the co-operation of 
the aboriginal, gradually the retail price of outstill and pot-still 
liquor could be increased at the shops. The privilege of A per- 
mits should be withdrawn in any village where more than two cases 
of illicit disti'.ation or smuggling had been detected in the pre- 
ceding quarter, but only for a quarter at a time. I think that 
this system should be experimented with in Dindori Tahsil, the 
Chhindwara jagirs and Chanda zamindaris. 

372. Any scheme for limiting possession by aboriginals of 
dried mahtta flowers or taxing purchase of mahua flowers (e.g., 
the scheme proposed in Appendix XI of the Orissa Report) should 
be regarded as entirely out of the question in this province, where 
the rights to the produce of mahua trees arc among the main pri- 
vileges safeguarded in the village administration papers of all 
aboriginal, tracts and any restrictions would seriously interfere 
with the diet, habits and economics of aboriginals, whose freedom 
to store mahua without limit is a main safeguard against scarcity 
and famine. 

373. In the 1935 enquiry stress was laid on the desirability 
of increased recruitment of aboriginal excise peons both from the 
wide point of view of trying to make the general body of sub- 
ordinate Government servants less alien, to' the aboriginal villager 
and also from the special point of view of having, aboriginal 
peons available to search aboriginal houses when illicit distilla- 
tion or possession is suspected. Very little real effort has been 
made to recruit more Gond or Korku peons. Yet it still remains 
true that if a non-Gond or non-Korku searching a house enters, 
as he must do. the inner room where the ritual of the Departed 
is conducted and food is cocked, the custom of most aboriginal 
tracts compels the householder, whether the search has proved 
his guilt or not, to throw away all his household pots and prob- 
ably to pay some other tribal penalty for this defilement. Excis- 
officers should be required if possible in searching aboriginal 
houses to take the help of respectable aboriginals of the same 
tribe as the suspected householder from neighbouring hamlets- 
or villages, if possible those declared excise officers under the 
recommendation in paragraph 368 above. The danger of such 

.witnesses. turning hostile would be obviated if District Magistrates 
'would enforce the provisions of paragraph' ' 286 of the Excise 



At a Gond Wedding in Bhainsdehi Tahsil. 



Fig. ao. Liquor sprinkled on the boundary godling as the 
bride’s party reaches the border of the bridegroom’s village. 



Fig. 21. Liquor sprinkled on the bride, who 
has been “ dumped ” on the ground at the 
entrance to the bridegroom’s village street. 
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Manual enjoining summary trials in the village where the offence 
was committed, especially during the monsoon. Where a house 
has to be searched without aboriginal helpers and no offence is 
detected, compensation should be given for the pots that have to 
be destroyed. 

374.. I advocated in 1935 the abolition of the closure of shops 
and restriction of sales during festivals and fairs, and urged the 
extension to all aboriginal areas in all- districts of the special 
exemptions already given in Mandla, Betul and Chhindwara Dis- 
tricts under paragraphs 221 and 222 of the Excise Manual. In 
paragraph 39 of my Mandla Notes 1 reproduced with approval 
Mr. Verrier Ehvin’s suggestion that .on the other hand liquor 
shops should be closed on bazar days, when there is always a f 
temptation to the aboriginal to spend the little money that ne 
has brought with him or has earned by the sale of his produce 
in the bazar on getting drunk in the company of non-aboriginals 
of the lowest type. He opposed closure of liquor shops during 
festivals beca ise : — 

{a) aboriginals do not keep festivals on any fixed days, 
spreading their Dasehra, for example, over a month 
by observing it on different days from village to vil- 
lage, and their Phag lasting as long as the seasonal 
spirit of revelry moves them; 

(&) it would be strongly resented as yet another invasion 
of the little liberty left to them; and 
(c) it would only lead to them, in their determination to 
have liquor for their festivals, hoarding it in advance 
or illicitly distilling it for the occasion. 

Of the truth of these propositions there can be little doubt in 
the mind of anyone who accepts as typical my personal eye- 
witness account of. Dhva'i drunkenness in Baihar Tahsil in 1940, 
in paragraphs 27-30, 32, 37 and 44-45 of The Aboriginal Problem 
in the Balaghat District. The only festivals on which liquor shops 
should be closed in aboriginal villages are the local Mandai and 
Meghnath festivals and other purely local fatra. Besides closing 
them on market days, I would close them also on the evening 
before and the morning after them. I would only reimpose the 
closure of. liquor shops on festival days in any area in which the 
system of permits for occasional distillation outlined in paragraph 
371 above had been introduced. 

375. The measures advocated in the preceding paragraphs 
of this Chapter should once and for all put ap. eqd to the dis 
tressing sight of jails full of aboriginals punished for statute- 
book excise "crimes” in which they see no moral guilt. Mean- 
while it should be recognised that on the whole there is a fairly 
wise discretion shown bv Courts. The Jald'dand case, however, 
described in paragraph 27 of my Balaghat Report is still far from 
unique. District Magistrates and Sessions Judges must require 
magistrates to follow the wise directions of the Excise Manual 
as to punishment of excise crime. Above all, trials should when- 
ever possible be held on the spot, and must be promptly decided. 
This of course applies to all criminal cases affecting aboriginal* 
as parties or witnesses. The District Magistrate of Mandla 
(Mr. Hyde) acted on the suggestion in paragraph 48 of my 
Mandla Notes that each subordinate magistrate should submit to 
the District Magistrate a monthly return of cases in which, he 
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convicts aboriginals, and found this a valuable guide to uniformity 
and scale of penalties and to duration of cases. 

376. As to propaganda, excise changes should seldom be 
adopted in an aboriginal area without full previous consultation 
of the aboriginals. This point has been dealt with in paragraph 
361 above. In paragraph 359 I have advocated official guidance 
and encouragement of tribal temperance movements. For real 
success we must secure tne co-operation of headmen and elders 
and tribal panchayats or whatever panchayats emerge from the 
policy advocated in the later chapter on Political Education, 
and I believe that , the best way of doing this will be by trusting 
them to prevent abuse of the new excise reforms or privileges 

» advocated. above, by putting them on their honour to supprqss 
illicit distillation and smuggling. I admit that in paragraph 41 of. 
my Mandla Notes I repeated and accepted Mr. Elwin’s view that 
"little hope is to be placed upon propaganda through tribal 
headmen and panchayat or patel and muqaddam „ as they are 
generally the heaviest drunkards in the village, and the, panchayat 
does nothing without getting a judgment-mellowing drink before- 
hand”. But actually propaganda through these agencies in 
favour of temperance is quite different from getting them to help 
to retain certain excise privileges for their tribe by suppressing 
• abuse of those privileges. The best places for . propaganda are, 

I agree, ' schools and dispensaries, apart from which we must 
rely on the advice of touring officers and social and religious mis- 
sionaries. Aboriginal temperance propagandists should not be 
.appointed at present ; the times are not ripe for them, as in the 
present state of the aboriginal world they would only abuse their ' 
position to become local tyrants like Dhokal Singh and Hari 
Prasad Pardhan in Mandla District* or Potulal Gond in Balaghat 
District. t But I still think that the net revenue derived from 
excise in aboriginal areas, or at least half of it, should be ear- 
marked for expenditure on measures for bettering their condition, 
especially for general and temperance education. Particularly use- 
ful . for the latter purpose, and for general public health, agri- 
cultural and nation-building propaganda, would be the financing 
of visual education by touring propagandists with cinema 
projectors. > ' 

377. The 1935 Excise Committee recognised that there was 

considerable scope for a specialised form of excise administration 
in aboriginal areas in consonance with the needs and the econo- 
mic and social development of the aboriginals, and urged that 
the subject should receive the early, attention of Government, 
policy in those area^ being “solely directed towards temperance”. 
The need for a definite policy has been intensified by the changes 
in the system of Government'introducf'd bv the last reforms and 
the possible post-war disappearance of Partial Exclusion. It. is 
submitted that this chapter sets forth a rational policy for the 
future, the adoption of which would set. right past mistakes, do 
much to enlist the support of the aboriginal for the rule of law, 
and fr.ee him from interference galling to his self-respect, while 
at the same time sowing the seeds of an advance towards true 
t emperance and self-restraint. 

-••See Mnndln Notes, parsiRrj'phs 1?..- ?4, 41, 94.- 

‘■tSor.-'Batafjrhnt Report, paragraph 157.- ... . >•' 


CHAPTER XII.— FOREST POLICY 

" The handling of tha primitive tribes who reset!. interference with their f flit 
use of the forest requires considerable tact and firmness.” 

—Imperial Gazetteer, Central Provincet, page 56. 

378. The importance of a Forest policy that is rational from 
the point of view of aboriginal life and economy cannot be over- 
emphasized in a province like the Central Provinces and Berar 
where almost every ' district has huge areas nr-t only of State 
reserved forests but also of private forests, whether the huge 
zamindari forests of Chhattisgarh, Chanda, Bakjihxi. Bhandara, 
Chhindwara or the wide scattered malguzari tx litre forests of 
nearly all the districts and particularly of the Jubhujrcre Division. 
The State forests alone occupy about one-fifth or the_ total sres 
of the province, and the Imperial Gazetteer .-libs :he area of 
privately owned forests as 9,874 square miles', se ine: bz the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar there are nearly 30,’I'JL' spare miiei 
of forest in a total area of 98,445 square ciiss. lie greater 
areas of forest occur always in the districts wxfh anise fbongbuj 
inhabitants, as might be inferred from the iar. i tr zborgizsli 
are so often referred to as forest and hill tribe:. :r fro— the 
historical fact that the mountains and forests L-rreinr cectrrjt- 
been the last stronghold of the primitive people rbreir.. 


379. In his pamphlet Loss of Nerve. rirmrr rr-erv-e::-.** 
referred to in this report, Mr. Verrier Kiwi 
question. Section IV entitled The Loss of t.: ~r - * -'r.t 
l orest and Section V entitled The Disappear:. — z 'hr f--r.ii 
Hunt, In his previous writings Mr. Elwir hr z-er :c:t -r z'nz 
principal critics of the forest administrator r rtne trp ririi.**” 
chiefly however of general policy in its efbr ;r rr irV ; \vj 
and of the levying of forced supplies ana zrar rmf’p; '.THrJ}* 
mamul and other exactions by forest siirrrms brzrrri ■ahriri 
ginal villagers. Some of his criticisms have rer:rr e.Hi 
securing lower forest rates for Agaria fora.rr . rirrrcn*= *— 
the duty on white earth used in Mandla ari nrr; --TOOOO’. 
washing cottage walls. Generally also, not-trr.r- f O' 

criticisms, but largely to enlightened presrcrc-rr Zrx . — 
other politicians, efforts have been mans .--merr -TpT' — 
ticularly since the forest satyagraha of 19Sv rz: :z- r ' — 

Forest Committee of that year, to humanis -- -O.IT 

in its bearing on the lives of villagers Ibr: r ri "Hir—Z 
forests. In Section IV of Loss of iYen-r V* 1 - -V-T- T. 
out that what many tribesmen have felt m-*: JO- 
has been the loss of freedom to wander >• f II* V‘* ~~ 

which was their home” and from which p;- .1 ,‘J Z"Z ~ : ~7~ 

material sustenance” "for hundreds of per- ! ~p~ 

vation of vast tracts of forests, inevitable rr. ..-TO . 
was therefore a most serious blow xo O ' " s .~. * h; 

continues : — " ' 


“He was forbidden to practise 
of cultivation. He was ordered toz 
not to wander from place to place, 
was kept in a state of continual ami 
stray over the boundary and render ! 
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If he was a Forest villager he became liable at any moment 
to be called to >vork for the Forest Department. If he lived 
elsewhere he was forced to obtain a licence for almost every 
kind of forest produce. At every turn the Forest Laws cut 
across his life, destroying his self-confidence. During the 
year 1933-34 there were 27,000 forest offences registered in 
the Central Provinces and llerar, and probably ten times as 
many unwhipp'd of justice. It is obvious that so great a 
number of offences would not occur unless the forest regula- 
tions ran counter to the fundamental needs and sentiment of 
the tribesmen. A Forest Officer once said to me: ‘Our 
laws are of such a kind that every villager breaks one forest 
law every day of his life’. This means, of course, that the 
villager in relation to Government perpetually suffers-from a 
bad conscience. He becomes both timid and obsequious, and 
it is almost impossible to develop in his mind a sense of 
citizenship, for he no longer feels at home in his own 
country.” 

The rest of the Section deals with Mr. Eiwin’s particular 
subject, the prohibition of bacar or shifting cultivation. That 
however now affects only a relatively small proportion even of 
the aboriginal population, and there is no real evidence that it 
was ever in the past 1,000 years much practjsed beyond the few 
areas where it survives or has been prohibited during the last 
80 years. Before again referring to shifting cultivation, I should 
like to look into the inferences drawn ‘above from the large num- 
ber of forest offences. The number of these fluctuates enor- 
mously. In the quinquennia ending 31st March 1934 and 31st 
March 1939, respectively, the provincial figures were — 


Class of offence 

1929-34 

1934—39 

Injury by fire 

Unauthorized felling . . 

Unauthorized grazing 

Other offences 

533 

10,124 

10,361 

1,240 

381 

12,811 

11,577 

2,168 

Total 

22,258 

27/137 


The Chief Conservator's quinquennial review commented that — 
“The steady increase during the last two quinquenniums 
is mainly due to the economic depression. As a result, of 
the throwing open of Government forests to free extraction 
of fuel, grass and other minor forest produce from certain 
backward tracts of the province, the number of forest offences 
has decreased considerably during the latter part of the 
quinquennium.” 

'lhe average number of all offences for the three years ending 
3Tst March 1937 was 28,751. This fell in 1937-38 to 25,165 and 
in 1938-39 to 24,266. Mr. Eiwin’s figure of 27,000 thus repre- 
sents nearly a- peak year. The old normal was considerably less 
than even the 1929-34 average of 22,258: besides economic 
depression, a considerable factor in the growth of forest crime, 
has been political agitation in 1920-22 and especially 1929-31, 
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when a deliberate attempt was made to fan into active lawlessness 
all the last smouldering embers of tribal resentment over 
forest restrictions. Even however if the normal figure of forest 
offences for nearly 20,000 square miles of forest spread over 
nearly 100,000 square miles of province and a population ot 
nearly eighteen millions were as high as 25,000 a year, it would 
remain true, as observed at page 56 of the Central Provinces 
volume of the Imperial Gazetteer oj India that “the relations 
with the people arc generally good, and the number of forest 
offences is not excessive considering the extent of the forests”. 
Moreover the figure is for the whole province, not for its three 
million aboriginals. The annual Forest Report unfortunately 
does not give separate figures for each forest division, nor have 
I been able in the course of this enquiry to collect figures. But 
mv impression is that offences tend to be more numerous in the 
more populated tracts where well-developed villages abut on 
the forests and there is thus both a heavier grazing pressure 
(herds being larger) and a keener demand for timber and minor 
forest produce for building, agricultural implements and fenc- 
ing materials. Nearly 11, 000 of the annual crop of offences are 
grazing offences; the average aboriginal is not rich in cattle. 

3S0. In paragraph 47 of my Mandla Notes I gave some 
'examples of excessive fines imposed on forest offenders. Much 
also has been said by critics about the drastic nature of forest 
penalties in comparison with the poverty of the offenders. But 
of the 24,266 forest offences in 1938-39 as many as 20,103 (involv- 
ing 50,331 persons) were compounded under section 6S of the 
Forest Act, and the average composition fee that had to be paid 
by the offenders was only Rs. 4-8-10 per case and Rs. 1-13-1 per 
person. For many minor offences no penalties are levied, and 
every year about fifteen hundred offences are committed by 
undetected persons ; both class_es of cases are included in the an- 
nual total of offences. Only 372 cases under the Forest Act came 
before the criminal courts in 1938-39, and of these 31 were subse- 
quently withdrawn and compounded and 39 ended in acquittals. 
I am frankly sceptical of Mr. Elwin’s suggestion that there are 
probably ten times as many forest offences “unwhipp’d of jus- 
tice” as there are cases registered; our forest staff is not as in- 
efficient or soft-hearted or venal as this surmise would imply 
nor are our villagers as lawless or as fearless of authority. The 
average composition fees given above are for the whole province, 
not for aboriginal tribes only. As, generally speaking, forest 
officers bear in mind the financial status of offenders, and tribes- 
men are the poorest offenders who come before them, it is obvi- 
ous that in the province as a whole tribal forest offenders are 
treated lightly. It is not contended that this has always been 
equally so. Various steps have been taken in recent years. 
The reduction by 25 per cent of the privileged and ordinary* craz- 
ing rates led to more cattle owners taking out grazirn licences. 
The period allowed under the revised grazing rules for the issue 
of grazing licences at concessional rates was extended. Greater 
care has been taken over the allocation of villager to certain craz- 
ing units, and ever since the Forest Committee o£ 1355 forest" and 
revenue officers in most divisions have been on the cn; cire to 
remove local grievances over forest boundaries —ere' 

i 
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'’lose to village sites or fields, over access to water in forests, or 
OV j r P j a an .d cart-tracks passing through forests. Government 
ordered that in future cattle found grazing inside forests without 
.lcence^ near the boundary lines should only be driven out instead 
of being impounded. In 1938 it wa6 made obligatory on all junior 
forest guards to pass a test showing that they understood their 
duties and had an adequate knowledge of the provisions of the 
.H orest Act as to offences. before they could be confirmed or receive 
their first increment; printed lists of their duties were also issued 
■O all forest subordinates; and these two measures have made 
the staff more aware of the law, and have done much to check 
excess of zeal and unnecessary harassment of the public whether 
from over-zcalousncss or dishonest motives. In severai recent 
years moreover the forests have been thrown open for the free 
removal < f glass and other minor produce either for scarcity relief 
or, in backward areas, as a general concession; under the latter 
head, for instance, in 1938-39 Government permitted in the back- 
ward tracts free extraction of fuel by head-loads, of grass (from 
localities where the demand is small) and of mahtta, achar, tendu, 
aonla and edible roots and tubers. The theory that tribesmen 
are always resentful of restrictions on their former habit of re- 
moving whatever they liked from the forests might be viewed 
in the light of the fact that in that year the value of the free . 
produce thus removed in all the backward areas of the province 
was only Rs. 4,642. Another useful innovation suggested in 
Mandla District in 194(1 was that the rules regulating the composi- 
tion of offences should be so revised as to empower Divisional 
Forest Officers on tour to revise the fees recovered in cases decid- 
ed by Assistants or Rangers ; if this amendment has not yet been 
promulgated, this should be done immediately ; I would also com- 
mend for general adoption the circular issued then by the Con- 
servator of the Eastern Circle requiring his Divisional Forest 
Officers so far as their duties permitted them to enquire on tour 
into the facts of cases actually compounded by officers serving 
under them and the scale of compensation levied. Mr. Maitland 
however pointed out justifiably, with reference to certain 
badly handled cases of forest offences in Mandla, that there and 
in other forest divisions the Divisional Forest Officer, with the 
vast areas that he is supposed to control, increased by recent 
amalgamations of divisions, with an increasing burden of work 
and a chronic shortage of staff intensified by reductions imposed 
on the Department by Government in the interests^ of retrench- 
ment and by suspension of recruitment to the Provincial Forest 
Service, simply has not the time to give to forest offence cases 
the detailed individual and careful examination that they regure, 
especially in backward areas where the treatment of the aboriginal 
need* tact, sympathy and understanding. Up to the end of 
August there had been in Mandla District in 1940 as many as 
1,757 forest offence cases reported, so that often the Divis.onal 
Forest Officer or his Sub-divisional Officer had to decide 60 or 
70 cases at a time. There is the further check, it is true, that 
the registers of forest offences compounded have to be placed 
at regular intervals before the Deputy Commissioner also, but 
he too is a very busy man, dnd in the rapid perusal of the 
entries for which only he may have time he may well fail -to. 
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spot the few cases of excessive compensation. The value of fur- 
ther check on tour is of course that in some cases the alleged 
offender pays up rather than fight the case in court, though not 
really guilty, at least to the extent alleged. It has been suggested 
more than once that a table of maximum penalties for offences 
on a sliding scale should be drawn up for the guidance of com- 
pounding officers, and that this might "possibly remove the.oft- 
ueard complaint that the present form of Kabuliyatnama te a 
sort of blank cheque which offenders are compelled to sign”*. 
But such a scale seems to be impracticable • the amount of com- 
pensation is essentially a matter for the discretion of the officer 
dealing with the case; conditions vary enormously from district 
'o district, what would be a small penalty in Berar or Wardha 
being a heavy one in Mnndla or Balaghat ; and even m the same 
forest division there are great differences of economic status, so 
that a fine, well within the means of a substantial landlord or ten- 
ant, might be ruinous to a labourer, whereas if there were a fixed 
scale both would be fined the same amount for the same offence. 
Investigation of sample decided cases on the spot by touring rev- 
enue and forest officers is the only practical, remedy for the blank 
cheque complaint mentioned in the quotation just above. 

381. One factor always to be remembered in any discussion 
of the "loss of the freedom of the forest” is the tremendous 
increase in the population of the backward areas, of which the 
table below gives some indication for some of the forest dis- 
tricts : — 


District 

Population 

Increase 

1881 

1941 

in' sixty 
years 

Mnndla 

301.377 

504.580 

203,203 

Nimnr 

253,921 

513.276 

259.355 

Bctul 

306.796 

438.342 

131,546 

Chhinchvnra-Sconi 

709,343 

1,034,040 

324,697 

Chanda 

589,000 

873,284 

284,284 

Balaghat 

416,792 

634,350 

217.558 

Bilaspur 

880,878 

1,549,509 

668,631 

Raipur 

980,783 

1.525,686 

544.903 

Drue 

746,269 

928,851 

182,598 


In the plateau districts the density of the population between 
d?81 and 1931 rose from 79 to 109 persons ner souare mile, in 
Nunar from 60 to 110, in Chanda from 63 to 82, in Balaghat from 
117 to 158, in Bilaspur from 116 to 184, Th Raipur from 101 to 157 
and in Drug from 158 to 173. There was a great rise in oopula- 
iBDi between the formation of the Central Provinces in 3861 and 
1881, and if we had reliable population figures for the bjrkv/ard 
areas for 1861, the density increase between 1861 and 1°41 would 
be far greater than that shown above for the period 1881 — 1931. 
1 he inference is that there were far fewer persons when the 
fotest Deoarlm^t was constituted and reservation first Wan 
in 1861 than in 1941 to whom there ever could have been such a 


•Provincial Forest Report. 1938-39, parrgiapb 21. 
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thing as the freedom of the forest. Table III appended to 
this Report shows how most of the aboriginal tribes have 
increased in strength since 1891 ; the increases are of course 
far greater between 1881 and 1941. but figures for all tribes for 1881 
are not available, nor have the 1941 figures been published as yet. 
Baiga and Bhil arc the only tribes to show a decrease in numbers 
between 1881 and 1931. but Baiga have increased in Mandln Dis- 
trict, where chiefly Mr. Elwin studied them, from 11,493 to 
19,938 in that period, the decrease in Chhattisgarh, Bhandara and 
Balaghat being almost certainly due to Binjlnvar Baiga dropping 
the Baiga part of their appellation and being separately enumerat- 
ed as Binjhwar. Also another picture of the freedom of the 
forests as actually in vogue will be found in the early reports or, 
for example, in the pages of Forsyth’s The Highlands of Central 
India, particularly pages 129 to 133 of the 1919 reprint. It was 
inevitable, in the interests of the country, that an end should 
be put to freedom to hack and plunder the forests at will and 
that all possible should be done to conserve and foster this price- 
less national asset. 

382. As observed, however, in paragraph 379 above, the 
main theme of the Loss of the Freedom of the Forest Section 
of Mr. Elwin’s Loss of Nerve was the restrictions placed on 
shifting cultivation, particularly as exemplified by the story of 
the Baiga tribe since 1861. With Mr. Elwin’s views I have con- 
siderable sympathy; but the problem should be seen in its true 
proportions, and it should be remembered that the bewar, dahya 
and pndit cutting tribes really affected by the restrictive policy 
have been actually some Korku in Betul, the MHphat and the 
jagirs of Chhindwara and Hoshangabad, Bharia-Bhumia 
in the Chhindwara jagirs, Baiga in Mandla, Balaghat, Northern 
Drug and Bilaspur, Kamar in South Raipur, Korwa in Bilaspur 
and Maria in the Chanda and Drug zamindaris. The restrictions 
have done no harm to Gond as a whole, to most Korku, to Halba, 
Kawar, Sawara, Andh, Bhil, Kol, Kolam, or Koji. I have dealt 
with the problem in the previous chapters, particularly in para- 
graphs 210 — 212 and 276 — 235 above, and I draw attention to my 
recommendations in paragraphs 278, 279 and 283. More on the 
same subject will be found in paragraphs 49 — 58 of my Mandla 
Notes. a"d in oaragran^s 96 — 100 and 121 of The Aboriginal Prob- 
lem in the Balaghat District. The recommendations in those 
reports, so far as they have not been repeated here in paragraphs 
276 — 285, may be summarised as follows : — 

A.— Mandla Notes 

(а) The distinction between bemar and dahya should be 

remembered (paragraph 56). 

(б) On no account should Baiga be required to use the 

same be-mr clearing for more than two years at a. 
. time (paragraph 52). 

(c) The meaningless distinction between bewar and kanda- 
bari plots should be given up by the Forest Depart- 
ment, and the bewar requirements of Jhilan and 
other forest villages near the Baiga Chak should be 
met (paragraphs 55, 49, 58 and 72). 
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Id) When sons or lamsciia of Baiga in the Chak or else- 
where, where hcirar is allowed, set up separate 
households they should he allotted separate bcirar 
plots of their own (paragraph 51). 

(c) Larger areas for regular field cultivation to enable 
Bniga to give their barn i lands adequate resting fal* 
lows should he allotted (paragraphs 5S and 72). 

B.— Baugh at Report 

(f) There should be joint investigation on tour by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Divisional Forest 
Officer of bncar in the Bithli tract (paragraph 9S). 

($) Hi'icar should continue in the areas where it is now 
permitted (paragraph 100). 

t/i) The policy of not including bnrar income in malguzart 
assets and declining to regulate the axe-rates or inter- 
fere between landlords and cutters of bcxrar, and 
kindred forms of shifting cultivation, should cease; 
the rates should not exceed Rs. 4 for the first year 
and Rs. 2 for the second: simple hevear land records 
might be devised; if further regulation be needed 
it should be on_ the # lines recommended by 
Mr. Klwin at page 520 of The /Inigo (paragraph 100). 

.588. Dahya cultivation by the Kamar tribe in South Raipur 
has been mentioned in paragraphs 251, 252 and 582. Mr. Lall 
and Mr. Noronha investigated it. Being practised* in contrnvcn- 
tion of section 202. Land Revenue Act, it is done by stealth, 
by about 1(K) Kamar families and occasionally by one or two 
Bhunjia families also; apart from occasional cuttings in Garia- 
hnnd revenue inspector circle, it L almost confined to the 
Mainpur revenue inspector circle of Bindrn-Nawagarh Znmindnri, 
and there to Molula and Jarandili villages of patwari circle 16, 
Satnar, Thupenga, Latham and Themli villages of oatwari cir- 
cle 17, and l’harsara, Chhindola, Sihnr, Jadanadar, Deodongar. 
Tolimeta, Kamarama, Narripani and Audi villages of patwari 
circle 15. The method is dahya, not hcirar: about two acres of 
znmindnri forest are cut, and the trees and forest growth are 
dragged to a field a quarter or a half mile away, there piled over 
about an acre of land and fired when dry. The ashes are dug 
into the soil with pick-axes before sowing, either light rice, 
i nandia ( clntsim • caracana) or hndnu. About 2(K) acres in all arc 
felled annually, and the forest ^recuperates sufficiently to permit 
of a fresh cutting after from 7 to 10 years. The trouble over 
any attempt to segregate the Kamar in and confine their dahya 
to one area is the frequency with which they shift their settle- 
ments; hut that frequency may at present be due at least partly 
to the knowledge that dahya is illegal and best concealed by fre- 
quent flittings. The Raipur Divisional Forest Officer suggested 
that if a rotation of 14 years were allowed for each clearing, a 
reservation of 5,000 acres would suffice. But this assumes that 
each clearing would provide ashes enough to fertilise the field for 
two years in succession; Kamar practice assumes that the ashes 
are enough for one year only and is probably based on age-old 
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experience. Moreover forest cut for one year at a time recovers 
more rapidly than forest cut for two successive years. The 
remedy would seem to be to permit dahya in the three patwari 
circles mentioned, but to prohibit the cutting of trees of prohibit- 
ed species, fruit-trees or trees above a certain girth, and to 
require the leaving of a minimum unfelled forest. Dahya can 
well be carried out by cutting undergrowth and boughs only. 
It is worth while trying in this limited area to help the survival 
of this very interesting and wild tribe. 

384. Another interesting local form of ash-cultivation is 
practised in the same three patwari circles and in the Deobhog 
tract of Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindari by the Dhur, Amad and 
Uriya Gond, and known as pharar. An ash seed-bed for rice is 
made by burning a patch of forest near the rice-field ; the young 
seedlings, when about 1-i feet high, are transplanted to the fields. 
The proportion of area "burnt to area of field varies from 1 : 3 to 
1 : 10, and the forest growth felled and burnt is either from the 
abadi jungle or, rarely, from a part of the Gond’s own holding 
which he has reserved for the purpose. It is seldom that the 
regular zamindari forest is burnt for pharar, but in 1941, as the 
crops had been poor, a demand was made for permission to burn 
pharar there. While, however, there should be ho interference 
with pharar when burnt in the ” abadi jungle” or on a holding, 
I agree that permission to extend it to the zamindari forest should 
be refused. 

385. Section V of Loss of Nerve, entitled The Disappearance 
oj the Ritual Hunt, somewhat summarily deals with the effect on 
aboriginal life of the “game laws of modern times”. It men- 
tions various relaxations of the laws sanctioned in this province 
in favour of the aboriginals in recent years. In fact the Game 
Act as it now stands seems to me to be a sensible and practical 
piece of legislation ; the trouble now as always is failure to make 
known to the aboriginals their rights, such as that of Baiga once 
more to carry bow and arrows and of all cultivators to shoor 
animals and birds in self-defence of their crops, coupled with the 
need of constant check of the tendency of the unscrupulous 
minor forest, revenue or police officer to extort something from 
the jungly by misrepresenting his trapping or hunting even of 
unprotected species as breaches of the Game Act or his fishing 
as breaking the Forest Act or the Fisheries Act. > The legal posi- 
tion under these Acts and Rules is a subject on which 
forest guards and police constables need instruction, and 
revenue officers should be instructed constantly to ex- 
plain the law to villagers during their tours. The tribal 
hunt possibly is not yet a dead institution in_ some 
parts of the province such as the remoter Satgarh zamindaris, 
Bindra-Nawagarh and the Bastar border of Raipur, Drug and 
Chanda Districts, though I have been unable to veri f v this: if it 
does survive, then it should not be interfered. with. The so-called 
poisoning of . fish continues to be practised widely in the backward 
areas, though technically it is an offence — fortunately a non-cog- 
nisable one— under section 5 of the Indian Fisheries Act; but 
I have heard of no prosecutions under this section. The posi- 
tion should however be regularised by the issue of notifications 
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suspending tilt operation of this section in all the Partially Ex- 
cluded Areas, in the other Drug zamindaris and in the Mahasa- 
mund and Dindori tahsils of Raipur, the Pandaria zamindari and 
the Lormi forests of Bilaspur, the forest tracts of Yeotmal and 
in most of Ghhindwara, Betul, Balaghat, Bhandara and Nimar 
Districts. As such fishing may also be penalised by rules under 
section 26 (1) 0) of the Indian Forest Act, similar exemptions 
are necessary also for aboriginal forest villagers throughout- the 
province. I have already recommended to Government that in 
extending to the province the obligations of the draft Conven- 
tion for the Preservation of Wild Life in India, the_ reservation 
should be made, as in Bastar State, that “the aboriginal tribes 
should continue to be permitted according to their ancient custom 
to divert water from streams for the killing and catching of fish, 
to poison water for fish, and to use nets, traps and snares in 
the ritual hunts” ; compare also the observations on fishing cus- 
toms in paragraphs 24 and 64 of my Manila Notes and in para- 
graph 47 of my Balaghat Report. 

386. With game sanctuaries I have dealt in paragraphs 43 
and 122-23 of The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District, 
where I strongly recommended the action suggested by Mr. Mait- 
land in the following quotation : — 

“My own view is that the sanctuaries are a complete 
anomaly unless they are fenced in. At present the sanctuary 
at Kanha is attracting outside tigers with the result that the 
barasingha, the only really scarce species, are now getting 
teduced. The large herds of cliital which get out of the 
sanctuary are doing immense damage to surrounding regene- 
ration areas, c.g., at Kesli. I regard deer as an unmitigated 
nuisance in sal forest. The present sanctuary areas will never 
be regenerated without much expenditure on fencing. Pro- 
posals for creation of a National Park at Kanha were called 
for and sent up from this office. No orders haye been receiv- 
ed, presumably as the proposals involve expenditure without 
prospect of profit. I suggest that all sanctuaries in this pro-„ 
vince be abolished and that the previous arrangements where- 
by Divisional Forest Officers controlled shooting in such 
areas be reintroduced.” 

I quoted also Mr. Harlow, the present Chief Conservator : — 

“On this subject I am a vandal myself and my views do 
not necessarily coincide with those of other forest officers. 
At the present time I can see no need for sanctuaries of this 
type in this province. We have very large areas of remote 
jungle, and in them there is no danger of extinction of any 
kind of game. Legal shikar has an almost negligible effect 
usually, and when there is any effect it can easily be remedied 
by a period of rest. Poaching is. not usually a difficulty in 
such localities. The idea of a National Park is far in advance 
of its time in this province. My opinion is that there is 
no danger whatever of the extinction of game in the 
remoter forests, and there is no justification for the protection 
of game in small forests surrounded by cultivation. There 
is of course an intermediate class of forest where the question 
is less easy.” 
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Since my report appeared, the Provincial Government has re- 
viewed the .whole sanctuary question. The term sanctuary is 
now replaced by the term Utmic licscrvc , and there the umstonal 
l'orcst Officer is now to have "absolute discretion to deal with 
any situations that arise to the best of his ability" in regard to 
game control, subject to report to higher authorities. Supkhar 
ceases to be even a Game Keservc aim as ot old again becomes 
a district officers' shooting block; the three Game Kescrves are 
laroba in North Chanda, Iiori in lioshangabad and the Banjai 
Valley in- Mandla. A grant of Rs. 500 a year (this is much too 
little) is to be given to the Chief Conservator for spending on 
compensation to villagers and staff for injuries or for fencing, 
etc.. Lastly as the forest stall generally have been exempted from 
paying licence fees under the Game Act they will he freer and 
more ready to protect aboriginals' crops and cattle by shooting 
wild animals and birds, incidentally also thereby increasing their 
own food supplies and reducing the burden of rasad on the vil- 
lagers* 

387. The previous paragraphs of this Chapter deal with the 
main criticisms levelled at forest administration both sentimental 
and general. Now there remains from the aboriginal point of 
view the part played by the Forest Department in the economics 
of aboriginal life. Is this adequate or could more be done? As 
to this there has been a detailed report from every Divisional 
Forest Officer and Conservator on the various points raised by 
Sir Francis Wylie after his 1940 tour of Balnghat and Mandla 
Districts, in the light ol Mr. Symington’s Report on the Aborigi- 
nal and Hill 7'ribcs of the Partially Excluded Areas of the Pro- 
vince of Bombay. The space and time at my disposal now for- 
? . bid any summary of these replies — the three Conservators' able 
''V reports are each accompanied by a summary of the divisional 
answers. I have already indicated my general reactions to Sir 
Francis Wylie’s observations in my Balnghat Report, particularly 
paragraphs 113-^121. My recommendations of general applica- 
tion were — 

f (a) Motor .transport of forest produce from metalled 

road head to rail head is economical to Government and in 
the interests of aboriginals; the policy of stopping it should be 
reversed (paragraphs 2, 52 and 116). 

( b ) Present grazing rates are fair and should not be re- 
duced (paragraphs 8, 37 and 118). 

(c) The rate of wages for daily labour in forest villages 
in Baihar should at once be raised from 3 to 4 annas, and 
a freer hand should be given in fixation of wages to the 
Divisional Forest Officer (paragraphs 51 and 114). 

(rf) There should be close liaison between the Forest and 
other nation-building departments, the former being the best 
fitted to co-ordinate nation-building in semi-forest localities 
such as the Rai garh tract (paragraph 71). 

*1 would tepeat the recommendation in paragraph 123 of my Balnghat Report 
suggested by Mr. Maitland, that to meet the aboriginal fondness for hunting .and 
mett forest villages should be allowed e; ch yeai to shoot a number of deer free of 
fee under the Game or the Forest Act, .his concession possibly being extended to 
ryotwari and even zamindari forests. 
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(e) Departmental working should replace contracts 
wherever possible, and a clause should be inserted in forest 
contracts prescribing minimum wages for forest labourers 
(paragraph 115). 

(/) The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act should be 
amended in certain directions and extended to various forest 
areas to prevent overloading of carts and consequent loss of 
aboriginal cattle (paragraph 117). 

(g) The remuneration of the forest muqaddam and 
fro tear should be improved, particularly that of the latter 
(paragraph 119). 

(/») More forest schools should be opened (paragraph 

121 ). 

388. Some of these recommendations call for comment. The 
first is the question of motor transport. The war-time ration- 
ing of petrol has of course had its own effect on this except in 
so far as producer-gas-driven lorries have replaced petrol-driven. 
The matter is closely connected with carting wages, the adequacy 
of which was queried by Sir Francis Wylie in the light of 
Mr. Symington’s remarks. Mr. H. C. B. Jollye, I.F.S., Conser- 
vator, Western Circle, observed that the fact that complaints 
came in immediately cheaper and quicker transport by lorry was 
attempted proved that cartmen had come for employment ot their 
own free-will and had been satisfied with the rates paid. In North 
and South Chanda, despite the use of motor transport between 
Allapilli and Ballarshah, the demand tor carts far exceeds the 
supply in a normal season, and so carts can demand their own 
terms. On carting from coupes to the Allapilli depot Rs. 35,000 
or Rs. 40,000 is spent yearly, and nearly all the cartmen are forest 
villagers, who earn on the average 15 annas a day ; a man with a 
good pair of bullocks has been known to earn Rs. 1-8-0 a day. 
Overloading of carts is chronic in Chanda even now with motor 
transport and would be intensified were the latter to be stopped. 
Mr. Maitland’s opinion on carting v. motor transport and cart- 
men’s wages has been reproduced in paragraph 116 of my Bala- 
ghat Report. He is commenting on Sir Francis’s approval of 
Mr. Symington’s recommendation that carting rates should be 
separately calculated for each coupe and that a carter should be 
able to earn Rs. 18 a month : — 

“The rates of carting to Lamta are worked out in great 
detail for every coupe being worked in the Baihar and Sup- 
khar Ranges. I have as Divisional Forest Officer, Balaghat, 
spent many hours myself doing so. Piece-rates are worked 
out on the forest lead to forest road, forest road lead to Pub- 
lic Works Department road and Public Works Department 
road lead. As the basis for the calculation the first rates are 
taken to be double the second, and the second double the 
third. Particular difficulties on particular roads and in parti- 
cular coupes- are carefully considered. Piece-rates are the 
only practical method of payment, i.e., rates per cubic foot 
per journey. The statement that ‘a man with two bullocks 
and a cart can earn 8 annas a day’ presumably refers- to an- .. 
average man and an average cart working at average .speed. . 
On piece-work such as this what a man earns depends mainly • 
on these three variables. 
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In my opinion Balngh.it and MandJa carts and their speed 
°[ working are not worth more than the rates now being 
paid. The cattle are miserably inefficient and the carts small 
and badly kept. Cartmen are by no means all aboriginals 
and are very independent. Some are the servants of petty 
contractors. In the Balaghat district mining firms have long 
ago given them up as being uneconomic and unreliable. . . . 

I he cartmen let the I' orest Department down frequently.. 
The Divisional Forest Officers of Balaghat and Mandla have 
contracts (or the supply of sleepers to the railway, and these 
are quite rigid; the employment of carts hence creates se- 
rious difficulties. For these reasons when I was Divisional 
Forest Officer, Balaghat, I confined their use to extraction to 
forward depots on Public Works Department roads, and I 
introduced lorry transport from these depots to railhead. 
As in the Melghat, the aboriginals tend to lose their skill 
in the use of the axe by becoming cartmen or the servants 
of cartmen* The Forest Department was re- 

cently forced to return to carts by direct order of Govern- 
ment (reference no. 954-7J1-XI, dated the 15th September 
1939), and we now have the former trouble. A recent offer was 
made by the South Chanda timber transport contractor who 
uses charcoal-gas lorries to transport the Balaghat divi- 
sion timber to Lamia at much lower rates than formerly paid 
to the petrol-lorry contractor and roughly half the present 
carting rates. It comes to this, that we are already paying 
cartmen double, i.c., Rs. 4,818 per year more in Baihar Tahsil 
alone, than we should have to pay for more efficient trans- 
port by lorries. Further the employment of cartmen gives 
us a burden of extra work which is almost intolerable, for 
the reason that the reductions in staff which were only agreed 
to when mechanical transport was introduced have been 
continued (on account of -lack of funds) in spite of protests 
by the Divisional Forest Officer. Yet it is complained the 
carting rates are too low.” 

I fully agree with Mr. Maitland. The field to be reserved for 
carting is the lead from the forest to the metalled road, and if 
this be reserved, it will adequately employ his carts and bullocks, 
and generally speaking save him from the temptations to drink 
and other things to which constant journeys to towns must expose 
him. Moreover if lorries are used a good forest officer can save 
the aboriginal much by arranging that when they return empty 
from railhead they should bring back the supplies of salt, cloth 
and groceries needed by forest villagers at a great saving of price. 

I look forward ultimately to forest co-operative societies owning 
their own lorries, organising carting and taking contracts for 
minor forest produce and transport. 

389. Nowhere in the course of my tours or enquiries did I 
receive any general complaint as to grazing rates. In Mandla 
Mr. Elwin* considered that the only complaints 'were not as to 
rates, but as to the areas where villages were permitted to graze. 
The rates are in fact ridiculously easy, as pointed out in para- 
graph 118 of my Balaghat Report. Few matters have been so 

®More detailed reasons are given in a letter written in September 1939 by 
Mr. Maitland, printed as Appendix III of my Balaghat Report, page 98. 
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exhaustively or carefully considered by Government in this or 
any other province as grazing rates and rules. Mr. K. P. Sagreiya 
I.F.S. has very adequately surveyed the whole question in a- 
recent pamphlet, to which attention is drawn*. . 

390. The question of forest wages arises in recommendations 

(c), (c) and (g) summarised in paragraph 387 above. First there 
is the question of forest villages. Mr. Elwin has been quoted at 
the end of paragraph 37S as saying that if an aboriginal was a 
forest villager he became liable to be called at any moment to 
work for the Forest Department. There is however no true 
grievance here. Cases have occurred in the past of forest villages' 
becoming deserted because of too frequent calls at unseasonable 
times upon the labour of the villages. But these are rare; after 
all a foiest officer is judged largely on his ability to keep his 
reserve labour force, namely his forest villagers, together and 
contented. The introduction of departmental working has almost 
everywhere in recent years seen a great increase, in the numbers 
and prosperity of forest villagers, the vast majority of whom are 
aboriginals. Thus since 1929-30 the population of the forest 
villages of the Bori, Magardha and Rahatgaon ^Ranges of Hosh- 
angabad Division has risen from 7,085 owning 726 carts to 8,175 
owning 1,013; since 1921 the population of 17 villages in the East 
and West Kalibhit Ranges of Nimar has risen from 1,764 to 3,254, 
and the land allotted for cultivation to some villages has often 
had to be increased. The Meighat shows the same tendency for 
Korku to settle in forest villages. In 11 sample forest villages of 
the Mandla, Raipur, Jubbulpore and Balaghat divisions the 
population has increased since 1937 in four years from 1,687 to 
1,983, the increase being attributed primarily to the introduction 
of departmental working of the sal forests. Lamni village in 
Bilaspur was settled with 10 Baiga huts in 1895, and after stagnat- 
ing for years has now since departmental work started shot up to 
a population of 287. The villages of the Central Circle have seen 
a similar increase, again attributed mainly to departmental work. 
Various other reasons for the popularity of forest villages are 
given, including the following: — 

(a) dearth of land for cultivation and soil exhaustion in 

revenue, particularly malguzari, villages; 

(b) the desire to escape from the be gar and other illicit 

exactions and grazing dues levied by landlords; 

(c) freedom from levy of nazarana by landlords; 

(d) complete freedom from moneylenders, who are not 

allowed in forest villages; 

(e) assured work, better wages and regular payment; 

(I) low land assessment; 

(g) very substantial grazing and vistar concessions in forest 

villages ; 

(/») the paternal help given in times of scarcity; 

(0 the adequate forest taccavi promptly disbursed; 

(j) the introduction of forest schools. 

*The Live-stock Problem of the Province vis-a-vis Grazing ; Bulletin No. 2 
of the Central Provinces and Berar Forest Department, Nagpur, Government 
Printing, 1940, price 8 annas. 
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AH of these are true in varying degree. It is an education often 
to step a mile or two from the depressed drudgery of a malguzari 
village, into a neighbouring forest village such as Dharakoh near 
“etui, with its clean and cheerful, villagers in better, cleaner and 
' roomier, houses than their cousins in neighbouring malguzari 
villages. Clearly there, is no justification for holding that forest 
villagers are the underpaid serfs of the department. The com- 
plaints, such as they are, arise from thoughtlessness of forest 
assistants • arid rangers in calling them out to do annual road 
repairs in the middle of. their agricultural work, or from the 
^slowness of Government to adjust wages in a time of rising prices 
such as the present war. Some coincidence of forest works with . 
agricultural work is inevitable. Mr. Harlow writes justifiably : — 

“The real difficulty arises only with plantation work and 
. cross-draining of roads, which must coincide with agricul- 
tural sowing. The plantation work, of the province is qmall. 
and as long as it remains so the difficulty will remain small. 
The cross-draining of roads can usually be done just before 
seed-time. The next important point is road repairs, which 
have to be done at the end of the rains and may therefore 
coincide with harvesting, or may not. I have always ima- 
gined that the situation had been handled rather tactfully by 
the officers of this department by means of a system of give 
and take as between the needs of agriculture and the neces- 
sity of getting the roads repaired in time for the carting 
season. The problem is insoluble unless this compromise is 
allowed to stand; if the intention is that the villagers shall 
get out of even their share of difficulty in this compromise, 
then there is nothing for the Forest Department to say.” 

Mr. Jollye observed that the whole road question is a matter of 
funds. The Department cannot do its work without roads ready 
at the opening of the season. The Public Works Department gets 
from Government Rs. 500 a mile maintenance for first class and 
Rs. 250 for second class roads; the average maintenance allot 
ment even for ghat, sections of forest roads where there is fre- 
quent heavily loaded traffic averages only Rs. 30 a mile. All. his 
forest officers complained of the piece-work payments made for 
fire protection, line-clearing, repairs of boundary-lines and the 
like, as well as for road repair. It is the lack of funds, for 
which Government is responsible, that leads to often inadequate 
payments, and though other works are paid for promptly,- in 
these cases payment is generally delayed till the work is com- 
pleted: though long custom has generally reconciled the forest 
villagers to this state of affairs, all agree that it should be re- 
medied. From the Central Circle Mr. H.. S. George I.F.S. 
similarly blames Government for. the considerable element of 
truth in road complaints, because it has cut the road allotments 
to the bone. From 1933 fo 1940 the allotment for roads had 
fallen from Rs. 32.804 to Rs. 31-587 in the whole Circle, though 
in the meantime the volume of timber and fuel extracted had 
risen by 29 per cent from 13,157,000 to 17,121,000 cubic feet ; had 
the allotment for maintenance been" raised by 29 per cent, there 
would have been no complaint of sweated labour. Mr. Mait- 
land’s forceful views on the wage question in forest villages have 
already been reproduced in paragraph 114 of my Balaghat Report* 
Agreeing with Sir Francis Wylie that on a rising market our 
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relationship with the forest villager requires us “morally to see 
that there is no lag and that wages go up at least pari passu with 
the increase in the price of the commodities which these people 
have to buy”, he pointed out that a lag is inevitable unless more 
money is made available, and a freer hand is given to Divisional 
Forest Officers, who have “bitter experience of the wearisome 
correspondence and even reprimand, which sometimes accompany 
the exercise of initiative, and of the deaf ear turned to requests 
for additional funds”. We should especially see that the 
muqaddam and kohsar of forest villages are adequately remu- 
nerated, a matter dealt with in paragraph 119 of my Balaghat - 
Report, where I suggested that every muqaddam should be given 
two ploughs of land free of forest land revenue and exempted from 
forest labour except extinguishing forest fires, and that the 
minimum annual contribution of the Forest Department to the 
remuneration of the./.’o/'u.*«r should be Rs. 36 a year. 

391. All recent experience emphasizes the recommendation 
(c) in paragraph 387 that departmental working should become 
the general rule, and that in the remaining forest contracts a 
clause should be inserted' prescribing minimum wages for forest 
labourers. Generally speaking contractors are extortioners who 
by their system of advances aim at converting forest labourers 
into their bondsmen. I have already in paragraph 232 of 
this Report dealt with some of the malpractices of contractors in 
Government and in private forests, and recommended legisla- 
tion to regulate contractors’ advances and previous contracts by 
requiring them to take out a special type of licence to contract 
in tribal areas-, and the blacklisting by forest officers of oppressive 
and exploiting contractors. Of contractors and departmental 
operations Mr. Harlow has written : — 

“Contractors have to face fierce competition for labour, 
as it is rarely in excess of demand. Their contracts are 
usually for periods of one to. two years, so that they have 
little opportunity of organising labour supply.* They are 
thus forced to obey the laws of supply and demand in fixing 
the rates of payment. The worst feature of the contract 
system as it affects the aboriginal has not been touched on. 
Some contractors are sound, honest and honourable men. 
The majority are not. They always pay the standard rates 
for labour, but are capable of eyeiy kind of dirty subterfuge 
to cheat the ignorant and illiterate employee. Short 
measurement and short payment for imaginary defects of 
work are two of the common methods, but the methods 
employed are numerous. The Forest Department does all 
it can to defeat this type of contractor, but is always fight- 
ing a losing battle. . The truth of this is very obvious when 
one compares the villages working in departmental areas (say 
in Hoshangabad and Nimar) with those in contractors’ areas 
adjoining. The villages in the Rahatgaon and Magardha 
ranges of Hoshangabad and the two Kalibhits of Nimar have 
filled up in a remarkable fashion since departmental opera- 
tions became the general rule. Our work has progressed 

•This statement is unfortunately not true of contiacts with owners of private 
forests, which are often for several years, so that the conclusion drawn from it in 
the next sentence of the quotation is also inapplicable to private forests. 
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and improved because we have had more and more labour 
available. The villagers are happy and contended because 
they get fair wages and a fair deal.. It is quite possible that 
some petty extortion does go on, but I am convinced that it 
is reduced to a minimum under such conditions, because 
control is so close, and the remedy so obvious to the 
sufferer.” 

But if departmental working is to be extended then there must 
be an end to amalgamations, of divisions and ranges and re- 
trenchments of staff, because it requires more staff for efficiency 
than the contract system. 

392.. As to the payment of carting rates by contractors, I 
agree with Mr. Jollye in recommending the adoption of a 
suggestion of Dr. Stein, I.F.S. 

“The contractors’ methods of payments render it possi- 
ble for them or their agents to cheat the cartmen, and cheat- 
ing often takes place. This could be obviated by making it a 
condition of the contract that the carting rates should be sub- 
ject to the approval of the officer empowered to make the 
contract, and further that the payment to be made to the 
cartmen at the railway station should be expressed in sym- 
bols on the reverse of the ihekedari license covering the cart 
in transit between the contractor’s coupe and the railway 
station when the license is issued, i.c., bejore the cartman 
leaves the coupe. The same symbols as are used on carting 
chalans in departmental operations could be used; for 
example, Rs. 3-3-0 could be represented by three dots fol- 
lowed by three vertical strokes. The cartman would then 
be in a position to know before he starts on his journey 
exactly how much he ought to receive when he arrives at the 
railway station. As the contractor has to keep an agent in 
each coupe capable of issuing thekedari licenses, it would 
not be insuperably difficult for the agent to enter the cubic 
contents of the cart, and the carting payment to be made on 
the license in addition to the particulars already entered.” 
Such a condition, as well as the clause already suggested and 
supported by almost all forest officers prescribing the minimum 
wages to be paid by contractors to forest labour, though neces- 
sary, will be hard .to enforce with the present reduced staff, and 
at first will reduce contractors’ bids. 

393. The worst offenders in respect of carting and other 
contracts are the contractors who operate in private forests, and 
here the check suggested in the last paragraph or any other 
check depending for its efficacy on the supervision of forest 
officers is useless. In the forests also occur the worst cases of 
overloading of carts. The legislation suggested in paragraphs 
232 and 391 may be of some use, if the revenue and police staff 
can enforce it. Otherwise we must depend on the measures 
taken to suppress bond-sendee and reduce debt in tribal areas, 
and on measures to transfer the carting of forest produce to, or 
retain it for, aboriginals owning their own carts. In forest 
villages adequate grants of forest taccavi for this purpose should 
be given, and there and in private forest regions the Co- 
operative Department in consultation and co-operation with the 
Forest or the Revenue Department should endeavour to form 
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aboriginal carting co-operative^ societies. _ This is particularly 
advisable in an area such as Dindor'rTahsil where carts are few 
and transport is almost entirely in the hands of non-aboriginal 
cartmen or drovers of pack-ponies and pack-bullocks. The 
construction and repair of aboriginals* carts should in such 
areas be added to the purposes for which free grants of timber 
may he given under paragraph 116, Forest Manual, Volume I, 
and under any working plan sanctioned for private forests.* 

394. The proper maintenance of forest roads is important 
also from the point of view of the health of the draught cattle; 
had roads intensify the evil results of overloading. What there- 
fore are perhaps needed more than new forest roads or elaborate 
maintenance of existing roads are permanent causeways or hard- 
bottoms on river-crossings and the metalling of long sandy 
stretches of road; this would have the incidental advantage of 
greatly reducing dm annual call for labour for constructing tem- 
porary crossings. This applies also of course to Public Works 
Department roads such as the Tamia-Harrai road in the Chhind- 
wara jagirs, the Garehiroli-Murumgaon-Dhamtari road in the 
Partially Excluded Areas of Chanda and Drug Districts, tlm Bilns- 
pur-Katghora road in the Bilaspur zamindaris and the Bilaspur- 
Mandla road. 

393. The foot-note to paragraph 393 indicates that there is 
room for improvement in housing even in forest villages, while 
such villages could well he laid out as model villages to serve as 
an example to local bodies and enlightened landlords, as well as 
to Deputy Commissioners administering large rvotwari estates; 
improvement of housing might well be added to tbe objects on 
which Government grants for rvotwari improvements may be 
spent. Chapter XIII of the Forest Manual has useful provi- 
sions as to the lay-out and sanitation of forest villages and the 
due provision of an adequate bari plot for each house, such as 
rules (i) (r). (ii) and (iiu, while rule (vii) envisages the framing 
of sanitary regulations for forest villages; hut there are some 
deplorably filthy forest villages in parts of Mandla, for example, 
and the matter clearly needs more attention. The taccavi rules 
for forest villages in paragraph 69 of the Manual arc fairly 
sound, hut marriage and funeral ceremonies should he added to 
the objects for which loans may he given, socially unavoidable 
expenditure on them being, as wc have seen, a common cause of 
aboriginal debt : the budget provision of taccavi could with 
advantage he increased. 

396. A forward and humane policy for forest villages 
requires also larger grants for wells and anicuts. Mr. Harlow 
observes that it cannot really be said that water-supply is satis- 
factory in any forest division, and that it is difficult everywhere 
in the hot weather," especially in Bcrar plains forests. During 
the 10 years ending March 31st 1941 the annual average sums 
spent on forest water-supply in the province have been only 
Rs. 4,850 o n new works and Rs. 5,890 on maintenance. This 

•Other purposes which might be listed under pataprrph 1 1 6 of the Manual are 
(o) housing materials in any aboriginal villape selected for reconstruction os a 
model villnpc or in any area where planned rehousing of villagers is in progress, ih) 
materials for lining wells, and (c) rave materials for forest and cottage industries 
taugnt in forest schools and in aboriginal schools near Government foiests. 
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was . supplemented in 1939-40 by a special grant of Rs. 5,274 
received through the Public Health Department from the Cen- 
tral Governments grant for rural uplift. The Conservators 
now estimate that they need Rs. 86,000 for new works in the 
next decenmum, which Mr. Harlow rightly considers a reason- 
able figure, these -new wells would not greatly increase main- 
tenance charges, as properly built .wells need little repair. The 
Forest Department should also be entrusted with funds for wells 
on routes outside Government forests commonly used for 
extraction. 

397. The last recommendation in paragraph 387 was the 
opening of more forest schools. As, however, observed in 
paragraph 121 of my Balaghat Report, the opening of the 
schools should really await the decisions of Government as to 
the general questions of control, curriculum, staff and training 
of teachers for aboriginal schools, which form the subject- 
matter of chapter XIV. In the Western Circle there are 
now 20 forest schools, and the results have been encouraging; 
but. the Conservator writes that "what has been difficult, and 
is likely to remain so, is the dearth of teachers who know Korku 
or Gondij and the overcoming of this handicap is matter of 
first-rate importance”. In the Eastern Circle there is scope 
everywhere for more forest schools but a complaint that for lack 
of funds it has been impossible to provide the funds; the 
Conservator (Mr. Maitland), who as Divisional Forest Officer 
in Hoshangabad, Balaghat and the Melghat did much to en- 
courage the start of schools in forest villages, observes, however, 
that further extension of schools is less important now than 
provision of medical help through forest dispensaries. There 
are very few forest schools in the Central Circle; the Nagpur- 
Wardha division, for example, has only one, at Garpit in Arvi 
Range : in general more has been done for forest schools in 
really backward tracts, where it is most difficult 'to get good 
teachers, than in the plains forests, where the language, difficulty 
hardly exists. Moreover the time is rapidly approaching when 
the larger forest, villages will not hold together without a school ; 
Mr. Harlow writes : — 

"In contrast with the position a few years ago only, 
there is now a definite demand among them for education 
and an eagerness that is surprising. The greatest difficulty 
at .the moment is to find suitable teachers for remote loca- 
lities. The ordinary type of teacher available has no 
altruistic motives, and though he may start in a jungly vil- 
lage, the onset of disease in himself or his family soon 
extinguishes any enthusiasm that he may have had. In some 
forest villages the school has already become the centre of 
a very simple culture, and is the means by which uplift is 
being introduced. The forest villages are prepared to help 
themselves, and I have heard of several examples where 
villagers have started schools themselves. Such efforts need 
• encouragement. Th‘e main problem will always be finance.” 
I recommend that, pending' the decisions of Government as do 
the general lines and control of aboriginal education, grants 
should be made to each forest division for increasing the num- 
ber of schools. The provision of buildings and teachers will 
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lake time, but meanwhile a beginning will have been made in 
villages where there now are no schools, a beginning that will 
not be useless if the schools work on the lines of the forest 
school at Jaitpuri mentioned in paragraph 67 of my Rnlaghnt 
Report. I am strongly opposed to the control of any forest 
schools in forest villages by (he district councils. The best 
schools are those directly controlled by the Forest Department, 
in which all ranks of the forest services take a keen and active 
interest. 

39S. Medical relief for forest villages was stressed by Sir 
Francis Wylie as a principal need. I have commented on the 
position in paragraphs 7-1-77 of my Maiulln Notes, and para- 
graphs M2-13 of my Rnlaghnt Report. Sir Francis said rightly, 
suggesting that the control of four new dispensaries recommended 
by him to he opened immediately in Dindori and Jiaihar Tahsils 
should vest in the Forest Department, that as forest officers arc 
on tour at least eight months in the year and take a genuine 
interest in the welfare of (he aboriginal, dispensaries run by 
them would get nearer to the needs of the tribesmen than 
regular dispensaries run by the Medical Department. He 
urged that young doctors should he appointed on five-year con- 
tracts. and tour freely in and around the forests with unlimited 
supplies of quinine, their work being inspected by die Medical 
Department, hut the entire cost of the scheme being borne by 
the Forest Department budget. The Chief Conservator fully 
recognizes the great importance of medical relief, hut prefers 
peripatetic to stationary dispensaries and suggests for flatfish 
country rulihcr-tircd four-wheeler carls and strong bullocks, 
while for mounlainou* country such as the Mclghnt he would 
prefer to try a motor even if there are inherent difficulties in 
such a scheme. Motors, perhaps even tyred carts, must, I fear, 
wnitfor normal post-war conditions, and the difficulty of all 
touring dispensaries is that the medical officer must have decent 
quarters for his family. Hence the travelling-rmii-statlonary 
dispensary scheme outlined in paragraph 320; I consider that 
{here should he one at least of these, paid for from the forest 
budget, in each major forest division, 

399. Better forest roads, better planning and housing for 
forest villages, proper water-supply, more forest schools and 
greater facilities for medical aid, all would serve to remove 
whatever complaints the forest villager may have against the 
Government; now that war supplies have so’ increased the earn- 
ings of the department there seems to me an overwhelming 
moral case for requiring some part of the great profits that arc 
being taken out of the forests being reinvested in them for these 
purposes. With such a policy should go insistence on greater 
attention to forest villages from the co-operative, agricultural, 
veterinary and public health staff : a similar t ravel ling-n/»i- 
stationnry veterinary dispensary paid for from the forest budget 
would be a fair and most useful investment in forest divisions 
with large scale departmental operations. These considerations 
all lend emphasis to recommendation (d) in paragraph 387, 
that there should be close liaison between the Forest Depart- 
ment and other nation-building departments, the former being 
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the department best fitted to co-ordinate nation-building work 
in semi-forest localities such as the Raigarh tract of Balnghat, 
the adjacent parts of Mandla and the Melghat. 

400. One of my terms of reference dealt with the continued 
exaction of rasail, begar and in a nut l of various kinds. Though 
really matters for consideration as general administrative prob- 
lems, ; these things can be dealt with conveniently here. These 
exactions are common accusations against forest subordinates, 
and the considerations applicable to them apply mulalis 
mutandis to other departments. So far as begar is concerned, 
the case against the forest official rested mainly on his use of 
forest labour and his power under the Land Revenue Act to 
require tenants of revenue villages bordering on reserved forests 
to clear boundary lines. With the former preceding paragraphs 
have dealt; the boundary line difficulty has largely faded out 
since recent amendments of the Land Revenue Act. But all 
subordinates have for years tended to impress labour to assist 
them in carrying their touring equipage or repair their kachcha 
quarters, or bring them grass and fuel. Everywhere in my tours 
it was impressed on me* how much these exactions had ceased 
especially since the orders issued by the Congress Ministry and 
the publicity given to them. ?n Mandla for example I noted 
that everywhere I found the police well spoken of and that 
though I met many constables on tour 1 saw none accompanied 
by the begari so generally seen twenty years ago. So much is 
this the case that though Government has provided constables 
with mosquito nets they invariably leave them behind when 
touring because of the necessity of cutting down the weight of 
baggage that the constable has to carry for himself. The police 
have in recent years been treated very well over the provision 
of pakha quarters at almost every police station, and the old 
requisitions of labour, grass and country tiles for periodic repairs 
have ceased in their case. But the forest guard and forester 
continue to be wretchedly housed in most forest ranges, and a 
forward policy of adequate housing of forest subordinate is 
essential not only for reducing labour demands in forest villages 
but aLo for the health and contentment of the forest subordi- 
nate; nothing so drives him to exactions of various kinds as bad 
service conditions. The Forest Department should now every 
year have a substantial allotment of funds until all the staff are 
properly housed, just as the Police Department had in recent 
years. 

401. Over begar and forced supplies of grass for thatching 
and other things needed for building and repairing houses, as 
well as exactions of ghi. mahua and other minor forest produce, 
by far the worst offenders now are village malguzars. In the 
zamindaris things have much improved since at the last round 
of settlements the right of the zamindar to levy begar for farm- 
ing operations and other purposes was eliminated from f the vil- 
lage administration papers; but I found in my Chavida tour 
Maria still carting fuel and grass for their zamindars as begar is 
though icgarding it as the natural right of their feudal landlord 
and fellow-tribesman to call on them for this assistance. So 
long as the call was not overdone, and there was an element of 
mutuality in the matter (the hegari being fed and feted by his 
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z.i mind. -i r and treated liberally over nistar, seed-loans and the 
like), complaints were few; hut as soon as zamindars began 
“business** methods in the management of their estates and 
especially their forests, trouble began. But criticism has centred 
on the big zamindar, himself generally an aboriginal; the real 
tyrant is the maiguznr of one or more scattered villages, and he 
by his political and other influence seems largely to have 
escaped attention. Yet consider what has been said in the chap- 
ters on loss of land, debt and bond-service, and such circum- 
stances as those described in paragraph 33 of my Mandla 
Sates : — 

“I jearnt at Mnwai, for example, that the malguzar there 
and in his 13 other adjacent villages _ levies grazing-dues 
even on cattle only passing through his villages along the 
Motinala-Kabirchabutra road, and that he still takes from 
tenants a day's begar for ploughing and reaping. I found 
his house at Mnwai actually undergoing heavy monsoon 
repairs at the hands of a Baiga tenant and five or six Gond 
tenants, whom his agent declared to be paid labourers and 
not begun. He said that they were being paid 2* annas a 
day. They said that they had been forced to go to the work 
against their will just when they had to get their lands ready 
for kharij sowing (May 27th), the money for their wages 
being 'thrown at them'; they had had to work for periods 
varying from four to seven days. Unfortunately the penal 
clause of the recently enacted section 88-A of the Tenancy 
Act cannot be applied when the forced labour is paid . . . 
This is a comparatively mild instance. It is said that at 
least in Dindori Tahsil most malguzars . . . still take, 
besides their legal dues, five kinds of he gar in the year; the 
whole village . . . has to give a day's work for plough- 
ing, sowing, reaping, threshing and bringing grass for 
thatching the roofs of the malguzars' buildings, five days in 
all. Many landlords also take a poll-tax of Us. 2 per head 
from every landless labourer ( tliahea ) in the village, 
apparently merely for the privilege of living in the village. 
Hindu malguzars often demand also an additional rupee as 
tika from every household at either Holi or Diwali. Food, 
supplies, firewood and labour for carrying goods arc con- 
stantly taken without payment by malguzars or their 
agents.” 

I have given further quotations about Mandla District and 
Betul District in paragraph 131, and could parallel these 
from all Central Provinces districts. I repeat the recommenda- 
tions in paragraph 34 of my Mandla Notes, that the remedies 
must be more effective touring and use of sections 74 and 88-A 
°f the Tenancy Act, the latter being amended to penalise begar 
whether paid for or not, and the taking of begar and other 
illegal exactions being made cognisable oficnces in tribal areas; 
for then^ die police, who have little ordinary crime to deal with 
there, 'would be far more useful to the aboriginal and there 
would be a real hope of breaking down such oppression, which 
is bound to continue so long as such complaints arc left to the * 
CMiice, of action being taken by an occasional touring revenue 
officer . Mr. Ehvin agrees that while there still are many 
complaints against Government subordinate officials, they are 
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far fewer than the complaints against petty znmindari under- 
lings and malguzars' agents. If zamindari forests arc dealt with 
on the lines shortly to he mentioned, such acts will in time 
become as rare there as they now ate becoming in Government 
forests under active Divisional Forest Oflicers. But the suppres- 
sion of all such evils must depend on free touring bv an adequate 
revenue, forest and police staff, reasonably free from office 
routine; this becomes more difficult with every amalgamation of 
districts, forest divisions and ranges ordered in pursuit of 
economy. 

402. Sir Francis Wylie was told that supplies for touring 
oflicers remain a prime grievance of forest and other villagers. 
He put it in this way : — 

“When an officer is due to arrive at a forest rest- 
house — and let us not forget that forest rest-houses are 
used a lot — the forest guards go out to the villages, get hold 
of the mttqaddqm and demand. so many chickens, so many 
eggs, so much ghee, etc., etc. The muqaddtwi goes round the 
village, chases any chickens he may see, gets hold of the 
requisite number of eggs by house to house visitations and 
takes all the ghee he needs where he can find it. He then 
has to go to the rest-house with the forest guard to deliver 
the goods. No payment is however made by the officer till 
the day lie leaves that particular rest-house. Then after a 
long interval — three or four weeks were mentioned— -the 
muqaddaui is sent for and the money is handed out to him. 
The people spoke quite calmly about this, and when I asked 
them straight out if payment were always actually made 
they said invariably ; there were no complaints of dishonesty 
on the part of cither forest guards or muqnddam. But there 
were grievous complaints that tiie prices fixed by the Forest 
Department were much too low — 3 annas for chickens .of all 
sizes and 3 annas a dozen for eggs.” 

Sir Francis- suggested that the complaint of delay in payment 
might be obviated either by giving the local forest subordinate 
an imprest or by requiring touring officers to advance money 
for supplies as soon as they arrive at a rest-house. All forest 
officers favour the latter suggestion, which is clearly sound, and 
should be generally adopted for touring officers of all depart- 
ments. It will not however be easy for junior and low-paid 
officers to afford these advances, and the rule would work better 
if an advance could be drawn for these purposes by such offi- 
cers, to be recouped from their travelling allowance bills for the 
tours concerned. Officers should advance the money either on 
arrival at a particular rest-house or on. entering a tahsil or range 
or other local charge in the case of a long tour. Mr. Jollye 
rightly observes that in the end the fulfilment of the obligation 
of seeing that villagers get fair and prompt payment for supplies 
must always depend on the sense of honour (I would add also ■ 
the personal care and check) of the individual, that his experi- 
ence has been that the standard among officers has been high in 
this province, thanks to a long tradition handed down by 
officers of the old type, and that personal payments for supplies 
and beaters are the general rule. Lists of the rates of all sup- 
plies ( nirklmama ), with a request that officers should make 
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advances in small change on reaching each rest-house or camp, 
should be exhibited in all rest-houses and inspection bungalows 
and local offices; it is very important that touring officers should 
carry plenty of small change. The alternative is for recognized 
local lumias to he given Government advances to arrange for 
camp supplies at recognized halting places; I myself have often 
employed the system of talcing a touring hernia's shop with me 
from camp to camp on any long tour. Much more care needs 
to be taken by Tahsildars in drawing up the nirkhmma ; one set 
of rates is usually entered for the whole tabs'll, regardless of 
local differences, and the rates shown tend always to be those of 
the cheapest part of the lahsil. 

403. Mr. Maitland proposes to go further and have it laid 
down that all purchases made by forest subordinates should 
require the sanction of the Divisional Forest Officer; he has 
never been happy about them buying grain and even cattle from 
forest villagers, and is sure that this is a far more serious 
grievance than that mentioned by Sir Francis, though ejusdem 
generis* I agree; the suggested orders should apply to all 
subordinate, clerical and menial services, both Government and 
Court of Wards. I commend also the scheme that was adopted 
by the Hon. 3. W. Rest, when a Divisional Forest Officer* : — 

"The headman of each village was given a book, in 
which was written an account of all dues from the village, 
the amount of land held by each man and the rent that he 
paid, the 'number of his cattle grazed free or on licence, and 
any privileges that he was given. Moreover the order was 
that all payments to the villagers had to be noted in the 
book. All this information gave a clear idea of what was 
happening in the village, and I was able to keep a check on 
my staff. Rut the great charter of these men was that no one 
was allowed to take any labour from a village except through 
the headman, anyone wanting service had to write it in 
the book, after which the headman was hound to supply 
their wants. In addition, I made it an. order that when 
labour or anything else was required in this way, the amount 
paid for it had to be shown in the book as well. Those 
books were the greatest treasures that the villagers 
possessed. They soon. realized their, advantages. I shall 
never forget the joy with which a Baiga told me that when 
a policeman made certain demands from his village, he was 
asked to write them in the book, but refused to commit 
himself on paper.. His demands were refused, and the 
policeman complained to his officer, who complained to me. 
My reply was that if the policemen’s intentions were honest, 
he had only to write what he wanted in the book, and all 
would be well. It is quite true that there was not a single 
headman in my villages who could read what people had 
written, but that did not matter; the moral effect of com- 
mitting themselves to paper was enough to check dishonest 
people.” 

This procedure might advantageously be standardised for all 
villages, not forest villages only. 

* Forest Life in India, by the Honourable" J. W. Best, Q.B.E.,' pages 136-?7 
(London, John Murray, 1935V 
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404. The ultimate remedy for all questions of begar, sup- 
plies, maimil , and mkasi is the fostering- among tribesman of 
intelligent and educated self-respect, let us say a combination 
of school education and political education. Sir Francis Wylie 
mentioned what happened in the Punjab, where the rasad ques- 
tion once caused acute discontent to the extent that, as time 
passed and the people became bolder, supplies could not be 
had in the remote. rest-houses at all. We must continue to 
educate the aboriginal up to an appreciation of the rights of 
a citizen. If we protect him against the malguzar, the money- 
lender and the exploiter, we must above all weed out our own 
subordinates who exploit him. One of the worst commentaries 
on the popular experience of the subordinate official is that the 
aboriginal himself when given Government service is frequently 
the most exacting of the lot, not seeing why he should not 
adopt the means of enriching himself that since childhood he 
has seen practised against his fellow-tribesmen. 

Private Forests 

405. My terms of reference included also the effect upon 
aboriginal tribes of the administration of private forests. Since 
then the question of grazing and nistar in the zamindaris 
have, been exhaustively surveyed in the report of Mr. H. S. 
Kamath, I.G.S.,* and it is the grazing and nistar aspects of private 
forest administration, apart from shifting cultivation, which most 
immediately affect the aboriginal. His recommendations envisage 
the enactment of a Grazing and Nistar Act for the zamindaris, 
an Act empowering the State to take over the management of 
all excess wastes in zamindaris, and an Act to enable zamindars 
to alienate their estates in whole or in part, and also, after the 
passing of the first of the proposed Acts, a general revision of the 
estate and village administration papers of the zamindaris. While 
in general agreement with the proposals, I am opposed to the 
Act enabling alienation of zamindaris, at least so far as aboriginal 
zamindars are concerned. In the first place this proposal went 
right beyond the terms of reference of his enquiry, and does not 
seem in any way to follow logically upon or be a necessary cor- 
rollary of his other proposals. This is indeed admitted in para- 
graph 357 of his Report, where Mr. Kamath, after repeating cer- 
tain past strictures upon the zamindars, says, "The moral 
obviously is that development such as is badly needed is next to 
impossible ‘ under the zamindari tenure as it exists today. But 
the question whether it should make way for something better and 
more suited to the present times would appear to be beyond the 
scope of the present enquiry. At the.same time, it is felt, it would 
not be out of place to make suggestions for improvement within 
the existing framework that will also tend to solve the grazing 
and nistar problem”. He therefore suggests legislation on the 
lines of the Bindra-Nawagarh Estate Alienation Bill of 1934 which 
the then Legislative Council rejected. The operative clause of 
that ' Bill would have empowered the Court of Wards while 
managing the Bindra-Nawagarh zamindari to alienate any part 
thereof in accordance with section 25 of the Central Provinces 

• Grazing and Nistar in the . Central Provinces Estates, the report of an en- 
quiry, by Mr. H. S. Kamath, I.C.S. (Nagpuri'Government Printing,' 1941). 
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Court of Wards Act, 1899, “notwithstanding anv custom to the 
contrary tending to establish the inalienability*’ of the estate. 
Mr. Knmath compares the proposed measure to "euthanasia”; 
it would not result in the immediate break-up of all zamindaris, 
but would be an enabling measure of t which only those 
zamindars would take advantage who have cither no real interest 
in their properties or feel themselves unable to manage them; 
like euthanasia, it would put an end to the system painlessly "and, 
what is most important, only when the patient wills it . He 
then summarises its probable effect upon estates held by non- 
aboriginals, small aboriginal estates, and the estates of the bigger 
aboriginal proprietors. 1 agree with him that the disappearance 
of the non-aboriginal zamindar "need cause no sorrow” as “they 
have little in common with the majority of the people who in- 
habit these tracts” "to whose interests, as a rule, they pay scant 
rcgard”t- As to the smaller aboriginal zamindars, lie quotes the 
last Bhnndara Settlement Report to the effect that the surviving 
small zamindars were usually improvident aboriginals hopelessly 
involved in debt, whose disappearance would not only cause no 
regret but would also lead to "progress” such as had at once 
been seen in the few villages that had already passed from their 
hands; Mr. Knmath suggested that the smaller aboriginal pro- 
prietor elsewhere was not very different from his Bhnndara coun- 
terpart. The disappearance of the bigger aboriginal proprietors, 
he wrote, $ would "perhaps be regretted, ehictlj fur sentimental 
reasons, by those who are inclined to view them as the picturesque 
representatives of a vanishing past. But in fact they need not 
at all disappear if they arc able to look after their properties with 
reasonable care and efficiency. If, however, they cannot, no use- 
ful purpose will be served by preventing them from reducing their 
estates to manageable dimensions. Sentimental considerations 
for a few individuals should not after all blind us to the urgent 
needs of the great mass of people”. As to the proprietors that 
would replace the zamindars, Mr. Knmath recommends that the 
State should have the right of pre-emption “This would indeed 
be the ideal solution ; for it would enable us to change over at 
one jump from the znmindari to the raiyntwari system without 
having to cross the intermediate malguzari hurdle”§ ; if however 
the State did not pre-empt, the new proprietors would be ordinary 
malguzars, more often non-aboriginals than not, and in most cases 
would contribute more to provincial revenues than their predeces- 
sors. There would, according to Mr. Knmath, he further 
advantages!' : — 

“Here the superficial reader may perhaps ask how in 
view of what has been said in paragraph 360 the non- 
aboriginal can be allowed to take the place of the aboriginal. 
The answer is obvious. A non-aboriginal malguznr will be 
much less objectionable than a non-aboriginal zamindar 
And secondly it is better that a. village should be managed 
well by a non-aboriginal than mismanaged or entirely ignor- 
ed by an aboriginal. There arc other advantages besides. 
The new-comer who is prepared to invest money in these 


* Ibidtm, paragraph 358. t Ibidem, paragraph. 360. llbidcm, paragraph 364. 
t Ibidem, paragraph 362. § Ibidem, paragraph 363. 
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generally wild tracts will, in all likelihood, be of an ente, 
prising sort. I he capital and perhaps also the new ideas 
that he might bring with him will contribute to the develop 
ment of the tract. 

400. In nil this argument (here is, as those who have read 
the chapters on loss of land and debt in this report of mine will 
realise, hardly one thing that f, can accept save that if zamindaris 
are to be made alienable, they must be alienable to Government 
so that the villages may become ryofwari; a right only to pre- 
empt is not enough. Hut any break-up of the larger estates will 
only lead to the introduction into these tribal tracts of more 
exploiters, particularly if the villages be allowed to pass to non- 
aborigmal malguzars. I doubt whether there is a non-aboriginal 
malguzar who during the last forty years, if not also since the 
formation of the Centra! Provinces, has after buying out or 
elbowing out_ the old aboriginal proprietor done anything 
for the aboriginal tenantry ( except to make them hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. J'he ideas that they have brought in 
with them — those "new ideas" of which Mr. Kamath speaks with 
such optimism— have always tended to the destruction or 
suppression of all that was good in tribal custom and culture; 
their “development" of the tracts into which they have intruded 
themselves has by getting the aboriginal into their debt led to 
their steady replacement as tenants by the caste-fellows of the 
new malguzars or by Hindus of other castes more acceptable to 
them. All the ideas in the last quotation from Mr. Kamath can 
be found in old administration reports or correspondence advo- 
cating the grant of proprietary rights in the sixties of the last 
century— even in correspondence about the Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal; yet it is almost universally agreed that the in- 
troduction of the maiguzari system in this province was a mistake 
and has never fulfilled expectations even in the open developed 
tracts, much less in the^tribal areas. I have moreover explained 
in paragraphs 143 to 147 how the existence of an aboriginal 
zamindar protects his aboriginal tenants from the, loss of their 
holdings, because the creation of a tenancy in favour of a non- 
aboriginal is a permanent alienation of land that is illegal with- 
out the Deputy Commissioner’s sanction under the Land Aliena- 
tion Act. If that state of life which shall be "better and more 
suited to the times" is to be one in which the aboriginal is finally 
to be degraded to the status ol a landless and* untouchable menial, 
few things would so expedite this as a measure that would lead 
to the passing of the aboriginal estates into the hands of the non- 
aboriginal exploiter. Make no mistake about this; once such 
alienation becomes permissible, ever}’ Shylock in Gondwana will 
flock to the zamindaris to tempt the aboriginal proprietors to 
encumber their estates. That state of the Bhandara zamindars 
described in the Bhandara Settlement Report mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph was mainly due to the fact that in Bhandara 
District the zamindaris were both alienable and partible, unlike 
most of the other estates ; the effects of a similar lack of protec- 
tion in the Baihar tahsil were described in paragraphs 101—105 
of The Aboriginal Problem in the lialoghat District, and in both 
districts it is only the belated application of the Land Alienation 
Act that has preserved the remaining estates. It is got true that 
there has been no development under aboriginal zamindars; one 
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has only to compare conditions now in the Chhindwara jagirs 
and the zamindaris of Chhattisgarh and Chanda with the condi- 
tions in 1861, to realise how great the change has been. To the 
aboriginal also the fact that his “Raja” — as he will always term 
his zamindar, whether or not Government recognises the zamin- 
dar as a hereditary title-holder — is a Korku or a Gond or a 
Halba or a Maria or a Kanwar of his own tribe has great psycho- 
logical value; not all of his tribe are excluded from the seats of 
the mighty, and a Gond may rule even over a Brahman or a 
Bania, ana even be. the final arbiter in the social disputes of 
Hindu castes as he is in those of his own tribe, as described in 
paragraph 432 of the next chapter. In many zamindaris what- 
ever there is of education or medical relief is even now largely 
paid for by the zafnindar; the next chapter shows how great has 
been the neglect of zamindari areas by District Councils, and the 
lack of communications and nation-building facilities generally 
shows how neglectful Government also has been of these areas. 
It is futile to blame the zamindar for a backwardness for which 
Government, primarily and local bodies in a secondary degree are 
morally responsible. He has often been the sole local focus of 
tribal society and order. When as a further measure for buttress- 
ing the villagers’ grazing and nistar rights the abolition of the 
zamindaris is recommended, let it . always be remembered that 
generally the grazing and nistar grievances of the tenants have 
started from innovations introduced in the name of progress and 
businesslike management by the Court of Wards during the 
minority of the zamindar. 

407. Nevertheless I welcome Mr. Kamath’s proposed grazing 
and nistar legislation in its broad outlines as in the interests of 
the zamindars themselves, since it should eliminate a growing 
and agitator-fostered source of estrangement between them and 
their tenants, subject however to some reasonable adjustments in 
favour of the zamindars where progress demands this, e.g., over 
the reservation of grass birs, since stall-feeding of cattle can only 
be made possible by such methods. The Act to empower Gov- 
ernment to take over the management of "all excess wastes” — 
I would to avoid misunderstanding say “all. zamindari forests” 
(except the “ abadi ” forests reserved for the immediate needs of 
each village) — is, I am convinced, necessary, because all the 
separate estate forests cannot be given efficient and scientific 
separate management. The climatic and economic interests of 
the country as a whole demand such management of all forest, 
public and private. Zamindars themselves have neither the 
scientific and commercial training and knowledge needed nor the 
requisite legal powers that only a Forest Act. can give, nor can 
they afford to pay for a forest staff of the requisite standard. All 
attempts to manage estate forests according to working plans 
framed and approved under the rules made under section 202 
of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act . have achieved only 
ve^y partial success, and always come up against the grazing and 
nistar rights conferred by the estate or village administration 
papers or other private rights which can only be properly regu- 
lated or extinguished by a regular forest settlement made after 
the forest has been notified for reservation under a regular Forest 
Act. It is not possible to achieve the objective of co-ordinated 
and joint management of the forests of adjacent estates under the 
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existing Indian Forest Act. Zamindars here again arc not entirely 
to be blamed. I have known of several eases of znmindars ask- 
ing i for the loan of forest officers to prepare working plans for 
their forests, even occasionally depositing with Government the 
cost, only to be told that Government had no forest officer avail- 
ab!c for the purpose; some have been blamed for working on 
inefficient plans prepared for them then by retired forest officers. 
Again, as in Aliiri Zamindari, Court of Wards or district orders 
have suddenly prohibited shifting cultivation without thinking 
out what steps must be taken if the woodlands arc in future to 
be managed for their forest crop and not as a source of ash fer- 
tilizers for cereal crops. Hut above all I desire to see the abori- 
ginals of the zamindaris given the economic security that comes 
trom large-scale departmental operations such as those at Bori 
and other parts of Hoshnngabad, or at Allapilli in South Chanda 
(itself actually in a zamindari leased forest), and the zemindars 
themselves helped to the financial security that will come from 
the proper pooling and management of their forest resources. 
Nowhere is the aboriginal so much at the mercy of the forest 
contractor as in private forests, where there is no Forest Act 
and no legally empowered Forest Officer to protect him from 
the "free” operation of the law of contract. In paragraphs 
278-279 above I have mentioned my talks with the Maria of the 
Chanda zamindaris, who know how the Allapilli operations have 
saved them from debt and distress, as to the possibility of other 
Allapillis nearer their homes in other parts of the zamindaris if 
only proper conservancy and t mingy a plantation could be intro- 
duced : 1 found a conference of the aboriginal zamindars of Gar- 
chiroli and the Partially Excluded Areas of Drug at Murumgaon 
on New Year’s Day 1941 quick to appreciate the benefits that 
might result to them from the creation of a Zamindari Forest 
Division under a Government Divisional Forest Officer managing 
their forests for them and dividing the net income proportionately 
among them. They have realised the inadequacy of section 20 2 
of the Land Revenue Act, and have suffered from thoughtless 
action taken against them under that section when their tenants 
have technically broken the rules by breaking up forest land for 
shifting or permanent cultivation, and are also apprehensive of 
the effect on their forests of the lawlessness engendered by the 
Dondi-Lohara agitation. If therefore the reasons for which I 
hail Mr. Kamath’s proposed legislation as outlined in Chapter 
XVII of his Report differ somewhat from his reasons, I am con- 
vinced nevertheless of the essential soundness of his proposals. 
Not the least benefit will be the replacement in these forests of 
the hordes of esurient zamindari underlings by a disciplined forest 
service; and there is no set of men throughout India that has 
done so much, with such understanding, for the aboriginal as the 
forest officers of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

408. Unfortunately Mr. Kamath’s proposals for grazing and 
nistar and the control "of private forests apply only to zamindari 
forests, since his terms of reference were confined to them. One 
further important reason for objecting to his Bill for making 
zamindaris alienable village by village to malguzars is that the 
malguzar is a far worse tyrant in regard to grazing and nistar 
than the zamindar, at least the big zamindar. Once an estate 
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is broken up, die aboriginal instead of being free to graze hip. 
cattle or take his nistar over a wide area, often on payment of an 
easy commutation due to one master, will find himself restricted 
to one small area or having to pay excessive grazing rates to a 
number of village mafguzars. In paragraph 267 of his RepQrt 
Mr. Kamath met the criticism that unless his restrictive methods 
were introduced in the malguzari areas also the status of zamin- 
dars would suffer in comparison with that of malguzars. He was 
told that the evils he sought to remedy were wider-spread in 
malguzari areas than in the zamindaris, and pointed out there- 
fore that this onlv meant that sooner or later the remedies would 
have to be applied to malguzari areas also. In my view the 
remedies should be applied simultaneously in both areas, and 
the problem is more urgent in the large malguzari estates held 
by moneylenders and others in parts' of Hoshangabad, Betul, 
Balaghat, Chhindwara and Mandla than in several > zamindaris ; 
many of these areas are as poor and wild as the zamindaris, pace 
Mr. Kamath’s argument in the last paragraph of his main report 
for priority of legislation for the zamindaris. So far as gross 
mismanagement of forests is concerned, I should doubt whether 
anything in any zamindari is as bad as the reckless exploitation 
of the malguzari forests adjoining the Narbada valley, especially 
in Narsinghpur Sub-division, where this is fast leading to 
loss of magnificent alluvial agricultural land on account of sheet 
and gully erosion. The rapid disappearance of malguzari forest 
before the axe of the charcoal burner is hastening the day when 
the aboriginal can no longer earn his keep by his axe, as well as 
making it possible that in the not so very distant future stretches 
of the fertile valleys of the Narbada and her tributaries may be 
lost to the cultivator like the terrible gully mazes along the 
Chambal between Gwalior and Agra. 
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CHAPTER XIII. -POLITICAL EDUCATION, 

LAW AND JUSTICE 

‘The only government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social 
state is one in which the whole people participate, that any patticipntion, even in 
the smallest public function, is usclul; that the participation should everywhere be 
as ftre.it as the ncnctal drprcc of improvement of the community will allow; and 
that nothing less can be ultimately desirable than the admission of all to a share 
in the sovereign power of the state. Hut since nil cannot, in a community exceed- 
ing; n single small town, participate personally in any but some very minor portions 
of the public business, it follows that the ideal type of a perfect government must 
be representative 

J. S. Mill, Considerations on 
Representative Government (1861). 

409. This chapter covers in pari terms (o), (b), (/») and (i) 
of my terms of reference, and in particular the matters, dealt 
with in my first and second questionnaires. The law and justice 
aspect of the problem is dealt with somewhat briefly as a branch 
of the wider problem of political education, and in the time at 
my disposal it has not been possible to analyse in detail the replies 
to questionnaire no, 1. 

•110. There is a general tendency on the part of the educated 
public to assume that if the aboriginal be given the vote, all his 
troubles will ultimatelv disappear. At present, however, there is 
little sign of either the aboriginal understanding the power of 
the vote and of his own numbers to secure representation, or of 
the non-aboriginal candidate interesting himself in aboriginal 
needs once the election is over, until another election begins to 
impend; there are of course honourable exceptions to this. 

411. In the provincial legislature one seat only was reserved 
for backward areas and tribes under the Government of India 
Act on the advice of the Delimitation Committee. This com- 
pares with the 20 seats reserved for ,thc Scheduled Castes. The 
latter are far more intelligent and politically-minded than the 
aboriginals, and in many ways, apart from their disappearing 
social disabilities, in far less need of protection. __In 1931 there 
were 2,958,272 aboriginals compared with 3,1S0,175 members of 
the Scheduled Castes. Even the one scat reserved for backward 
areas and tribes is not. representative of all the aboriginals of the 
province; it was decided that it should he restricted to the 
aboriginal voters of the Mandln and Seoni Tahsils. Possibly a 
sounder representation of aboriginal interests could have been 
secured had the Committee accepted the advice given by some 
officials that the seat should he filled by nomination so as to 
ensure the presence in the Assembly of an enlightened champion 
of aboriginal interests. The seat was however won by the pro- 
gressive Gond Jagirdar. of Harrai, who has always been* a doughty 
champion of the aboriginal. In the rest of the province abori- 
ginals succeeded in winning two scats only, the Raj-G'ond 
Zamindar of Ahiri winning the Sironcha-Garchiroli rural general 
constituency and Lai Churaman Shah, a Raj-Gond mnlguzar 
from the Jubbulporc district, winning the Dindori-Niwas rural 
constituency. A Gond candidate for the Amanvara-Lakhnadon 
constituency was defeated after a good struggle by Sjt. D. K. 
Mehta M.L.A., afterwards the Congress Finance Minister of the 
province. 
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412, ■ It is now impossible to get complete figures of the 
extent to which aboriginals made use of their power of voting in 
the last general election to the provincial legislature. The table 
below compares the actual numbers of aboriginal and other 
voters on the electoral rolls of about half the province (excluding 
Muslim and special constituencies other than the Backward Areas 
and Tribes constituency), and the percentage of aboriginal to all 
voters with that of aboriginals to the total population : — 

Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

Number of voters Percentage of aboriginal 
' voters to 


District 

r* 

Aboriginals 

Others 

r- -- — 

A1I1 voters 

Total 

population 

Mnndln 

. • 36,853 

16,535 

69 

3 

Hoshangnbad 

. . 3,973 

71,940 

5 

15 

Nimnr 

8,227- 

10,412 

21 

21 

Chhindv. nrn 

.. 33,432 

53,859 

39 

37 

Betul 

.. 13,087 

28,531 

31 

38 

Nagpur (Rnmtck Tiihsil) 

1,341 

12,493 

10 

14 

Wardha 

2,258 

49,710 

4 

10 

Chanda 

. . 7,609 

61,346 

II 

20 

Bhandara 

. . 4,950 

103,408 

5 

12 

Raipur 

.. 17,912 

114,362 

14 

20 

Drug 

.. 16,337 

87,427 

16 

21 

Total 

.. 145,979 

629,553 

19 

23 


In these areas aboriginals numbered in 1941 1,932,682 persont 
out of a. total population of 8,258,685. Again omitting Muslim 
and special constituencies, except the Backward Areas and Tribes 
constituency, these areas at, the last election returned 41 mem- 
bers to the Legislative Assembly. On a proportionate basis the 
aboriginals should have had 8 members ; they actually secured 3, 
as compared with 7 reserved for Scheduled Castes. 

413. The only figures now available to show the extent to 
which aboriginal voters used their votes at the last election are 
given’ in the table below: — 


Number of voters Number of Percentage 
- — , aboriginal of column 


Constituency 

Aboriginals 

Others 

voters who 
voted 

(41 to 

column (2) 

Mandla General Rural 

9,659 . 

8,899 

6,303 

65 

Dindori-Niwas General Rural . . 

17,651 

7,636 

9,598 

• 54 

Mandla portion of the Mandla- 
Seoni Backward Tribes Con- 
stituency. 

9,543 

• » 

5,578 

58 

Betul-Bhainsdchi and Multai 
General Rural Constituencies. 

13,087 

28,531 

7,100 

54 

Chanda-Brahmapuri, Warora 

7,609 

61,346 

3,400 

45 


and Sironcha-Gatchiroli 
General Rural Constituencies. 
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Actually the peiccnic-ric »*f .u*«uii:innl votet* who used their 
vote* hardly ditiv?* troru that of <hr uon-nboriritinl*, Inteilipen? 
u*e <1 the if.i:uht*c. however, wa* von*picnou*ly absent. 
Mr. Wtsicr I'.lwin wrote »d she aboriginal voter in hi* es*ay 

].<>’.<■ o i ,V* -*'. e tp.sf’e >*) n* follow* : - 

"lie I ? :t »- the v«Me hut liltir idea of how to toe it. At the 
hot election*. »»*»•*.« the ,:hori;«jn:.I* went to the poll* be* 
iieviru; it w.o ‘otncthim: to do with the land revenue; some 
went to wofhip Mahatma (l.-udhi: other' abstained became 
they v'ete not i-ainvi! • * » po hy ttte local otncials. 1 know a 
hvtVtnj: (top.d who *p<.?u the whole « .f the election tiav liidini! 
in th.e ;ntl it a dried-up urc-mr, to; he tell Mir** that there 
v.'.n j vault in the hit* tin 1 ' »<*nis where." 

j’j:h opinion i» i.hocd b\ -*.fsn« m every «>tte with experience of 
the hot r!reti»»n» who ;r*v,e?cd the 3rd and '1th «)t:e*tinm of mv 
*t total (jur'tionu.iire (ir iicr/Uv *pr;;hitt;; f aburipin.ll* went to 
ttu 1 i’li'.! We-iOH* th.cv were pepurdtd that it wa * a (hivrrnmcnt 
ontir th.it thrv >!u-uid d*» **< .'.mi t' 1 . t they would he titled if they 
did v.t.-t. avd It; ot<!i » to pm .• v*«e in "(Ir.mfhijiV ho*" The 
elfillo.n i:- t: i . diluted little from a totalitarian election for a 
let rf approved candidate' , except in Mrsnila Histrict where 
there n definite move that the < io:»d vote *hoti|d he jjivejl 
t.idy jo (herd i r-ndidale* of to candidate* who promise to help 
the llund. It t* of c»»tu»r arpurble that the desire of the Guild to 
■. o'.e in *'f *:-t.dhiU’' box" me..n! that tie had imbibed etiouph 
modem political prop***/; **da t<> h- iit-vc th.at a vote for the Con- 
p»r*> v.<mh: htinp in a new or.,; -• to the !« attire* **f thi*. new 
era or the mean* L\ vhi.h it v otiVt he .-nhieved he w a* ieuorant, 
and. he never nr di!’t*.**d th; t thr »e*«5f oj putting paper* into the 
hoi. would he that a cert. .hi Hindu ccntlcman ijojp. ;■ distant 
town v-eistd he t ** 4 i*titut». d Id** tcs*r« *r'it.':t;ve in the thief e« v.ncil 
of tile pi* virtu 

1|! It i > ariKid hy alui«.*t all who :>u*vcmi tn> «!ue*(ion* 
mire that it i« drtn. rlt tt* hrnl it; is*.o»t villape* in the backward 
ate.* :m* •.'boripin.*! voter w i:< > east rtanu the local reprveiitative 
or; the 1 .e:‘t‘ i.'.tn e A*»etld*K. or rviii ««n the l.oird Hoar*! or Dif- 
trict Council 

Hr-. ! u» turn to District C’.mmeih and Local Hoards. 
Appendix M at the end <»! tld* Heport summarises the replies 
tcecivtd ->* to the «'otnp*"-iti>*n <>; l.»n.d Hoard* and Dislr'ct Coun- 
cil* at the end «*f r‘ J o’. In certain i a- c‘ nominated member* are 
*'iown acaiint l.oeal Hoard*, although (ientr.il Province* and 
Hef.tr Act XXXI 1 rif l*h**7 ehanped recthui 5 <•! the laical Self* 
Ciovef r.ttteiil Act *o a* to abo!:*-h nomination atul * 1111*1111110 for 
it lh<* tekciion or tieopiitui hy the elected member* hy >im*Ie 
IramferaHe vote «t a Miuliin. a Harijan or a woman if these 
cateporie* weie not repre'*nicd ninoit" the elected meinhers. 
Sonic of the Local Hoard* at the end of 19 Vl appear to have 
been eon* tinned hefote the new *eeti<*n S came into force and 
some after it. Amonp.M elected member* the table includes 
a!*o tnemher- nominated under reetion 10-A of the Act to 
represent eirele* where no candidate came forward for election; 
the columns for selected member • include also office-bearers elect- 
ed hy the members from outside their own number. At that time 



in the province there were only .36 aboriginal members of Local 
Hoards oof of a total of 1,312 members, the corresponding figures 
for District Council, being 11 aboriginals out of 307. Of the 36 
aboriginal Local Board members *15 were elected and 10 nomi- 
nated ; the former number includes 6 appointed under section 10-A* 
to represent circles where no candidates had come forward for 
election. 1 here were also a number of circles in the very back- 
ward areas where a solitary candidate, not always an aboriginal, 
was nominated, so that no election took place. In one of the 
most recent general Local Hoard elections, which took place in 
lvll in Bctul District, nearly all the candidates throughout the 
district were returned unopposed as they were on the approved 
list of Congress candidates. The abolition of the power of 
nomination means a further t eduction of the number of abori- 
ginal representatives on Local Hoards; the new section S docs not 
include aboriginals amongst the categories to he represented by 
co-option if no aboriginal has been elected. 

'116. liven when elected or nominated, the average abori- 
ginal number has been a cipher, 'file following quotations from 
my Mnndla and Halaghat reports are of interest. The first* 
describes the success of the Gond in the 1939 Local Hoard elec- 
tions in Mnndla District — 

"In Mnndla Local Hoard Gond candidates captured 4 
out of 12 seats, in Niwns 6 out of II and in Dindori 7 out of 
11; a Gond again became Chairman of the Dindori Board, 
where also in the previous election there was a Gond majo- 
rity. Hut only four out of 18 members of the District Coun- 
cil are Gond. Gond and Bniga form the majority of the 
voters in -every circle except Bamhni and Anjanin. Some 
•10 per cent of the electorate voted, led largely by the Gond 
Malm Sabhn, on a slogan calling for the revival of the Gondi 
Raj, as all their evils were due to the Hindu. So far as 
there was any vocalised demand, it was education. In this 
district neither the Congress nor anv other political party • 
lias much hold on the aboriginals, though Congress propa- 
ganda has been active around Bichin in Mnndla Tahsil. I dis- 
cussed the effect of Gond electoral successes with some of 
the Gonds. the office-bearers of the District Council, a local 
M. L. A., and the district officials. Some six of the Local 
Board members are intelligent but inexperienced, and the 
rest arc ‘dummy’ members. The four Gond members of 
the Council arc intelligent.. Since Dindori Local Board was 
captured by Gond majorities it is said to have deteriorated 
owing to the ignorance and incapacity of the members; I 
heard a miserable story of the efforts of the former Vice- 
Chairman to assert his authority in an enquiry against a 
Brahman schoolmaster, while the first Gond Chairman, 
Dhokal Singh, went to jail, as we have seen, for cheating by 
abusing his authority to inflict ‘fines’, etc., on non-reform- 
.ing aboriginals, dcscrihcd as ‘Gondi raj taxes’. The 
danger is apathy of members when they find that the powers 
of local boards are limited and no foundation for a * Gondi 
raj'. The failure of Gond members to achieve anything 

•Notes on the Aboriginal Problem in the Mandla District, paragraph 94. 
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might easily be turned against them , at a later election. 
Their ignorance is pathetic, and they tend, to be easily domi- 
nated by the experienced non-aboriginal member. I gather- 
ed that they would, until they have learned the ropes, favour 
official Chairmen. Moreover, few of these sophisticated 
Gonds arc in any sense representative of the wider and more 
primitive aboriginals: though those who belong to the Gond 
Maha Sabha outwardly parade their ‘Gondi dharm’ in 
pointed opposition to the Hindu dharm, they are hinduised 
Gonds. A degree of nomination at least for several years to 
come is therefore essential if the new Gond members are to 
become useful representatives.” 

The second quotation is from paragraph 151 of The Abori- 
ginal Problem in the Bala ghat District — 

“One would have expected several aboriginal members 
to be. returned to the Local Boards, especially in Baihar 
where more than half the population is aboriginal. Actually 
one Gond only was elected to the Baihar Board, and he 
appears to be a pioneer. Information is not available as to 
the extent to which aboriginals used their votes at the last 
Assembly general elections; the records had all been elimi- 
nated. In the 1939 Local Board election in Baihar Tahsil 
there was a contested election in Birsa alone of the seven 
circles. Here too the records have been eliminated, and 
there is no record of how many aboriginals voted. They 
took no interest in the election and nearly all were ignorant 
of their right to vote and to nominate or stand as candidates. 
Not only were no Gond, Pardhan or Baiga members elected 
to the District Council or the Local Boards; none were nomi- 
nated or co-opted. It is not surprising that no special 
measures were undertaken by the District Council for the 
aboriginals and that it has fought shy of giving figures of 
expenditure on aboriginal uplift or even on the different 
tahsils and revenue inspectors’ circles. It has done nothing 
special for the backward peoples, nor contemplated doing 
anything. We have seen above that its educational policy 
has not considered them as a special case, and that there is 
no public dispensary in Baihar Tahsil except th*e Government 
dispensary at Baihar itself. So-called District Council roads 
are neglected. Few aboriginals are taken into District Coun- 
cil sendee. " 

417. No District Councils seem to have thought out plans 
for aboriginal uplift. In the questionnaire they were asked to 
give statistics of any special expenditure incurred for aboriginal 
uplift, and of the cost of schemes started or contemplated in 
aboriginal tracts for communications, improved market facili- 
ties, education, public health (including vaccination), cottage 
industries and other purposes. ^Thev were asked also if they 
could indicate the extent of expenditure in each tahsil or taluq 
and if possible in each revenue inspector’s circle. All have 
found it impossible to give details of expenditure in different 
areas. The District Councils of Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, 
Seoni, Wardha. Nagpur, Chanda. . Balaghat. Drug, Amraoti, 
Buldana and Yeotmal and the Sironcha Independent Local 
Board stated that they had neither incurred nor contemplated 
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nny special expenditure on behalf of aboriginals apart from the 
co}:f of maintaining in the area? inhabited by aboriginals facilities 
such as schools, vaccination, markets, wells and dispensaries, 
which also serve the general public. In areas that arc prafomi- 
jiantly aboriginal, such as the Chhiudwara jngirs, Bliainsdclii 
lahsil and other parts of Bctul, Sirom-ha Tahsil, Mandla District 
and the Mylghal, it is possible to hold that the greater part of 
the expenditure of the District Council or the Independent Local 
Board concerned is expenditure for the benefit of ihe aboriginals. 
Unfortunately however things are not so easy as that; it will 
be found almost invariably, if on the aboriginal niajnnili map? 
(lie location of schools, pounds, public markets, ciispensaries, 
etc., be seen, that such facilities as are provided in the backward 
tracts are almost always in the predominantly non-aboriginal 
centres of those tracts. No local body seems ever to have 
realised that it has a definite obligation to help forward the most 
backward portion of the population in its charge, dr to have 
formulated any coherent scheme for the moral and material 
improvement of the aboriginals and other backward castes, 
except for aboriginal education schemes in Mandla and Bctul 
Districts, and for improvement of village roads in Mandla and 
the old Ghhindwnrn Districts. 

-118. The table below summarises all the special aboriginal 
expenditure for which District Councils and Independent Local 
Boards have claimed credit for the years 1936-37 to 1939-40. No 
column lias been given for Special Aboriginal Uplift Schemes, 
Improved Market Facilities or Ollier Purposes, as no reply has 
shown any expenditure under these heads. T have omitted also 
the column for Cottage Industries; the only expenditure under 
this head for which any local body takes credit is Rs. 133 recur- 
ring expenditure contemplated by the Chbindwnrn District Coun- 
cil as a grant for a basketry school at Tamin. It will be seen 
that the expenditure has been trifling in comparison with the 
gross income of these local bodies : — 


District Council or 
Independent Local 
Board • 

Communications 
in nboricianl 
areas 

Education 

Public Hcnlth 

• 

Rs. 

Us. • 

Rs. 

Mnndln . • 

12,300 <£) (A>) 

13,385 (a) 
12,00'' (A) (w) 

25,472 (6) (0 

Hoshangabad 

•* 

5,750 (O 

8,500 (6) 

Nnrsingbpur 

•• 

3,000 (<-) 

2,337 (rf) 

Nimar 

•• 

27(0 

•• 

Chhindwara 

1.100(g)(6) 

1,000 (o) 
6,560 (6) 

792 (a) (0) 
7,925 (6) (0 > 
5,110 (6)) 

Cbbindwarn Mines . . 

1.70,000 (/) 

• • 


Bctul • • 

• • 

62,500 (j) 

- 

Bhandnru • • 

290 (*) 

• * 
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District Council or 

Communications 


Pubt'c Health 

Independent Local 

in aboriginal 

Education 

Board 

areas 



h, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Raipur 

200 (e) (g) 

• * 

• • 

Melghat 

25 (g) 

80 (»») 

2,497 (w) 

Akola 

. , 

1,500 (o) 

1,097 (ft 


(<0 Spent in 1938-39 and 1939-40 on aboriginal schools. 

(6) Contemplated. 

(c) Spent annually. 

(rf) Cost of three wells. 

(f) Cost of printing n Hindi-Korku vocabulary. 

(/) The Parnsia-Jmr.ai, etc., road, it is true, cost this sum anJ opens up an 
aboriginal nrca but it was primarily built to serve the collieries. 

(gl Village road improvement. 

(h) A new dispensary. 

(i) Sinking wells. 

(/) Cost of running 74 new aboriginal schools, 1937-38 to 1939-40. 

(/;) From a Government of India grant for rural communications. 

(/) Information not received. 

(m) Aboriginal schools. 

(n) Rs. 897 vaccination, Rs. 400 medicines and Rs. 1,200 for wells. 

(o) Recurring expenditure for three years of Rs. 500 on two aboriginal schools. 

(/>) Wells in 1936-37 in aboriginal villages. 

Bilaspur sent no answer to the question from the answers to 
which the table above has been compiled; conditions there how- 
ever have been dealt with separately later. 

419. There is no escape from the. conclusion that till now, 
with Local Boards and District Councils constituted as they are 
without any effective aboriginal voice and without any 
members^ appointed to watch over aboriginal interests, 
the aboriginal areas have been almost completely neglected by 
District Councils except in Mandla and Betul. In the Melghat 
and Sironcha, however, the Independent Local Boards serve pri- 
marily aboriginal areas, though in Sironcha the open country 
around Sironcha and Ahiri, where non-aboriginals are most 
numerous, gets far more benefit from the Board’s services than the 
wild interior of Ahiri Zamindnri. The Melghat Independent Local 
Board > has served the interests of the Korku majority, generally- 
speaking, and from its slender resources it does gradually go ahead 
with the sinking of wells, the opening of schools and th* improve- 
ment of communications. The Chhindwara Mines Independent 
Local Board has done some useful work for the local aboriginals, 
but this Board exists primarily in the interests of the mining 
centres. Aboriginal areas typical of the neglect of aboriginal in- 
terests by the District Council are the Partially Excluded zamin- 
daris of Garchiroli Tahsil in Chanda District. Oyer most of these 
zamindaris, there is no school, hospital or veterinary dispensary, 
the visits of the touring veterinary assistant are rare events, and 
practically no wells have been sunk. The Zamindars told me that 
a number of former schools had been closed down on the plea 
of low attendance, the reason for which was that the children, 

48 
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who knew no language but Maria Gondl, were bored with lessons 
in an alien language (Marathi), while the masters who knew 
no Gondi and hated exile in these forest tracts frequently went 
sick, often in fact as well as in name. At Dhanora a small school 
had just been re-started by the District Council after being closed 
for six months without a teacher ; a local untrained Mahar youth 
had been appointed and had 17 pupils, of whom only five were 
aboriginals; the school was a dull ineffective little institution. 
The Zamindar of Potegaon said that Government had sanctioned 
a grant two or three years previously for opening an aboriginal 
school there, but the District Council had provided no teacher; 
he was paying for one from his own pocket. At Pendri in Jhara- 
papra Zamindari, the only large village in the estate, there was 
no District Council school — there is in fact none in the estate — 
the Zamindar, however, had opened a private school with a 
Gondi-speaking Marar master who was teaching a class of six 
Marar, six Halba and two Pardhan boys. There are two Vidya 
Mandir, at Erka in Rangi Zamindari and at Chatgaon in Khut- 
gaon Zamindari. These have a very small attendance. At Erka 
the Vidya Mandir fields are over a mile from the institution, which 
in outward appearance is like any ordinary primary school in any 
plains basti, even down to the faded Congress flag on the roof 
The guru was a town-bred Mahar knowing no language but his 
Marathi mother-tongue and completely ignorant of aboriginal life 
and customs, though 22 out of the 33 boys were Maria-speaking 
aboriginals. As I arrived they were doing some desultory spin- 
ning, though there is no cotton grown anywhere near, the 
rui for the boys to bpin has to be sent for from Chanda, and not 
one of the boys will spin in after-life. I asked if the boys could 
sing, and the guru switched them from spinning on to droning 
out in an appallingly dreary tone a Marathi song of which they 
could understand nothing. Helped by their parents, I tried to 
get the .boys to sing a Maria song and dance a Maria dance, but 
their faculties had been so bemused by the alien regime of the 
Vidya Mandir that even with the help of their parents they were 
too shy or ashamed to attempt their own wonderful tribal songs 
and dances. There is nothing in the present curriculum that 
bears any relation to their tribal culture or appeals to the imagi- 
nation of their parents. The Vidya Mandir fields are so far from 
the village that the boys never go there and the agricultural 
jamadar in charge never teaches them modern methods of agri- 
culture but grows only rice for meeting the expenses of this singu- 
larly ineffective institution. In Garchiroli, as in almost every 
Partially Excluded Area except Mandla, Bhainsdehi and the Mel- 
ghat, there has been a complete neglect of backward areas by the 
District Council. The Zamindars stated that things used to be 
better when there was a separate Zamindari Local Board, but this 
came to an end on the introduction of the. Local Self-Government 
Act of 1920. The District Council’s justification for the neglect 
of the zamindaris is no doubt. that its income from the cesses on 
the hamiljama of the zamindaris is very low. 

. 420. Separate Zamindari Local Boards however have continu- 
ed in Chhattisgarh, in Raipur District the Zamindari Local Board 
for the seven estates of Bindra-Nawagarh, Phingeshwar, Deori- 
Suarmar, Narra, Kauria and Phuljhar, in Bilaspur District the 
Zamindari Local Board for the eight estates of Korba, Champa, 
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Chhttri, Kcnda, Pendra, Matin, Uprora and Lapha (of which all 
but Champa are Partially Excluded), and in Drug District the 
Southern Zamindari Local Board for the five estates of Dondi-Loh- 
ara, Khujji Ambngarh-Chauk:, Pannbaras, Aundhi and Koracha (pf 
which all but Dondi-Lohara and Khujji are Partially Excluded), 
and the Northern Zamindari Local Board for the six estates of 
Barbaspur, Sahaspur-Lohara, Gandai, Thakurtola, Silheti and 
Parpodi. These Local Boards are not independent but work like 
other Local Boards under the general control and as subordinate 
agents of the District Council. The Ofiicer-in-Charge of the Bilas- 
pur District Council has given information about the working and 
financing of the Zamindari Local Board on which the following 
account is based. Its headquarters are at Katghora though the 
Pendra and Kenda estates are in Bilaspur Tahsil, ana Katghora is 
not easily accessible from them (or from Matin), especially in the 
rains, Hence, probablv, though under the rules the Board should 
meet six times a year, in the two years 1939-40 and 1940-41 it met 
only six times in all. Up to the 193S election, the zamindari 
families or divans more or less monopolised the seats on the 
Board, and these families are almost all aboriginal, though belong- 
ing to very hinduised Raj-Gond or so-called Tanwar-Kshattn 
families. In the 1938 election the only aboriginal member return- 
ed was the brother of the Zamindar of Uprora, but as many as five 
out of the eight members were returned unopposed. Except for 
the establishment, maintenance and management of schools and 
th® appointment of vaccinators, the Board has been entrusted by 
the District Council, subject of course to its own control, with all 
the functions of a District Council under section 21 of the Local 
Self-Government Act, but has limited its powers of sanctioning 
estimates to a maximum of Rs. 250. The area administered by 
the Board is almost exactly half the area of Bilaspur District, and 
its 1931 population about 28 per cent of that of the district, 
omitting the tracts recently transferred to Orissa. Omitting its 
due share of the Government grants, the Board area contributed 
to the District Council in the three years ending 1940-41 an average 
income of Rs. 30,842, of which the chief items were Rs. 12,851 
cesses, and about Rs. 4,800 public market dues, Rs. 3,700 registra- 
tion fees on cattle sales and Rs. 88,100 cattle-pound receipts. The 
average annual expenditure in the same period was Rs. 51.691; 
the chief items (approximate) were education (Rs. 26,700), 
pounds (Rs. 5,800), general administration (Rs. 7,333, including 
Rs. 5,333 overhead charges), medical (Rs. 2,159), vaccination 
(Rs. 2,633), veterinary relief (Rs. 1,400) and civil works (Rs. 1,895). 
The last item included about Rs. 730 spent on establishment, but 
nothing for communications, the crying need of this vast area 
of 3,724 square miles. The District Council maintained in the 
Board area only 41 schools, an average of a school for every 91 
square miles and 8,917 inhabitants; the corresponding averages 
for the rest of the district were 19 square miles and 4,835 inhabit- 
ants. The Council’s average annual expenditure on education 
in the Board area worked out to 12 annas per square mile, or 
Rs. 7-6-0 per thousand population, against Rs. 36 and Rs. 141 
respectively in the rest of the district. Its medical and veterinary 
expenditure averaged _ Rs. 4,892 (including vaccination) and 
Rs. 1,400 in the Zamindari Board area against. Rs. 14,700 and 
Rs. 4,700 respectively in the rest of the district. The District 
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Council received from Government annually a general purposes 
grant of Rs. 30,610 and an education grant of Rs, 84,038. Prob- 
ably on a balance of its area and population proportion of the 
whole district the Zamindari Local Board area should receive a 
third of these grants, or about Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 28,000. On 
this basis its average annual income during the triennium would 
have been Rs. 68,842, which would have exceeded its expenditure 
by Rs. 17,151. Obviously the Partially Excluded Areas have not 
received their fair share of the District Council’s expenditure. In 
view of the comparative backwardness of the zamindaris, they 
should really receive greater attention than their mere area and 
population would entitle them to receive. Moreover even here 
it will be found that within the zamindaris the less aboriginal 
tracts have had more benefit from the District Council than the 
more aboriginal tracts. 

421. In Drug District the Northern Zamindaris Local Board 
now has seven elected members {two from the Sahaspur-Lohara 
estate and one each from the other five estates), and the Southern 
Zamindaris Local Board six (two from Ambagarh-Chauki, one 
from Panabaras and Aundhi combined and one each from the 
other three estates) ; before section 5 of the'Act was amended each 
had one nominated member and one less elected member. The 
1940 elections were held under the unamended Act. There were 
then two aboriginals (one a zamindar and the other a zamindar’s 
relative) and three others returned unopposed to the Northern 
Board, and one non-aboriginal from Khujji returned unopposed 
to the Southern Board; there were contested elections only in the 
Barbaspur Zamindari of the Northern Board, where an aboriginal 
relative of the zamindar won, and in the Dondi-Lohara Zamindari 
of the Southern Board, where both the candidates were non- 
aboriginal; in three of the Southern Zamindaris no candidate 
stood for election, and two aboriginals and one non-aboriginal 
were therefore appointed under section 10-A. The nominated 
seats on each Board were filled by an aboriginal. Thus on the 
Northern Board four out of seven members were aboriginals and 
in the Southern three out of six; of the four aboriginal members 
of the former one was a zamindar and the other three were rela- 
tives of zamindars, while only one of the three aboriginal mem- 
bers of the Southern Board \vas a zamindar. These zamindars 
being hinduised Raj-Gond, true aboriginal representation was 
very low. 

422. The two Boards nominally held more than the prescrib- 
ed minimum number of meetings, but in the three years ending 
1939-40 seven of the 24 meetings of the Northern Board and thir- 
teen of the 22 meetings of the Southern Board failed because there 
was no quorum ; in the three years the percentages of attendance 
of members of the Northern Board were only 48, 46 and 35, and of 
the Southern as low as 14, 10 and 24. Lack of interest is given as 
the reason for the poor attendance; but a very potent contribu- 
tory reason is the distance of the zamindaris from the tahsil head- 
quarters at Bemetara and Balod respectively, where these Boards 
share offices with the hhalsa Boards of Bemetara and Sanjari-Balod 
•Tahsils. At one time when the Zamindars of Gandai and Amba- 
;garh-Chauki were Chairmen of the two Boards they used to meet 
at Gandai and Chauki respectively, clerks and records coming each 
time from tahsil headquarters to attend. Even now the fact that 
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the Chairmen do not live at Bemetara and Balod makes it hard 
to secure prompt despatch of work, though each Chairman has 
nominated as Honorary Secretary a resident of one of these 
places, and the Secretaries have been given all the powers of the 
Chairmen, including power to sign cheques. Like the other Local 
Boards of Drug District, these two Boards have had delegated to 
them all the powers specified in the model byelaws framed under 
section 80 (2) (c) of the Local Self-Government Act, but Rs. 700 
is the most that they can sanction for original works or repair*. 
They use the same staff as the Bemetara and Balod Boards, but 
for one peon each, and do not contribute towards their pay. 
Working out on a mere population basis the legitimate shares of 
the Northern and Southern Boards of the Government grants for 
education, medical relief and general purposes at 64 and 124 per 
cent respectively, the Deputy Commissioner calculated the ave- 
rage income of the two Board areas in the three years ending 
1940-41 as follows : — 


Head 


Northern 

Southern 


Board 

Board 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Cesses 

■ • 

4,055 

5,091 

Interest • 

• • 

65 

125 

Cattle-pounds 

• • 

1,300 

1,550 

Education grant 


3,770 

7,540 

Medical grant 

• • 

187 

374 

Private contributions 

• • 

150 

. . 

Private market fees , . 

• • 

600 

27 

General purposes grant 

■ • 

1,580 

3,160 


Total 

11,707 

17,867 

'He worked out the average expenditure, omitting all share of 
cost of the District Council headquarters establishment and 

two khalsa Local Boards’ 

office staff, as 

follows : — 


Head 


Northern 

Southern 



Board 




Rs. 


Education 

. • 

3,700 


Medical and Public Health.. 

. . 

1,282 


Veterinary relief .. 

• • 

1,000 

_ » 

Pounds 

• • 

800 


Civil works, repairs 

• • 

63D 


Postage 

• • 

TT5 
i V 

n *} 


Total 

.! — - , 

~rc2z 


The expenditure items above include all pay 
contributions for Council staff working "ar _~- 

a proportion of the pay and allowances m Dhtrir: Go rrcf ! 1— ~ 
Local Board staff, and travelling allowance? -rr. g-f 
Council members were included, pe rhg -w fTr~r~ r I 

Northern Board might go up by R=. 3 KZ- ww T'r'-t'd-g-'s-, — jr- ' 
Rs. 2,000. Even then it is clear rhw zis—az 
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not spending on the zaniindnris a fair share of its income. Thus 
the only veterinary relief in the Southern Zamindaris is provide! 
by the Pnnabarns estate under the Court of Wards, which also 
provides one of the three human dispensaries in that area; the 
zamindaris gcj fewer schools and teachers than thev are entitled 
to, and little Is done for their roads. Moreover, as thev are the 
most backward parts of the district, they should get much higher 
grants for development than the advanced plains tracts. 

'123. At first sight there would seem to be a good case there- 
fore for replacing these two ineffective Zaniindari Local Boards by 
one Independent Local Board with headquarters at Drug, the capi- 
tal of the district. The Deputy Commissioner suggests that this, 
would mean greater distances to he traversed by members attend- 
ing meetings and therefore added apathy, especially if the further 
suggestion of official office-bearers on the model of the Melghnt 
and Mines Independent Local Boards were adopted. He urges, 
like the Deputy Commissioners of Raipur and Bilaspur, that a 
sounder solution would be to require the District Councils to 
spend more of their income on these backward areas and for Gov- 
ernment to fix the proportion of its own grants-in-aid to District 
Councils that those bodies must spend on their backward areas. 
The latter suggestion was put forward in 1933 and again in my 
questionnaire II; but one major political difficulty is this, that 
though it would undoubtedly be equitable that these grants should 
be thus re-apportioned between the advanced and the backward 
areas, yet this could only be done by shutting down schools and 
other facilities in the advanced areas which have long been financed 
from these grants. One need not fight shy of the fact that 
with Independent Boards under official Chairmen and Secretaries 
in backward areas the few^ elected members would come to be 
ciphers or lose interest. They arc now cither ciphers or quite 
lacking in interest; official executives would at least see that things 
were done, and would be an economy, as separate head clerks and 
elaborate offices and establishments would not be needed. 

424. From the District Councils as they stand there is little 
hope of assistance for the aboriginal since he has little chance of 
securing election, and the few aboriginals who are elected are 
seldom of sufficient influence, education and intelligence to be 
able to understand District Council and Local Board powers and 
procedure or to influence the other members to pay due attention 
to aboriginal needs. In answering Assembly question no. 471 
on August 17th 1939, the Hon’ble Pandit R. S. Shukla, who was 
then Prime Minister, stated : — 

“The nomination of aboriginal representatives on District 
Councils has been approved by the Local Self-Government 
Department, but unless the representatives arc sufficiently 
educated their mere presence will not result in increasing in- 
terest being taken by the. District Council in the welfare of the 
aborigines. The question of establishing Independent Local 
Boards for aboriginal areas consisting entirely of nominated 
members is under consideration.” 

The italicised words are important. Almost even’ non-official 
gentleman answering my questionnaire has suggested that franchise 
itself teaches voters its meaning and their power and that an 
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elected member even i£ uneducated is preferable to a nominated 
member, perhaps on the principle of. kttrsi ham sikha deti hai. 
I think that the quotation earlier in this. chapter from my. Maridla 
Notes disproves this. The general opinion of the majority of 
those who have answered my questionnaire. is in favour of special 
measures for securing aboriginal representation, perhaps primarily 
by nominations, though a large volume of opinion favours Inde- 
pendent Local Boards entirely nominated for most backward areas. 
The minimum suggestion was that of Sjt. D. R. Naik, M.L.A. 
that at least the revised section 5 of the Local Self-Government 
Act should be amended so as to add the words “an aboriginal” 
after the words “a Harijan” in both sub-sections (2) and (3). This 
however would ensure only one aboriginal member in a Local 
Board, no matter how great the number of aboriginals in the 
group, and this man would be no more able in the future to get 
anything done by the Board or District Council for the aboriginals 
than the few elected or nominated aboriginal members of the 
past. What are needed in the most backward areas are therefore 
Independent Local Boards. 

425. It cannot however be said that such Independent Boards, 
whether wholly nominated as suggested in the former Prime 
Minister’s answer already quoted, or retaining an elected element 
as now with the addition of an official clement, would provide 
effective training in self-government or rouse local interest in local 
problems. Nor has the experience of the one Independent Board 
already constituted on such lines, the Melghat Board, been entirely 
encouraging. The Chairman of that Board, the Sub-divisional 
Officer of EUichpur, is indeed a bird of passage, seldom holding 
office for more than eight or nine months, and there has been 
no continuity of policy,. if indeed there has been any policy, be- 
hind the Board’s administration. It has not aroused the intelli- 
gent interest of the aboriginals, who constitute the great majority 
of its electorate, and the unofficial members have been ciphers. 
The Board has however achieved one thing, namely, that this 
backward taluq docs get spent on it all that it pays in cesses and 
other local taxes, and a fair share, of Government grants. That 
too is the best thing that can be said of the Sironcha Independent 
Local Board, and as a result local government institutions in 
Sironcha, even in the Partiallv Excluded Ahiri Zamindari. serve 
the aboriginal far more than the Chanda District Council does in 
the Garchiroli Partially Excluded znmindaris. The Maria mem- 
bers of the Sironcha Board arc however quite illiterate and in- 
effective, and seem only to have learnt how to wear the European 
clothes and topees given them by the Zamindar, though if they 
see a dance started bv their fellow-Maria they soon discard these 
for the usual dance dress ! 

426. On the whole I consider that the idea of Independent 
Local Boards for backward areas should be pursued for the pre- 
sent. To require District Councils to continue to administer such 
areas and to spend upon them fixed proportions of their income 
from taxes and Government grants is bound to land both the office- 
bearers of the District Councils and the Government of the day in' 
political difficulties, since the voters of the open country are 
bound to retain for a long time far more political influence than 
the voters of the backward areas. Moreover where you get a 
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numetcially strong aboriginal element in local bodies elected on 
the present pattern they are quite incapable of running the admin- 
istration, which falls into the hands of the non-aboriginal mem- 
bers or the office staff, as we have seen in the Dindori Local Board. 
In the open country there are innumerable gentlemen with ex- 
perience of local government institutions. In the aboriginal coun- 
try there are usually none except a teyv zamindars and their rela- 
tives, and the chance of the latter continuing to monopolise local 
bodies even in zamindari areas is getting, steadily less. Even in 
the open country the training in local government was spread over 
two or three generations of work with official Chairmen and mem- 
bers. One of the main problems of local government re-organ- 
isation in the Central Provinces is to restore the old close liaison 
between the district executive and the District Council executive. 
That underlay the proposals of the last Minister for Local Self- 
Government. It might be urged that with nominated Indepen- 
dent Local. Boards in backward areas it should always be possible 
to find disinterested non-aboriginal gentlemen able and willing 
to run the Board’s administration. But non-officials have gene- 
rally. their own livelihood to earn and cannot ever be so much in 
touch with all parts of the areas controlled by the Board as the 
Revenue Officers of the tahsil, sub-division and district. It is on 
the whole I believe best that the Chairman of an Independent 
Local Board should be one of the permanent Government officials 
charged with the Government administration of the area; and 
I would suggest that this should normally be the Tahsildar, except 
in a special case such as the Melghat, where Ellichpur is a better 
centre for meetings of the Board than either Dharni, the head- 
quarters of the Tahsildar, or Chikalda. the headquarters of the 
Naib-Tahsildar, or when the Board administers areas comprised in 
more than one tahsil. Outside the Partially Excluded Areas such 
Boards are suggested only for the areas administered by the present 
Zamindari Local Boards of Raipur and Drug. From the Bilaspur 
Zamindari Independent Local Board area I would exclude the 
Champa Zamindari which is not Partially Excluded and is much 
more advanced than the rest of the area, so that it could per- 
fectly easily be combined with the Janjgir Local Board under the 
Bilaspur District'Council. Of this body the Sub-divisional Officer 
should be the Chairman because two of the zamindaris are in 
Bilaspur Tahsil, but the Tahsildar of Katghora should be the 
Vice-Chairman and Secretary. The two Drug Zamindari Local 
Boards might perhaps remain as they are but be made independent 
under the chairmanship of the Tahsildars of Bemetara and Balod 
respectively. In Chanda District I suggest the abolition of the 
Sironcha Local Board and. the amalgamation of the hhalsa portion 
of Sironcha with the rest of Chanda District; all the Partially 
Excluded zamindaris of Ga^chiroli and Sironcha Tahsils includ- 
,ing the zamindari villages of Ahiri Zamindari transferred to Gar- 
chiroli Tahsil, as to which there is some doubt whether they are 
legally Partially Excluded or not, should be under an Independent 
Local Board with headquarters at Chanda or Ahiri. The Chhind- 
wara jagirs, which complained bitterly of their neglect by the 
Chhindwara District Council, should have a Board of their own 
with headquarters at Tamia or Parasia under the chairmanship of 
the Sub-divisional Officer in charge of the jagirs." The case of 
Baihar Tahsil has been dealt with in paragraphs 161—163 of my 
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Balaghat Report, but I now think that it would be best that the 
Chairman of the Baihar Independent Local Board should be the 
TahsUdar, as he is always on the spot. Bhainsdehi in Betul should 
get similar independence. In Mandla there is a functioning Dis- 
trict Council in which however the aboriginal element is under- 
represented and has in the past had little voice in the executive. 
It would be retrograde to go back to a purely nominated body 
here. But there is much to be said for the Deputy Commissioner 
being Chairman of tlie District Council and for tne Tahsildars of 
Mandla, Dindori and Niwas being c.v officio Chairmen of those 
two Local Boards, and for increasing the nominated element in 
the District Council and all three Local Boards. 

427. Where a Tahsildar or Sub-divisional Officer is c.v officio 
Chairman of any Local Board he should be regarded as working in 
subordination to the Sub-divisional Officer and/or the Deputy 
Commissioner, and these superior officers should be entitled to 
preside over any meeting if present when it is held. So far as 
possible separate office staffs should be avoided and the Local 
Board’s work should be done by one or two of the tahsil clerks 
or a special clerk added to the tahsili staff for that purpose. Any 
transferred works such as the jagir section of the Chhindwara- 
Narsinghpur road and Government buildings at Harrai and Batka- 
Khapa should be re-transferred to the Public Works Department, 
thus avoiding duplication in one area of engineering staff and 
saving the local bodies in hnckward areas the expense of a sepa- 
rate engineering establishment. Any works tq.be constructed on 
behalf of Independent Local Boards should so far as possible 
be undertaken by the Public Works Department on easier terms 
in respect of supervision charges than now charged, or by the 
Forest Department. Generally speaking there should be no need 
of separate secretaries, as the Tahsildars and their Naibs would 
be in charge of supervision and inspection ; they already realise 
cesses and school rate. If there is an elected clement, it should, 
except in Mandla District, represent the non-aboriginals only for 
the present. 

428. This is in my view only a temporary phase of local 
government developments in the backward areas. I have already 
in my Balaghat Report (paragraphs 160 to 163) suggested that the 
best way of training in the meaning of the vote may be by the 
evolution of a system of indirect election in which the voters 
should be the pancha elected to regional panchayats. To this I 
return later. But as it may be suggested that the present Village 
Panchayat Act may do all that is needed. Jet us examine its opera- 
tion in the aboriginal areas. The statistics in the table in 
Appendix N at the end of this Report show that the Act has 
been of no practical use in aboriginal areas.^ The table was 
compiled from the answers to my questionnaire, omitting 
Bilaspur District and Sihora Tahsij, for which no replies were 
received. In predominantly aboriginal villages there were only 
40 panchayats in the province, of which only 15 were said to be 
working well; even here only seven sarpanch and 85 pancha 
were aboriginal though the total number of members of these 
panchayats cannot have been less than 500. In villages where 
aboriginals do not predominate there were 821 village panchayats, 
of which three had an aboriginal sarpanch; they had only 100 

49 
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other aboriginal members out of a probable total of -some 10,000 
members. It is quite clear that the Act, as it stands, is practically 
useless in the backward areas. The villages cover large areas, 
are small and far apart, and arc themselves, in the typical . abori- 
ginal areas, generally divided up into hamlets or dhana. Little 
effort has been made to group villages together into larger units 
for administration by group panchayats, and one obvious objec- 
tion to this under the present Act is that in law every resident 
muqaddam or muqaddam git wash ta of every village thus grouped 
must be a pancha c.v oflicio , so that at once there would be 
introduced into each such group panchayat a large clement that 
had passed the test neither of election by voters or nomination 
in consideration of ability, and influence; gumashta members 
would be cither, non-aboriginals or aboriginal nonentities of the 
type described in Chapter V[. There would even of the few 
seats left lo be filled by election be few. that aboriginals would 
be able to capture. Very little real administrative work is done 
by the average Village Panchayat, for lack of funds and un- 
willingness to tax the villagers under the Act; a possible remedy 
would be to follow the example of Mysore State and some other 
parts of India and empower the tax-payer to commute for his 
panchayat tax by giving unpaid labour annually for a few days 
for sanitary and other village improvement work. Most of the 
answers to my question on this point favoured the suggestion 
A major difficulty of the present Act and rules in backward areas 
is the requirement of written records of judicial decisions and 
procedure in cases tried by Village Benches and Courts, and the 
recording of accounts and procedure. It has been generally 
agreed in the answers that if any system of panchayat justice is 
to be set up in individual aboriginal villages case records, should 
diappear, all that is needed being a record of the decision and 
its execution, which can, as in Bastar. be quite easily kept in a 
register at the police station on the basis of. the report of the 
village watchman made at his weekly, fortnightly or monthly 
visit to the station. One thing is clear; the present Village 
Benches and Courts are as dilatory as the worst of the^old 
honorary magistrates’ courts, and in many a village some “sea- 
lawyer” of a pancha enjoys writing a long and tedious, judgment. 
Often also individual banclias through bias for or against parties 
cause delay, because efforts are then made to get the Deputy Com- 
missioner to quash the jurisdiction of the Village Bench or Court. 

I have already* suggested that all moneylenders should be dis- 
qualified from being members of any bench or court.. It was 
made clear in my M'andla Notes that one. of the main difficulties 
(and grievances) of the aboriginal is the distance to which he has 
to, go in the backward areas to get to the Tahsildar for justice in 
revenue and criminal matters and the yet further distances to 
which he must go for the civil courts and debt relief. I have 
therefore advocated the freer conferral on Revenue Officers in 
these areas of civil judicial powers, the. trial of civil cases in 
camp, touring debt relief courts, and legislation on the lines of 
the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts Act. All these things however 
touch only the fringe of this problem of giving the backward 
areas quicker, cheaper and more sympathetic justice. In the 


. fSee paragraph 234. 
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second questionnaire I therefore put three questions designed to 
find out how far apart from statutory panchayats and courts 
there survived caste and tribal panchayats convened and presided 
over by village and group headmen, still settling matrimonial, 
criminal, civil and other disputes without recourse to the Courts. 
For the survival of strong institutions of this kind in Bastar State 
has made it possible there formally by Regulation to hand over 
to such village community panchayats jurisdiction in all simple 
Penal Code cases, matrimonial and defamation cases included, 
and in all simple civil cases. The result has been striking in 
reducing the work of the Courts and increasing the confidence of 
the people in their own institutions and in the administration 
of justice; even in areas where owing to the presence of a strong 
element of non-aboriginal traders and village lessees or tenants 
it was at first thought necessary to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
village and pargana panchayats (there is an appeal from decisions 
of the former to the latter), at the request of the non-aboriginal 
elements themselves these restrictions have later been removed. 

429. 1 instanced in my questionnaire the account of the 
tribal headmen and panchayat system described at page 139 of the 
Provincial Census Report for 1911 as in force amongst the 
Maria of Chanda District, and asked the replies to state whether 
such a system is still in force there or in any other parts of the 
province; 1 reproduce the account there given as Appendix O 
to this Report. Before however mentioning the areas where 
enquiries have shown that there is still a vigorous tribal system 
of this kind, 1 would comment on a very favourite type of reply, 
which asserted, in the words of Mr. Kanhaiyalal M.L.A. quoted 
in paragraph 158 of my Balaglwt Report: — 

"The panchas are not now trusted, and it is believed 
that they are biased towards one party or the other. The 
old saying ‘panch parmcslmar hai' is not an article of faith 
even among the aboriginals.” 

Similarly the present Provincial Village Panchayat Officer 
observed that the so-called tribal panchayats have now lost much 
of their prestige and wield very little influence amongst the 
aboriginals. He suggested that in Chanda the Gond zamindars 
had to some extent usurped the place of the headmen and dis- 
posed of some cases themselves and that such panchayats decided 
no civil suits or criminal cases apart from simple matrimonial 
and defamation cases and breaches of tribal custom. He implied 
that as the headmen and the elders were invariably illiterate and 
narrow-minded, their decisions were not likely to be satisfactory. 
He . suggested that instead of jurisdiction being handed over to 
headmen and elders efforts should be made to bring them into 
panchayats under the Village Panchayat Act. The actual figures 
however of the civil and criminal cases in which aboriginals 
figure as parties were collected in answers to my first question- 
naire. Surprisingly little use is made of the civil courts by 
aboriginals in any part of the province except for rent suits 
brought by malguzars under the unamended Tenancy Act (these 
were always tried by Revenue Officers invested with civil powers). 
In 1938-39, for example, the civil courts of the whole province 
dealt as between aboriginal parties with only 31 succession cases, 
two partition cases, nine defamation cases and 39 cases for 
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recovery of damages arising out of elopement or adultery. As 
regards criminal cases under the matrimonial and defamation 
sections, in which both complainant arid accused were aboriginals, 
there were in the same two years in all the courts of the province 
only *17 cases under section 366, no case under section 366-A. or 
366-13, 329 cases under section 497, seven cases under section 493, 
and 126 cases under section 500 of the Indian Penal Code, and 
four cases under section 448 and one under section 552 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. The bulk of the section 497 cases 
came from the Mandla and Drug Districts, and the latter district 
was responsible also for 53 of the defamation cases under sec- 
tion 500, Indian Penal Code. Obviously these cases arc only a 
small proportion of the number of cases that actually occurred, 
so that most of them to this day continue to be decided by 
tribal panchayats. The fact is that the systematic belittling or 
overlooking of the part played in the jurisprudence of India by 
these unofficial bodies is something of very long standing, dating 
back to the first establishment of regular courts in British India; 
this will be clear to anyone who studies the history of the growth 
of the courts in this and other provinces, and the failure, in the 
face largely of lawyer opposition, of - the sincere attempts made 
by the earlier administrators, such as in this province Jenkins. 
Malcolm and Temple, to insist upon as great use as possible of 
panchayats to settle all petty village disputes, civil. or criminal, 
and of reference to arbitration panchayats of the issues in the 
more important cases. 

430. Somewhat to digress from the main theme of this 
chapter, in my first questionnaire dealing with law and justice 
I ottered certain suggestions for making the procedure in the pre- 
sent stipendiary courts more in keeping with aboriginal thought 
and habits. One main difficulty that besets aboriginals in succes- 
sion cases and the like is the ignorance of judges, magistrates, and 
lawyers alike of aboriginal law and custom. It has been ruled 
that most aboriginals are not Hindus and therefore not subject to 
Hindu Law, save in so far as it can be proved in each case that the 
family concerned has adopted any particular feature of 
Hindu Law. Therefore when such cases come before the courts, 
the average lawyer endeavours to prove or disprove that his 
client’s family has adopted any feature of Hindu Law which 
may help his case. There is no authoritative work setting forth 
tribal law and custom, and the notes on these matters in the 
articles on the various tribes in Russell and Hiralal's Tribes and 
Castes oj the Central Provinces arc sketchy and tend to generalise 
too much from what may have been reported in one particular 
area. It is not an easy matter to arrive at a consistent body of 
tribal customary law. ’ It would involve throughout the prov- 
ince a detailed anthropological enquiry conducted over a number 
of vears by trained enquiries making use of the genealogical and 
other methods, supplementing the notoriously defective memory 
of the average aboriginal as to his immediate ancestors from the 
records of the various settlements that have taken place since 
the Central Provinces came under the British rule. There is a 
chapter on Baiga ideas of law in Mr. Verrier Elwin’s The fiaiga; 
and in my The Maria Gonds of liastar , Chapter XVII gives a 
few pages to the principles governing Maria tribal law and 
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custom. From my own experience I know the difficulties of 
such an enquiry even when confined to one tribe in one place; 
for the whole province, with its varying degrees of hinduisation 
amongst the various tribes and in the various tracts, the task 
would involve enquiries spread over years : so rapid is the change 
in the tribal outlook under the impact of modern conditions 
that at the end of the enquiry what was true at the beginning of 
the enquiry might have ceased to be true. That is why I stress 
the desirability of greater recourse to reference to arbitration 
panchayats of civil cases involving a decision on tribal law and 
custom. I suggested in question no. 8 of questionnaire no. 1 
that the aboriginal might get better and quicker justice by the 
adoption both for civil proceedings and matrimonial and defa- 
mation cases under the Indian Penal or Criminal Procedure 
Codes of some such provision as the extracts given below from 
the Agency Rules framed under the Scheduled Districts Act by 
the Madras Government for regulating civil procedure in the 
various Agency Tracts of that province: — 

“45. (1) Where any matter has been referred to arbitra- 
tion without the intervention of a Court, and an award has 
been made thereon, any person interested in the award may 
apply to any Court having jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter of the award that the award be filed in Court. 

(2) (a) The application shall be in writing, and shall be 
numbered and registered as a suit between the applicant as 
plaintiff and the other parties as defendants.” 

(b) (Deals with court-fees, and wrould need much modi- 
fication). 

(3) The Court shall direct notice to be given to the 
parties to the arbitration other than the applicant, requiring 
them to show cause, within a time specified, why the award 
should not be filed. 


(4) Where the Court is satisfied that the matter has been 
referred to arbitration, and that an award has been made 
thereon, the Court shall order the award to be Sled and 
shall proceed to pronounce judgment according to the 
award, unless the award is illegal or defective on the face 
of it or tainted with the fraud of either party or the corrup- 
tion or misconduct of the aroitrator. 


(3) Upon the judgment so pronounced a decree shall 
follow, and no appeal shall He from such decree except in 
so far as the decree is in excess of or not in accordance with 
the award.” 
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four shall he chosen by the parties having separate or con- 
fueling interests in the subject in suit in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Court, and the fifth member, who shall pre- 
side, shall be chosen by the Court. The decision of the 
panchayat shall be filed in Court in the form of razinama 
petition. The Court shall then satisfy itself that the terms 
of the razinama are fully understood by the parties, and 
shall pass a decree thereon, provided 1 that the Court may, 
after recording reasons, reject a panchayat’s decision which 
appears to be dearly unjust nr inconclusive." 

•¥ ■¥ tf 

"53. Nothing in these rules shall be deemed to author- 
ize an appeal from the decree passed in accordance with 
the award under rule 45 (5) nr in accordance with the razi- 
nama under rule 46." 

This suggestion met with widespread support from experi- 
enced members of the judicial service and the bar. 

431. The further suggestion was made in question no. 9 
of questionnaire no. 1 that little value attaches in the case of 
aboriginal witnesses to the solemn affirmation which is almost 
invariably the only formula administered to witnesses under 
the Oaths Act, The answers show that some use is made in 
the ease of aboriginals of the provisions of the Oaths Act 
allowing "any party to or witness in any judicial proceedings to 
give evidence on oath in any form common amongst, or held 
binding by, persons of the race or persuasion to which he be- 
longs, and not repugnant to justice"; and allowing the Court 
to ask any party or witness whether he will make an oath 
proposed by the opposite party, and requiring the Court, if he 
refuses the proposal, to record "as part of the proceedings, the 
nature of the oath or affirmation proposed, the facts that he 
was asked whether he would make it, and that he refused it". 
A number of judges have mentioned cases in which aboriginals 
have won their cases through accepting a challenge to take a 
special form of oath. Generally speaking, the answers favour 
an amendment of the Oaths Act empowering a court stio mptu 
to propose for aboriginals or any aboriginal areas such a special 
oath, and I would recommend that action be taken accordingly. 

432. To return to the tribal panchayats, my own enquiries 
in Chanda District show that the sethia and patti system described 
in Appendix O to this • Report continues almost unaltered 
amongst the local Maria, and that it would therefore be easy 
to apply to the Ahiri zamindari and to most of the Garchiroli 
zamindaris the Bastar panchayat system. It does not seem to 
be accurate as suggested by the Village Panchayat Officer that 
the zamindars have usurped the authority of the sethia . and 
group or patti panchayats. Originally the zamindar appointed 
or confirmed the succession of the sethia and might be the arbiter 
in a case involving parties from two different sethia patti. The 
zamindars have themselves probably in many cases descended 
from ancient tribal headmen, and the whole zamindari system in 
the south, east and centre of this province descends from an 
ancient territorial organisation, one sign of which is that the 
zamindar is so often the ultimate arbiter in caste matters. As such 
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he fulfil? a useful function which falls into desuetude when an 
estate conies under Court of Wards management; duringthe long 
minority administration of Bastar State it has been provided that 
the corresponding function there of the Maharaja should be dis- 
charged by a connection of the Raj family who manages on be- 
half of the Court of Wards the estates attached to certain temples 
at the capital of the State; I have however never heard of any 
representation being made to him against the decision of any 
Maria panchayat. ^ 

433. The report of Messrs. K. B. Lall I.C.S. and R. C. V. P. 
Noronha I.C.S. on conditions in the Raipur zamindaris makes 
it dear that there is .a similar survival amongst the Gond and 
Bhunjia and other tribes in those zamindaris. For every village 
there are two or three elders or panchas commonly known as 
si an atlmi and for groups of from 10 to 40 villages a muhhiya, 
also called naik by the Uriva Gonds; practically all criminal, 
civil and tribal disputes arc tackled either by the Stan admi or the 
muhhiya and a few panchas. In tracts near the courts the 
latter arc sometimes resorted to as a means of enforcing the 
tribal award in civil, matrimonial and criminal cases, but else- 
where the zamindar is appealed to wherever he can be approach- 
ed, as in Suarmar, Dcori and Fingeshwar. The. muhhiya 
charges a fee varying from 8 annas to Rs. 3, according to the 
status of the parties, and the members of the panchayat get a 
feast ; the ultimate sanction for enforcement of the award is the 
threat to outcastc. The muhhiya or naih pays an annual fee to 
the zamindar; thus the naih of the Uriva Gond in Mudagaon 
pays the Zamindar of Bindra-Nawagarh Rs. 17 a vear and Rs. 3 
iiha. Similar survivals can be found in Bhandara and Drug 
Districts, and, 1 have no doubt, in the Bilaspur zamindaris. It 
may however be doubted whether in any part of the 
province the system is as strong as amongst the Maria. Even 
in the Mclghat the Korku tribal panchayat effectively deals with 
matrimonial matters. The real fact is that it is unsound because 
of Hindu and Muslim views about adultery to make the adul- 
tery sections of the Penal Code applicable to most of the abori- 
ginals of this province. Such matters arc always best left to 
the panchavats. 

434. Moreover so far as indigenous institutions survive, 
the village or purely local tribal panchayat docs not have the 
last word, but there’ is some sort of appeal to a scShia or naih 
for a group of villages and sometimes even a further appeal to 
the zamindar. This should reassure legal purists who dislike 
the transfer of jurisdiction from the courts to "uneducated" 
village headmen and elders, and should overcome the funda- 
mental objection that in a small village one or other of the 
elders is likely to be biassed for or against one of the parties. 
Perhaps also this idea is one of those underlying the conception 
of nyaya panchavats for patwaris’ circles or revenue inspectors’ 
circles which was gaining support in providers! political circTes 
before the start of the section 93 regime in 1939. On the 
whole it would be wiser not to attempt to regulate the preset:: 
panchavats of village elders or tribal eiders, but to leave them 
to function as they now are functioning, and go ahead yrith 
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schemes for group panchayats both for justice and' for adminis- 
tration. Political opinion, would probably oppose, the idea that 
representation on these group panchayats should be by com- 
mumties or castes; nevertheless castes and tribes still are the 
principal forms of social organisation in at least the backward 
areas, and a panchayat consisting entirely of non-aboriginals in 
an. aboriginal area or entirely of Gond in an area of mixed 
Gond arid Korku is unlikely to command public confidence. 
Regular election by ballot would be too advanced at the present 
stage. If any attempt is made to regulate the panchayats of 
village elders, then there should be an informal jjpen air meet- 
ing of villagers ( at which the Tahsildar or Naib-Tahsildar 
conducting the “election” should secure the choice of a body of 
elders by informal discussion with the villagers in which he 
should point out the necessity of each important community in 
the village having a representative. If there are panchayats for 
patwari circles or group of villages, there must be definite reser- 
vation of seats, for aboriginals, and again the panchas should be 
chosen at a general meeting of the villagers qualified to vote. 
The general lines of a system of this kina, worked out as formal 
rules under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, will 
be found at pages 59 to 65 of the Bengal Union Board Manual, 
Volume I-; but of course these rules contain no reference to 
measures for ensuring the representation of aboriginal or other 
communities, and, candidates are left to offer themselves for 
election, whereas if we are to build up similar institutions in 
our backward areas, it will be necessary by means of these in- 
formal village or circle meetings for the Tahsildar or other re- 
turning officer, to persuade suitable aboriginals to. stand as 
candidates. , In time no doubt- nomination . of candidates and 
voting would becorrie more formal operations as. the people 
come gradually to appreciate their power of choosing members 
of these group panchayats and the advantage of the. group 
panchayat Being at hand to give decisions in the petty civil and 
criminal cases for which they how have to go to distant courts. 
To these panchayats. could be left the enforcement of awards in 
matrimonial and defamation cases dealt with by. the. local tribal 
and caste panchayats. It has not been possible in this hurriedly 
compiled report to go into details, but let it be emphasized 
that at the outset there is no reason why the same pattern 
should Be insisted upon in all. parts of the , province ; different 
forms can be experimented with in . different areas, and on a 
review of the results a rnore formalised general set of rules 

could be drawn up after some years. , .... 

. , .■ r \ 

. 435. The best general pattern of local government institu- 
tions suitable for the backward areas, if not indeed .for the. whole 
province also, seems to me to be the Union Board' system of 
Bengal'. Under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act the 
Provincial Government, after consideration of the views of the 
District Boards and Local Boards, rnay by notification divide the 
district into as many local areas as it thinks fit and declare each 
such local area to be a Union for the purposes of the Act. For 
each such .Union a Board is. constituted, under .section 6 of not 
less than six or more than nine members, and Government has 
power to declare that one-third of the total number of members 



of the Board ? tirtli hr appointed hy the District Magistrate. 
ICech Board elects it« own president and vice-president, and its 
term of ndVe is four yew.-. Control over the Board is divided 
in .1 ration.-;! manner between the Dblrict Board and the District 
Magistrate, art! there are woe pfovhmn* making the decision 
id the Dhirit t M.e-btt.iU* in many matters final, since, with so 
v.i>! an rxp.ir.dtin tif the Dn«»n Boards n« there has been in 
Br’v.nd. it b ohvioudy impox-iblc for control to he centralized 
in the hands of the Provincial Clovcrmnent. Hack Board is hound 
so impeie ott owjn-ti *«s occupier* of building* within the l *nion 
a union rate to com-: thy salaries of dnfed.tr* and chaukidnr* and 
the establishment of the Board and to meet the expenses of the 
Hoard it; carry in:. 1 out any of the purpose* of the Act. the maximum 
individual ac'ronu nt heim! K* S-! a year and alt persons too pool 
to pay lr;>!i an anna .< month hiring exempted, 'The Board 
t’t.n ibrnUdast or village watchmen -tod tlafednp or head 
rhaul.ithts It h.o simple •a.nitary am! public health powers 
and i* rtttpott,*rcd to malt- tyrant* to primary »ehotih, to e*tnb* 
li*U primary reboot* and dhpemaru*. to n**bt any public library 
in the lVron. and to undertake tnrn*urc* for improving water- 
supply and ci»mtmmira.T;oni . ! he Provincial Clovcrntnent may 

appoint rnv two ,*• more of the member* to constitute a Dnion 
Bench or t *r:?o» C tour t for tl;r trial of minor criminal and civil 
oflcncc* The extent to which the t'nion Board* have been form* 
rd it*. Hen-aal b p.prrco: from the annual repost nn the working 
of District and Bocal Board* in Bengal for J9,sS.„v>; at the end of 
that year there v.-rtr in existence 5,67? l‘niotj Board* administer* 
im; an area of 5"\6l* • tpt.-.rr mile* am! a population r*f -IKTi.s.S^K. 
with o.hs*!..' 57 fate-pay rr- and *,S' 5 5,«J f >J *-ofcr* Of 15.576 mem- 
ber i ’>'1 vutr othfiah ami '<5.5*d non-oMuiab 1’nion Panchayat* 
dealt with report* « .* *15,67* t fU •*-..•»> and I *nion (*«mrts with 
7 ?,<*"*? *uit* 

•I 5ft. In an organisation of tub kind there b far more itope 
of the polish a! training of the backward tribe* titan in ineffec- 
tive icattered Village Partehayal*. The I ‘n’mn Board areas would 
hr *m.di ;.ed compact. tin’* giving ;t rea*onab!e chance t»> the 
v«*tir» of km-winp •onu'h'm- .thi.ur the candidate* Such ;t 
ty»tet;’. b particular!'. Mined !«>: area* w he-c the tribal orpani*:!- 
tiorr ha» broken d*»wn It «cem* to titcit in it* broad oittiine the 
him f-apsr'M-d in tin- ing c>r.M front paragraph 160 nf 

my HaUr;k«t jbVfu. »;*■ - 

“The »-mt!iity into. the naltt'e and working of cxbttrr 
mh5.i1 panchayat*. in I ha* not shown that they t'u.'-i 
!h* worked into a t rheme of local «clf-g«»vcrnmcnt a* —r'l 
a* < f ltH.d eriminai and cist! justice. The popular:-' *■* 
Baih.nr b. generally »pr:;kim:, too mixed lor tribal par-;'- r* 
to lie able to have the wide local Jurisdiction in pc ft" -‘p. :! 
and ctiminal oto that has been effectively restored p- 
<n Brotar State, where village* and even prjry;;i: r :* .-*• ■ -* c ~ 
95 per cent or more Muria. Maria. Parja or Bhr-tr— V.* t 
should therefore need paneltayats, composed of re-*-. -rrtr* 
live* of the chief local communities, for group? <■' 
or patwari circles, if jurisdiction in the petty cast-* *pe -rirb'r 
hy Hvnclic* and Courts under the uver-dabr rr * - V-;!r;r 
Pntichayat Act were to he Riven to local elder*. ;r.i ;? f: r: 
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panchayats were to become the foundation of a truly repre- 
sentative Local Board, or the local agents of such a Board. 
The constitution of the panchayats would have to ensure 
representation of the chief local communities in rough pro- 
portion to their numerical strength, for otherwise we might 
get purely Powar, Teli and Kalar bodies reigning over prin- 
cipally Gond and Baiga circles, or a panchayat of malguzars 
dealing with questions of bond-service and begar. If there 
were such a body for each patwari circle, with, say, 10 repre- 
sentatives, we should have 450 panchas in Baihar Tahsil who 
could be the electors of an elected element in the Local 
Board. ‘Indirect election’ will be the criticism. Yes, it will 
be indirect in one sense, but so is the so-called direct election 
now, in so far as not one voter in fifty is directly aware of 
the identity of those for whom he is to vote or has any com- 
prehension of the issues at stake or even of the process in 
which he plays so pathetically ignorant a part. But under 
the system suggested above he would have at least some 
chance of knowing some of the paitohas whom he. is to 
choose, and the Board members elected by the panchas 
would have a- small body of constituents, for not keeping in 
touch with whom they would have far less excuse. This 
suggestion is put forward at present only as a basi^' for .dis- 
cussion. There is no reason why Government, in the back- 
ward, Partially Excluded Areas at least, should necessarily, 
exact uniformity in the pattern of its civic institutions, and a 
varied process of trial and error might lead ultimately to 
discovery of something that could be standardised for all 
such areas.” 

This use of the body of members of Union or group panchayats 
as electors for the District Council and for the Provincial Legisla- . 
ture would ensure that the backward tribes through the experienc- 
ed ’elders selected by them as members of the Union Boards or 
group panchayats selected their representatives in the legislature 
and the larger local’bodies bj' an intelligent vote, instead of as at 
present flocking like sheep into a pen to put pieces of paper 
into a box for no purpose intelligible to them. An additional 
advantage of the system would be that it would, make it far 
easier for members of the legislature to keep in effective touch 
with ’ their constituencies, and would much reduce the cost ot 
elections and the time spent on them, to the advantage of Gov- 
ernment, the public and the candidates. 

437. In time under this system Local Boards would dis- 
appear and Union Boards would function . directly under the 
District Councils. This is already happening steadily in Bengal, 
where the approved policy is the progressive elimination of Local 
Boards as the Union Boards gain experience ; to quote the Bengal 
Government’s resolution on the working of District and Local 
Boards in Bengal during 1937-38 — 

“With the gradual development, and expansion of the 
system of union boards throughout the province, the idea 
that the local boards, with their present limited powers, and 
• resources, have outlived their utility as intermediary insti- 
tutions in the scheme of local self-government has been fast 
gaining ground and, during the year under report, several 



district boards moved Government to abolish the -local 
boards in their respective jurisdictions. As a result of this, 
the local boards in the districts of Birbhum, Dacca, Chitta^ 
gong, Noakhali and Rangpur were abolished with effect 
from the year 1938-39, while orders have also been issued for 
the abolition of lire local boards in the districts of Faridpur, 
Bakaqjanj and Howrah on the expiry of . their present 
terms/’ 

By the end of 193S-39 the number of Local Boards in Bengal had 
been reduced in fulfilment of this policy from 84 to 70. 

438. It may be suggested that such Union Boards would do 

much to overcome the apathy which leads to irregular attendance 
at meetings of Zamindari and other Local Boards. As they wou'd 
function for far smaller areas, the meeting place would be Mr: 
for all members; it might well prove practicable to have a UrJirr 
Board for each zamindari instead of trying to group a number cc 
zamindaris into Local Board areas. I still think however rhr: ih 
will be better to create the Independent Local Boards prerossi 
for these areas consisting of c.v officio and nominated merrihirt. 
at least until Union Boards begin to work effectively, js? s~. 
the cutset much guidance and instruction will be esserrl:./: 
the Union Board system be adopted only for the Partially Zzp~3z~ 
ed Areas and the zamindaris, the Independent Local Brur-is al- 
ready suggested for these areas will be the more nseas-c” \ :: 

would b.e anomalous for the regular District Council? .tr cvt:™:'. a 
special system devised for backward areas. Actual:;' :rs - ’-fee: 
Board system is suited for adoption throughout thr irr-rtrcc. _:r 
at least in the mixed aboriginal and non-aborigine' mmj r? cbe 
plateau and other districts where aboriginals enn?: Imu — Ten- 
cent or more of the population. 

439. The last point to be emphasized wher uru’n -z ~f~r 
political education is that in any school or rrarnim z:\ispt irr 
the aboriginal areas the pupils should be trainer r 

of local bodies and the franchise by having rr.rr* ~^r vut.p: . 
panchayat and elections and practical instruct!" :: ~-t rurfas 
and responsibilities. 


CHAPTER XIV.— EDUGATJ 


•VS" 


"Upon the education of the people of this coanrr " - : 
depends.” 

— Disraeli, speaking in House nT Hrr^rr. 


"The urgent need is for village schools in abunf— ~.:rv — - >;=r . 

of the villages and destined to serve them. These czczr. ns.-. : .r 

self-contained, not merely preliminary stages to t. ci.-.'t 

they should not be professional schools, bu: . . 

and best sense of the term, not alien to the n rr- ; — . 

with it.” 

— Diedrich Wcstermann, The African Tu£.r T— - 
page 219. 


440. My general ideas on abc-rcgti' r — 

in paragraphs 99 to 108 of my Aicrr? <r - 

in the Manila District, and panjrrcc: ~ - - — 7 ..- 

ghat Report. I ended the. Mcr/rur. ■--- ’ - ~ _f~ ;: 

Education because in my view B • -?• 

section on education in the reper -S~ - J~_ r 
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one' 'main desideratum, education, and because it is lack of educa- 
tion. -that leaves the aboriginal so much at the mercy of his ex- 
ploiters and prevents him from using his numerical superiority 
to control local bodies and properly influence Government 
through the Provincial Legislature. These ideas were developed 
further in my Balaghat Report, in which the paragraphs on educa- 
tion were written in the light of some of the replies to my ques- 
tionnaire on aboriginal education.. That questionnaire is 
printed as Appendix P to this Report. No questionnaire has 
produced so many such interesting replies. It is therefore par- 
ticularly unfortunate that in the yery brief time left for comple- 
tion of this book I cannot possibly make a detailed study of the 
replies or deal with this important question of aboriginal educa- 
tion in the detail which it requires. In fact this question 
requires a separate report dealing with it alone; and instead 
of being a chapter of the report of a single official trying to sand- 
wich into his other officjal duties an investigation of all phases 
of aboriginal life, aboriginal education should form the subject 
of enquiry by a special provincial committee, better still an inter- 
provincial committee for the provinces of Bihar and Orissa as 
well as for this province. Bihar in particular has done most 
valuable pioneer work in the use of tribal languages in primary 
education amongst the Santal and the Munda ; one of the most • 
recent productions that I have seen is an admirable Ho Song 
Book a collection planned by Mr. W. G. Archer, I.C.S., which 
it is hoped will be the basis of the teaching of the oral literature 
of the Santal in the schools of Bihar. Such collections as Songs 
of the Forest by Elwin and.Hivale show the extraordinary wealth 
of similar oral poetry in the Gondi language available in this 
province, and enquiries have shoyvn that similar collections could 
be made of Korku and other tribal songs. My first recommenda- 
tion, therefore, would be that the Central Provinces and Berar 
Government at least should no;w appoint a committee to advise 
on aboriginal education in the light of the material collected in 
this enquiry and separately by the Education Department. 
Dr. G. G. R. Hunter, the present Director of Public Instruction, 
has taken a keen interest in this matter and. his ideas and sug- 
gestions bear the stamp of practicability and soundness. As other 
members of. the Committee I would suggest Mr. Verrier Elwin, 
Rev. Father Van Dorst of the Apostolic Mission, Mandla, Rev. 
Father Steven Fuchs, of the Society of the Divine Word, of 
Khandwa, a representative of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Mr. 
K. P. Chattopadhyay, Professor of Anthropology in the Calcutta 
University, and former Education Officer to the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion,. Thakur Udai Bhanu Shah M.L.A.,, Jagirdar of Harrai, 
Mr. Abdul Razak Khan M.L.A. of Nagpur, Mr. D. B. Naik 
M.L.A. of Harda, Chaudhari Mahendralal M.L.A. of 
Mandla and perhaps Mr. K. M. Dharmadhikari, former Chairman 
of the Betul District Council. The members of the legislature 
have been suggested because of the interest which they have taken 
in the aboriginal question (Thakur Udai Bhanu' Shah is of course 
himself a Gondi. Professor Chattopadhyay has been conduct- 
ing anthropological enquiries in the Central Provinces amongst 
the Korku. Father Van Dorst has direct experience of aboriginal 
education among the.Gond of Mandla District, and Father Fuchs 
among the Bhil and Korku of .Central India, and Nimar; the 
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latter is also an anthropologist. I would suggest Mr. E. S. Hyde 
I.C.S. as secretary and member because of his intimate experience 
of aboriginal problems in Bastar and Mandla. 

441. Much useful material will be found amongst the replies 
to mv questionnaire. I would draw special attention to the 
notes drawn up by Father yan Dorst and other Catholic Fathers 
of the Apostolic Mission in Mandla District, to the note by 
Father Fuchs on education amongst the Bhils and Korku, to the 
opinions of various forest officers received through the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, to some useful opinions on possible basic 
crafts collected by Mr. E. S. Hyde I.C.S. in the Mandla Dis- 
trict, particularly a note of Mr. J. P. Malaviya, Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner, the reply sent by Mr. N. Bangaram, the Manager 
of the Rajabarari estate and the Timarni High School run in the 
Harda Tahsil by the Radhasaomi Satsnngh Sabha of Agra, and to 
a number of very interesting opinions from several experienced 
District Inspectors of Schools, and from Mr. _ L. G. D’Silva 
M.B.E., the Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 

442. I take this opportunity, however, to place on record 
some general views of my own on aboriginal education. In Ap- 
pendix Q at the end of this Report will be found a table sum. 
marising some of the chief 1941 educational statistics of the abori- 
ginals of this province. In the whole province aboriginal boy 
pupils enrolled constituted 21 per mille of the male tribal popula- 
tion, compared to non-aboriginal boy pupils who constituted 
42 per mille; the corresponding figures for girls are aboriginals 
1.6 per mille and others 9.7 per mille. Of the 9,041 trained and 
4,416 untrained^ teachers of the province only 97 and 76 respec- 
tively are aboriginals. In the Partially Excluded^ Areas of the 
province out of a population of 719,205 males and 721,305 females 
in 1941 only 61,439 males and 7,725 females were literate, Mandla 
District contributing 26,174 and 3,051 of these, and Baihar Tahsil 
19,004 and 3,025; figures are not available to show what percent- 
ages of these literates in the Partially Excluded Areas were abori- 
ginal. Much has been said of educational expansion in Betul 
District; but Bhainsdehi Tahsil in 1941 had only 5,667 male and 
370 female literates out of 52,144 males and 52,291 females. 

443. The remaining statistics I must reluctantly leave to be 
compiled from the answers to my questionnaire by the proposed 
committee or by the Education Department if no such committee 
is appointed. Generally speaking, however, they show how far 
aboriginal education has lagged behind; there is only a handful 
of aboriginal teachers, and the schools are few and far between 
in comparison to the schools in the open country. There is in 
many parts of the province a demand for some sort of educa- 
tion amongst the aboriginals, but either District Councils do 
nothing to meet it, or where they meet it at all, open only a few 
more ordinary primary schools of the plains type with/ a Brahman 
or other Hindu master completely ignorant of aboriginal life to 
teach aboriginal children who start with no knowledge of Hindi 
or Marathi, and the result is the rapid death of the aboriginals’ 
ambition for education. This is strikingly illustrated in Betul 
District where in recent years an attempt was made to organise 
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/in aboriginal education drive, with dozens of new schools and 
in many areas, compulsion, and the net result has been increased 
Good hostility to the schools. At one Vidya Mandir which 
1 visited in Bhamsdchi I'nhsil not a boy could speak Hindi; Gondi 
was the mother-tongue of most of the pupils, but there were 
also few who spoke Korku. J he guru of the school was con* 
scicnttous enough, but could make no progress until he had 
set himself to learn Gondi. To the suggestion that aboriginals 
might like their children taught in Gondi, many districts have 
replied saying that on the contrary the aboriginals think the 
main use of sending their children to schools is that they will 
learn the bazar language, i.c., Hindi or Marathi, in which they 
must deal with the moneylender, the shopkeeper, the patwari 
and the petty official. That is undoubtedly true, but if you ques- 
tion the aboriginal who has given this answer more closely, 
especially if you make some use of his own language, you will 
soon see how his face lights up at. flic sound of his own language 
and how he welcomes the suggestion that the teachers who are 
to teach liis children the bazar language should be able to give 
them their first lessons in their own language and how much also 
lie relishes the idea of children continuing thereafter to prac- 
tise their own songs and keep in touch with their own tribal 
folklore and history in their own language. The idea is regular- 
ly put about . that, because Gondi and Korku* are not written 
languages, it is not possible to provide text books in those lan- 
guages. This of course is a fallacy. There arc at least four good 
grammars of Gondi on the market, including a Gondi-Hindi 
grammar and dictionary, and there is at least one English-Korku 
grammar as well as a number of vocabularies of both Gondi and 
Korku. Nothing has been done about the Kolami language, but 
the Kolami tribe is comparatively small, and bilingual, and it will 
be a long time before any question of educational work in 
Kolarni arises. What is fundamentally wrong with the present 
education is the complete divorce of feeling between the teachers 
and taught. I have given in the last chapter a typical example 
of a town-bred Marathi-speaking teacher sent to run a Vidya 
Mandir in - Maria village in a Chanda zamindari. Many simi- 
lar examples can be quoted. Apart from the fact that 
the teachers are alien, they feel themselves to be alien 
in unfamiliar, unhealthy and uncongenial surroundings, and 


•The Shah Committee on the Reorganisation of Frimsrv Education in Bihar 
has recognised the necessity of partial recognition of tribal languages in' paragraph 
1 1 4 of its report, which is reproduced below : — 

"There is, however, an exception necessary to the general principle we have 
laid down. In Chota Nagpur and Santal Parganas, where the aboriginal tribes 
constitute a large proportion of the population, Hindustani is not the mother- 
tongue of those people. The Mundas, the Ornons, the Santals all use one or the 
other of their own dialects, which, in the present state of local, sentiment, they 
would like to exalt as independent languages. We have no desire to slight anv 
of these speeches. But we pro afraid that these languages are not sufficiently 
developed to serve as the media of instruction throughout the whole course of 
Basic Schools. We. therefore, recommend that in the first year, in any case, all 
oral teaching should be given through the mother-tongue of the pupils ; and that 
even in the later stages of the school course, it should be permissible for teachers 
to give oral explanations in the mother-tongue of the child wherever, feasible, and 
children’s books may he made available in these languages. Subject to these 
remarks, Hindustani should be used as the medium of instruction.” 
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do their best to secure transfer to some place where 
they will feel more at home. Until this divorce between the 
teachers and the pupils whom they are to teach can be removed, 
it would be better to go slow over expansion of schools in back- 
ward areas. The divorce in my opinion can only be removed 
by securing that teachers in aboriginal areas belong to aboriginal 
communities, understand the tribal language or, where this is 
no longer spoken, the local dialect of Hindi, and, after spend- 
ing their own childhood in a- similar environment, receive spe- 
cial training in a special training school for aboriginal teachers. 
Such a training school should not be in a town, but in or near 
an aboriginal village in typically aboriginal country with adequate 
numbers of Gondi and Korku speaking children available for 
practising classes in these two languages. With this I should 
like to see a start made as early as possible. The. optimum area 
for such a school seems to me to he the Bhainsdehi Tahsil, which 
has many villages with large numbers of children whose mother- 
tongues are Gondi and Korku and is convenient also for the 
training of Korku teachers for the Melghat. A preliminary selec- 
tion of a site was made at Sawalmendha on the Betul-EUichpur 
road, but a malarial survey has shown that it is highly malarious 
and that malarial control will not be easy, though by no means 
insuperable. For providing a nucleus of aboriginal youths suit- 
able for training in an aboriginal normal school two residential 
aboriginal middle schools are needed in the near future, and the 
sites suggested by Dr. Hunter at Ghatang on the Ellichpur-Chi- 
kalda road in the Melghat and at Chicholadhana near Jhallar on 
the Betul-EUichpur road seem to be admirable. At none of 
these three institutions would I build brick and mortar build- 
ings, but rather settlements on the lines of improved village 
houses so that the institutions may in themselves teach pupils 
already familiar with village house-building what can be done 
with the use of the same materials and methods to improve ven- 
tilation, drainage and cleanliness. The. most expensive part of 
the institution should in my view be the anti-malarial measures 
both recurring and non-recurring; the more that can be left to 
recurring measures, the better, as one of the chief things that the 
pupils should learn and be 'able to pass on in the villages where 
they become teachers is simple methods of malarial control. 

444. What are the teachers to teach? We have before decid- 
ing this question to clarify our ideas. Mr. Elwin, whose ideas 
in this matter run closely parallel to mine — in fact our ideas have 
developed by interchange, of discussion and correspondence — has 
put the matter succinctly in the following note which he gave me 
in reply to my questionnaire; he expressed similar ideas in his 
recent essay Loss of Ncr'ec and in an article on aboriginal educa- 
tion which he wrote for a recent number of Rural India. I have 
reproduced the note with paragraphs numbered serially in con- 
tinuation of the ^paragraphs written by me, to facilitate reference 
and to emphasize that I adopt Mr. Elwin's views. 

445. "The Aims of Education . — I suggest that the aims 
of aboriginal education should be three — 

fa) to conserve and develop aboriginal culture, religion 
and tribal institutions: 
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(6) 80 to equip the aboriginal that he .will be able not only 
to defend himself against those elements of civilisa- 
tion that threaten to destroy or degrade him, but 
also to take his place in this rapidly changing world 
and make his contribution to it; and 

(c) to improve his economic condition. 

"The Present Situation .— With no desire to condemn 
or criticise the work of those who for generations have attempted 
to bring education to the tribesmen, it will clarify our thought 
if we examine existing' conditions in the light of the above aims. 
After nearly ten years’ experience in the jungles and hills of the 
Central Provinces, I have come to the conclusion that the pre- 
sent system suffers from the following drawbacks: — 

(1) It is destructive _of primitive life and culture. The schools 
are normally situated in non-aboriginal centres near police-sta- 
tions or markets and the aboriginal children grow up with those 
who regajd them and their institutions with the greatest scorn. 
Even where this is not so, the teachers are usually urban-minded, 
regard themselves and their culture as infinitely superior to the 
‘savages’ among whom they have to live and either ignore or 
condemn their institutions. Hindu, Mussalman and Christian, 
but not aboriginal, festivals are marked by school holidays. 
The children learn to sing and pray to alien gods, but never to the 
old gods of the soil to whose worship they are deeply attached. 
They study the lives of Indian Liberals or English Viceroys, 

• but hear nothing about their own heroes or leaders. How many 
school-boys could recite the beautiful legend of Rai Linga or 
say how manj r Gond Rajas there were in India? They are taught 
in a foreign language, and with the destruction of their own 
tongues a whole world of poetry and legend disappears. The 
aesthetic effect of education is wholly disastrous. How. beautiful 
is a Gond or Baiga boy with his long curly hair, his bright- 
coloured necklaces, the feathers in his hair ! But the school- 
master cuts his hair, laughs at the necklaces and throws away 
the feathers; a small round black cap replaces, the becoming 
turban, and soon filthy khaki shorts and a dirty' little coat cover 
‘the eternally dressed nakedness of the brown skin !’ 

I have recently seen this process very vividly among the 
Murias. Muria youth is highly organised in the go tul system ; 
which is an elaborate scheme of co-education and training in 
social duties; the gotul is the home of tribal religion and tradi- 
tion. The Muria boys are delightful to look at, with their 
• masses of beads, their ear-rings and headbands, the flowers and 
feathers, carved combs and decorated pins in their hair. In half 
a dozen villages I have seen splendid boys- who have been for a 
year or two to school : all the charm and romance has been strip- 
ped from them ; they retain their membership of the gotul, but 
they are too superior to join in the dances and admirable games : 
their, dress and their mentality make them incongruous and alien 
in their own homes. Education generally makes an aboriginal 
boy a stranger in his own home. 

(2) Perhaps .the most harmful result of education is its effect 
on singing and dancing. Many boys,, once they .can read and 
write, think themselves superior to tribal recreations. In their 
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place they adopt the harmful amusements, of the towns. Gambling 
takes the place of dancing; the obscenities of Holi replace the 
* beautiful and innocent Karma; 1 have seen men and women who 
would scorn the delightful melodics of the Dadaria songs as below 
them indulge in tanwshus in which they imitate the whole pro- 
cess of birth from copulation to parturition. 

(3) At the same time, the schools all too. often introduce into 
tribal areas that arc innocent of them social, customs that are 
universally admitted to be bad. The aboriginals have little 
belief in untouchabilitv, they do not keep their women in purdha, 
they freely allow widow-remarriage, they have a general tradi- 
tion of adult marriage. Hut in villages where there has been a 
school, the example of the teacher (who usually practises all these 
things) generally results in the degradation of untouchables and 
a lower position of women. The introduction, of child-marriage 
into tribal areas is particularly pernicious and is one of the rea- 
sons for the light hold of the marriage tie in semi-civilised areas. 
The sending of large numbers of trained but "unreformed” tea- 
chers has had a disastrous effect. 

(4) A number of minor points may he noted. Smart build- 
ings which cam a good mark from the Inspector are alien to 
the children, as also are the norma! sites. Examinations impose 
a quite unnecessary strain on tribal children, and result in the 
cramming of a minimum of largely useless knowledge at the 
expense of character-development. Allowance is not made for 
the habitual irregularity of aboriginal children or for the nomad 
habits of their families. I know a little girl of ten who has 
already been to four different schools. Crafts adapted to jungle 
needs are not taught. 

(5) Punishments have a very bad effect on aboriginal children, 
corporal punishment especially. The. educated aboriginal has a 
tendency to obsequiousness and servility and this should be 
checked at all costs. I have seen boys with great red weals on 
their bodies as a result of furious beatings by . teachers; in one 
recent case the teacher took a Gond boy into his room, stripped 
him naked and, taking a knife, said he was going to castrate him 
as punishment for irregular attendance. Wild with terror the 
boy managed to escape and hid for two days without food or 
bedding in the jungle. Another master beat a boy so violently 
in the classroom that the unhappy child excreted, and the master 
forced him to lick the mess and then clean it before his mocking 
school-fellows. Students of Freud can imagine the effect on the 
boys’ after-lives of such incidents as these. 

447. ".-1 Programme for the Future . — The first necessity for 
any successful scheme of education among the aboriginals is the 
creation of a special department, the taking of its control out of 
the hands of District Councils and private bodies, and the assump- 
tion by Government of the delicate and difficult task of apply- 
ing scientific anthropological, principles to the situation. A spe- 
cial officer should be appointed, who might be an official or 
non-official, who would study the situation in the light of 
Mr. Grigson’s reports and adapt, education in all predominantly 
aboriginal areas to the new policy. Tf such an officer were to 
51 
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discuss with me >vhat might be done, I would put the following 
suggestions before him : — 

(a) That it is necessary if we would avoid the disasters 
that have overtaken the aboriginals of Australia, Africa and 
America, to proceed with the utmost caution. Any attempt at 
universal compulsory education will do far more harm than good. 
No school should be opened unless it can be run really well, 
with a" first-rate teacher and enough money to provide good 
equipment, books, buildings and material for crafts. A few really 
good schools will be far more useful than a lot of ‘cheap and 
nasty’ ones. 

( b ) My experience is that one boarding hostel is worth 
twenty day-schools. The hostels that the Bhumijan Seva Man- 
dal has run at Karanjia and Sunpuri have, in my opinion, been 
very _ successful in achieving what I regard as the real aims of 
aboriginal education. There is no comparison between our 
hostel boys and the boys at our day-schook or the neighbour- 
ing District Council schools. The development of character, 
physique, independence, originality and initiative is remarkable. 
In a hostel, where a team of masters can be stationed, experi- 
ments can be tried and aboriginal recreation in particular can be 
developed. I would like to see one such hostel in every abori- 
ginal district, and ultimately one in every tah'sil — but there should 
not, at least at present, be more than one in each tahsil. 

While aboriginal education generally should be the direct 
charge of Government, there is a decided advantage in having 
the hostels in charge of private bodies or others who will be 
living on the spot. The hostels are very expensive and private 
bodies might well contribute their quota; moreover it is not 
always easy to find trustworthy persons to administer the large 
quantities of food and clothing required at the scale of pay that 
would 5 be available. 

(c) Buildings 'should be in the Gond style, simple mud 
houses, and should be situated on hill-tops ( tikaro ) or on the 
banks of rivers. Once the principle is established that schools 
in aboriginal areas are not meant primarily for the children of 
officials and merchants, this should not be difficult. A river near- 
by is a great boon. 

(a) The general ideas and scheme of the “Wardha Basic 
Education” syllabus seem to me much the best for aboriginals, 
but it needs a good deal of adaptation. Unhappily I do not think 
that the aboriginals will ever take to .spinning and weaving. That 
is the prerogative of certain castes, and a Gond would be excom- 
municated for taking to it. It would need fifty years of educa- 
tion to break this down. It is. true that you could probably get 
boys at school to spin, but it is no use teaching something at 
school which is going to be useless in after-life. Furthermore, 
in many aboriginal areas cotton is not obtainable. 

The best craft for aboriginals is carpentry, but ironwork 
must not be added to it. No Gond, Baiga, Korku or Bastar 
tribe, for example, will have' anything to do with ironwork. 
Instead of ironwork I would recommend two years of wood-carv- 
ing. It is a thousand pities that this ancient aboriginal craft has 
been allowed to die out. The people love carved doors and 
pillars for their houses (there is possibly something here to do 
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with totcmism). In Bastar I was very impressed with the elabo- 
rate carvings in many gotuls and houses, and I found a few 
carpenters who made an excellent living and could not deal with 
the demand. 

I would like to sec the Bastar niastii introduced everywhere 
in the Central Provinces. It is an excellent sleeping-mat, and its 
manufacture could easily he taught everywhere. 

Basket-work is useful, hut some tribes object to it. The 
making of fish-traps, however, might well be universal. Fish 
forms an invaluable addition to aboriginal diet, and some of the 
traps in use arc real works of art : to make them would be an 
admirable exercise of the hand and eye. 

Agriculture is a very difficult business for small boys, par- 
ticularly on the hard and rugged soils of the hills. Bari or 
garden cultivation seems to me a much more promising form of 
craft. Garden-produce would sell well, beans, radishes, beetroot 
— any kind of root-crop— or climbing vegetables would be in line 
with aboriginal psychology. Tomatoes have been a great success 
among the aboriginals of Chota Nagpur. The Gonds love fruit- 
trees; I have known them mourn as for a child when a cherished 
mango has died. Every school-boy ought to know how to raise 
an orchard of mangoes, plantains, guavas and papayas. 

A craft should he the basis of the curriculum, but it must 
he a craft that the aboriginals will be able to follow with advant- 
age in after years, and it must he related to rural and not urban 
life. Work in cardboard, the making of fretwork, photoframes 
and flower-vases, the weaving of decorated chicks are quite use- 
less in distant aboriginal areas. 

(c) A special scries of Readers should be produced for 
aboriginal schools by Government and should be made compul- 
sory. These Readers . should contain songs, riddles and stories 
in the various aboriginal languages. There should be accounts 
of the old Gond kingdoms, for example, and the modern Gond 
Rajas. Descriptions might well be given of tribes in other parts 
of India, such as the Nagas, the Oraons, the Marias. Tribal 
games and dances should be described and illustrated. There 
should be an attempt to make the local aboriginal boy realise 
that he is part of a great community of twenty million as well 
as a citizen of India. Some propaganda lessons should be in- 
cluded to prevent the spread of the bad social customs which 
I have already mentioned. The life of Mahatma Gandhi, em- 
phasizing his crusade against untouchabilitv, inferior status of 
women, and child-marriage, would be useful 

(.f) In all schools there should be simple teaching about 
sex. and the danger, prevention and cure of venereal disease. 
This might well be the task of Inspectors.. Many aboriginals do 
not bathe after sexual intercourse. If this one habit could be 
introduced, I believe it would make an amazing difference to 
the health of the tribes. 

is) Recreation is of great importance in an aboriginal 
school-. It is essential to teach people who have none of the 
ordinary means of enjoyment-ebooks, games, wireless,- cinema, 
etc., how to use their leisure. Attempts. by certain misguided 
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aboriginal lenders to stop dancing have led to an increase of 
immorality among their people, who arc driven to it by sheer 
boredom. 

In the western disl riels the suila dance is an admirable 
form of exercise for boys : it takes many forms, sometimes imitat- 
ing a sambhar hunt, sometimes a fisherman tying his net. In 
the eastern districts dmula fiata is more common, again good 
exercise. In liastar there is an amazing variety of dances : I have 
introduced some of them into Mandln where they have been 
adopted with enthusiasm. Schools could do good service by 
spreading the knowledge of different dances, drum rhythms, 
tunes and songs from place to place. 

There is a rich variety of aboriginal games, especially in 
liastar, and the best of these might well be collected into a small 
handbook and the knowledge of them spread abroad. Some of 
these like the Baiga root-game and the Muria earth-game are 
to do with agriculture : others illustrate hunting, honey-gather- 
ing, fishing; all arc intimately connected with the life of the 
tribes. 

In the Bhil Seva Mandal in the Pa neb Mahals. I saw 
excellent archery classes. Every school-boy should have nis bow 
and arrow or his pellet-bow and not be ashamed to carry it and 
be an expert in using it. This is good exercise, training hand 
and eye, and is an important means of restoring tribal self- 
respect. Archery has considerable sunival value. In Chota 
Nagpur I was greatly struck by the way all boys and men too 
carried their bows and arrows wherever they went. 

(/i) The Bihar Government has issued a number of books 
of songs and riddles in Oraon and other languages. The songs 
and music of Mandla, Balaghnt and Bilaspur are unparalleled — 
in my experience — for variety and beauty. They should be 
taught as a compulsory subject in ail aboriginal schools. 

(f) Mr. Grigson’s suggestion of forming school panchayats 
is one that has been in my mind ever since I visited A. S ; Neill's 
school in England. This is the real solution of school discipline 
and the cure of servility. The teachers should be eligible for 
election, and if they do not do their work properly or bully boys 
they will not get elected. The school ppnehayat should be 
given real powers, and should be a good training-ground for the 
use of the vote and the conduct of local affairs. 

"448. Conclusion .— The essence of my suggestion, therefore, 
is that schools should be fewer and better ; that they should be 
under the direct supervision of a Government expert; that only 
picked men should be sent as teachers into aboriginal areas ; that 
special text-books should be prepared; that a primary emphasis 
should be laid on craft which must be related to aboriginal life; 
that thought, recreation and organisation should be of an abori- 
ginal character. 

If this is to be done, a training school for teachers in abori- 
ginal areas should be opened at once and put in charge of the 
expert to whom I have just referred. Teachers from the ordinary 
training colleges tend to be urban-minded and to have a hearty 
contempt, for the aboriginal. . 



Fig. 22 



Figs. 22 & 23. Baiga children at play 
Anvar Forest Milage, Baihar Tahsil. 
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The matter is very urgent, if schools of the existing type 
arc opened on a large scale and with rules of compulsion, the 
result will be disaster to the aboriginals, disaster comparable to 
that which has decimated similar peoples in the Pacific and 
elsewhere. Only by the application of scientific research, by the 
utmost caution,* bv' centralised control, can this unhappy result 
lie avoided.” 

449. 1 am almost in entire agreement with this note of 
Mr. Elwin and consider that the practical steps to give effect 
to it might well form part of the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee which 1 have already proposed in this Chapter. 1 should 
particularly emphasise the desirability of craft-teaching jn abori- 
ginal schools bearing some relation to the conditions in which 
the pupils will live after their school days have finished. Spin- 
ning and weaving arc admirable crafts for areas where the raw 
material is so readily available that it seems natural for the 
villagers to spin and weave all their lives; I have been greatly 
impressed during a recent month spent in walking in the Parbati 
and Bcas valleys of the Kulu sub-division of the Kangra district 
of the Punjab, ny seeing how almost every man used a tirna or 
tahli for spinning the wool of his sheep and goats, and in almost 
every house a loom where the householder weaves excellent 
woollen cloth and blankets for his own use or sale in the markets. 
But where there is no local raw material for spinning and weaving 
it seems to be waste of time and energy to make children learn 
these crafts. The crying need of aboriginal areas is proper 
agricultural teaching, especially the growth of fruit, vegetables 
and oil seeds in the highly manured bari or homestead surround- 
ing the aboriginal houses, and training in the making and re- 
pairing^ of simple tools, baskets, ropes, sleeping-mats and the 
like. Some replies have stated that the aboriginals themselves 
when consulted about curriculum have said that they did not 
want their children taught agriculture because they themselves 
would he able to teach them all that they would need to know 
about it. Their agriculture is so primitive and so much in need 
of improved methods that no attention should be paid to views 
of that kind. 1 stress also the value of keeping in aboriginal 
schools cattle, domestic* animals, poultry and pets. We must 
get away from the Idea that there is any degradation in rearing 
of poultry and. even in the keeping of pigs; the village pig, if 
treated as he is treated in the slums of the unclean castes in 
plains villages, is a necessary scavenger, nevertheless a filthy 
scavenger; the pig as kept in a decent pigsty and stall-fed in the 
manner prevalent in Hill Maria villages is a totally different 
proposition. The evil that can he done to the physique of future 
generations of aboriginals hv Hindu schoolmasters and others 
turning them away from the traditional non-vegetarian elements 
of their diet cannot be over-stressed. If moreover we are to 
improve the economic status of the aboriginal, we must encourage 
him to follow such pursuits as poultry-keeping, growing fruit and 
vegetables and bee-keeping; again to refer to the Kulu tract, almost 


•Apart from the economic and educational value of this, it should be a useful 
way of teaching hatred of cruelty to animals, including overloading of carts and 
antiquated methods of. castration. ' 
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cyery house in the average Kulu village has three or four bee- 
hives built j info its walls. Here again comes in the wisdom of 
*VLr, XL I win s view that schools should be fewer and better* we 
cannot expect for many years to be able to provide many schools 
of this practicable type until there has been a great expansion in 
the number of teachers available and the aboriginals have learnt 
to appreciate the new type of schools. 

. 450. I have already mentioned the desirability of introduc- 

Gondi n n d Korku are still spoken by the 
majority of aboriginals, the use of these languages as the medium 
of instruction for the earliest classes in the first place and there* 
after for poetry and songs, ultimately also for reading and com- 
position as more material is collected and teachers begin to 
acquire familiarity with these languages. So long as Devanagari 
remains the script in use for Hindi and Marathi in the schools of 
the province, it would be best to use it also for Gondi and 
Korku, though some slight changes in vowel signs, etc., may 
prove necessary for proper representation of Gondi and Korku 
sounds, as has been necessary for the writing of some tribal 
languages and dialects elsewhere in India. Above all I would 
emphasise the necessity of aboriginal children singing their own 
songs, dancing their own dances and playing their own tribal 
games in preference to importations from the village schools of 
the plains. I draw attention here once again to what I have 
written on the subj'cct in paragraph 101 of my Mandla Notes 
and paragraphs 57 — 67 of my Balaglial Report. Active steps 
are necessary to stop the stupid propaganda of the so-called 
Raj-Gond' movement in Mandla District against all dancing in 
general and the karma dance in particular. The artificiality of 
this is shown by the following instance given in the reply of the 
Mandla Catholic Fathers. At one village in Niwas Tahsil where 
the Raj-Gond movement had taught that all dancing should be 
regarded as improper, the master of the Mission School was 
ordered to introduce the saila dance. One of the priests visited 
the' school shortly afterwards, and the hoys asked to be allowed 
to dance this dance. Though the Raj-Gond malguzar, who was 
supposed to object to all dancing under the influence of the 
movement, was present, lie showed obvious enjoyment of the 
dance and soon started advising the boys how to lift t heir fee t. 
That was in a village where all dancing had been stopped under 
the influence of the movement, though even there some of the 
villagers used to slip off to dance in “unreformed” villages. 
Father Van Dorst explained later to the school committee why 
dancing had been introduced and the members all agreed that 
it had been a good thing, though they maintained their objec- 
tion to the karma dance. Elsewhere however even this is kept 
going; it is .by far the best of the aboriginal dances in most of 
the province and Has been the inspiration of much of the best 
aboriginal poetry. Though Father Van Heertum mentions the 
frequent dancing of karma accompanied by obscene songs and 
night-long drinking as a cause of sexual excitement and immora- 
lity, the Fathers have stated that none of them are opposed to the 
karma song or dance, but only . to the obscenities which have 
degraded them in some areas. They themselves favour, the 
collection and publication' of the best karma songs and the intro- 
duction of karma songs and dances in schools after this --has been 
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done. The degradation mentioned is typical of the gradual 
deterioration of tribal morals which follows when aboriginals 
under the influence of outside contacts first begin to be ashamed 
of their own traditional customs, as mentioned by Mr. Elvvin in 
paragraph 446. No one can however get under the skin of 
aboriginal life and thought unless he can learn to appreciate the 
delight taken by the aboriginal in his traditional songs, dances and 
games, without which he soon sinks into the drab and dull 
depression of the menial castes of plains villages. You can hear 
the older aboriginals in areas where culture-contact has been 
most acute lamenting the abandonment of tribal art and law by 
the younger generation. On the Kauras plateau of Nagpur Dis- 
trict in 1933 I found many Gond villages which had let their 
mcghnath poles and other signs of their old festivals fall into 
decay because they feared the ridicule of the Hindu employers 
and neighbours ; when I persuaded a malguzar to give them fresh 
timber to re-erect these, the enthusiasm with which the old 
festival was again celebrated was a joy to see. Father Fuchs has 
noted of the Bhils in Nimar that they now seem to have no 
special games, songs, tales, dances or tribal law which play any 
important role in their life; the elder men often complain of 
this loss of the original tribal traditions, which could be revived 
by importing from the aboriginal Bhils of the Holkar State men 
who have preserved the old Bhil culture and dancing if the 
modern hinduised Bhil of Nimar did not affect to despise the 
true Bhil as an illiterate jungly. 

451. Finally I must emphasise again as strongly as possible 
that the education of the aboriginal, as also of the quasi- 
aboriginal living amongst the aboriginals under the same condi- 
tions of life, is an extremely difficult matter in which any false 
start may cause untold harm. It cannot safely be left to individual 
District Councils or Local Boards, whose income makes it im- 
possible for them to undertake expensive experiments and 
investigations or train a special staff. There is of course a large 
school of thought throughout India which considers that primary 
education of all kinds should cease to be the responsibility of 
local bodies and should be directly controlled by the Provincial 
Governments, and I personally incline to that view : but it is 
necessary to emphasise the importance of at least adopting this 
policy for the education of backward tribal communities. They 
are as yet quite unripe for compulsion and any attempt to compel 
them to send their children to schools will defeat its own object. 
The school holidays should be regulated by the dates of tribal 
sowing, harvesting and fruit-gathering operations and by the 
tribal festival rather than the Hindu festivals ; the weekly’ holi- 
days should not be on Sundays, but on the day of the chief local 
bazar. If it be necessary still to import teachers from the plains, 
their objections to living in kala paiti should be met by closing 
the school during the worst monsoon months and allowing them 
leave of absence with pay to visit their homes. Most of these 
points will be found emphasised in what I have written elsewhere 
or in the material which has been left on record in the answers 
to the questionnaire. Of all things that have been said in this 
Chapter, however, the most important is that aboriginal educa- 
tion must be the direct responsibility. of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and no longer left to local bodies. 


& ' 




CHAPTER XV."— MISCELLANEOUS AND CONCLUSION 

. “Still more unfortunate is it, peihaps, that many of the smaller tribes all over 
India who arc most in need of protection and least able to stand on their own feet 
are,' otvihfc to their geographic and social envitonment, deprived even of that 
measure of protection which is afforded by partial exclusion from the reformed 
constitution. For it is not beyond the power of India’s primitive tribes, if proper- 
ly treated, to stand on their own. feet, control their own affairs, and contribute 
their own quota of original and individual genius to the national life of India.” 

— J. H. Hutton, Primitive Tribes, in Modern India and the I Vest, page 444. 

452. Before I record my general conclusions as to the future 
of the aboriginals, there are certain miscellaneous administrative 
matters to be mentioned. The first point is that the many 
recommendations in the previous Chapters presuppose an active 
policy for the Deputy Commissioners and officers of other depart- 
ments in the backward areas. Anyone who made enquiries such 
as this would be forced to the view that Government knows little 
about its aboriginal subjects, has never formulated a consistent 
policy directed towards their betterment, and has done very 
little with this specific object in view, although much of the 
general steps taken in the past, to use the time-honoured phrase, 
for the material and moral progress of the peoples of India, 
has not been without its benefit for the primitive substrata even 
though not conceived in their specific interest or made sufficiently 
elastic to permit of modification in their interest. In case anyone 
should consider that my statement is too sweeping I print as 
Appendix R to this Report a note sent, by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in June 1938, to the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy, the Editor of Man in India, “indicating the measures taken 
in the various departments of this Government for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of aborigines in the Province”. If this is 
all that Government can claim jby way of specific measures under- 
taken on behalf of . the aboriginals the record is not one to be 
proud of. 

453. The lack of touch between the aboriginal and the Gov- 
ernment departments has been very marked. I endeavoured to 
elicit from the Deputy Commissioners suggestions as to methods 
of improving channels of communication between them and the 
Government, instancing especially the desirability of strengthen- 
ing the position of the village headman and the tribal institutions. 
The general -tenor of the replies is that save in a few localities 
detribalisation has gone too far for a revival of the headman 
system where it has died out and the village muqaddam is only 
the badly-paid hireling of the zamindar or the alien malguzar , 
Furthermore it is contended that in these days individualism 
has progressed so far that the average villager is too intent upon 
his own rights to be very amenable to the influence of the head- 
men and the elders. To my mind this overstates the case, as 
anyone would admit who had attended the large gatherings of 
aboriginals who have come to me during my tours for this 
enquiry. Where a vigorous headman system survives, as in the 
Chanda and Drug zamindaris and in parts of South Raipur and 
the Bilaspur zamindaris, district officers must endeavour to keep 
in close contact with the village headman and the sethia or cor- 
responding headman of a group of villages; But I agree that 
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there are wide areas such as most of Mandia District and the open 
khalsa aboriginal tracts of Nimar, Betul, Chhindwara and Bala- 
ghat Districts where the only hope of effective contact with abori- 
ginals through their own representatives lies in the gradual build- 
ing up of panchayats and union boards and local bodies elected 
by the members of the panchayats on the system advocated in 
Chapter XIII. Meanwhile, as pointed out by several Deputy 
Commissioners, the essential is adequate touring, well spaced in 
time and area, in the backward tracts. Spacing in area is par- 
ticularly important. Several Deputy Commissioners have men- 
tioned the almost ineradicable tendency of the local officers of 
nation-building departments to stick to metalled roads ; I have 
myself in this enquiry analysed in some districts the tours during 
the preceding year of agricultural assistants, sub-assistant health 
officers and even Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars, and fully con- 
firm this criticism. The touring must be done by officers who 
are not transferred before they have time to apply in any mea- 
sures of administrative reform the lessons that they have learnt 
from their tours. One officer must be able to control and direct 
the touring of the officers of all Departments within the district. 
That officer must be the Deputy Commissioner. Circulars nos. 
15 and 16 of Part II of the Book Circulars of the Government of 
the Central Provinces state clearly the position of the Deputy 
Commissioner as the representative of Government in his dis- 
trict and the duty of alL officers of Government to take part 
in the political education of the people, emphasising that 
district officers and their assistants should be in the closest pos- 
sible touch with the people of their charges and encourage local 
rallies or meetings of people at halting places in the course of 
their tours : the Circulars, however, do not sufficiently clarify 
the position of the Deputy Commissioner as the officer to co- 
ordinate and control the work of all departments, particularly 
nation-building departments, in his district. Moreover a natural 
development of a cabinet system of Government is that officers 
of each department tend to look to their Minister and depart- 
mental heads in Nagpur rather than to the head of the district. 

454. Continuity of office is desirable in all districts in all 
departments of Government, but especially in the posts of Deputy 
Commissioner, Sub-divisional Officer and Tahsildar in backward 
aieas. I collected figures of the average tenure in recent years 
of officers in charge of Partially Excluded Areas for the years 1925 
to 1940, and the results are reproduced as Appendix S of this 
Report. In my view the minimum period of which an officer 
should hold charge of a backward area, if he is to be able to 
achieve anything for the people committed to his charge, is 
three years. The figures show that between 1925 and 1940 there 
is not a single district containing Partially Excluded. Areas where 
the average tenure even of those few Deputy Commissioners who 
have held charge for more than one year has exceeded two years 
and eight months.. In Chanda, Balaghat and Drug Districts the 
average tenures of Deputy Commissioners who have held charge 
for one year or more, including broken periods within five years 
of each other, have been one year ten months and 21 days, one 
year nine months and 20 days and one year nine months a>-~k.ten 
days, respectively. The average tenure of all, includin. ' . -ty 
52 /' ' 
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Commissioners who have held charge for less than one year, has 
been, appallingly low in all the districts, the lowest being five 
months and 24 days in BetuI, eight months and 11 days in Chanda, 
eight months and 18 days in Chhindwnra and eight months and 
21 days in Balaghat. Transfers of Sub-divisional Officers have 
not been quite so bad, except in the important Ellichpur Sub- 
division, usually regarded as a valuable training ground for junior 
officers of the Indian Civil .Service. The average tenure of this 
post between 1925 and 1940 has been only seven months and 
2l days : only four officers have held charge for more than a year, 
and their average tenure was one year ten months and six days; 
no fewer than 14 Sub-divisional Officers of Ellichpur held charge 
for less than a year, their average tenure being six months and 
14 days. The average tenure also of Tahsildars and Naib-Tahgil- 
dars has in several districts been very low. The figures in general 
seem to indicate that the cadres arc not sufficiently big to permit 
of leave vacancies being filled without unnecessary dislocation of 
postings in other districts, as well, perhaps, as an insufficiently 
strict attitude towards leave applications. So far as officers of 
the Imperial Services are concerned, I have seldom seen junior 
officers reluctant to serve in the backward districts, with their 
many attractions for the sportsman. There are difficulties, how- 
ever, in securing contented service from members of the Prov- 
incial and the Subordinate Services in the backward areas to 
which they are liable to be posted. The indications are that 
Government should be more generous in the provision of bad 
climate allowances and in allowing officers to recess at more 
healthy places each year, or even conceding to them a vacation 
under conditions similar to those enjoyed by the officers of the 
Judicial Department. More money also should be spent on anti- 
malarial work at district, sub-divisional and tahsil headquarters 
and on provision of amenities, <?.£., by grants to social clubs 
at small tahsrl headquarters ; the easiest way of accomplishing the 
latter object would be to give discretionary^ grants to Commis- 
sioners for this purpose. A corollary of this is the absolute, 
necessity, which I have stressed before, of abandoning and finally 
prohibiting the lingering practice of posting Government servants 
to backward areas as a punishment or for inefficiency. 

455. The holding of rallies of aboriginals at different centres 
during the year would be of immense value. In Bastar State an 
excellent institution was the annual tribal darbar at Dasehra, 
when the headman of each pargana with some of his village head- 
men and elders attended to present the traditional symbolic offer- 
ings* of each pargana to the Ruler, to state their grievances, which 
were answered in the darbar by the Ruler or his Diwan, and to 
hear from the latter a speech on the State's. administrative mea- 
sures and policy. The informal gatherings suggested in Book 
Circular 11-16 and already mentioned, even if they have become 
somewhat out of date for the advanced villages of the plains (as 
is often alleged, not altogether truly), are . admirable for the 
backward areas. Touring in the Chanda zamindaris in December 
1940., I was able to have gatherings of this kind at each camp, 
which were everywhere greatly welcomed and appreciated by 
the "headmen and elders, and were of great value to my enquiries. 
In aboriginal tracts an element of formality is perhaps desirable 
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in the sense that regular invitations should go out, not in the 
sense that any pomp or ceremony should be observed : on the 
contrary, they should be accompanied by a public feast and if 
possible by games, on the lines of the Maria-Muria sports in 
Bastar State or of the Korku sports that used to be held annually 
by the Divisional Forest Officer at Chikalda. The aboriginal is 
by nature a cheerful individual and arrangements for his meet- 
ings. with the representatives of Government should recognise 
this characteristic. 

456. If closer touch is to be maintained with the aboriginal, 
there must be definite encouragement to officers to learn the 
two main aboriginal languages, Gondi and Korku. Those who 
at present can talk Gondi could be counted on the figures of two 
hands; those who can talk Korku are even fewer: in both cases 
I exclude the lowest ranks of the police, forest guards and tahsil 
peons, among whom are many whose mother-tongue is Gondi 
or Korku or who have found that they must pick up at least a 
smattering of one of the two in order to discharge their duties. 
The wise words of Mr. C. G. Chenevix Trench^ C.I.E., in the 
introduction to Volume I- of his Grammar of Gondi remain as 
true now as when written 23 years ago : — 

"It is true that every Gond, as far as I am aware, can 
speak Hindi, or Marathi, and many of them both. But 
allow him to transact business of whatever kind, from 
a tiger-beat to a revenue case, in his own tongue, and 
he will at once show, not at a disadvantage as struggling 
to express himself in what he calls, pathetic and pregnant 
term ! ‘Mahajani Parsi’, but at his best. He becomes con- 
fidential. communicative, more truthful and more open to 
reason. ^ To work or play, for him or with him, is a pleasure. 
Even his frequent lapses rather amuse than irritate. 

Hindus resident in Betul district have grasped this prin- 
ciple most thoroughly. Thousands of them, from wealthy 
moneylenders to humble Kotwars, are fluent speakers of 
Gondi. As a Teli owner of a large estate put it, Tt pays me 
to know their language.’ District officers, for higher reasons 
than the Teli’s, will find that it will pay them too.” 

I advocate strongly encouragement to officers of the services 
to learn Gondi and Korku by a reward for passing a proficiency 
test. Human nature is human nature, and once a man is relieved 
of the burden of those examinations which it is compulsory for 
him to pass he is naturally averse from undergoing the mental 
effort involved in acquiring a new language in early middle age, 
still more so from facing an examination in it, without the 
ircentive of a reward such as has long been available for those 
who pass graded tests in the advanced stages of the literary lan- 
gjages of India. At the outset it will be difficult to arrange tests 
in Gondi and Korku; but if, as recommended in the preceding 
chapter, these languages are recognised and used for teaching 
by the Education Department, there will soon be available many 
persons qualified, at least, under the supervision of higher officers 
and with the help of an intelligent aboriginal or two, to test 
candidates in Gondi or Korku conversation. 
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457. T*he question- of contacts and touring naturally brings 
up that of improved communications. But it must at once be 
observed that metalled roads arc not a necessity for the village- 
to-village off-the-beaten-track touring of district officers which is 
so essential. if true contact is to be maintained between the Gov- 
ernment officer and the aboriginal. There arc however several 
tracts in the backward areas where cart traffic has hardly develop- 
ed, or where tahsils and station-houses are cut off all through, 
the monsoon months from district headquarters^ or which are, 
in these days of high-pressure headquarters work, inaccessible to 
the departmental head or Commissioner unless he can reach 
them by car. The more that can be spent on improving village 
roads and. encouraging the use of carts, the better. As to metalled 
roads, bringing in their train the motor-bus and the exploiter, 
a balance has to be struck between reasonable protection (through 
continued isolation) of backward peoples not yet able to hold their 
own against ."civilisation”, administrative necessities (which 
include accessibility in order to protect the aboriginal from the 
exploiter who has already arrived and from the malguzar and 
petty official), and economic advancement, which requires that the 
aboriginal shall be able to have easier- access to markets for his 
field and forest, produce. On this point I would quote from a 
recent letter written to me by a distinguished ethnologist, Baron 
C. von Fiirer-Hnimcndorf, on certain proposed roads in the 
aboriginal tracts of the huge and undeveloped interior of the 
Adilabad district of Hyderabad State: — 

“As far as roads are concerned, my views differ slightly 
from those of most administrators. For it seems to me that 
roads are a danger if built before the aboriginals’ position is 
stabilized, and a certain degree of equilibrium, both social and 
economic, has been achieved. A map of this district which 
I am preparing with the various tribes marked in different 
colours will show at a glance that where roads run the abori- 
ginals have largely been displaced by other castes and their 
land has fallen to outsiders. Even the projected Asifabad- 
Kerimeri road has resulted in the acquisition of practically all 
the villages between Asifabad and Kerimeri by non-aboriginal 
pattadars, and the same thing has happened, along the Guru. 
hatnur-Utnur road. However the completion of the latter 
road would certainly be a good thing: the alienation of land 
along it . and around Utnur is already a fait accompli and 
the touring officers would profit from the improved com- 
munications; but to link Asifabad with Utnur would, mean 
to throw open the last tract still in the hands of aboriginals 
to the land-seeking Banias and Muslims of the plains who 
find ways and means of bye-passing all land alienation laws 
and regulations. The opening up of this aboriginal tract 
would render hitherto undesirable country desirable for plains 
settlers, and would result in the same unhappy conditions 
which prevail between the new Ourihntnur-Utnur and the 
Nirmal-Adilnbad roads, where the. Gonds are struggling 
-against overwhelming odds for. their verv existence. > That 
. even without good communications the aboriginals do them- 
selves come even over great distances to any place where they 
hope for a sympathetic hearing is shown by the streams of 


people who come to us near Utnur from distant corners of 
other taluqs and the hundreds of Gonds who come recently 
at short notice to see the Collector and- before him the 
Director-General of Revenue in Utnur. The exploitation 
of aboriginals is indeed worst not in the least accessible parts, 
but in the immediate neighbourhood of such administrative 
centres as Utnur. Personally I would welcome much more 
enthusiastically the establishment of twenty schools in the. 
tract between- Asifabad and the Adilabad-Nirmal road than 
the completion of the road link.. For apart from the settl- 
ing of the land and forest questions education seems the 
most pressing need, if the Gonds are to be fortified against 
the impact of the more progressive population, and they 
themselves realize this so well that some of the wealthier 
Gond patels are keeping private tutors for their sons.” 

458. It may certainly be conceded that it would be prema- 
ture to open up to the outside world by all-weather roads the 
most backward tracts of the province in their present stage of 
educational and economic development. At the same time our 
aboriginals as a whole have been more exposed than those among 
whom Dr. Haimendorf has been and is working to contacts with 
the modern Indian world, and the time has come perhaps in 
their own interests to make the outer world more accessible to 
them and their villages more accessible to the protecting officials. 
The very backward areas not yet ready to be exposed to all that 
the all-weather road and the motor-bus bring in their train; 
these include the interior of Ahiri Zamindari and many other 
Chanda Zamindaris, the Bharia-Bhumia country in the Chhind- 
wara jagirs, the northern Satgarh Zamindaris of Bilaspur, parts 
of Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindari in South Raipur, and the Baiga 
areas on both sides of the Mandla-Bilaspur border. But else- 
where better communications are essential, and if the reforms 
advocated in this report are pushed through, there will be no 
undue danger of accelerating exploitation, since new road con- 
struction must inevitably wait till after the war, save where it is 
needed for defence or supply purposes. The road works that 
are first needed seem to me to be — 

Mandla District — 

(«) Full bridging of roads from Mandla to Niwas and 
Dindori and from Niwas to Shahpura, so as to make 
each tahsil headquarters accessible by direct road at 
all seasons; 

( b ) completion of the raising in class of the Seoni-Mandla 

road ; 

(c) raising to class I the Mandla-Bilaspur road, with a link 

from Motinala to Garhi in the Baihar tahsil of 
Balaghat ; 

Ghhindwara District — 

{d) raising to class II and fully bridging the new Taraia- 
Chhindi-Batkakhapa-Harrai road; 

( e ) a road from Tamia to Jamai ; 
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Bctul District — 

0) completion ns a class I road of the Betul-Chicholi- 
Hnrdn road; 

(.if) linking by a maintained forest road of Bhainsdchi with 
the new Ghatang-Kukru forest road; 

Chanda District — • 

(/j) raising the Chanda-Sironchn road .to class I fully 
bridged, so as to give all-weather road access to 
Allapilli, Ahiri and Sironeha ; 

(») bridging of Wainganga between Mtil and Garchiroli 
and of the Mul river, so «ts to make Garchiroli 
accessible in all seasons; 

(/) bridging the Garchiroli-Warsa road; 

Ik) fully bridging the Garchiroli-Muramgaon-Manpur- 
Kusumkasa road, so as to have a main route through 
the Chanda and Southern Drug Partially Excluded 
Areas ; 

Drug District — 

(/) extending the Gnndni-Nnwegaon road to Saletekri in 
Bnihar Tahsil; 

Raipur District — 

(»i) permanent crossing over the Mahanadi on the Great 
Eastern road; 

Bilaspur District — 

(>i) full bridging and raising in class of the Bilaspur- 
Katghora road; 

(o) raising in class of the Bilaspur-Mandla road; 

Balaghat District — 

(/>) a road from Saletekri to Baihar; 

( q ) a road between Baihar and Mandla via Chiraidongri ; 

and 

Amraoti District — 

(r) a forest road to Kntkumbh from the Ghatang-Kukru 

road. 

, / 

459. I have omitted expressly from the list various small 
local forest or Public Works Department roads, including 
some indicated in my previous reports, so as to concentrate on 
what are essential from the viewpoint of effective administration 
of the aboriginal areas. The roads and bridges advocated would 
also all have a high economic value, adding to forest income, 
carting wages and agricultural prices. Some of them, such as 
the Gnrchiroli-Kusumknsa and Tamia-Harrai roads and > the 
links between Baihar and Mandla Districts, would facilitate- 
changes in administrative boundaries suggested here or in other 
reports. This is a programme to be definitely, adopted but 
spread over a period of, it may be, 20 years. Taken thus 
gradually, the programme should neither strain provincial 
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nor expose the aboriginals too suddenly to new contacts 
he adoption of the educational and other measures 
d in this, report. 

Two further factors arise in considering how to secure 
intact between the official and the aboriginal. The first 
intinued dearth of aboriginals in Government service. 
, I believe, one Gond only in the provincial services, an 
isistant Commissioner, while a Gond Tahsildar and two 
Good Rangers or Deputy Rangers are probably the 
iriginals in the subordinate services. Perhaps the only 
al Revenue Inspector is the able and influential Korku 
: Inspector of Chikalda*. The number of aboriginal 
lards, patwaris, constables and excise peons is still a 
civ small proportion of the total. In all revenue offices 
1 in the Secretariat the number of Gond peons is reason- 
id,' they are often amongst the best peons in the office 
of their steadiness, faithfulness and willingness. In every 
■vhere I have served and in the Secretariat I have always 
l to have as one of my personal peons a pondi-speaking 
ad have always found them faithful, intelligent and 
king and an asset when on tour. There should be more 
al peons in the Agriculture Department. ' The -need of 
al excise peons for house-searches has been emphasized 
iraph 373 above, but they are necessary on other grounds 
i department whose operations so closely affect the 
als. Aboriginal houses are seldom searched in the in- 
on of other than excise crime, but the same considera- 
:s to some extent apply both to forest and police offences, 
lose two departments also so often come into contact 
: aboriginal that it is obvious that we must work for 
cruitment of aboriginal forest guards and constables. In 
ivernment should do all possible to encourage recruit- 
aboriginals jn all ranks in all departments because of 
:ssitv of making the general body of subordinate Govern- 
rvice less alien to the aboriginal, and in the wider interest 
ng the whole edifice pf Government less alien to him. 
k is of course an uphill task. As a stepping stone Gov- 
t has extended to the aboriginal the concession previous- 
cd to the scheduled castes of raising the age-limit for 
ito Government service to 30 years, but naturally cannot 
ic educational standards needed for gazetted and upper 
aate ranks. Much can be done by Deputy Commis- 
and the district representatives of other departments 
touch through the District Inspector of Schools with 
ar’s school output of aboriginal boys and giving them 
ice where they are suitable for any particular vacancy 
apid progress will be possible in future. only if the edu- 
i policy advocated in this report is implemented, but 
l take a long time. Complaints are of course made, as 
nple in Mandla District, on the lines of “save us from all 
s and foresters but above all from Gond patwaris or 
s,” and used as an argument against recruitment of 
lals at present. Such complaints are easily made, but 


; last two sentences are subject to correction, as I write in Hyderabad 
cady means of verifying what I have written. 
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• 162 . On this basN :i strong case could he made out for con. 
sidernhle brenkingup of large unwieldy tnhsils into smaller tnhsils 
or for posting Nnib-Tahsthlars at least for the open season to 
sub-tnhsilis suitably distributed over the tahsil. Against the 
breaking up of districts and tnhsils there are however strong argu- 
ments; an administrative unit which has lasted for SO years or 
more attaches to itself sentimental, political, economic and ad- 
ministrative ties and its disruption must cause dislocation and 
loss. Such breaking up involves also heavy outlay on new build- 
ings and new staff, and such expenditure is beyond the financial 
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means of the province. I therefore restrict the actual administra- 
tive changes proposed to a minimum. The first three are designed 
to improve and make more compact the administration of 
adjacent groups of Partially Excluded Areas. 


463. The Chanda District as at present constituted has a 
population of 759,695 and covers an area of 9,312 square miles of 
which no fewer than 4,013 square miles are Partially Excluded 
Areas with a population of 115,031. So much of the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s work comes from the non-aboriginal portions of the 
district that it is many years since he has been able probably to 
carry out the duty of periodic inspection of each of the zamindaris 
(all of which are Partially- Excluded) imposed upon him by Gene- 
ral Book Circular 11-20. On the contrary the adjacent Wardha 
District covers only 2,434 square miles with a population of 
516,266, and but for the fact that it has in recent years been almost 
the centre of Indian politics the Deputy Commissioner’s work has 
been light; when I visited the district in August 1940 as Additional 
Commissioner and in connection with this enquiry I came to the 
definite conclusion that the staff as a whole had only a medium 
day’s work. The advanced Warora Tahsil of Chanda (area 1,282 
square. miles and population 174,036), which has satisfactory road 
and rail communications, and trade, political and other affinities 
with Wardha, should therefore I suggest be transferred ta Wardha, 
increasing its area to 3,176 square miles and its population to 
690,352. As compensation the four Partially Excluded zamin- 
daris of Drug which were taken away from Chanda when the Drug 
District was constituted, should be re-transferred to Chanda. 
Their area is 880 square miles and population 82,202. The con- 
ditions under which these four zamindaris are held are the same 


as those of the Chanda zamindaris and different from those of the 
Drug zamindaris. The zamindars are closely related to the Chanda 
zamindars and their estates are far more akin in population and 
problems to Chanda than to Drug. A't a conference of the zamin- 
dars at Muramgaon on January 1st 1941, the suggestion was wel- 
comed. At the present moment Government is not really paying 
fully for the administration of the four zamindaris but getting the 
tahsil and magisterial work done at the expense of the Panabaras- 
Aundhi estates by utilising the services of the Manager of the 
estates (both of which are the property of one Zamindar who is 
a ward of the Court of Wards) as Honorary Tahsildar and Magis- 
trate. It is a fact that the Tahsildar of Balod has ample work to 
do without the burden of these Partially Excluded estates. This 
transfer would involve the shifting of tahsil headquarters from 
Garchiroli to Muramgaon. The klialsa of Garchiroli Tahsil co.uld 
either revert to Brahmapuri Tahsil or remain under a Naib-Tahsil- 
dar and an abbreviated staff on lines akin to a Bombay petha. 
By this change these administratively neglected zamindaris would 
t to ^ ave a centra l administrative . headquarters. The transfer 
Warora Tahsil to Wardha would give the Deputy Commissioner 
°f Chanda far more time to tour in all the zamindaris : for al- 
Jhough area °f his district would change only from 9,312 to 
square miles and the population fall only from. 759,695 to 
he. would lose the most litigious part of his district. 
Uru g District would be left with an area of 3,836 square miles, and 
a Population of 735,722. 

53 
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464. The second change is the transfer of Baihar Tahsil to 
Mandla District. I have already alluded to this possibility in para- 
graphs 160 — 163 of my JJalaghai Report. When Baihar is a Par- 
tially Excluded Area and immediately adjoins the completely 
Partially Excluded District of < Mandla there are distinct advant- 
ages in having them included in one district. The Balaghat Dis- 
trict was after all constituted by taking in parts of Seoni, Mandla 
and Bhandara, and the chief reason for making it a district was the 
colonization of Baihar : that work has been accomplished. It is 
a small and lightly worked district and almost the sole justification 
for retaining it as a district is the manganese mines, the lessees of 
which could however deal without much difficulty with a Deputy 
Commissioner at Seoni, Mandla or Bhandara. The united 
Mandla-Baihar district would have an area of 6,613 square miles 
and a population of 544,858. The Seoni District should be re- 
constituted, and should have added to it Waraseoni and Bala- 
ghat Tahsils; it would thus have an area of 5,217 square miles and 
a population of 856,242. This would have the further advantage 
of splitting up the now unwieldy Chhindwara district and of mak- 
ing possible more intensive administration of Chhindwara and 
Seoni with their 37.2 aboriginal percentage. There could be a 
resident Sub-divisional Officer at Balaghat. It would be neces- 
sary to give Baihar direct road communication with Mandla. 
This can be easily done both via Garhi to Motinala and via Muki 
and Rasmiri to Chiraidongri on the Public Works Department 
road and Bengal-Nagpur Railway narrow gauge line from Seoni 
to Mandla*. Seoni of course has all the essential district build- 
ings and the sole expenditure, apart from the actual cost of 
moving records and staff would be spent on the improvement of 
road communications between Mandla and Baihar, which is 
necessary whether the administrative changes recommended are 
effected or not. 

465. The third administrative change suggested is that all 
the Partially Excluded zamindaris of Bilaspur should be included 
in Katghora Tahsil. This would, it is true, increase the tahsil area 
from 2,553 to 3,623 square miles and population from 214,718 to 
334,489, but this would still leave the headquarters tahsil of 
Bilaspur with 1,135 square miles and a population of 325,267 ; an 
extra Naib-Tahsildar would be needed for Katghora and could 
probably be spared from Bilaspur Tahsil. The administrative 
advantages of this change are obvious and it would fit in with the 
scheme of an Independent Local Board for the Partially Excluded 
zamindaris ; the fact that there already is a Local Board for these 
zamindaris is a partial admission of the case for this change. It 
would make desirable direct road communication from Pendra 
Road to Katghora. No other expense is involved. 

466. For the remaining districts and generally as a means of 
meeting the difficulties arising through the size of administrative 
areas, certain steps should be taken. First of all, modern policy 
towards the aboriginal zamindars should be reversed instead 
of working towards the abolition of the zamindari system it should 
be frankly realised that over the vast areas of Chhattisgarh, 


•See paragraph 41 of my Balaghat Report and .paragraph 458 above. 
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Cotec Vd Vltag oVr far wealthier Stater, yet tome of he 
aboriginal Ruling Chiefs thus educated set an example to the 
Sdars bv their close and familiar contact with their .subjects 
and the time and energy derated by them to the admimstration 
c; their estates. At the other extreme could be found estates 
like Rangi Zamindari in Chanda where the people and the 
zamindnr alike are Maria, or the Bariam-Pagara jagir of Hoshang- 
sbad, where the Korku who form the majority of the ryots take 
3 pride in relationship to their Korku jagirdar. In paragraphs 
143 — 147 of this report the legal value of the aboriginal zamm- 
dsr as a safeguard against alienation of the land of the aboriginal 
tenant to a non-aboriginal has been explained. In paragraphs 
405-406 I have stated the case for the retention of the aboriginal 
zamindnr. The Government goal should be. once again to use the 
aboriginal zamindar, under stricter supervision than of old,, as 
honorary' magistrate, honorary tahsildar and even honorary civil 
judge, subject to his educational, moral and financial fitness, 
and should expect and encourage him to provide nation-building 
sen-ices. r.?.. human and veterinary' dispensaries and the like. 
This. would involve reconsideration of the unfortunate Central 
Provinces Revision of Land Revenue of Estates Act of 1939, a 
Congress party measure which enhanced the takoli paid by every 
estate in the province without any recalculation of the assets of 
the. estate. Government should, if necessary, legislate to impose 
duties on zamindars (provided that they retain the privilege of 
T? i{ considerably less.than 50 per cent oF their assets), to control 
uc ? t ‘9 n and training and to depose them or make another 
member of their family manager of the estate on their behalf if 
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takoli, the extent to which the Land Alienation Act is being 
observed, the work done by Government or the District Council 
in the zamindari, the condition and indebtedness of the ryots 
and the improvements carried out, needed and planned. There 
should be an annual report oh similar lines for Partially Excluded 
khalsa areas. 

• 

467. Besides utilising the zamindars >ve should widen the 
scope of police action in the backward areas by making cogniz- 
able certain offences which are particular grievances of the abori- 
ginals, namely, begar in all forms, illegal exaction of supplies 
and matmif, extortion in the recovery of debt, moneylending 
without a licence and the use of false weights and measures. 
Above all we must press on with the diffusion of general educa- 
tion under the scheme advocated in Chapter XIV and through 
political education towards the Union Boards and Nyaya Pan- 
chayats advocated in Chapter XIII. When these institutions 
can be trusted to do reliable work without spoonfeeding, the 
principal difficulties arising from the size of districts and tahsils 
will be solved. 

468. Public opinion, thanks very largely to the bitterly 
criticised provisions regarding Exclusion and Partial Exclusion in 
the Government of India Act, 1935, is now awake, as never be- 
fore, to the existence of the aboriginal problem. There are many 
recommendations made in this report the implementing of which 
will depend upon sustained guidance, not only from senior 
officials, but above all from public opinion. It is for such reasons, 
I take it, that steps have been taken in some provinces to form 
Advisory Boards for aboriginal problems. Thus the Partially 
Excluded Areas Enquiry Committee of Orissa, 1940, in para- 
graphs 488, 489, 491 and 498 of its Report recommended that 
there should be an Officer selected from the Indian or Provincial 
Civil Service assisted by an Advisory Board to be in charge of 
the welfare department of the backward classes of the province 
“for the all-round advancement of these tribes,” with three 
selected assistants for three specific areas, selected from the ranks 

" of the Sub-Deputy Collectors. The Report added that there 
should be an Advisory Board consisting of the Minister in charge 
or the Adviser to the Governor as the Chairman, a Backward 
Class Officer as the Secretary, five members of the Provincial 
Legislature chosen from among the "Members of the Legislative 
Assembly of the three areas,”* three members nominated from 
among the backward tribes and two experts. It further suggested 
that if a special welfare department for the backward classes were 
to be created by the Government, not less than a lakh of rupees 
should be earmarked annually to be spent on the schemes pre- 
pared by this department and approved by Government. The 
Committee went on to ask the Provincial Government to urge 
that the Central Government should make an initial grant of 
Rs. 50 lakhs to be spread equally over a period of 10 years for 
the immediate development of the backward areas and the wel- 
fare of the aboriginal tribes. 


*{i) Koraput, (ii) Ganjam Agency and Khondmnls, (in) Sambalpur. 
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469. The Bombay Government has already a .Backward 
Class Officer with a staff of Assistant Backward Class Officers, 
for the reorganization of which proposals were made in para- 
graphs 213-214 of the Symington Report.- In paragraph 211 of 
that Report Mr. Symington observed also that the work of the 
existing rural uplift committees and taluka development, associa- 
tions was unco-ordinated, unequal and spasmodic, and only 
occasionally good, and tliat the great defect in the past social 
activities had been the want of co-ordination of the different 
bodies, both semi-official and non-official, and consequent dis- 
sipation of effort. He considered that the remedy lay in unifica- 
tion of control and the pooling of those Government resources 
which at present were devoted to social services,. and visualized 
therefore the local co-ordination of all social service activities by 
means of a common council of Indian and European missions, 
rural uplift committees, development, associations, etc., to meet 
and decide how to pool their efforts in the common cause. In 
paragraph 212 of his Report he referred to a previous recommen- 
dation in paragraphs 188 and 198 of the Report that there should 
be constituted separate local fund advisory committees for the 
Partially Excluded Areas in each of the districts concerned, in- 
cluding social workers, and he considered that these committees 
should be entrusted with the organization of rural propaganda 
and the co-ordination of social services in addition to their other 
duties; there would thus be a single powerful body in each area 
charged with the whole of the social and educational side of 
Government's campaign to improve the conditions of the abori- 
ginal tribes. He recommended that the balance of the funds of 


the present rural uplift committees, development associations 
and the like, and all future Government grants should if possible 
be vested in these committees and administered by them. The 
Bombay Government has. however, not accepted the proposed 
local fund advisory committees because it has since the publica- 
tion of the Symington Report established a Co-operative and 
Rural Development Department which has to co-ordinate all 
forms of rural development work and propaganda. This deci- 
sion is open to the serious objection that it fails to recognise the 
essential distinction between the aborignal problem and the 
general village uplift problem. 

470 The Bengal Report on the State of Affairs Prevailing 
Aboriginals Area in Parganas Shusung and Sherpur, 
DlS J r ixt Myniensing*. recommends 11 Aboriginals Protection 
and Welfare Boards to be set up for groups of Union Board 
Areas. The Governor of Bengal in the discharge of his special 
responsibility under section 52 (1) ( b ) and (e) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, read with article XV of the Governor’s 
instrument of Instructions, has appointed a Member of the 
Board of Revenue to give special attention to the welfare of the 
nDonginal tribes of the Province, and in any case involving the 
interest of the aboriginal tribes the Secretariat Department con- 
cerned consults this Member. 

va ,„:{T Jn Madras, there is no Provincial Board, but a most 
tinn ing p Stltutlon » » «» P.nual Report on the Material Condi- 
mwnSri d Progr . es ? of Aboriginal, Tribes and Very Backward Com- 
mumhes, consisting o f brief annual reports from the Collectors 

•Bengal Government Press. Alipore, 1938. ~ 
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of each of the districts concerned with a review by the Board of 
Revenue and a Government Resolution. There .appears also to 
be a special branch of the Labour Department for dealing with 
some of the problems of backward tribes. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment does not adequately differentiate between the problems of 
the aboriginals and the scheduled castes. 

472. The Government of Travancore has taken special steps 
to place the primitive tribes there under the benevolent tutelage 
of the Forest Department and to appoint a Protector for Back- 
ward Classes. 

473. The Government of Bihar in response to political 
pressure from the tribal members of the legislature appointed a 
special officer to be in charge of measures to secure the uplift of 
aboriginals and backward classes in Chhota. Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas with headquarters at Ranchi, but such informa- 
tion as I have been able to glean about the activities, of this 
officer indicate that they have not so far been very striking or 
even noticeable. An Advisory Board was also appointed in. 1939 
on lines similar to those recommended by the Orissa Committee, 
and meets once a quarter : it now seems to be doing useful work; 
in its June 1942 meeting, for example, it resolved to spend 
Rs. 30,000 out of the balance of revision settlement charges on 
constructing hostels for aboriginal students at various centres in 
Ranchi District, and approved a scheme for reorganisation of 
grain go las. No annual report is published. 

474. Some years ago the Central Provinces Government 
considered the appointment of an officer to be designated Protec- 
tor of Aboriginals and contemplated combining this post with 
that of Excise Commissioner, a separate post borne on the prov- 
incial Indian Civil Service cadre but at present in abeyance or, 
rather, held in conjunction with other duties by the Settlement 
Commissioner. Moreover Article XV of the Governor’s Instru- 
ment of Instructions expressly says that “in the exercise of. the 
powers by law conferred upon him in relation to” the “partially 
excluded areas, or to the discharge of his Special responsibility 
for the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities. Our 
Go.vernor shall, if he thinks this course would enable him better 
to discharge his duties to the inhabitants of those areas or to 
primitive, sections of the population elsewhere, appoint an 
officer with the duty of bringing their needs to his notice and 
advising him regarding measures for their welfare”. This Report 
establishes an unanswerable case for the appointment of such an 
officer, or Protector of Aboriginals, and if he is to effect a real 
sustained improvement of aboriginal conditions, he must be 
helped by a special department. The running of this depart- 
ment could in the Central Provinces and Berar be entrusted 
either to the Labour Commissioner or to the Excise Commis- 
sioner in addition to his other duties, but on the whole the 
Excise Commissioner would be preferable, since there is no real 
connection between the work of a Labour Department and. of an 
Aboriginal Department; in fact the Labour Commissioner’s 
Julies primarily concern labour organizations and the Scheduled 
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Secretaries to Government. No organization ot /vooriginni 
Advisory Boards and Committees would he of use without this 
Protector of Aboriginals to function as its secretary and convener. 
The combination of this post with that ot the Excise Commis- 
sioner would not involve the creation of any fresh post. , 

475. The Board then should consist of the 1 rime Minister 
or, whilst the section 95 regime lasts, the Adviser m charge of 
village uplift work, as Chairman, with the Minister in charge of 
village uplift as a member, the Protector of Aboriginals as mem- 
ber and secretary, and, as members, all aboriginal members of 
the legislature, three other members of the legislature nominated 
by the Government because of their interest in aboriginal matters, 
the Deputy Commissioners of Mandla and a Chanda, the heads 
of nation-building departments, the Chief Conservator of 
Forests or one of the Conservators, and six or seven lum-utlici.ds 
nominated from different parts of the province, including espe- 
cially a representative each of the Bhumijnn Seva Mandni and 
the Servants of India Society, religious, medical or social mis- 
sionaries of any community who have been active workers 
amongst aboriginals, and two ethnologists if available. There 
should be an Aboriginal Welfare Trust Fund to be administered 
by this body, with an annual grant of at least Rs. 5 lakhs from 
the Provincial Government, for which also donations, subscrip- 
tions and legacies might be asked for from the philanthropic 
public. The Board should also be consulted on all schemes for 
the betterment of the aboriginals and control the administration 
by the Protector of Aboriginals of any grants made for such pur- 
poses by the Central or Provincial Governments. There should 
be a quarterly meeting, an annual budget and, especially, an 
annual progress report. The Board would also act as the co- 
ordinating authority for the district committees proposed else- 
where in this report for dealing with excise and educational 
matters in aboriginal areas. Its work would need to he supple- 
mented by special Aboriginal Betterment Committees for each 
the districts with Partially Excluded Areas and also for Raipur, 
icotmai, Nimar, Hoshangabad and, if reconstituted as a district’ 
beoni. It has been suggested that the existing District Rural 
Development Committees would he enough for this work with- 
out the creation of any special bodies. I cannot agree. The 
Lines on which the proposed District Aborignal Betterment Com- 

BefSrRepor(°i HaVC been 5ndicatcd in Paragraph 129 of my 

"For the backward areas there should be a district dcvelon- 
ment committee working under the Deputv Commissioner 
consisting of the senior local representatives of the forest 
public works, agricultural, educational, veterinary C( > 

3U ? C,al (debt rclicf >- medical, public health' cxchc 
and police departments, and also of the Suh-divifS 
Officers and Tahstldar, the Members of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Chairmen of the District Council and 

offir; t Eo l rdS r and a fe "' nominated Seated non 

officials who l.vc and work in the areas. This Com m m« 
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should nice! quarterly and seek to co-ordinate all uplift 
work umler it with the Agricultural Association and Tahsil 
Uplift t (,omnnl»eo, Seed Unions, etc. Where Mich a Com- 
nut (co s area covers more than one tahsil. it might have 
similar tahsil sub-corn ml tk-cs under the Tnhsildar. Com- 
mittees ami sub-committees should try to co-opt educated 
aboriginal members wherever available and at least to have 
some organization of local aboriginal 'correspondents' 
(whether literate or not) through whom to maintain close 
touch with the people for whom their activities are primarily 
meant, . . . ^ I he failure of the present tahsil village up- 
litt committees \n backward areas is due to there being insuffi- 
cient co-ordination of the work of all Government depart- 
ments and local bodies in the areas and too much lip-service 
to the ideal of tie-officialising the committees in areas where 
for years to come this must remain a far distant goal.” 


The important thing about the aboriginal problem is that it can- 
not merely be treated along with other rural welfare problems, 
but is a thing sit i generis which, without a special organization of 
its own, will once more be relegated to the pending shelf or to the 
record-room where it has lain for so many years past. These 
district committees will have themselves to submit annual pro- 
posals to the Provincial Board and to produce annual reports 
which will he the basis of die provincial report to be compiled 
by the Protector of Aboriginals and reviewed every year by the 
Provincial Board and the Provincial Government. 


4/6. Partial Exclusion lias long been a target for the criti- 
cism of the politician. Any one curious to read all the arguments 
that can be advanced against it and some of these in its favour 
should refer to the Recommendations* of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the Government of India for Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas under section 91 of the Government of Indht Act, 
1935, presented to Parliament in January 1936 by the Secretary 
of State by command of His Majesty, to the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and to the long debate in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly on the subject in February 1936. With no desire to re-awaken 
an old controversy, I would however make a few observations on 
the subject. The Partially Excluded Areas of the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar contained in 19-11 only 833,143 out of a total tribal 
population of 2,990,701. With certain obvious omissions, these 
areas, however, contain the most primitive and backward sections 
of the aboriginals of the province. There is no special protection 
in any Act or law for the great majority of the aboriginals living 
outside these areas, apart from their own so far undeveloped 
power oHntelligcnt use of the vote and the Governor’s special 
responsibility under section 52 (1) (l>) of the Government of 
India Act, for "the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities’’. It was not the purpose of Partial Exclusion to label 
or stigmatize for all time any areas of any province as backward : 
these provisions of the Government of India Act merely drew at- 
tention to an existing state of affairs. In the province almost 
every era of civilisation from the Stone Age to the twentieth 
century can be seen in the life of different communities in different 

•Indian Reprint, Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1936. 
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districts. Can it be asserted that a Kamar or a Bharia-Bhumia 
or a Maria can by a stroke of the pen be transformed into an 
intelligent citizen and voter in a modern commonwealth? Par- 
tial Exclusion came therefore only to protect the interests of tribes 
not yet fit to hold their o>vn under the stress of modern civilisa- 
tion until they have been fitted to hold their own. All that has 
been said before in (his Report makes it quite clear that even 
the more intelligent of the Gond and Korku need protection, 
which they have not had in the past. The aboriginals as a whole 
have lost, or are losing, their language, their culture, their danc- 
ing, their tribal solidarity, their lands and their laughter, and are 
sinking to the status of a depressed class of landless labourers. 
The record of the pre-provincial-autonomy regime in this respect 
was not too good, though a great deal was done between the for- 
mation of the province in November 1861 and 1936. mainly by 
paternal administration, to protect individuals from oppression, 
restore law and order, secure title in land and save the aboriginal 
from the tyranny of the liquor-seller; it is, however, difficult to 
think of any legislation conceived in the aboriginals’ interest 
before or after 1919 except the rather feeble Land Alienation Act 
of 1916, the provisions of the Central Provinces Land Revenue 
Act of 1917 for protecting village headmen and lessees, section 66 
of the Berar Land Revenue Code, and a few sections of the Ten- 
ancy Acts. The difficulty has always been present of so drafting all 
the legislative measures that have been necessary for the advanced 
parts of the province as to make special provision or exception 
for the special conditions of the aboriginals, especially when 
different treatment is necessary in reality for different sections of 
the aboriginals themselves. Therefore none of our local govern- 
ment laws make adequate provision for the aboriginal areas, our 
excise and prohibition laws have been devised with an eye on 
social reform movements in the advanced plains, and there has 
been a wholesale neglect of specialised nation-building activites 
in all the backward areas. 

477. It was suggested that by Excluding and Partially Ex- 
cluding certain areas the British Government was taking away 
with one hand the provincial autonomy that it was giving with 
the other. It was overlooked that the whole scheme of Partial 
Exclusion, with which alone we are concerned in the Central 
Provinces, from the outset involved the administration of the 
Partially Excluded Areas by the Ministers and was designed to 
help them to protect the aboriginals. Partial. Exclusion really 
for the first time threw the aboriginal problem into the limelight 
and made it through the Ministers the concern of the whole 
legislature and of the provincial public.. It thus associated en- 
lightened public opinion with the solution of the problem, for 
m fhe long run the only true safeguard of the aboriginal is ai 
enlightened public opinion alive to, and ready to tackle th 
Problem, and the position was that the aboriginal, by the consti- 
tutional, changes, was brought face to face with an overwhelm- 
ingly Hindu and Muslim electorate actuated mainly by the self- 
interest of its most influential landholders, businessmen and 
townsmen. Without Partial Exclusion and Special Responsibili- 
ti.es the new Ministers might have found it politically very 
difficult to resist the clamour of the vocal portion of the new 

54 
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electorates for the spending of Government revenue mainly - on 
amenities and improvements for the towns and the villages where 
the voters hre most advanced. 

478. .Another important point is that under section 92 (1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, no Act of the Central or 
Provincial Legislatures shall apply to Partially Excluded Areas 
“unless the Governor by public notification so directs, and the 
Governor in giving such a direction with respect to any Act may 
direct that that Act shall in its application to the area, or to any 
specified part of it, have effect subject to such exceptions or 
modifications as he thinks fit”. He is also empowered to “make 
regulations for the peace and good government of any partially 
excluded area”. For the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of the aboriginal minority and for the peace and good government 
of the Partially Excluded Areas the Governor has Special Res- 
ponsibilities under clauses ( b ) and (e) respectively of section 52 
(1) of the Government of India Act, and in so far as these 
responsibilities are involved has, under section 52 (3), to exercise 
liis individual judgment as to the action to be taken. That is to 
say, under Article VIII of the Instrument of Instructions, he is 
normally in dealing with aboriginal problems “to be guided by 
the advice of his Ministers unless in his opinion so to be guided 
would be inconsistent with the fulfilment” of his "special .res- 
ponsibilities” “or with the proper discharge of any functions 
which he is otherwise by or under the Act required to exercise 
in his individual judgment”; he is also to “be studious so to 
exercise his powers as not to enable his Ministers to rely upon 
his special responsibilities i-n order to relieve themselves of 
responsibilities which are properly their own”. 


479. This power of applying Acts to Partially Excluded Areas 
with suitable exceptions and modifications is a most valuable 
power, and I make bold to say that if there had been no Partial 
Exclusion at all, sooner or later the Provincial Governments 
would have found it necessary to add a corresponding provision 
to their General Clauses Acts so as to meet the special problems 
of the backward areas and avoid the holding up of legislation 
needed in the advanced areas because the backward areas were 
not yet ripe for them. Our own Ministry in the Central Prov- 
inces, as we have seen, found it necessary in the debates on the 
Tenancy Amendment Bill of 1939 to leave certain exceptions 
admittedly necessary for the protection of aboriginal tenants to 
be dealt with later under section 92 of the Government of India 
Act after the enactment of the Tenancy Amendment Act for the 
whole province. But it has been pointed out in the sections of 
this Report dealing with loss of land how inadequate. for the 
whole body of aboriginals the protection is in economic matters, 
and the Partial Exclusion sections of the Government of India 
Act apply only to a small proportion of the aboriginals who need 
protection. In my view, therefore, even now there is urgent 
need to add to the Central Provinces General Clauses Act a 
provision empowering the Provincial Government to notify 
certain areas as Aboriginal Areas and providing that no Act of 
the Provincial Legislature shall apply to such areas except by a 
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special notification and subject, if necessary, to special excep- 
tions and modifications, on precisely the same lines as are made 
applicable to Partially Excluded Areas by section 92 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. As distinct from the Partial Exclusion 
provisions of the Government of India Act, such a ‘decision, 
which should be taken only after the restoration of the normal 
constitution, would represent the considered decision of the 
autonomous provincial legislature voluntarily imposing certain 
restrictions upon the generality of its law-making powers. A 
similar provision is really necessary also in the General Clauses 
Act of the Central Legislature. 

480. It is not practical politics to attempt at this stage to 
add to the Partially Excluded Areas. The Government of India 
Act itself in section 91 (2) permits only a reduction of the Par- 
tially Excluded Areas initially declared as such, or the alteration, 
but only by way of rectification of boundaries, of any Partially Ex- 
cluded Area. The amendment of the General Clauses Act 
suggested in the preceding paragraph, combined with the special 
measures advocated in this report, especially the. creation of an 
Aboriginal Tribes Department, should do what is necessary to 
obviate the effects of the short notice at which the final proposals 
for Partial Exclusion were worked out by the Governments in 
India and accepted by Parliament. Here in the Central Prov- 
inces the Southern Raipur zamindaris, the Baiga tracts of Bilas- 
pur, half of Betuli Tahsil and portions of Hoshangabad and 
Nimar Districts should have been Partially Excluded on the 
standards applied to the areas actually thus treated. Nothing 
can now be done to make these areas Partially Excluded, and the 
protection of their aboriginals must depend on the wisdom of 
the Ministers and legislature, on section 52 (1) clauses ( b ) and (c) 
of the Government of India Act and cm Articles IX and XV of 
the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions. 

481. . But there are certain boundary difficulties in the pre- 
sent Partially Excluded Areas. Thus the schedule attached to the 
Government of India (Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas) 
Order, 1936, refers to the Ahiri zamindari as “the Ahiri zamin- 
dari in the Sironcha tahsil”. It was overlooked that 16 villages 
of the zamindari had been transferred for administrative purposes 
to the Garchiroli Tahsil, all the zamindaris of which were also 
made Partially Excluded. The intention definitely was that the 
whole of Ahiri zamindari should be Partially Excluded, and as 
tio mention was made of a portion only of the zamindari being 
in Sironcha Tahsil (as was done in regard .to Pachmarhi Jagir 
which, is partly in Hoshangabad and partly in Chhindwara Dis- 
trict) it is clear that it was never intended not partially to exclude 
the Garchiroli villages of the zamindari. The Legal Remem- 
brancer considers that the schedule should therefore be amended 
to make this clear, and that this could legally be done by an 
Order in Council under section 91 (2) (c) of the Government of 
India Act. 


. . 482. It was intended that the whole of the Chhindwara 
jagirs should be Partially Excluded, but it was overlooked that 
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there are in the middle of the actually Partially Excluded Ch hind- 
war a jagirs two or three villages of the Bariam-Pagara jagir, the 
rest of which is in Hoshangabad. These Chhindwara District vil- 
lages should also be made Partially Excluded by an amending 
Order in Council, if the law permits; there are obvious adminis- 
trative difficulties in retaining such little such packets of non- 
excluded territory in the middle of Partially Excluded Areas. 
If it were also possible after adopting the suggestion made else- 
where in this report that the Hoshangabad villages of the Almod 
and Pachmarhi jagirs of Chhindwara should be transferred to 
Chhindwara District to secure that the whole of these jagirs are 
Partially Excluded instead of the small Hoshangabad portions of 
the jagirs being non-excluded, it would be an administrative 
advantage, though whether this could be legally done under sec- 
tion 92 (1) (c) of the Government of India Act seems more open 
to doubt. 


483. Lastly there was an astonishing omission in the other- 
wise Partially Excluded Kalghora Tahsil of Bilaspur to make the 
village of Katghora itself Partially Excluded. This was clearly 
due to a mistake which will be obvious to anyone who reads 
paragraph 13 of the Central Provinces Government's letter 
no. G-1747-8F3-R of October 11th 1933, printed at pages 155-156 
of the Indian Reprint of the Recommendations of the Provincial 
Governments and the Government of India under section 91 of 
the Government of India. Act, presented to Parliament by the 
Secretary of State for India in June J936. That paragraph con- 
tains a sentence which reads — 

"Katghora Tahsil has a population of 214,719, of whom 
54.2 per cent belong to primitive tribes, but the area is not so 
backward as the neighbouring zamindaris which have been 
recommended for Partial Exclusion.” 

On this ground and because the tahsil then enjoyed the franchise, 
the Governor in Council did not consider special measures 
necessary for it, completely overlooking the fact that the Katghora 
Tahsil consisted entirely of zamindaris recommended for Partial 
Exclusion, except for tne village of Katghora itself, which is the 
only khalsa village in the whole tahsil. This also should be 
rectified by an amending Order in Council under section 9] 
(2) (c) of the Government of India Act. 

484. This brings us to the end of a long task. There has 
been considerable recent controversy in Indian journals inter- 
ested in the social sciences and in the Times of India on the 
future of the aboriginal, tribes of India and as to whether the 
policy should be isolation or assimilation; the Bibliography 
appended to this Report gives references to the principal articles 
dealing with this controversy. It should be clear from what 
I have written throughout this report that I do not regard isola- 
tion as practical politics for the aboriginals of the Central Prov- 
inces. All my recommendations have been governed by the 
view that the aboriginal must be. fitted to hold his own against 
the rapid growth of modern, civilization and to make his own 
contribution to the life of India and the world. William Morris* 


, The Beatty of Life, 
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long ago asked, “What remedy can there be for the blunders of 
civilisation but further civilisation?” Limited isolation, in the 
sense of not opening up the most backward areas too rapidly by 
communications and other means, has only been proposed 
where the tribal communities are so backward that they would 
be bound to go to the wall if immediately exposed to the full 
blast of modern conditions. When all is said and done, it is 
almost impossible to find any out-and-out isolationists, and the 
controversy is somewhat sterile. Mr. Eiwin himself, who has 
been attacked as an isolationist, has really summarised all that 
there is to be said on the question in the. last sentence of his 
article on The Problem o j Culture-Contact in The Social Service 
Quart erh (Bombay) for April 1942, where, he implores his 
friends a on the other side of the house in this debate” to. cease 
"tilting at non-existent isolationists” and "to consider with all 
the care and application of which they are capable how the great 
problem of culture-contact and culture-change can be tackled, so 
that in this delicate and dangerous process the least possible 
injury is done to some of the best and finest and most lovable 
people in India”. The quotation which stands at the head of 
this Chapter summarises the faith in which this Report has been 
written; “it is not beyond the power of India’s primitive tribes, 
if properly treated, to stand on their own feet, control their 
affairs, and contribute their own quota of original and indivi- 
dual genius to the national life of India”. Such a programme 
is eminently practical, and perhaps different only in degree from 
that set before themselves by the pioneers of the labour move- 
ment in England. The aboriginals will in time throw up their 
own leaders, and one of them may in his old age be able to say, 
as was said in 1923 by an English labour leader* looking back 
upon a. lifetime in the service of the labour movement, which 
had' raised him from a poor apprentice’s bench to a Privy 
Councillorship and a seat in the Cabinet : — 

“I have seen many lands, but none as good as my own. 
I have mixed with many peoples but found none with so 
large a measure of fellow-feeling or sense of fair play. 

And,, finally. I have seen freedom broadening down to 
the class in which I was born and which I have tried to serve. 
When I . was young, working folk were uneducated and un- 
enfranchised. They were poor and dependent, and their 
working days were bounded by age and want, without con- 
cern by the State which their labour had enriched. Now 
they have at least a modicum of education, they are politi- 
cally as well as industrially organized, and although there 
is still unemployment and, in too many instances, fear of 
want, yet these grim problems are being tackled with greater 
knowledge and more humane feeling than ever before. 
I take the present signs and tokens as indication of better 
things to be.” 

Hyderabad, Deccan -. W. V. GRIGSON, 

The 2 3rd November 1942. Aboriginal Tribes Enquiry Officer. 

*t owe the quotation, which is from page 295 of From Workshop to War 
t^ight Hon. C. N. Barnes, to Arthur Brvant’s English Saga 
1840-1940, rage 230. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

MrNES 

1. Financial ability adequately to house mine labour should 
be required of all applicants for mining leases (paragraph 7). 

2. The extension to mines of the Payment of Wages Act 
should be considered (paragraph 7). 

Loss of Land 

3. The heavy and increasing loss of tenancy land in the 
Central Provinces, even of ryotwari land, having been surveyed 
in paragraphs 15 — 119, legislation is considered an urgent neces- 
sity, and recommendations as to its form are made (paragraphs 
120-125 and 127-128). 

4. When the Act recommended in (3) becomes law, its 
application to any district should not depend merely on the 
initiative of district officers, but a definite enquiry should be 
ordered in each district as to the areas to which it should be 
applied, and a time-limit set for the replies (paragraph 126). 

5. In areas still predominantly aboriginal such as most of 
Mandla. although there may be no grave immediate danger of 
expropriation, the consent of the Deputy Commissioner should 
be required before land, whether zamindari, malguzari or ryot- 
wari. is sold or given out by proprietors or otherwise to non- 
aboriginal lessees, proprietors, tenants or ryots (paragraph 129). 

6. The immediate application of the new Act to certain areas 
is recommended (paragraph 130). 

7. . A detailed examination should now be made of the cost 
of buying out malguzars in selected aboriginal areas, and Deputy 
Commissioners should be positively instructed to buy any mal- 
guzari shares in aboriginal areas in court or land revenue recovery 
sales, being provided with funds for the purpose (paragraph 132). 

8. For protecting aboriginals in ryotwari villages legislation 
is not at present necessary, but certain new rules under sec- 
tion 211. Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, are recommended 
on the hasis that vacant survey numbers in predominantly abori- 
ginal tracts should be allotted only to aboriginals and the neces- 
sary village, artisans and menials, and the patel and muqaddam 
should invariably be aboriginals (paragraph 134). 

9. Though legislation against alienation of ryotwari land 

n ot at present necessary,, the. legislation recommended in (3) 

should. contain a clause making it applicable. to ryotwari holdings 
jf'so. since it was proposed by the late Ministry to revise the 
, an d Revenue Act so as. among other things, to make ryotwari 
land freely transferable (paragraph 135). 

10. The existing Land Alienation Act should be aoolied to 
further areas and tribes (paragraphs 141 — 147: draft alternative 
notifications are given in Appendices A and B). 

. U. The Land Alienation Act and rules under it should be 
printed in the first volume of the Revenue Manual and a Cir- 
cular fully explaining policy and procedure should be added to 
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Hie second volume, including, inter alia, specimen mortgages in 
each form permissible under section 6 (paragraphs 148 — 152). . 

12. Revenue Book Circular 111-8 should be supplemented by 
instructions to Collectors as to their correct course of action if 
Civil Courts send them decrees for execution in disregard of 
certain provisions of the Land Alienation Act (paragraph 151). 

13. The leasing of villages in. aboriginal zamindaris to non- 
aboriginal th chadors should be discouraged, and existing leases 
when possible terminated, jt being recognized that in zamindnris 
the system is really ryotwari, the ryots holding from the zamindar 
instead of from Government (paragraph 153). 

14. The period of 20 years for temporary leases now per- 
missible without sanction under the Land Alienation Act should 
be reduced to 10 years, and any lease should be terminable by 
the Deputy Commissioner if the lessee mismanages the property 
or oppresses the tenants. The lessor's right to create new ten- 
ancies should be clarified (paragraph 154). 

15. The definition of "land" in section 2 (2) of the Land 
Alienation Act should he amended to include house-sites (para- 
graphs 155 and 170). 

16. The application of the Central Provinces Land Aliena- 
tion Act to izara villages in Berar is suggested (paragraph 165). 

17. To prevent further loss of aboriginal occupants’ lands 
in Berar, section 66 of the Berar Land Revenue Code should be 
amended, to make it applicable to areas other than the Melghat 
Taluq as constituted in 1911, when the Provincial Government 
thinks this necessary for the protection of aboriginal tribes and 
backward castes (paragraph 168), and it should be so applied to 
areas in Yeotmal {ibidem), Amraoti (paragraph 171) and Bul- 
dana (paragraph 177). The amendment should annul retrospect- 
ively all alienations made between January 1st. 1940, and the 
date on which it comes info force (paragraph 171). 

18. The proviso to notification no. 466-XIT, dated the 20th 
April 1920, printed at page 49 of the Berar Revenue Manual, 
Volume I (1938 edition), should be cancelled, and in areas where 
protection of aboriginal tribes and backward castes is necessary 
no fresh sites in the gaofhan should be given to any one who is 
not a member of such tribes or castes (paragraph 170). 

19. A land acquisition fund should be set up for enabling 
aboriginals to recover land from which they have been expro- 
priated, on an experimental basis in certain selected areas (para- 
graphs 170 and 172). 

20. Where non-aboriginal exploiters have dispossessed abori- 
ginal villagers from ownership of their lands, in suitable cases 
the incomers’ property should be acauired under the Land Acaui- 
sition Act, for the public purpose of the economic rehabilitation 
of the aboriginals (paragraphs 170 and 173). 

21. Certain recommendations are made about the Melghat 
(paragraphs 187 and 188). 

22. The Dharni tract is suggested as an ideal area for a large 
.scale nation-building experiment (paragraph 189). 
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Village Officers 

23. The Land Revenue Act and rules should be amended 
to provide that the muqaddam, and not merely the gumashta, 
should be an aboriginal in villages with a large aboriginal majo- 
rity (paragraph 194). 

24. The aboriginal muqaddam or gumashta must get a rea- 
sonable remuneration, fixed by Government, be appointed by 
Government, have security, of tenure and be free of all begar. 
To secure adequate remuneration he should where possible be 
appointed for a group of villages. He should where feasible con- . 
trol rent recovery, surrenders, grant of land, etc., ultimately per- 
haps becoming a collecting agent on the system advocated by the 
Sambalpur Land Laws Committee, Orissa, 1939, in replacement 
of the lambardari system (paragraph 198). 

25. In Berar the Patels and Patwaris Law should be amended 
to make special provision for appointment of aboriginals as patels 
and patwaris, not only in the Melghat and former Melgliat vil- 
lages, but also outside the Melghat in such areas as the Morsi- 
Betul border and the aboriginal villages of Yeotmal (paragraphs 
1S1 and 199). 

26. The minimum remuneration of aboriginal patels should 
be Rs. 60 and of aboriginal patwaris Rs. 200 (paragraph 199). 

Debt 

27. Much greater publicity should be given to the Central 
Provinces and Berar Relief of Indebtedness Act and Debt Relief 
Courts (paragraph 223). 

28. There should be provisions added to the Central Prov- 
inces Protection of Debtors Act, 1937, that no suit shall lie in 
any Court for recovery of a debt by a creditor convicted of mole- 
station with intent to recover that debt, and that a court con- 
victing a moneylender or any dun employed by him might direct 
the cancellation of his registration certificate under section 11-B, 
Central Provinces Moneylenders Act. The permission of the 
Court should be required for the compounding of any offence 
under the Protection of Debtors Act (paragraph 226). 

29. The two acts mentioned in the last recommendation do 
not adequately protect aboriginal debtors, and immediate spe- 
cial legislation is recommended on the lines advocated by 
Mr. Symington for Bombay with certain additions (paragraphs 
213, 227—231). 

30. Forest and other contractors working in backward areas 
should be brought within the scope of this special legislation 
(paragraphs 232 and 391). 

31. The Moneylenders Act should compel moneylenders to 
keep proper accounts, and should penalise the false entry of a 
fictitious principal in a bond or the splitting of an old account 
into two or three when a bond is renewed (paragraph 233). 

32. Debt relief measures in backward areas should be admin- 
istered mainly by executive officers or at least bv touring courts 
(paragraphs 234 and 235). 
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33. Registered moneylenders should be disqualified from 
membership of Village Panchayats, Courts and Benches (para- 
graph 234). 

34. Legislation on the lines of section 6 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars Courts Act, 1906, enlarged to legalise talisil officers 
functioning as Debt Relief Courts in backward areas, is rccom 
mended (paragraphs 234 and 235). 

35. Before making an order for payment, Debt Relief Courts 
should call for and duly consider particulars from the local rev- 
enue or forest officers of the debtor's property, income and num- 
ber of dependants (paragraph 236). 

36. If there is to be effective debt relief in aboriginal areas, 
all creditors should in law be required to prefer all claims against 
aboriginal debtors before the Debt Relief Court, and no claim 
not so preferred within a prescribed period should subsequently 
be enforceable at law (paragraph 237). 

37. Section 5 (i) of the Relief of Indebtedness Act should 
be amended to provide that when a debtor is an aboriginal the 
civil Judge shall draw his attention to section 6 and assist him 
to draw up an application to be presented to a Debt Relief 
Court under sub-section (2) (paragraph 238). 

38. Free legal advice should be available for aboriginals 
under certain conditions (paragraph 239). 

39. A Debt Relief Court in an aboriginal case should be 
empowered and instructed to use its discretion as to the admis- 
sibility of oral evidence, and in particular should not regard a 
document executed by an illiterate or ignorant aboriginal as per 
se more reliable than oral evidence of the same transaction (para- 
graphs 213 and 240). 

40. The interest provisions of the Relief of Indebtedness Act 
and the Central Provinces Usurious Loans (Amendment) Act 
should in aboriginal areas be replaced by section 3 of the Madras 
Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917 (para- 
graph 241). 

* 

BOND-SERVICr, 

41. Any legislation to regulate bond-service should contain 
a clause making offences against the Children (Pledging of 
Labour) Act, 1933, cognizable, the Act being now unknown and a 
dead letter (paragraphs 250 and 271). 

42. Section 2 (vii) of the Central Provinces Moneylenders 
Act should be repealed or amended so as to bring advances to 
agricultural labourers within the scope of the Act and provide 
for annual statements of account (paragraphs 229, 223 and 270). 

43. Fot farm-labourers a rasid bahi should be prescribed in 
which all details of remuneration paid and repayments of debt 
should be entered, these rasid bahi to be open to inspection by-, 
revenue, police, forest and land records officials (paragraph 270): 
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44. Legislation is needed on the lines of the Madras Agency 
Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1940 (Madras Regulation III 
of 1940), with certain changes (paragraph 271). This should be 
effected at once by a section 93, Government of India Act, enact* 
ment (paragraph 273). 

45. The replies received to the questionnaire on this sub- 
ject should be made available to Mr.. Dinkar Desai of the Ser- 
vants of India Society for his investigation of bond-service in 
India (paragraph 275). 

Agriculture 

46. Under careful planning and supervision jalapod or podji 
cultivation should be allowed, combined with teak sowing, in 
the Partially Excluded Areas of Chanda, and further areas of teak 
forest should be leased by Government (paragraphs 278-279). 

47. The surviving bcicar cultivation in the Bariam-Pagara 
jagir and other jagir villages of Hoshangabad should not be inter- 
lered with (paragraph 281). 

4S. The shifting cultivation that survives in a few districts 
does no harm, but keeps contented the most primitive tribes 
of the province. It should on no account be stopped, and dis- 
trict officers should be deprived of the power to stop it (para- 
graphs 283, 3S2 and 3S4). 

49. The Agriculture Department in the very backward areas 
should concentrate on improving bari cultivation [paragraphs 287, 
447 (d) and 449J. 

50. A co-operative organization for sale of aboriginal pro- 
duce and purchase of aboriginal needs at a reasonable cost is 
urgently needed (paragraph 288). 

id. Certain proposals of the Director of Agriculture for 
aboriginal areas should be sanctioned (paragraphs 290-291). 

52. The Director of Agriculture’s scheme for research on 
small millets should receive support from Government, and 
research on maize should be encouraged (paragraph 292). 

53. The Kodajhiri experiment is commended, and it is sug- 
gested that similar experiments should be made in ryotwar: vil- 
lages in other districts also (paragraph 294). 

54. In backward areas spinning as basic craft in rfiyu r:j*:ifr 
and schools should be replaced by agriculture (paragraph 295). 

55. Every aboriginal school should have attached to It a 
large bari for teaching the boys fruit and vegetable arc improved 
bari crop cultivation (paragraph 296). 

56. In the backward areas Marar should be recruited as agri- 
cultural jamadars, or demonstration work should be crr.e through 
controlled Marar colonies (paragraph 296). 

Veterinary 

57. The possibilities of stock-raising Iz preference to 
culture should be considered for msr.v of :hi- 

Areas (paragraphs 297 and 316). 
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08 . In cattle farms in such areas' the policy should not be 
solely to breed cattle suitable for the plains 1 but attention should- 
also be devoted to cattle suitable for the local aboriginal (para- 
graph 298). 

59. A large expansion of touring veterinary dispensaries of 

the Mawai type and intensive measures against cattle disease are 
needed in the tribal areas, including further quarantine stations 
(paragraph 299). v 

Industries 

60. The main need of the backward areas is elementary car- 
pentry and ability to make and repair agricultural tools (para- 
graphs 301 and 305). 

61. Steps should be taken to encourage the cottage indus- 
tries mentioned in the report of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Survey Committee of 1939 (paragraphs 302 and 313). 

62. Steps for improving and helping the basketry industry 
should be taken (paragraph 303). 

63. Recommendations are made as to teaching of cottage 
industries in primary schools (paragraph 304). 

64. Village artisans should be subsidised to settle in abori- 
ginal villages to teach their craft (paragraph 305). 

Co-operative Department and Rural Credit 

65. After protection from loss of land and the moneylender, 
the aboriginal's main need is an alternative source of cheap 
credit, through a co-operative organization which will undertake 
carting and other forest contracts, market produce, supply cheap 
cloth, salt, spices, etc., and help to finance marriages and other 
domestic ceremonies. It is particularly important to recognize 
such social expenditure as a necessary and vital element in tribal 
culture (paragraphs 306 and 316). 

66 . Seed loans to aboriginals made by Government, a co- 
operative society or a seed-union should be accounted for in 
kind and repaid in kind (paragraphs 307 and 315). 

67. Purchase-and-sale societies and grain depots should be 
established on a wide scale on the lines advocated in paragraphs 
29 — 37 of the Symington Report on the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes 
of the Partially Excluded Areas in the Province of Bombay (para- 
graphs 308, 315 and 316). 

‘ 68 . Special attention must be paid to propaganda methods, 
knowledge of aboriginal languages and local dialects of Hindi if 
the co-operative movement is to progress in the backward areas 
(paragraph 311). 

69. The making of taccavi loans to co-operative societies 
instead of to individuals should be considered in aboriginal areas 
(paragraph 312). 

70. General stores-ciim-sales depots as tried by the Govern- 
ment of Madras for the aboriginals of the East Godavari and 
Kurnoo! Districts should be tried as experiments in South Chanda, 
the Melghat and Baihar Tahsil (paragraph 314). 
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Punuc Health and Medical Relief 

71. A nutritional survey of aboriginal areas is essential tor 
effective planning of agriculture and public health work (para- 
graph 319). 

72. A strong anti-malaria service should be almost a first 
charge on Government funds in the province, particularly in the 
backward areas (paragraph 319). 

73. A policy of combined travclling-cmn-stationary dis- 
pensaries is needed (paragraph 320). 

74. “Teams” of medical officers should be organised for 
regular systematic tours of aboriginal areas (paragraph 321). 

75. Legislation is needed to penalise the activities of quack 
treaters of cataracts (paragraph 322). 

76. No further grants of medical relief should be given to 
towns until what is necessary in the backward areas has been 
provided, and municipalities should be required to meet part at 
least of the pay of medical officers in charge of town dispensaries 
(paragraph 323). 

77. The most practicable lines of attack upon malaria are 
educating the villagers themselves to take measures against mos- 
quito larvae, and attacking the adult carrying mosquito with 
insecticides in the village house and cattle-sheds, such as pyreth- 
rum and lentana oil (paragraphs 329 — 331). 

78. Government must sponsor active steps against venereal 
disease (paragraph 332), skin diseases (paragraph 333), yaws (para- 
graph 334) and leprosy (paragraph 335). 

79. For these purposes a large increase in the health staff 
employed in aboriginal areas is necessary, the restoration of Civil 
Surgeons in such districts as Mandla and Balaghat, and the regu- 
lation of their duties to ensure them ample time for touring (para- 
graph 336). 


Excise 

80. Any prohibition or liquor restriction policy for aborigi- 
nal areas can only be initiated after long and careful propaganda 
accompanied by a full and well-planned nation-building program- 
me, a real attempt being made to enlist the sustained support 
and sympathy of aboriginal headmen and ciders (paragraphs 356, 
3a9 and 376). 

81. The present policy in regard to liquor should be — 

(i) to see that where in his present social development the 

aboriginal must have drink freely for social and 
religious occasions and in sickness he may be able 
to get it at a price that does not drive him to smuggl- 
ing or illicit distillation, 

(ii) not to expose him to habitual drunkenness or revive 

drinking habits where they are things of the past, 
and 

(iii) to teach him temperance (paragraph 361). 
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82. Excise changes should be discussed in advance with 
aboriginals and in meetings of special aboriginal excise advisory- 
committees to be constituted in all important aboriginal areas 
(paragraph 361). 

83. Complete prohibition of opium and hemp drugs with- 
in four or five years should be the policy in aboriginal area* 
(paragraph 362). 

84. The system of free licences for tapping palm-trees in 
vogue in certain Maria villages in Chanda District should be 
extended to other Maria villages in the Partially Excluded Areas 
of Chanda and Drug, and to certain other castes, and there is 
nothing to be gained by tightening control of this free tapping 
(paragraph 363). 

85. On no account should any tree-lax, however nominal, 
be imposed in the villages where the system of free tapping 
licence is now in force or may be introduced (paragraph 364). 

86. The constant zig-zagging of policy between outstill and 
distillery liquor must cease. In predominantly aboriginal areas 
except the Melghat outstill liquor must continue to he provided, 
and Government should revert to outstill liquor, not necessarily 
to outstills, wherever the outstill system was in force in 1935 and 
1936, except in Chhindwara District outside the jagirs and per- 
haps the Kundam tract of .Tubbulporc District (paragraph 3651 

87. Experimental departmental central pot distilleries should 
be tried in Baihar, Mandla and Bhainsdchi Tahsils and the 
Chhindwara jagirs, under sanitary conditions and periodic medi- 
cal inspection, with compulsory employment of aboriginals to 
pour water on to the malwa flowers before distillation (para- 
graphs 366 — 368). 

88. Where the outstill system continues the licences should 
insist on the employment of aboriginals as in the preceding re- 
commendation and on clean and sanitary distilling conditions 
and should prohibit the use of copper stills without doublers. 
Further control should be effected by restriction of the hours of 
distilling and by enlisting the support of tribal headmen and 
elders in checking abuses, declaring selected aboriginals Excise 
officers under Excise Act, section 7 {el) (paragraphs 368 and 376). 

89. Proposals as to the number of shops, selling rates, 
limits of possession, pass rules and the disc-system arc made (para- 
graph 369). 

90. A system of free permits to distil liquor for public 
festivals, weddings, funerals and sidoli feasts, based on the sys- 
tem in force in certain hill tracts of Orissa, should be experiment- 
ed with in Dindori Tahsil. the Chhindwara jagirs and the Chanda 
zamindaris (paragraphs 370 and 371). 

91. There should be no limitation of aboriginal possession 

of mahua flowers or taxation of purchase of mahna flowers (para- 
graph 372). , 

92. More aboriginal excise peons should be' recruited and 
aboriginals’ prejudices over entry of non-aboriginals into their 
houses in house-searches should be respected by employing abori- • 
ginals for house-searching (paragraph 373). 
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93. In aboriginal areas liquor shops should not be closed on 
festival days except for the Mandai and Meghnath festivals, and 
local jatra. They should however be closed on market days and 
on the preceding evening and the following morning (paragraph 
374). 

94. Illicit distillation cases should as far as possible be tried 
in the villages where the offences were detected (paragraph 375). 

95. The best places for temperance propaganda are schools 
and dispensaries; for propagandists >ve must depend on touring 
officials and social and religious missionaries, but should not at 
present appoint aboriginals who would become local tyrants 
(paragraph 376). 

96. At least half the net excise revenue derived from abori- 
ginal areas should be earmarked fo.r educational, temperance and 
nation-building work and propaganda in those areas (paragraph 
376). 

Forests 

97. Departmental management of minor forest produce is 
recommended (paragraph 313). 

98. Divisional Forest Officers should on tour check the alle- 
gations underlying some of the forest offences compounded by 
their Assistants, and where necessary revise the composition fees 
fixed (paragraph 380). 

99. Certain further recommendations regarding various types 
of shifting cultivation are made (paragraphs 382—84). 

100. Forest guards and police constables need careful ins- 
truction in their duties and powers under the Game, Forest and 
Fisheries Acts (paragraph 385). 

101. The operation of section 5 of the Fisheries Act and of 
certain rules under section 26 (1) (j) of the Forest Act should be 
suspended in certain aboriginal areas (paragraph 385). 

102. Forest villagers should be allowed each year to shoot 
a certain number of deer free of fee under the Game or Forest 
Act (paragraph 386, foot-note). 

103. Motor transport of forest produce from metalled road- 
head to railhead is economical to Government and in the inte- 
rests of aboriginals; the policy of stopping it should be reversed 
[paragraphs 387 (a) and 388]. 

104. Present grazing rates are fair and should not be reduced 
[paragraphs 387 (b) and 389]. 

105. A freer hand in fixing wages should be given to the 
Divisional Forest Officer, and wages should at present be in- 
creased [paragraphs 387 (c) and 390 J. 

105. There should be close liaison between the Forest and 
other nation-building department^ the former being the best 
fitted to co-ordinate nation-building in semi-forest localities 
[paragraphs 387 (d) and 399]. 

56 
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107. Departmental working should replace contracts wher- 
ever possible, and forest contracts should contain a clause pre- 
scribing minimum wages for forest labourers [paragraphs 387 (c)> 
390, 391 and 392]. 

108. The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act should be 
amended in certain ways and extended to forest areas to prevent 
overloading of carts and consequent loss of aboriginals’ cattle 
[paragraphs 387 (/), 388 and 393], 

109. The remuneration of the forest uuujatldam and kok ear 
should be improved [paragraph 387 (g)J. 

110. More forest schools should be opened and none should 
be transferred to District Councils [paragraphs 387 (/;) and 397]. 

111. Forest villages arc in general^ well-managed with due 
consideration for the villagers' cultivation (paragraph 390), but 
greater attention should he paid to housing and sanitation (para- 
graph 395). 

112. Aboriginal carting co-oncrntive societies should he 
started, and in aboriginal areas the construction and repair of 
aboriginals’ carts should he added to the purposes for which free 
grants of timber may be given (paragraph 393). 

113. The proper maintenance of forest roads and provision 
of permanent crossings is essential (paragraph 394). 

114. Larger allotments of forest taccavi should be made, 
and weddings and funerals should be added to the objects for 
which loans may be given (paragraph 395). 

115. More money is needed for water-supply in forest 
villages (paragraph 396). 

116. There should be at least one travelling-cimi-stationary 
dispensary, paid for from the forest budget, in each major forest 
division (paragraph 398). 

117. Similar touring veterinary dispensaries in forest divi- 
sions with large-scale departmental operations arc desirable 
(paragraph 399). 

118. There is an overwhelming moral case for reinvesting in 
forest welfare works some part of the great profits accruing to 
Government from forest war contracts (paragraph 399). 

119. A forward policy oE adequate housing for forest sub- 
ordinates^ essential for their health, contentment and morale and 
for reducing labour demands in forest villages (paragraph 400). 

Private Forest? 

120. Any proposal to make aboriginal 7nmindaris alienable 
is contrary to aboriginal interests and should be opposed (para- 
graphs 405-06 and 408). 

121. Mr. Kamath’s proposed grazing and vistar legislation 
and Bill to enable Government to take over the management 
of zamindari forests arc welcomed in the interests of both the 
zamindars and the ryots who should benefit enormously from 
departmental working of private forests (paragraph 407). 

122. Such legislation is even more necessary for malgitzari 
than for zamindari forests (paragraph 408). 



Communications 

123. Recommendations are made as to the general policy £o 
be followed jn opening up the backward areas by roads (para- 
graphs 457 — 59). 

124. A specific programme of works to be undertaken in the 
next twenty years is suggested (paragraph 458). 

Law and Order 

125. The attempt to prohibit cock-fighting in' the Chanda 
zamindaris was needlessly officious and should be abandoned 
(paragraph 280). 

126. Prompt trial of all cases where aboriginals are parties 
or witnesses is essential, and as often as possible this should 
take place in the villages where the offences were committed 
(paragraph 375). 

127. A monthly return from each subordinate Magistrate to 
the District Magistrate of cases in which aboriginals are tried is 
a valuable guide to uniformity^ and scale of penalties and to 
duration of cases (paragraph 375). 

128. The worst offenders now in respect of bcgar, rasad and 
petty tyranny are the village malguzar, and the subordinate 
zamindari official, and the remedies advocated are more effective 
touring and use of sections 74 and 88-A of the Tenancy Act, the 
latter being amended to penalise bcgar whether paid for or not, 
and the taking of bcgar and other illegal exactions being made 
cognisable offences (paragraphs 400 and 467). 

129. Complaints over supplies for touring officers should 
be reduced by prompter payment by means of imprests in the 
hands of local officials responsible for touring arrangements, 
advances by touring officers, adequate supplies of small change 
for prompt personal payment, use of a touring bania’s shop, and 
greater care in drawing up a fairer nirkbnama (paragraph 402). 

130. Mr. Best’s scheme of village headmen’s books for the 
entry of all requisitions of labour and supplies should be pre- 
scribed for all villages, and all purchases in villages of grain, 
cattle, poultry, etc., should require the sanction of the district 
departmental officer (paragraph 403). 

131. _ The ultimate remedy for bcgar, rasad, mamttl and 
nibasi grievances is the fostering among tribesmen of intelligent 
and educated self-respect by a combination of school and poli- 
tical education (paragraph 404). 

132. There should be a freer conferral of civil judicial 
powers oil revenue officers in backward areas, civil cases should 
be tried in camp, debt relief courts should tour, and Tahsildars 
should receive the powers of Bombay Mamlatdars (paragraph 

133. A detailed investigation of tribal customary .law on 
anthropological lines by trained investigators, spread over a 
number of years, is needed for the guidance of judges and 
lawyers (paragraph 430). 
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134. To obviate the difficulties caused by the general judicial 
ignorance of tribal "law”, more recourse should be had to arbi- 
tration panchayats in civil cases where .tribal law and custom are 
in issue, and also in tribal matrimonial and defamation cases, on 
the model of rule 45 of the Madras Agency Rules for regulating 
civil procedure in the Madras Agency Tracts (paragraph 430). 

135. The Oaths Act should be amended to empower a Court- 
s«o motu to propose for aboriginals or any aboriginal areas a 
special oath (paragraph 431). 

136. The adultery sections of the Indian Penal Code should 
not apply to most of the aboriginals, and jurisdiction in such 
matters should be left to tribal panchayats (paragraph 433). 

137. Weights and measures offences should be made cog- 
nisable in all backward areas (paragraph 467). ■ 

Political Education 

138. The abolition of nomination of aboriginal members of 
Local Boards and District Councils effected by Central Provinces 
and Berar Act, XXXII of 1939, was a premature and regrettable 
change (paragraph 415). 

139. The aboriginal areas have been completely neglected 
by the existing District Councils and Local Boards (paragraphs 
416—23) and should be replaced by Independent Local Boards 
with official office-bearers and mostly nominated members (para- 
graphs 423—27). Such Boards should be formed for the Partially 
Excluded Areas (other than Mandla District) and for the Raipur 
and Drug zamindaris. 

140. The present Sironcha Independent Local Board should 
be abolished, the klwlsa portion of Sironcha being placed under 
the Chanda District Council, and a new Independent Local Board 
being formed for all the Chanda zamindaris (paragraph 426). 

141. The Mandla District Council should be strengthened 
by appointing official Chairmen for the Council and its three 
Local Boards, and by increasing the nominated element in all 
these bodies (paragraph 426). 

142. Where an elected element is maintained in aboriginal 
District Councils or Independent Local Boards it should except 
in Mandla District represent the non-aboriginals only (paragraph 
427). 

143. The Village Panchayat Act in aboriginal areas should 
allow the tax-payer to commute for his panchayat tax by giving 
his labour for village works (paragraph 428). 

144. The present records prescribed for Village Courts and 
Benches are over-elaborate for aboriginal villages and should be 
simplified (paragraph 428). 

145. On the whole no attempt should be made to regularize 
the present tribal panchayats, which should be left to function as 
they now do, while Government policy should aim at the forma- 
tion oE group panchayats for justice and for administration, for 
patwari circles or groups of villages, constituted at group meet- 
ings without formal election by ballot, on a system akin to that 
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prescribed .it pipes 59—65 of the Bengal Union Board Manual, 
Volume I, the system not ^necessarily being uniform throughout 
the Province (paragraph 451). 

146. The Bengal 1 nion Board system provides the best 
general pattern tor local government institution in the backward 
areas (paragraphs 435— 3S). 

147. A system' of indirect election is suitable for backward 
areas (paragraph 436). 

MS. Schools in backward areas should he given practical 
civic training by means <4 school panehavats and elections [para- 
graphs 439 and 447 (t)j. 

149. Active and well-spaced touring by district officers is a 
principal agency of political education (paragraph 453). 

Education 

IrAl, The Provincial Government should appoint a com- 
mittee to advise on aboriginal education in the light of the 
material collected in this enquiry and by the Educational Depart- 
ment (paragraph 440). 

151. The present divorce in schools in aboriginal areas 
between teachers and aboriginals must be removed by securing 
that aboriginals knowing aboriginal languages are appointed after 
special training in a special training school for aboriginals, for 
which the best site would he some place in the mixed Guild and 
Korku area n! Bhainsdehi Tabs':! (paragraphs 443 and 448). 

152. To provide a nucleus of aboriginals suitable for this 
training aboriginal middle schools should he opened as soon as 
possible at Chatting on the Ellichpur-Burhanpur road and Chi- 
cholndhana on the Ellichpur-Betul road (paragraph 443). 

153. Brick and m«rt.»r buildings are not needed for these 
three schools, bus settlements on the lines of improved village- 
houses, to serve as lesions in improved housing and .sanitation, 
while special attention must he paid to the teaching and practice 
of anti-malaria measures (paragraph 443). 

154. The aims of aboriginal education should be — 

(i) to conserve and develop tribal culture, religion and 

institutions ; 

(ii) to equip the aboriginal to defend himself against those 

elements of civilisation that threaten to destroy or 
degrade him, and to adapt himself to and make his 
own contribution to the modern world ; and 
(lit) to improve his economic condition (paragraph 445). 

155. The subjects taught, recreations and organisation of 
schools in aboriginal areas should he of an aboriginal character, 
the present ill-staffed and detribalising schools being abandoned 
(paragraphs 446 — IS). 

156. School holidays slwuld be given for aboriginal, not 
tor Hindu, Muslim and Christian holidays and on the weekly 
bazar days rather than on Sundays, while the vacations should 
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be regulated by local sowing, harvesting and food-gathering ope* 
rations [paragraphs 446 (i) and 451]. 

157. Tribal songs, dances, archery and games should take a 
prominent part in school life [paragraphs 446 (2) and (3), 447 ( g ) 
and 450]. 

158. Examinations impose an unnecessary strain on tribal 
children [paragraph 446 (4)j. 

159. Punishments, especially corporal punishment, have a 
bad effect on aboriginal children [paragraph 446 (5)]. 

160. There should be a special department for aboriginal 
education, the control of which should be taken out of the hands 
of local bodies and private bodies, and the future system should 
be based on anthropological principles (paragraphs 447 and 451). 

161. There should be no compulsory attendance. A few 
good schools are better than many bad schools, and no school 
should be opened unless it Can be run yrell with a first-rate 
teacher and adequate equipment [paragraph 447 (a)]. 

162. One boarding hostel is worth twenty day-schools and 
there are advantages in entrusting the management of these to 
private bodies [paragraph 447 (6)]. 

163. Buildings should be simple mud houses, in Gond style, 
on hill-tops or river-banks [paragraph 447 (c)]. 

164. An adapted form of the Wardha Basic Education Sylla- 
bus is desirable for aboriginal schools, with carpentry, not spin- 
ning and weaving, as the basic craft, some basketry, wood-carving 
and bari or garden cultivation. Ironwork is not suitable [para- 
graphs 447 (a) and 449]. 

165. Special readers, in aboriginal languages where these 
are spoken, should be prepared [paragraph 447 (e)]. 

166. There should be simple hygiene and sex teaching 
[paragraph 447 (/)]. 

- 167. Cattle and other domestic animals, poultry and pets 
should be kept in aboriginal schools, as well as bees (paragraph 
449). 

168. If it still prove necessary to import teachers from, the 
plains, their dislike of living in ‘-kala pani” should be met by 
closing the schools in the worst monsoon months, and allowing 
them leave of absence with pay to visit their houses (paragraph 
451). 

Administrative Arrangements 

169. fhe Hoshangabad villages of the Almod and Pachmarhi 
iagirs should be transferred to Chhindwara District (paragraph 
281, foot-note). 

170. The most essential thing is adequate touring by the 
district staff, well-spaced in time and area, off the metalled roads, 
controlled for all departments by the Deputy Commissioner 
(paragraph 453). . 
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171. Continuity of personal administration is desirable in 
all backward areas and the over-frequent transfers of revenue 
officers which have been a feature of recent years must cease 
(paragraph 454). 

172. To secure the health and contentment of officials in 
backward areas there should be more generous provision of bad 
climate allowances, grants for social amenities and anti-malarial 
work and abolition of penal postings to backward areas (para- 
graph 454). 

173. Aboriginal rallies' should be held at different centres 
during the year (paragraph 455). 

174. Officers must be encouraged by rewards to attain profi- 
ciency in the Gondi and Korku languages (paragraph 456). 

175. Greater attention should be paid to the recruitment of 
aboriginals in all branches of Government service (paragraph 
460). 

176. The Warora tahsil should be transferred from Chanda 
to Wardha District and the Partially Excluded Areas of Drug to 
Chanda District, with a new Murumgaon Tahsil, the khalsa areas 
of Garchiroli being placed under Brahmapuri or an independent 
Naib-Tahsildar at Garchiroli (paragraph 463). 

177. Baihar Tahsil should be transferred to Mandla District 
and the rest of Balaghat District to a reconstituted Seoni District 
with a resident Sub-divisional Officer at Balaghat (paragraph 
464). 

178. All the Partially Excluded Areas of Bilaspur District 
should be included in the Katghora tahsil (paragraph 465). 

179. Recent policy as regards the aboriginal zamindar should 
be reversed, and duties should be imposed on him and his 
privileges confirmed by legislation, which should also strengthen 
Government’s powers of intervention (paragraph 466). 

180. In view of Article XV of the Governor’s Instrument 
of Instructions and the seriousness of the whole aboriginal pro- 
blem, a senior I.C.S. officer should be made Protector of Abori- 
ginals, with a special department under him. This post could 
well be combined with the existing post of Excise Commissioner 
(paragraph 474). 

181. There should be constituted a Provincial Aboriginals 
Advisory Board with the Prime Minister or an Adviser as Chair- 
man, the Protector of Aboriginals as Secretary and Member, and 
representatives of the legislature, officials and public, to meet 
quarterly and be consulted on all schemes for the betterment 
of aboriginals (paragraph 475). 

182. There should be constituted an Aboriginals’ Welfare 
I rust Fund, with an annual grant from provincial revenues of 
at least Rs. 3 lakhs, to be supplemented by donations, subscrip- 
tions and legacies and administered bv the Provincial Board 
(paragraph 475). 

183. Each district with Partially Excluded Areas and other 
districts with large aboriginal populations should have an Abori- 
ginal Betterment Committee (paragraph 475). 
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TABLE I 


Population and 


Tribal Population of each 
provinces and Berar. 


district , 


Central 


District 


(0 


Saugor 

Jubbuipore 

Mandla 

Hoshangabad 

Ninaar 

Betul 

Chhindwara 

■\Vardha 

Nagpur 

Chanda 

Bhandara 

Balaghat 

Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Drug 

Amraoti 

Akola 

Buldana 

Yeotmal 

Total Central Province* 
Total Berar 

Total Central Provinces 


Tribais of all religions, 1941 


Males 

( 2 ) 

41,766 
98,451 
1 49,938 
63,642 
53,923 
83,305 
188,721 
24,833 
29,392 
85,233 
54,659 
67,962 
146,096 
157,958 
91,830 

" 1^776 

16,819 

9,703 

78,901 

. U37J09 
137,199 


Females Persons 


(3) 

41,841 

101,388 

152,980 

63,505 

53,011 

84,142 

195,960 

25,697 

29,328 

84,893 

56,802 

69,180 

154,306 

165,392 

100,455 

30,427 

17,209 

9,684 

79,593 

1 ,378,880 
136,913 


(4) 

83,607 

199,'r39 

302,918 

127,147 

106,934 

167,447 

384,681 

50,530 

58,720 

170,126 

111,461 

137,142 

300,402 

323,350 

192,285 

62,203 

34,028 

19,387 

158,494 

2,716,589 

274,112 


Tribal (all 
religion) 
persons, 1931 

(5) 


87,789 

185,660 

265,426 

122,615 

92,723 

153,163 

373,078 

56,566 

62,354 

157,386 

110,202 

126.130 

358,578 

328,983 

179,336 

70,397 

42,324 

24,822 

160,740 

2,659,989 

298,283 


and 1,' 474, 908 1,515,793 2,990,701 2^72 


Berar. 


District 


Column (4) Total 
and column (5) population, r- 
+ or - 1941 


CD 


Saugor 

Jubbuipore 

Mandla 

Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

Betul 

Chhindwara 

Wardha 

Nagpur 

Chanda 

Bhandara 

Balaghat 

Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Drug 

Amraoti 

Akola 

Buldana 

Yeotmal 


( 6 ) 

-4.182 
H 4,079 
+-37,492 
-4,532 
+ 14,211 
+ 14,282 
+ 11,603 
-6,036 
-3,634 
+ 12,740 
+ 1,259 
+ 11,012 
-58,176 
-5,633 
+ 12,949 

-8,194 

-8,296 

-5,435 

-2,246 


Total Central Provinces 
Total Berar 


+56,600 

-24,171 


Total Central Provinces and +32,429 
Berar. ’ \ 


(7) 

939,068 
910,603 
504,580 
823,585 
513,276 
438,342 
1,034,040 
519,330 
1,059,989 
873, '84 
963,225 
634,350 
1,525,686 
1,549,509 


988,524 

907,742 

820,862 

887,738 

13*217,718 

3,604,866 

1 6, 822, '584 


Tribal Percentage 


1941 

1931 

(8) 

(9) 

89 

97 

21-9 

60-5 

240 

■595 

15-4 

152 

208 

198 

38-2 

377 

37-2 

38-6 

97 

no 

55 

6-6 

19-5 

20-7 

11-6 

13-4 

21-6 

22-5 

197 

23-5 ’ 

20-9 

235 

20-7 

21-9 

6'3 

7-5 

3-7 

48 

2-3 

3-2 

17-8 

187 

20-5 

22-0 

7'6 

8-7. 

17'8 

191 
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TABLE II 

General , Tribal and Hindu Population of Partially Excluded Areas, 
including total number of Literate Persons. 

Population Tribes 


Tahsil 

t 

— — — **- — — — . 

"i 

r- — - 

«. , 



Mole 

Female 

Total 

Tribal 

' Total 






Religion 

including 
those re- 
turned as 







Hindu 

(D 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

*(6) 

Mandla District — 







Mandla 

« • 

107,328 

103,832 

216,160 

90,402 

110,248 

Dindori 

• . 

75,657 

76,347 

152,004 

73,485 

98,339 

Niwas 

•• 

68,203 

68,213 

136,416 

34,748 

94,331 

Total 

• • 

251,188 

253,392 

504,580 

198,635 

302,918 

Betul District — 







Bhainsdehi 

• • 

52,144 

52,291 

104,435 

31,990 

60,312 

Chhindwara District 

— 





*■ 

Chhindvrara 

• • 

28,363 

27,051 

55,414 

25,339 

33,01 1 

Amanvara' 

* • 

19,082 

19,327 

38,409 

23,664 

29,281 

Total 

• • 

47,445 

46,378 

93,823 

49,003 

62,292 

Chanda District — 







Garchiioli 

• , 

34,717 

34,176 

68,893 

19,812 

35,345 

Sironcha 

• • 

22,135 

24,003 

46,138 

29,991 

32,476 

Total 

• • 

56,852 

58,179 

115,031 

49,803 

70,821 

Balaghat District — 







Baihar 

•• 

56,205 

56,402 

1 12,607 

19,384 

63,591 

Drug District — 
Sanjari 

Bilaspur District — 

• * 

40,651 

41,551 

82,202 

16,750 

51,452 

Bilaspur 

■ e 

65,764 , 

65,935 

131,699 

71 

58,377 

Katghora 

- • 

124,010 

124,194 

248,204 

320 

127,852 

Total 

. . 

189,774 

1 5(0,129 

379,903 

391 

186,229 

Amraoti District — 







Melghat 

•• 

24,946 

22,983 

47,929 

27 

35,528 

Total, All Partially 
eluded Areas. 

Ex- 

719,205 

721,305 

1,440,510 

365,983 

833,143 




[Continued on the next page J 


•The excess of the figures in column (6) over those in column (5) gives the total 
of aboriginals returned as Hindu by religion ; this total « alio included in the 
'figures in column (8). 
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TABLE II — cont. 

General, Tribal and Hindu Population of Partially Excluded Areas, 
including total number of Literate Persons — coat. 

Hindus Literates 


t — 

Tahsil 

Schedule 



Others 

Male 

Female 


castes 




U) 

(7) 

•(8) 

(91 

(101 

Mandla District — 





Manila 

9,214 

100,763 

14,660 

1,957 

Dindori 

6,128 

70,550 

5,949 

724 

Niwas 

3,991 

96,343 

5,565 

370 

Total 

19,333 

27.7,656 

26,174 

3,051 

Betul District — 





Bhainsdchi 

8,164 

62,424 

5,667 

404 

Chhindxvara District — 





Chhindwara . . 

4,629 

24,016 

1,993 

263 

Amanvara 

3,134 

11,095 

894 

62 

Total 

7,763 

35,111 

2,887 

325 

Chanda District — 





Garchiroli 

13,591 

34,493 

* • 

• • 

Sironcha 

2,936 

14,384 

1,932 

577 

Total 

16,527 

48,877 

1.932 

577 

Balaghat District — 





Baihar 

7,658 

63,942 

19,004 

3,025 

Drug District — 





Sanjari 

. 7,278 

57,560 

• • 

•• 

Bilaspur District — 





Bilasput . . 

16,387 

112,274 

a a 


Katghora 

43,777 

202,097 

4,033 

171 

Total 

60,164 

314,371 

• • 

• • 

Amraoti District— 





. Mclghat 

1,903 

43,363 

1,742 

172 

Total, All Partially Ex- 

128,790 

923,304 

61,439 

7,725 

eluded Areas. 


•The excess of the figures in column (6) over those in column (5) gives the total 
tiaboriginals returned as Hindu by religion; this total is also included in the figure* 
:r column (8). 
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TABLE III 

Aboriginal Statistics, 1891 — 1931 , Central Provinces and Berar {excluding Stales). 

Total for province. 


Tribe 

Gond 

Maria 

Muria 

Bhattra 

Parja 

Koya 

Pardhan 

Ojha 

1891 

. 1,666,764 
32,812 
. 23 

97 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

1901 

1,523,170 

(«) 

(«) 

<«) 

( fl ) 

(«) 

83,654 
- (n) 

1911 

1,755,141 

(«) 

(") 

(«) 

(o) 

(«) 

14,382 

(«> 

1921 

1,714,898 

(«) 

(«) 

(") 

(o) 

(«) 

91.692 

<o) 

(In order 
toil of numc- 

rical im- 
portance, 
1931) 

1,891,835 (1) 

34,986 (12) 

1,761 (25) 

410 (29) 

34 (31) 

1 (32) 

155,813 (3) 

4,937 (23) 

Gond Total 

. 1,783,350 

1,537,552 

1,870,018 

1, 806^590 

2,049,777 


Korku 

126,682 

125,365 

149,537 

135,357 

167,897 

(2) 

Kawar 

71,154 

71,199 

90,501 

90,063 

111,203 

(4) 

Halba 

75,277 

63,795 

73,420 

83,941 

92,275 

(5) 

Kol 

74,757 

55,363 

76.485 

90,884 

83,228 

(6) 

Andh 

43,602 

39,679 

32,378 

52,414 

5B,549 

(8) 

Binjhwar 

26,948 

12,625 

47,582 

28,284 

54,603 

(9) 

Bharia-Bhumia 

48,202 

33,512 

50,125 

48,657 

53,819 

(10) 

Koli 

. 32,628 

28,038 

36,146 

40,866 

43,130 

Oil 

Baiga 

21,336 

23,471 

27,274 

25.078 

32.003 

(13) 

Kolam 

19,318 

15,799 

24,976 

23,721 

31,713 

(14) 

BhU 

27,888 

28,416 

27,621 

24,855 

30,303 

(15) 

Dhanwar 

9,280 

8,397 

11,188 

12,046 

18,929 

(16) 

Sawara 

31,768 

25,531 

56,913 

55,703 

67,116 

(7) 

Bhaina 

12,413 

7,454 

. 14,522 

11,523 

16,447 

(17) 

Kamar 

5,228 

505 

7,186 

- 

9,244 

(18) 

Majhwar 

■ • • 

■ * 

6,473 

7,136 

9,231 

(19) 

Bhunjia 

6,187 

3.013 

6,913 

6,376 

7,689 

(20) 

Oraon 

1,151 

. . 

4,323 

176 

6,950 

(21) 

Nagarchi* 

6,326 

. • 

• 6,148 

. . 

6,299 

(22) 

Kharia 

. . . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

3,746 

U4) 

Bhuinhar 

504 

• . 

1,811 

660 

1,250 

(26) 

Nagasta 

• 

■ • 

212 

26 

1,122 

(27) 

Saiinta 

• • • 

• • 

. • 

642 

705 

(28) 

Korwa 

439 

105 

876 

444 

384 

(30) 


Note. — The fact that 'no total is shrwn against certain tribes in certain years merely 
indicates that they were not separately enumerated in those years or that it has not been possible 
to trace the figures. 

(a) Included under Gond in the census concerned. 

* Included under Gond in certain years. 
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TABLE IV 

Aboriginal languages, 1931 Census. 

Subsidiary languages spoken by 
Gondi language Gonds 

t >. i — ; * 1 

Area Number sproking Gondi Hindustani Marathi Total 

ns mother-tongue Gond 

r— — * , , * , , * , popula- 

Mnles Females Persons Males Females Males Females tion 

0) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


Jubbulporc Division 

Saugor. Damoh, Jubbulpo.e 1,147 2,562 3,709 1,065 1,100 .. .. 199*1 82 

nnrl Mnrcthnlmttr .. - _ - - ------- - - - - - - - 


and Nnrsinghpur. 

• • - — 


— 

— 

- — 





Mandla — 








Mandla 

39,115 

40,236 

79,451 

31,741 

31,475 

• ■ a • 

88,656 

Dindori 

84 

77 

161 

84 

77 

• a a • 

72,633 

Niwas 

11,592 

12.076 

23,668 

8,833 

9,247 

• a a a 

70,777 

Total Mandla 

50.791 

52.3S9 

103,180 

40,653 

40.799 

• a a a 

232,066 

Old Hoshangabad — 








Sohagpur 

9c9 

854 

1,823 

955 

842 

a a a a 

21,591 

Rest of Old Iloshangabad 

10.557 

11,019 

21,576 

8.793 

9,03b 

a a a • 

29,527 

Total Old Hoshnngabad 

11,526 

11,873 

23,379 

9,748 

9,878 

a a a • 

51,118 

Nimar — 








Khandwa 

1,294 

1,264 

2,558 

1,005 

877 

a a a a 

3,832 

Burhanpur 

507 

453 

960 

213 

178 

.a . . 

1,293 

Harsud 

2.795 

2.710 

5,505 

2,3-14 

2,236 

.. 

5,777 

Total Nimar 

4.596 

4.427 

9,023 

3,563 

3.291 

• • a a 

10,932 



Nagpur Division 




Betul — 








Betul 

23,674 

30,:5S 

58,732 

22,932 

23,742 

1 9 

58,520 

Muhai 

14,605 

15,743 

30, i48 

10.311 

|0,703 

149 173 

29,412 

Bhainsdehi 

14,772 

13,917 

29,689 

10.1 : -1 

11,016 

29 11 

27,716 

Total Betul 

5S.051 

60,718 

118,769 

43,351 

45,461 

179 193 

115,648 

Seoni — 








Seoni 

27,637 

37,222 

04.S59 

22,418 

31,199 

2 38 

83,608 

Lakhnadon 

13,896 

i 4 ,049 

27,945 

10,809 

11,824 

a a 

70,408 

Total Seoni 

41,533 

51,271 

92,804 

33,227 

43.023 

2 38 

154,016 

Old Chhindwara — 








Chhindwara khalsa 

27,398 

29,393 

56,791 

22,961 

28,456 

1 

90,084 

Chhindwara jagir 

9/55 

9,998 

19,553 

7,471 

7,836 

• • a • 


Amarwara khalsa 

4,354 

4,792 

9,146 

3,657 

4,134 


48.225 

Amarwara jagir 

3,820 

4,2 i,l 

8,(81 

2,921 

3,63 2 

a . ■ • 


Sausar 

23,165 

24,856 

45,021 

11,159 

11,906 

5,672 5,912 

48,642 

Total Old Chhindwara. , 

66,292 

73,300 

141,592 

48,169 

50,564 

5,672 5,913 

186,951 

Wardha and Hinganghat — 








Wardha and Hinganghat 

13,680 

14,270 

27,950 

4 

12 

11,643 12,675 

32,069 

Arvi 

10,396 

1 (.',372 

20,768 

14 

3 

9,087 9,012 

19,758 

Total Wardha and Hin- 

24,076 

24,642 

48.718 

18 

15 20,730 21,687 

51,827 









Nagpur — 








Nagpur 

6,919 

7,248 

14,167 

563 

497 

5,064 5,347 

17,930 

Ramtek 

8,019 

7,985 

16,004 

1,443 

1,042 

4,804 4,548 

17,054 

Urarer 

2,524 

2,756 

5,280 

• . 


2,487 2,728 

7,160 

Katol-Saoncr 

8,297 

8,391 

16,688 

60 

242 

7,568 7,348 

17,358 

Total Nagpur 

25,759 

26,380 

52,139 

2,066 . 

.1,781 

19,923 19,971 

59.302 


* 


1 1 






— . 
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TABLE IV— com. 

Aboriginal languages, 1931 Census — cont. 

Subsidiary languages spoken by 
Gondi language Gonds 

/ — * 1 t — i 

Area Number speaking Gomli Hindustani Marathi Total 

ns mother-tongue Gond 




t 

A 

— ^ 

/ 

* , 

r ■ 

-A 

-> popula- 



Males Females Persons 

Males Females 

Males Females tion 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Chanda — 


Nagpur Division — cont. 





Warora 

■ • 

2,670 

2.472 

5,142 



2,633 

2,466 

16,403 

Brahmapuri 

• • 

2,121 

2,325 

4,446 

• • 


2,075 

2,292 

17,203 

Chanda 

• • 

9,86' 

10,006 

I9,3h6 

17 

8 

9,155 

9,274 

27,602 

Gnrchiroli khalsa 

• • 

6,947 

7,678 

14,625 

14 

15 

4,738 

5,159 

54,188 

Garchiroli zamtndari 

• • 

15,074 

16,351 

31,426 

1,079 

1,037 

9,150 

8,461 

m m 

Sironchn khalsa 

• • 

3,190 

2,972 

6,162 

89 

86 

26 

25 

36,005 

Ahiri zamindnri 

4 • 

13,945 

14,210 

28,155 

12 

4 

214 

152 


Total Chanda 

« 4 

53,807 

56,015 

109,822 

1.211 

1J50 

27,991 

27,829 

151,401 




Chhattisgnrh Division 





Bhandara — 










Bhandara 

• 4 

6,073 

6,412 

12,435 

97 

79 

5.124 

5,469 

16,709 

Gondin 

• • 

16,708 

13,894 

30,602 

835 

603 

12,581 

8,693 

34,047 

Sakoli khalsa 

• • 

2,843 

2,284 

5.127 

17 

15 

2,437 

2,125 

32,709 

Sakoli zamindnri 

• • 

5,313 

6,551 

11,864 

40 

80 

4,646 

5.475 

•• 

Total Bhandara 

4 • 

30,937 

29J41 

60,078 

989 

777 

24.788 21,762 

83,465 

Balnghat — 




— — 

— 

— 

... .. - ~ 

— w. . 


— 

Balaghnt 

« 4 

9.9R1 

10,752 

20,733 

7,864 

8.344 

125 

157 

22,391 

JUaihar khalsa 

a 4 

8,527 

9,3 '*3 

17,890 

7,821 

8,884 


a a 

50,073 

Baihar zamindnri 

t , 

796 

744 

1.540 

617 

622 


a a 


Waraseoni 


16,683 

17,859 

34,542 

9,691 

8,831 

899 

922 

35,858 

Total Balaghat 

4 4 

35,987 

38,718 

74,705 

25,993 

26,631 

1,024 

1,079 

108,322 

Raipur 

• 4 

1,314 

1,296 

2,610 

1,108 

1,132 

1 

a • 

240,908 

Bilaspur 

Drug* - * 

.. 

224 

197 

”421 

201 

139 

•• 

• • 

175,300 











District khalsa 

p p 

924 

965 

1.889 

859 

818 



116,477 

Sanjari zamindati 

4 • 

10,119 

10,877 

20,996 

8,882 

5,554 

<• 

• • 

•• 

Total Drug 

• • 

11,043 

1 1,842 

22,885 

9,741 

6,372 


* • 

116,477 




Bcrar Division 





Amraoti — 


t 








Am aoti, Ellichpur 

and 

1,701 

1,765 

3,466 

202 

267 

1,122 

1,142 

4,973 

Daryapur. 










Chandur 

p # 

3,493 

3,657 

7,150 

5 

7 

2,920 

3,165 

8,190 

Morsi 

4 4 

3,434 

3,426 

6,860 

21 

• a 

2,889 

2,940 

7,844 

Melghat 

4 4 

1,384 

1,473 

2,857 

821 

1,114 

190 

146 

3,203 

Total Amraoti 

4 4 

10,012 

10,321 

20,333 

1,049 

1,388 

7,121 

7,393 

24,210 

Akola 

4 • 

836 

649 

1,485 

6 

13 

647 

493 

4,071 

Buldana 

* • 

141 

142 

283 

~37 

30 

61 

69 

396 











X CUlUlal 

Darwha and Pusad 

4 4 

3,061 

2,374 

5, 35 

26 

29 

2.536 

1,928 

9,142 

. Yeotmal 

4 4 

7,454 

7,020 

1 4,474 

4 

1 

6,284 

5,878 

18,941 

Kelapur 

4 4 

14,210 

14,703 

28,913 

92 

115 

10,600 

12,623 

39,792 

Wun 

• • 

7,058 

4,867 

11,925 

22 

7 

5,796 

3,805 

23,545 

•Total Yeotmal 

4 4 " 

31,783 

28,964 

60,747 

144 

152 

25,216 

24,234 

91,420 


Total Province 461,855 484,847 946,702 222,350 233,670 133,355 130,661 2,058,182 


[ Continued on the next page] 
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TABLE IV-eont. 

Aboriginal languages, 193! Census— cont. 


Korku lar.Rtiipc Korku* apeakinK aubiidiary language! 

■ "i — — , r — — —— i - i t 

Numbrt apcaking Korku r* llindmtani Marathi 


Atea 


r—' ' 1 * 

a 


' ' ' 


. T ... . 


Male* 

Female* 




Mslct Ftar.s’ra 

IVrr:'n« 


rc<B>!ci 



in 

(}) 

<4> 

(5) 

(6) 

17) 

(8) 


Juhtiulpore Division 




Horhsop*’.**- — 







Ho;hir.nb*3 niiwrcr 

<•,<:>!* 5/92 

n,t.2o 

4.765 

4,591 

• • 

*-• 

excludin'? fvthsprur 
*r.,I Nar> inghpur 

?ub-d hiticft. 


050 





Sohrprur 

474 4.v. 

494 

4 Vi 

* * 

• • 

Tots! Hoshsrsi'aV'i' i.. 

f.512 6.0 38 

12.550 

C- 

♦ < 

4.827 

• « 

• • 


Nirr.:: — 


Khr 

;.«?s 

2 r, 72 

4.150 

1.496 

1.441 

Uurhir.pur 


IO.IO: 

19,974 

4.107 

2.42S 

Har-ud 

.. 10/47 

11,019 

? 1,8:6 

8.565 

8,457 

Tr-.J' Niv.-.M 

.. 7:/7T 

23.191 

4^.010 

14.170 

72.5?T .7 7T 


Ertu!“ 


Peru’ 


6.44.5 

12.526 

4 92(. 

4.916 

• • 

• • 

Mu 1 ;:: 

654 

. 647 

1.33* 

515 

4S> 

10 

It 


.. 11.417 

11 .O'. 5 

27.42: 

7.ss: 

8.194 

9 

2 

Tfi-st 1V-,,1 

.. *18/34 

P 04 4 

77.57'' 

15.521 

”593" 

|9 

13 


Chhtndearr. Vi a’-* .. 

4,19 . 

4.77-' 

5,4 ‘i v 

2,95 6 

3.155 



C:i6.ir.t!'~»r* jspir 

5/-05 

*.477 

7.077 

> *'.97 

2.507 

• • 

» • 

A **'!?*.' 

% „ 

, 

. 

. , 

, . 

„ . 

• * 

Ssu-t: . . 

1.410 

1.346 

7./5r 

1,0?2 

1.019 

45 

37 

Total n.V.inlv::! .. 


9,07 = 

15.305 

6.735 

6.181 

45 

37 


Her.tr 


Melgb.jt 

Ket; 

16.561 

1.510 

16.233 

1.256 

32.79= 

:,ov6 

8 ,;' 69 
353 

7,712 

361 

61 

532 

19 

558 

Total Arnrreti 

1 7.*: 7 1 

17.529 

35.405 

5,23: 

8, ( .'73 

593 

607 

AV.ola 

717 

652 

1,4 59 

2 - v ? 

140 

126 

65 

Buldarsa 

653 

65 s 

1.307 

124 

124 

271 

264 

■Rett of Central Province* 

H3 

107 

27‘J 

1 C .0 

82 

•• 

•• 

Provincial Total . . 

76.492 

76,3, a 

I52.S38 

49.221 

45,8:3 

!,4 54 

969 



TABLE V 

Comparison of aboriginal tenancy holdings , proprietary villages , 
Central Provinces, in the last two settlements and 1939-40. 

Penultimate settlement 



Total No., 

Area of 

No. of 

Aren held 
by nboii- 

District 

nil 

holdings in 

aboriginal 

finals 


tenants 

1 00 acres 

tenants 

in 100 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

ncrcs 

(5) 

Saugor* 

.. 127,638 

1,324,6 

11,089 

100,0 

Jubbulporc 

. . 93.729 

1,004,9 

19,023 

216,6 

Mandla 

40,264 

684,0 

23,424 

479,1 

Hoshangabad 

.. 102,354 

1,311,1 

12,441 

125,7 

Nimar 

21,439 

289,9 

3,930 

56,2 

Betul 

44,514 

741,0 

20.773 

336,3 

Chhindwara Uhalsa 

.. 85,448 

1,278,9 

30.933 

514,9 

Chhindwara jngir 


540,1 

« • 

• , 

Wardha 

.. 22,178 

1.968 

46.2 

Nagpur 

62,457 

1,183,4 

3,426 

59,7 

Chanda 

46,691 

496,4 

10,449 

92,4 

Bhnndaraf 

47,035 

512,3 

6,306 

76,3 

Balaghnt 

46,226 

406,5 

7,429 

72,1 

Raipur J 

48,587 

629,3 

15.456 

171,7 

Bilaspur 

.. 190,979 

1,390,5 

37,894 

341,1 

Drug 

84,665 

1,161,2 

13.958 

281,2 

Central Provinces 

.. 1,069.204 

12,959,1 

218,499 

2,969,5 


test settlement 



Total No., 

Area of 

No. of 

Area held 
by abori- 

District 

all 

holdings in 

aboriginal 

ginals 


tenants 

100 acres 

tenants 

in 100 

0) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

acres 

19) 

Saugor* 

.. 146,591 

1,339,0 

12,269 

94,0 

Jubbulporc 

.. 107,224 

984,2 

16,728 

208,5 

Mandla 

.. 54,496 

795,5 

27,263 

569,3 

Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

.. 119,418 

1,384,3 

11,550 

119,9 

27,770 

386,5 

4,165 

56,0 

Betul 

36,647 

795,3 

22,748 

330.3 

Chhindwara khatsa 

.. 112,394 

1,263,3 

39,217 

559,1 

Chhindwara jagir 

13,607 

258,0 

9,862 

204,5 

Wardha 

. . 27,024 

564,9 

2,020 

35,8 

Nagpur 

74,812 

1,206,5 

4,004 

58,7 

Chrnda 

80,849 

883,1 

17,587 

195.8 

Bhandarat 

66,714 

605,5 

6,391 

72,6 

Balagbat 

69,507 

459,1 

11,932 

115,7 

RaipurJ 

64,612 

775.0 

18,863 

281,1 

Bilaspur 

.. 230,491 

1,524,9 

48,210 

438,0 

Drug 

.. 116,835 

1,179,3 

19,225 

293,6 

Central Provinces 

.. 1,348,99! 

14,404,4 

272,024 

3,631,9 



[Continued on the next page.] 


"■Figures do not include Surkhi revenue inspector circle. 

•f Excluding Tirora and Sakoli revenue inspector circles. 
tRaipur includes only sis pntwnri circles of Raipur Tr.hsil, two revenue ins- 
pector circles and 1 5 other patwnri circles or Dhamtari and the whole of Mahasa- 
mund Tahsil. 
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TABLE V—cont.' 


Comparison of aboriginal tenancy holdings , proprietary villages , 
Central Provinces, in the last two settlements and 1939-40 — cont. 

1939-40 



Total No., 

Area of 

No. of 

Area held 
by abori- 

District 

-nil 

holdings in 

aboriginal 

ginals 


tenants 

1 00 acres 

tenants 

in 100 

(1) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

acres 

(13) 

Saugor* 

.. 173,982 

1,439,9 

13,339 

85,5 

Jubbulpore 

.. 122,941 

S-99,7 

20,105 

217,4 

Mandla 

56,993 

780,0 

29,840 

568,0 

Hoshangabad 

.. 130,714 

1,419.3 

12,218 

121,6 

Nimar 

36,931 

409,6 

4,752 

51,4 

Betul 

57,428 

817,2 

23,644 

316,8 

Chhindwara khalsa 

.. 127,088 

1,508,3 

43,078 

531,7 

Chhindwara jagir 

13,860 

276,6 

10,108 

220,7 

Wardha 

37,712 

556,9 

2,312 

28,7 

Nagpur 

94,774 

1,203,7 

4,509 

53,6 

Chanda 

.. 105,199 

963,4 

22,231 

212,0 

Bhandaraf 

86,571 

600,0 

7,904 

77,4 

Balaghat 

84,108 

481,1 

14,249 

92,1 

RaipurJ 

83,682 

844,6 

23,427 

285,2 

Bilaspur 

. . 265,258 

1,558,7 

54,248 

441,7 

Drug 

.. 146,053 

1,266,0 

24,921 

313,8 

Central Provinces 

.. 1,623,294 

15,125,0 

310,885 

3,617.6 


TABLE VI 

Comparison of aboriginal holdings in ryotwari villages , Central 
Provinces, in the last two settlements and 1939-40. 




Penultimate settlement 

-A- 



i " ■ 



Area, all 


Total No., 

Area, all 

No. of 

aboriginal 

District 

all 

holdings 

aboriginal 

holdings 

_ 

ryots 

(100 acres) 

ryots 

( 1 00 acres) 

(D 

(2) 

(3) 

14) 

(5) 

Mandla 

.. 12,992 

228,7 

9,669 

182,9 

Hoshangabad 

294 

7,0 

109 

2,1 

Nimar 

7,557 

208,2 

2,119 

56,8 

Betul 

1,799 

43,4 

1,462 

35,1 

Chhindwara 

2,791 

66,2 

1,661 

38,6 

Chanda 

3,737 

59,9 

806 

10,0 

Bhandara 

98 

8 

60 

4 

Balaghat 

38 

5 

14 

2 

Total 

. . 29,306 

614,7 

15,900 

326,1 


[Continued on the next page.] 


’'Figures do not include Surkhi revenue inspector circle, 
t Excluding Tirora and Sakoli revenue inspector circles. 

JRaipur includes only six patwari circles of Raipur Tahsil, two revenue ins- 
pector circles and 1 5 other patwari circles of Dhamtari and the whole of Mahasa 
mund Tahsil. 
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TABLE Vl~cont. 

Comparison of aboriginal holdings in ryotxaari villages, Central 
Provinces, in the last Uco settlements and 1939*40 — cont. 

hast settlement 


K 


District 

Total No., Arra. all 
all holding, 

tyot*. (JOOntrcs) 

No. of 
ahoripinf! 
ryots 

Arra. all 
aboriginal 
lioltltnp* 
(100 acres) 

(1) 

(6) 

<7) 

(") 

(9) 

Mnndln 

.. 15,620 

302.6 

1 1,926 

244,5 

Hosbangabad 

817 

20.4 

544 

11.9 

Nimnr 

.. U.717 

286,6 

3.463 

83,4 

llctul 

3,05) 

61,2 

2.561 

51.1 

Chhindwara 

4,7.58 

109.0 

3,269 

?-',6 

Chanda 

8.613 

1 1 7,7 

1,549 

22,2 

Ilhandnra 

178 

1,9 

71 

7 

Bala ghat 

.. 4,897 

93.5 

2.547 

55.1 

Total 

.. 49.665 

994.9 

25.936 

543.5 


1939*40 Jarrubandi 


District 

Total Area, all 
No., all holdings 
ryot* (100 

nerrs) 

No. of 
aboriginal 
ryots 

Area, all 
aboriginal 
holding* 
(100 
.-.errs) 

No. of 
tillages 

(1) 

(10) 

(U) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Mandla 

.. 18,586 

29xl 

13,770 

242,5 

569 

IToshangahad 

903 

22,1 

574 

13.6 

31 

Nimar 

.. 14,138 

3S7.7 

4,973 

It 1.0 

305 

Betul 

.. 3,478 

65,6 

2,924 

55,4 

69 

Chhindwara 

.. 4,921 

105,9 

3.398 

76,0 

267 

Chanda 

.. 11,369 

151,3 

2,445 

32.2 

376 

Bhnndarn 

296 3.3 

151 

1.6 

13 

Balaghat 

6,791 

115,9 

4.332 

71.0 

23S 

Total 

.. 60,484 1,150,9 

32,570 

603.3 

1,869 
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TABLE VII 

Area xvhtrt aboriginals have lost land ( ntalguzari and samindari villages only). 


Penultimate settlement 

Number of Arm held Number of 
nbnririnal in 100 aboriginal 

tenants acres tenants 


1939-40 


Sattgor. rxclttdiw: B.inda arid KUur.»i 
Jubbulpnrc, Sihnta. Mur war* ami 
Patan tshsils. 

Pan ’car mcmie in- prcior circle, 
Jiibbiilpme s.-.KmI. 

Khimarin revenue inspector circle, 
Jubhulporr Jalf.il. 

MnndU, Nainpur rrvrmie in*pecior 
' circh. 

Hoahancabiil— 

Old Hoshsnpabsd district except 
Kahatrron rrsrr.uc ineprctor 
circle. 

(aHtil am! the Kerpnii 

circle of Naninpbpir. 

Nunar-— 

Kbsmbva lshsil (excluding Sing, it 
circle', the Shabpur circle of 
Burhsnpur, Ifarsin! irtinl (’ex- 
cluding P«dh a circlet. 

Jubbtslparc Division 

IlcJiil. whole dntrici rat<p! Shalipur 
and Nandn circle* 

Chhin.lsvara. Sr.nar and Srom tali* 
'«!*. MohUtci*, Chhimb'afa. 
Chaur.-i and Chanda circle'. 
VVsrdha diMriet 

Najiput district exc.-pt UaniteJ; tahstl 
Chanda, Sironeha malpurait .. 

Napptir Division . . 

Bhsndrra — 

Bhrmdsra tahril (530 villages) and 
CJondia tali- il, except Tuora circle. 
Halsphaj — 

Warasrotii tahsil. Lanji circle nml 
Balaphar tahtil wmindar# 
llaipur— 

Six *patv.'.iri circle* of Kaipitr rah'il 
Mahasaimtnd rnalpuaari 
Finpcdf.var 7antindnri 
Bilaspur— 

Bilaspur and Munpeli ralfiU(hhabal 
and Janjpir taluqdari nnd jagir. 
horba, Prndra, Kemla. Knntcli nnd 
Champa zamindaris, 

Drup— 

Drug khalta 
Bemcrara Uhnlsa 
Balod Irhalta 
Kbujji zan:indari 

Chhattixgarh Division 

Central Provinces , . 


10,4-16 

12.504 


tenants 

11.996 

13,185 


Area held in 
100 acres 


Per cent 
-18 


•' 5 --- 13.8 


i,t.i : 

25.6 

1.706 

24.7 

1 

j 

3,2(>3 

56.7 

3.807 

52.6 ’ 

-7.2 

7.930 

67.0 

6.938 

54.21 





V — 18.4 

3.4 1.« 

22,6 

2.421 

18.9 

1 

J 

2.324 

30.6 

2.590 

24.3 

-24.3 

40,435 

404.4 

43.135 

346,4 

-14.3 

15.793 

244.1 

16.247 

208.9 

-14.4 

IP, 462 

279.1 

23.254 

249.3 

-10.7 

l,96S 

46.2 

2.312 

28.7 

•-37.S 

2.044 

42.3 

2.4S2 

31.8 

-24.8 

f02 

4.0 

669 

3.S 

— 5 

39.069 

615.7 

44.964 

522.5 

-15.1 

>,799 

4;>.0 

4.279 

36,0 

-17.4 

4,660 

38.1 

6.618 

34,6 

- 9.2 

54 

1.7 

172 

1.51 


2,135 

29.7 

3,046 

26.5? 

-12.3 

677 

9.1 

858 

7.5| 


10,390 

82, 1 

14,783 

78,9' 

) 

19.6551 

225, 41 

22,122 

220.5 < 

• — 2.6 
) 

1,785 

35,6 

2,980 

20.4J 


1.544 

14.2 

1,572 

10,1 1 


4,759 

108,9 

8,916 

95,2/ 

— 19.7 

208 

5.3 

403 

5,0) 


49, "06 

596,1 

65,754 

539,2 

- 9.6 

129,412 

1 .616.2* 

153,85? 

M08,f 

- 13 

114, 118 and 131. 
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TABLE VIII 

Areas where aboriginals have gained land ( malguzari and zamindari villages only). 


Penultimate settlement . 1939-40 



Number of 

Area held 

Number of 

Area held 

District and area' 

aboriginal 

by them 

aboriginal 

by them 
in 100 
acres 

tenants 

in 100 
acres 

tenants 

Saugor, Banda and Khurai tahsils 

Jubbulpore — 

663 

3,9 

1,343 

6,8 

Bargi revenue inspector circle (Jubbulpore 
tahsil;. 

1,263 

18,4 

1,567 

18,7 

Kundam revenue inspector circle (Jubbulpore 
tahsil). 

2,985 

60,6 

3,155 

80,0 

Mandla district except Nainpur revenue 
inspector circle. 

Hoshangabad — 

20,161 

423,4 

26,033 

515,4 

Rahatgaon tevenue inspector circle of Harda 

555 

■ 4,5 

512 

5,4 

Narsinghpur tahsil cxceot Kcrpani revenue 
inspectoi circle. 

Nimar — 

1,994 

30,7 

2,289 

33,9 

Singot circle of Khandwa tahsil, all Burhan- 
pur tahsils except Shahpur circle ; the 
Padli.i circle of Harsud tahsil. 

1,606 

24,3 

2,162 

28,1 

Jubbulpore Division . . 

29,207 

565,8 

37,061 

688,3 

Betul — 


~ l__irt 1 " l_ 

~ 1 1 " 1 " 


Shahpur circle of Betul tahsil and Nanda 
circle of Bhainsdehi tahsil. 

Chhir.dwara khalsa — 

6,269 

92,2 

7,578 

107,9 

Lakhnadon tahsil, Parasia, Bhatodia and 
Amarwara circles. 

12,471 

235,8 

19,824 

282,4 

Chhindwara jagirs 

9,862* 

204,5* 

10,108 

220,7 

Nagpur district, Ramtelc tahsil 

1,382 

17,4 

2,027 

21,8 

Chanda Khalsa, all except Sironcha malguzari 

4,446 

33,9 

9,553 

91,8 

Chanda zamindaris, the whole 

5,201 

54,6 

12,009 

116,4 


' — „ — . 

»— 

. _ 

Nagpur Division 

Bhandara — 

39,631 

638,4 

61,099 

841,0 

Sakoli, 213i khalsa and 193i zamindari, 
villages. 

Balaghat — 

2,507 

30,3 

3,625 

39,5 

Baihar tahsil and Balaghat tahsil less Lanji 
circle and the zamindaris. 

Raipur — 

2,767 

34,0 

7,631 

57,5 

fTwo revenue inspector circles and 1 5 
other patwari circles of Dhamtari tahsil. 

9,956 

54,6 

6,413 

54,3 

Mahasamund zamindaris except Fingeshwar 
Bilnspur — 

8,594 

146,8 

12,938 

195,4 

Janjgir and Katghora malguzari 

3,933 

23,4 

4,893 

24,5 

Matin, Uprora, Lafa, Chhuri and Pandaria 
zamindaris. 

Drug- 

Drug tahsil, zamindari 

10,216J 

107,5t 

12,450 

117,9 

150 

2,7 

538 

4,1 

Bemetara tahsil, zamindari 

924 

15,8 

1,682 

25,5 

Sanjari-Balod tahsil, zamindari except Khujji 

4,588 

98,7 

8,825 

152,6 

Chhattisgarh Division 

37,635 

513,8 

58,995 

671,3 

Central Provinces . . 

106,164 

1,716.6 

156,494 2,197,8 


Note. — There has been since the last settlement a fall of 8,652 acres in aboriginal holdings 
though total holdings have risen by about 3,800 acres. 

•Last settlement. 

fPaUvari circles nos. 33, 36, 37, 41, 42 and 66- 75 
JFigures for the last settlement. 



APPENDICES 

APPENDIX A 

[Sec paragraph 1 47 of the Report.] 

(e) Drajt notification under section 1 (2), Land Alienation 
Act. — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (2) of 
section 1 of the Centra! Provinces Land Alienation Act; 1916 (II 
of 1916), the Provincial Government is pleased to extend the 
provisions of the said Act to all those areas of the Central Prov- 
inces to which it has not been extended by previous notifications! 

( b ) Drajt notification under section 3, Land Alienation Act . — 
In exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 of the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Act, and in supersession of all pre- 
vious notifications under the said section, the Provincial Govern- 
ment is pleased to declare that all persons belonging to the 
following tribes who either hold land or ordinarily reside in the 
Central Provinces shall be deemed to be aboriginal tribes in the 
Central Provinces for the purposes of the Act : — 

Agaria ; Arakh ; Baiga ; Binjhwar ; Bharia-Bhumia (includ- 
ing Bharia and Bhumia) ; Bhil ; Bhillala; Bhuinhar; 
Bhunjia ; Binwar; Dhanwar; Gond (including Raj- 
Gond, Khatola or Khatolha, Bhoi-Gond, Maria, 
Muria, Bhattra, Parja, Koya, Bhuta, Koilabhuta and 
Bhimma); Halba; Kalanga; Kamar; Kanwar alias 
Kawar alias Kaur (including Thanwar alias Taswar 
alias Tawar and Tanwar-Kshattri) ; Kharia; Kol; 
Kolam; Koli; Korku (including Muasi) ; Konva; 
Majhwar; Manne alias Mannewar; Nagarchi ; Naga- 
sia ; Nahal or Nihal ; Naikar ; Ojha (including 
Moghva) ; Oraon; Pardhan (including Raj-Pardhan, 
Pathari, Rajnegi and Thothia) ; Saunta ; and Sawara 
alias Savar alias Saonra. 

A separate notification will be necessary for notifying Dhoba 
and Panka in Mandla District and Pabia alias Pab in Bilaspur 
District. Special notifications may also be necessary directing 
that these notifications shall have the same effect in the Partially 
Excluded Areas as in the rest of the province. 

APPENDIX B 

[Sec paragraph 1 47 of the Report.] 

(a) Draft notification under section 1 (2), Land Alienation 
Act. — In exercise of the powers conferred by. sub-section (2) of 
section 1 of the Central Provinces Land Alienation Act, 1916 
(II of 1916), the Provincial Government is pleased to extend the 
provisions of the said Act to the following areas: — 

Nagpur Division. 

Nagpur District — The Katol tahsil. 

Wardha District — The Wardha and Hinganghat tahsils. 

Chanda District — The Chanda and Warora tahsils and the 
khalsa portion of the Sironcha tahsil. 

Jubbulpore Division. 

Saugor District — The Saugor tahsil. 
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Chhatt isgarh 1) iv hi on. 

Unipur District — The whole district. 

Bilaspur District— The whole district. 

Drug District — The whole district. 

Balaghat District— The Wnmseoni tnhsil. 

Bhandara District--'l'he B bambini tnhsil. 

( b ) Draft notification under section 3, Land Alienation Act . — 
In exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 of the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Act, 1916 (If of 1916), and in super- 
session of all previous notifications under the raid section, the 
Provincial Government is pleased to declare that all persons 
belonging to the following tribes who either hold land or ordi- 
narily reside in the areas mentioned against each shall be deemed 
to be aboriginal tribes for the purposes of the Act : — 

Tribe and Areas. 

(1) Bnign — .lubbulpnre ami Mandla Districts, the Bernetara 

tnhsil of Drug District, and the Baihar and Balaghat 
tahsils of Balaghat District. 

(2) Binihwar— Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur and Bilnspur 

Districts. 

(3) Bhaina — Bilnspur District. 

(4) Bharin-Bhumia, including Bharia and Bhumia— Jub- 

bulporc, Mandla and Bilaspur Districts and the 
Amarwnra tnhsil of Chhindwnrn District. 

(5) Bhil and Bhillala — Nimar District. 

(6) Dhanwar — Bilaspur District, and the Baloda Bazar 

tnhsil of Raipur District. 

(7) Dhoba — Mandla District. 

(8) Gond, including Raj-Gond, Khatola or Khatulha, 

Bhoi-Gond, Maria, Muria and Koya — AH the areas 
in the province to which the Act has been or may 
hereafter be applied by notification under sec- 
tion 1, sub-section (2). 

(9) Halba — Drug and Raipur Districts, and the Garchiroli 

and Sironcha tahsils of Chanda District, the Sakoli 
and Gondia tahsils of Bhandara District. 

(10) Kamar — The Mahasamund and Dhamtari tahsils of 

Raipur District 

(11) Kanwar, Kawar or Kaur, including Thanwar or Tawar — 

Bilaspur, Drug and Raipur Districts, and the 
Garchiroli tahsil of Chanda District. 

(12) Kol — The Sihora and Murwara tahsils of Jubbulpore 

District and Mandla and Bilaspur Districts. 

013) Korku, including Mursi — Betul, Nimar, Chhindwara 
and Hoshangabad Districts. 

(14) Majhwar — The Janjgir and Katghora tahsils of Bilas- 

pur District. 

(15) Nagarchi — The Balaghat tahsil of Balaghat District. 
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(16) filial or Nahal — Bctui, Nimar, Chhindwara and 

lloshangabnd Districts. 

(17) Oraon — The Mahasnmund tahsil of Raipur District and 

the Bilaspur, Janjgir and Katghora tahsils of Bilas- 
pur District. 

(IS) Pah or Pabia — ‘ The Bilaspur District. 

(19) Panka— Mandla District. 

(20) Pardhan. including Patharj, Rajnegi, Thothia and Raj- 

Pardhan — All the areas in the province to which the 
Act has been or may hereafter be applied by notifi- 
cation under section 1, sub-section (2). 

(21) Sawara. Savar or Sannra — Snugor District, the Maha- 

samund and Baioda Bazar tahsils of Raipur District 
and the Janjgir tahsil of Bilaspur District. 

APPKND1X C 

[.S c p.vntrrnph 1 Sfi?J 

Amraoti District Order mi the allotment of laml in the 
Mcfahat taluq. 

It has been brought to my notice by the Hub-divisional Offi- 
cer, Kllichpur. that the allotment of land in the Meighat taluq 
iias not been made in the past on sound lines, which has resulted 
in the development of the taluq being prejudiced and has added 
to the tendency for land to go out of cultivation. The main 
principles which should govern the allotment of land in the Mcl- 
ghat arc laid down in paragraph 11 of the introduction to the 
Meighat Manual. These principles are as follows, and should 
invariably be followed in all cases of allotment of land: — 

(1) Land should not be allotted except on the condition 

of residence in the village or sonic neighbouring 
village situated in the Meighat. Where the appli- 
cant resides in a neighbouring village, it should be 
sufficiently near, so ns to enable him to cultivate 
the land personally If permission is given too 
readily to persons residing in villages at some dis- 
tance from the land in question, it will result in 
occupants leasing out their land from year to year, 
so that the provisions with regard to restricted 
tenure arc circumvented by advantage being taken 
of condition (1) of form B at page 38 of the Meighat 
Manual. 

(2) If there is more than one applicant, preference should 

always be given to an aboriginal. The Sub-divi- 
sional Officer, F.llichpur, tells me that cases have 
conic to his notice where a non-aboriginal has been 
permitted to bid in auctions side by side with an 
aboriginal. Sec in this connection rule 4 of Chap- 
ter I and ride 4 of Chapter II of the Meighat Manual. 
This principle' applies both in respect of land which 
has not < vet been brought under the plough ; and 
land which has been declared H class owing to the 
ejectment of the previous tenant or its surrender by 
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him. In all cases of allotment, therefore, the* claims 
of aboriginals should under the existing law be given 
preference. 

(3) No land should be allotted except to bom fide agri- 

culturists, amongst whom members of the following 
classes should not be included; Marwaris, Banias, 
Kalars and Brahmins. This list, however, is not 
exhaustive but suggestive. The Sub-divisional Offi- 
cer, Ellichpur, the Tahsildar, Dharni, and the Naib- 
Tahsildar, Chikalda, can refuse to allow members 
of other castes to bid at the auctions, if they con- 
sider that they are not bona fide agriculturists. It 
is noticeable that Bohras have acquired considerable 
areas of land round Dharni; and there appears to 
be no reason why they should be classed as bona 
fide agriculturists. 

(4) The trees situated on the land should not be auctioned 

as in other tahiqs in Berar. 

2. If it is considered necessary to depart from any of the 
principles outlined above, the special circumstances of the case 
should be brought specially to the notice of the Sub-divisional 
Officer, Ellichpur, who must then decide the case on its merits. 
It must be remembered that the reason why it is sought to ex- 
clude non-aboriginals from settling in the Melghat is that it is 
found from experience that they are apt to take undue advant- 
age of the lower standard and level of intelligence of the abori- 
ginals. 

3. It appears that proper advantage is also not being taken 
of the provisions of rule 5 of Chapter II of the Melghat Manual. 
The result of this is that aboriginals are gradually being ex- 
propriated from the land. The Sub-divisional Officer, Ellich- 
pur, is authorised under this rule to allow auction premium to 
be paid in instalments, and full advantage should be. taken of 
this in order to encourage aboriginals to take to cultivation of 
the land. Care must be taken not to consider the question from 
a narrow financial aspect but. to keep in sight the compensating 
advantage which will accrue if development of the Melghat can 
proceed on sound lines. 

4. Recently a considerable area of land in the Dharni tract 
of the Melghat’ has gone out of cultivation owing to occupants 
failing to cultivate it. In several cases it has been necessary to 
remit the arrears of land revenue. In such cases, if an ejected 
occupant is prepared to pay one-third of the land revenue remit- 
ted and undertakes to pav the balance in. two equal annual instal- 
ments, the Tahsildar, Dharni, or Naib-Tahsildar, Chikalda, 
should submit the case to the Sub-divisional Officer who can, 
if he considers fit, obtain my orders to review the order of eject- 
ment. Such recommendations shall of course only be made pro- 
vided the ejected occupant agrees to cultivate his land properly. 

5. The Sub-divisional Officer. Ellichpur, has also brought 
to mv notice that there have been several cases in which permis- 
sion to transfer land has been granted too readily. In most of 
these cases the transfers have been permitted for satisfaction of 
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for rcet‘tary tinar.ci- h> another atvru y l ;.m .-.re that these 

prnptj'r.!*. may nron.e me.:: coutrus er-y, mu! ron*u!crnbIe opposi- 
tion both overt and covert from interested uunrtcrs is to he 
expected ; i-ut I art' nmvinced that no ecs.nninie improvement in 
these nriv- can he hoped for until the preu-nt system of nprietil- 
turn] credit— if the itmthujou*- tsp:ve: £ -«I an;! mreihle exninita- 
lion of a*-. irno—*n! am! backward population can he tdorified by 
such a name — i* ea*t out root and branch. The rural money- 
lender may have a ran —he certainly I:a< influential champion* — 
in other places, anti in other time.*, but in these area* at the present 



day he has none. All that can be said is that, since the Govern- 
ment have hitherto not made any 'other adequate arrangements 
for financing the Bhil cultivator, such a system was found to 
arise. A High Court Judge is, I believe, responsible for the 
simile between the moneylender and a dog’s internal parasite. 
It is of no use, he has pointed out, just to feed up an animal so 
afflicted; by doing so you merely nourish the parasite. The 
parasite must first be expelled. The comparison is apt to the 
case in point. If we were to content ourselves with devising 
arrangements, if such were possible, for putting more money in 
the Bhil's pocket, we should merely be benefiting the sowcar and 
the Bhil would remain as poor as ever. The sowcar or rather 
the unjust sowcar must first be expelled. Needless to say, hand 
in hand with this must come other arrangements for providing 
the Bhil with the credit facilities which he requires, and these 
are dealt with later on. 

“25. Before detailing my suggestions in regard to sowcars 
I must refer to the report of the Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee. That report perhaps embodies the last 
word that at present can be said on many aspects of rural 
indebtedness, but not, in my opinion, in respect of the aborigi- 
nal tracts. The reason for this I presume must be that the 
Committee did not envisage the necessity or • possibility of 
specialised Government action in these tracts, and apparently 
thought the sowcar to be a permanent and not altogether sinister 
phenomenon of nature. In paragraph 97 the Committee de- 
scribes in brief the present system of loans and recoveries, but 
does not go on to describe the paralysing and mortifying effect 
which this system has on the thousands of Bhil agriculturists 
concerned and on the general state of agriculture in these 
talukas. The sentences — ‘The Bhil is generally a habitual 
drunkard and cannot trust- himself with more cash which he 
would be sure to spend away on drink. The sowcar is thus a 
very handy institution to advance the necessary sums and also 
to take charge of the surplus’ — seem to propound a new theory 
in ethics which, if correct, could be carried to most interesting 
lengths. If for instance, the sowcar is ‘a very handy institution’ 
for keeping the Bhil short of cash to spend on drink, the 
dacoit who, robs the sowcar and removes the wherewithal to 
corrupt the subordinate officials of Government, presumably is 
a still more handy institution, if not a positive emissary from 
Heaven ! 

“The Committee does not appear to have been placed com- 
pletely au jait with other aspects of the problem of indebtedness 
among aboriginals. For example it inejudes Nandurbar, Nawa- 
pur, Dohad and Jhalod in the aboriginal tract, but it omits 
Taloda, the Mewas estates and Akrani. The latter peffia which 
I shall mention later affords an interesting study, since there 
agricultural indebtedness is non-existent. In Taloda and the 
M.ewas estates, on the other h?md, it is all-nervading. Again the 
Committee says (page 44) ‘The > debt multiple. (of assessment) 
for the aboriginal tract is fairly high. Our inquiries showed that 
this multiple was much higher in the case. of villages where the 
old tenure was prevalent .... In villages where the land 
was held on the restricted tenure, indebtedness was naturally 
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much less’. The Committee was not apparently apprised of the 
fact that the amount of land held by Bhils on old tenure is com- 
pletely negligible, and its statistics must have been unduly 
weighed by figures relating to nop-Bhil villages in the Nandur- 
bar taluka. The fact is that practically all Bhil landholders hold 
on restricted tenure, and in spite of that their indebtedness is 
terribly heavy. I attribute this to the facts that the sowcar 
knows that, by methods fair or foul, he can count on almost as 
good a return from the debtor’s fields as if he were himself the 
owner, and that the sowcar can manipulate his accounts more 
flagrantly here than elsewhere in the Presidency. 

“26. The Committee, while advocating a Regulation of 
Accounts Act and a new enactment to replace the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act, was opposed to a Moneylenders’ Act 
(paragraph 242). The reason for this was that it feared that 
such an Act would be evaded and that it would, like the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, make the position of the borrower 
worse. These considerations have not prevailed, since Govcrn- 
riient are now enacting a Moneylenders’ Bill. In any case, it is 
my opinion that in small homogeneous areas, such as those now 
under consideration, special measures to regulate the business 
and put a stop to abuses could be adopted with great success. 

“27. I do not however consider the present Moneylenders’ 
Bill will by itself be effective in remedying matters in the 
partially excluded areas. A special regulation is necessary, and 
I recommend that it be adopted, to secure the following 
effects: — 

(1) A special license should be prescribed for moneylend- 

ing transactions, direct, with members of the Back- 
ward Classes in the partially excluded areas. Even 
Backward Class members must take out such licenses; 
otherwise they will he employed as the tools of 
sowcars. It should be made a penal offence, punish- 
able with imprisonment, as well as fine, to lend 
money or goods on interest to members, of the Back- 
ward Classes in these areas except with a license. 
To forestall evasion, the definition of the offence 
should be made to include transactions in which the 
borrower gives a receipt or a promissory note for an 
amount greater than that which he actually receives. 

Illegal transactions will of course be non-enforceable at law. 

(2) These special licenses, which should be additional to 

the ordinary licenses prescribed in the Moneylenders’ 
Bill, should be issued by the District Magistrate 
after satisfying himself as to the good character and 
financial stability of the grantee. The latter is 
necessary since men of straw are more liable to be 
tempted into malpractices. 

Licenses should be liable to forfeiture for breach of the 
regulations. 

(3) Rules should be made prescribing such matters as — 
(a) The form in which the accounts should be kept 

(these might well be printed account-books issued 
from taluka offices on payment, with each page 
numbered and sealed). 
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(b) the maintenance of borrowers' pass books and the 
compulsory periodical issue of statements of 
account to borrowers, 

(c) who may be employed as servants: touts, and 
bullies, such as Pathnns, should thus be elimi- 
nated, and noltaniamax issued as in the Excise 
Department, and 

(d) penalties for non-compliance, disqualifica- 

tions from suing when the proscribed procedure 
has not been followed. 

1 abstain from details under this head since this is a 
matter for legal and accountancy experts. They arc 
also covered to a certain extent bv the Money- 
lenders’ Bill. 

(4) Recoveries both of old and new debts from members of 

the Backward Classes in any other form except hi cash 
should be prohibited and penalised. This is essen- 
tial ; otherwise the Bhil will as now always be cheated 
over bis produce, the whole of which will continue 
to he taken from him together with all the profits of 
his cultivation. Both for his protection and his 
education the Bhil must he made to sell his produce, 
either in the open market or through the purchase 
and sale societies, which arc proposed later on, and 
to repay his debts in ami i.. 

The degrading system of pledging a certain number of 
years’ service in return for a cash loan will also he 
prohibited under this regulation. 

Moneylenders must further he prohibited from simul- 
taneously carrying on business as dealers in agricul- 
tural produce, and from making loans to Bhils on 
condition that their crops arc sold to or through any 
particular person, and deterrent penalties should be 
provided. 

(5) Exemption from attachment in execution of a civil 

court’s decree should be extended in the ease of a 
member of the aboriginal and hill tribes to so much 
of his produce as is necessary to maintain himself 
and his family, and to provide seeds, until the next 
harvest. Legal provision already exists for this in 
section 61 of the Code of Civil Procedure, which 
has not however been brought into force in the 
Presidency. 

A scale of exemptions for the above purposes should be 
prescribed, based on the size and nature of holdings and the 
number of dependants. 

“28. If the above proposals are examined closely it will be 
seen that although they are of a drastic nature they can do no 
harm to any sowcar who is strictly fair and honest in all^ his 
dealings. It is however much -to 'be hoped that the other kinds 
of sowcar will be thereby put out of business.” 
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APPKNhlX 1*. 


Extract! of paraiitafths 215 and 217 o / the *7\Y/>o»{ on the Abort * 
final and Hill Tribe* of the Partially Excluded .1 rcas in the 
Province of Bombay" by Mr. /). Symington, I.C.S. 

t. •» * * 

“215. Piocecdimw tor tin,* conciliation or composition of 
debts involve an enormous .nmmm of work. and I have carefully 
considered whether it would In- possible to do without them. 

If my other proposals icyarditu: moneylenders take effect in 
Milvnancc, the je.we.ir will he prevented from etnplovint; bullies 
to make recovet ic* and fr<*ni mat.im; recoveries in kind: more- 
over the cultivator's crop wilt. he largely exempted from attach- 
ment in execution of a court**, decree. It nm.’hf therefore be 
taid that the composition of old debt*, wmihi he unnecessary and 
that th.c ttnvcar may he allowed to have recourse to any ley a I 
method^ left to him in order to u rover past dues. 1 am afraid 
however that thir would he a danpernu*. c»»ur«e; first, because 
tlic *owear would hardly he likely to limit hinuclf to lecal 
method* ; and *cvondJy because many pu*ent "nviMr* would he 
likely to with to leave the profession and. without cm'as’im: in 
new transaction* or takiny out :t liccme. {<» collect their <ml- 
• tar.viinj: drhu **r t<* ;**ivn them to other* Some measures are 
never ‘ary t** protect the aboriginal from liara-sruent by such 
perrons, and at she tame time to refute tor the latter a just 
recognition of their due*. It therefore appears l** he unavoid- 
able to have rcc‘«Uf»r to method- of debt eompo'ition 


to a > <e 

"217. 1 p;op<**e debt comp*** ition, he eftesSesl by re.'.uln- 

tion, on the lollowim: line<- 

(1) A period should he t.Vcd within which all claims 

Spain* t ntemlur* «*f the Ihteku.ud daoc' itt the 
partially excluded are.- should he iodped with a 
pmeribed authority, together with th.e necessary 
particular*. No claim which, not *<> lodged .should 
he enforceable at l:ov subsequently 

(2) A moratorium in rc-pc. t *>; the principal and arrears 

of interest— not current interest for the venr —should 
be enforced penditu: the Court’s decision on each 
case. 

fdj A tourinn Debt Composition Court should in.- appoint- 
ed in each taluka or petha. In these areas- 1 do not 
recommend nnn-ofhcia) conciliation hoards, since 
there is no public opinion s; r »mr c-noutth to keep 
them in check, and im-utTicient disinterested and 
educated members of the public to provide the 
pcrronnel. . Isia'pcst that the Courts consist of 
r elected sub-judp.e*. fitnctioninr; *o far as possible as 
regular civil courts. 

(•1) One or more Government pleaders should he appoint- 
ed at the public com for each Court to represent the 
debtors. These should receive assistance from local 
VI 

• . . . . 

. - * •’ - . „ £ \ 
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officials in the collection of material. No case 
should be decided ex parte, except in very excep- 
tional circumstances. 

05) The Court should be empowered and instructed to use 
its discretion regarding the admissibility of oral 
evidence. In particular it. should be advised that a 
document executed by an illiterate aboriginal should 
not be regarded per se as more reliable than oral 
evidence of the same transaction. 

(6) The Court should be given instructions regarding per- 

missible rates of interest and kindred matters. 

(7) The Court should make — . 

(a) an award of the sum due according to the above 
instructions, and 

( b ) an order for payment. 

(8) Before making an order for payment the Court 

must take into consideration particulars — to be 
supplied by the local revenue or forest officers — of 
the debtor’s property, income and the number of 
his dependants. 

(9) Unless the debtor happens already to have sufficient 

movable property — which will be very unusual — 
the Court will decree the payment of the sum 
finally awarded in equated annual instalments, sub- 
ject to the following restrictions : — 

(jo) Each instalment must leave the debtor sufficient 
produce for seeds and for maintenance according 
to the scale proposed in paragraph 27 (5) ; and 
( b ) the instalments should be limited to a period of 
years, say twenty. All instalments should cease 
with the death of the debtor. 

These restrictions will result in the non-satisfaction of many 
awards of sums due. This however will be merely a recognition 
of the fact that many — perhaps the majority — of the&e aboriginal 
debtors are in fact insolvent. The sowcar can at present afford 
to finance them because he can and does keep them on, or 
slightly below, a starvation level of existence, and because he 
can and does by methods of intimidation or violence, force 
their heirs and relations to take over their debts after death has 
rescued them from his clutches. In districts where the insolv- 
ency chapter of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act applies an 
easy means of escape is provided for the agricultural insolvent, 
so the principle of the argument which I am advancing has 
already once been accepted by the legislature. This procedure 
however is never used by agricultural debtors, largely because 
they cannot afford to antagonize the race of sowcars, but partly 
because of their fundamental honesty — for the average peasant 
has no’ desire to get out of his obligations, and this is parti- 
cularly true of the Bhils and other jungle tribes. But when 
composition proceedings are in train in respect of these back- 
ward tribes I consider that it is incumbent on us to recognize 
that large numbers of them, whether they plead it or not or 
even if they deny it, are actually insolvent. In such circum- 
stances they must not be worse treated than the petitioner in 
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bankruptcy, and their liabilities should be strictly scaled down 
to their capacity for payment. If this is done the sowcar’s case 
calls for little sympathy, since he must have lent money expect- 
ing to be able to rejiay himself by oppressive or illegal methods. 
In many cases he will be found to have repaid himself already. 

(10) Instalments of debt due awarded by the Cpurt should 
be recovered by the revenue authorities in the same 
way as a society advance [see paragraph 34 (/)]. 
This will secure the creditor’s just receipts, and at 
the same time make it unnecessary’ for the debtor 
to have any further direct dealings with him what- 
soever.” 


APPENDIX F 


Copy oj section 6 of the Mamlaldars ’ Courts Act, 1906 
( Bombay Code, Volume IV, Fifth Edition, 1938). 






”6. (1) Even- Mamlntdar shall preside over a Court, which 
shall be called a Mamlatdar’s Court, and which shall, subject to 
the provisions of sections 6 and 26, have power, within such 
territorial limits as may from time to time be.fixed by the Provin- 
cial Government, to give immediate possession of any lands or 
premises used for agriculture or grazing, or trees, or crops, or 
fisheries, or to restore the use of water from any well, tank, 
canal or water-course, whether natural or artificial, used for 
agricultural purposes to any person who has been dispossessed or 
deprived thereof otherwise than by due course of law, or who 
has become entitled to the possession or restoration thereof by 
reason of the determination of any tenancy or other right of any 
other person, not being a person who has been a former owner 
or part-owner within a period of twelve years before the insti- 
tution of the suit of the property or use claimed, or who is the 
legal representative of such former owner or part-owner : 

Provided that, if in any case the Mamlatdar considers it 
inequitable or unduly harsh to give possession of any such pro- 
perty or to restore any such use to a person who has become 
entitled thereto merely by reason of the determination of any 
such tenancy or other right, or if_ it appears to him that such 
case can Be more suitably dealt with by a Civil Court, he may 
in his discretion refuse to exercise the power aforesaid, but 
shall record in writing his reasons for such refusal. 


(2) The said Court shall a!so % subject to the S 2 me provi- 
sions, have power within the said limits, when any person is 
otherwise than by due course of iaw disturbed or obstructed, or 
when an attempt has been made so_ to disturb or obstruct any 
person, in the possession of any lands or premises used for agri- 
culture or grazing, or trees, or crops, or fisheries, or in the use 
of water from any well, tank, canal or water-course, whether 
natural or artificial, used for agricultural purposes, or in the use 
of roads or customary ways thereto, to issue an injunction to 
the person causing, or who has attempted to cause, such dis- 
turbance or obstruction, requiring him to refrain from causing 
or attempting to cause any further such disturbance or obstruc- 
tion. 
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(3) No suit shall bo entertained by a Mnmlatdar’s Court 
unless it is brought within six months from the date on which 
the cause of action arose. 

(4) The cause of action shah be deemed to have amen on 
the date on which the dispossession, deprivation, or determina- 
tion, or tenancy or other right occurred; or on which the dis- 
turbance or obstruction, or the attempted disturbance or 
obstruction, first commenced. 

Explanation . — The exercise by a joint owner of any right 
which he has over the joint property is not a dispossession, or 
disturbance of possession of the other joint owner or owners 
within the meaning of this section. 

Illustration I 

A lets B his field to cultivate for a specific period of one or 
more years. B refuses to resign possession after the expiration 
of that period. A can sue for possession in the Mamlatdar’s 
Court at any time within 6 months from the date of the expira- 
tion of the said period, unless B is a person who has been a 
former owner or part-owner within a period of twelve years 
before the institution of the suit of the property, or who is the 
legal representative of such former owner or part-owner. 

Illustration II 

B is a yearly tenant of A, who gives him a notice to vacate, 
as he is bound to do under section 84 of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code, 1879, at least three months before the end of the 
then current year of tenancy. At the commencement of the 
next year B refuses to vacate. A can sue B in the Mamlatdar’s 
Court at any time within six months from the commencement 
of that year, unless B is a person who has been a former owner 
or part-owner within a period of twelve years before the institu- 
tion of the suit of the property, or who is the legal representa- 
tive of such former owner or part-owner. 

\ Illustration HI 

) A allows B the use of water from his well, or from his 

water-course, for a specific period, at the expiration of which B 
continues to take water from the well or water-course without 
A’ 8 consent. .4 may sue B in the Mamlatdar’s Court at any 
time within six months from the expiration of the said period 
to obtain an injunction to stop B from taking the water, unless 
B is a. person who has been a former owner or part-owner within 
a period of twelve years before the institution of the suit of the 
use of the water, or who is the legal representative of such 
from so doing. 

Illustration IV 

A and B hold lands adjacent to a TT£ or tow or similar 
artificial water-course, which has hitherto been exclusively used 
by B. A draws water therefrom, B may sue in the Mamlatdar’s 
Court, at any time within six months from the date on which A 
commences^ to take the water, for an injunction to prevent A 
from so doing. 
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APPENDIX G 

[See paragraph 249.] 

QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 3. 

[Terms of Reference (e)] 

1. (o) What is the system of engaging farm-servants, parti- 
cularly aboriginals, in your village/ locality? 

( b ) Are aboriginal farm-servants engaged on monthly or yearly 
remuneration? 


(c) Please state the total value of such remuneration in the 
following form : — 



Cash 

Grain 

Other perquisites 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

Quantity 

(3) 

Value 

(4) 

H 

Value 

(6) 

value 

in 

money 

(7) 

(i) A full grown 
man. 







(ii) A boy 







(ifi) A woman ser- 
vant. 








2. ^ (a) Please state whether the contract for farm-service en- 
tered into with an aboriginal is oral or documentary? 

(6) If documentary, is any consideration for service mentioned 
therein by way of the payment of an advance or the adjustment 
of old debt? 

(c) What is the usual rate of interest, if any, on such advance 
or old debt? 

3. (a) Does the bond contain any provision for ajlowing holi- 
days on days of important festivals or for periods of illness? 

( b ) Is such absence penalized? If so, how? 

4. What is the local name for this bond, c.g., Naukaripatra 
or Barsi-chhithi? 

5. (a) How is the bond for service enforced in case of default? 

( b ) Is a civil suit filed or a panchayat convened to enforce 

the bond? 

6. (a) Is it a fact that interest charges on loans usually ad- 
vanced to an aboriginal on the occasion of a marriage in his 
family or any other festival or payment of fine to his caste or a 
Court are usually discharged by the debtor by entering into a 
oars; contract for service personally or for sendee by a member 
of his family? 

( b ) What is the usual rate of interest on such loans? 

(c) How many years does it usually take to repay the princi- 
pal of a loan of Rs. 100? 
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. 7. Arc there eases known -where the same family has con- 

tinued to be the farm-servants of the same employing family for 
generations? 

8. (n) In the villages selected for investigation of aboriginal 
farm-service, please state the five longest terms for which abori- 
ginals have been in # thc continuous service of the employer’s 
family, tlic debts originally incurred by way of advance or other- 
wise, the subsequent repayments or additional advances, and the 
present state of the account maintained against the servants by 
their employers. 

(b) State whether their wives and children (adult or other- 
wise) and any relatives arc also labourers for the same employer, 
and on what terms. 

(c) Estimate the ages at which these aboriginals started farm- 
service, and their present ages. 

(d) Have they or their parents or brothers any tenancy lands? 

(c) Had they .tenancy lands before becoming farm-servants? 

If so, how did they lose them, and do they still cultivate these 
lands now as farm-servants of their employers? 

(/) Can any of them read and write? 

9. How do the wages of such servants compare with the 
daily wages of unattached agricultural labourers, or labour in 
the nearest mines or seasonal or other factories? How far has 
the presence of such alternative sources of employment raised 
the wages of farm labourers or enabled a man to escape from the 
service of a bad employer? 

10. (a) As a result of your investigation do you consider 
that the system of employment of aboriginals and members of 
menial castes as farm-servants — whether the labourer be known 
as the barsalia, the barsia, the barsudia, the kamia , the kabari, 
the sacmjia, the ponrhar, the inahtinkia , the parkhya, or by any 
other name, the system as the barsi or saonjia or Itamiauli or by 
any other name and the service-agreement as naukaripatra or 
naukarnama or by any other name — is a form of bond-slavery 
or serfage? If so, give reasons. 

(b) If the system were totally stopped, how would this react 
on the economic life of the aboriginal and of the village as a 
whole? 

(c) What are the chief evils of the present system, and how 
would you remedy them? 

(d) Should section 2 (g) of the Central Provinces Money- 
lenders Act be repealed, so as to bring advances to aboriginal 
(and other) agricultural labourers within the scope of that Act 
and provide for annual statements of account? 

(c) Should the law provide that annual accounts of each 
labourer under the barsi or similar system should be made up 
by the employer-creditor in the presence of the debtor and two 
attesting witnesses? 

(f) Should legislation altogether prohibit bonds for the ser- 
vice of aboriginal and other farm-labourers, or should it endeavour 
to regulate this by fixing a maximum advance, and a presumed 
minimum wage, divided into an actual wage in cash or kind and 
a monthly credit towards the advance taken? 
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(g) Should the law fix a maximum period of service on the 
expiry of which the advance and any further advance taken during 
the said period should automatically be discharged, and would 
you consider three years a suitable period? 

(li) Should labourers be able to get a summary remedy against 
service-bonds that are illegal, unconscionable or contrary to public 
policy from the nearest Revenue Court and not through the 
expensive process of a civil suit, and should Revenue Officers be 
empowered to act suo motu? 

11. («) Have all Magistrates in your district copies of the 
Children (Pledging of Labojir) Act, 1933 (Central Act II of 1933) ? 

( b ) State the number of prosecutions under this Act in your 
district since it came into force on July 1st, 1933. 

(c) Do parents or guardians in your district ever make agree- 
ments to pledge the labour of a child under the age of 15 years 
in return for any payment received or to be received by the said 
parents or guardians? 

{d) How can the penal clauses of the Act be effective when 
offences against them are non-cognizable? 

(e) Is the existence of the Act known to aboriginal labourers 
and their employers? 


APPENDIX H 

t See paragraph 273. ] 

The Madras Agency Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation , 

1940 ( Madras Regulation No. Ill of 1940). 

Fort St. George, June 27, 1940. 

(G. O. No. Ill, Legal). 

No. 16'. — The following" Regulation made by His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras under sub-section (2) of section 92 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor-General on the 31st May 1940 and is 
hereby published for general information : — 

Madras Regulation No, III of 1940. 

A Regulation to abolish the system of debt bondage and to make 

provision regarding agreements for the performance of cer- 
tain kinds of labour in the partially excluded areas in the 

Province of Madras. 

Whereas it is expedient to abolish the system of debt bondage, 
called “gothi” existing in the partially excluded areas in the 
Province of Madras; 

And WHEREAS it is expedient to limit the period and regu- 
late the terms of, and otherwise to make provision regarding, 
agreements for the performance of unskilled manual labour in 
those areas; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. Short title and extent. — (1) This Regulation may be called 
the Madras Agency Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1940. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the partially excluded areas in 
the Province of Madras. 
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2. Definitions. — In this Regulation unless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject or context — 

(i) “advance” means an advance of money or in kind or 

partly of money and partly in kind and includes 
any transaction which is substantially an advance; 

(ii) “Agent” means the Agent to the Government of 

Madras ; 

(iii) “employer” means a person for whom a labourer is 

under the terms of an agreement bound to perform 
labour; 

(iv) “gothi agreement” means an agreement, written or oral, 

or partly written and partly oral, wherein the con- 
sideration for the performance of labour by any per- 
son is a debt due by that person and the interest, if 
any, on, such debt and includes any transaction which 
is substantially such an agreement; 

(v) “labour” means agricultural labour and includes 

domestic service or labour whether indoor or out- 
door; 

(vi) “labour agreement” means an agreement, written or 

oral, or partly written and partly oral, wherein the 
consideration for the performance of labour by any 
person is or includes an advance exceeding the equi- 
valent of one month’s fair and equitable remuneration 
made or to be made to such person or at his request 
to someone else and the interest, if any, on such 
advance; and 

(vii) “labourer” means a person who under the terms of 

an agreement is bound to perform labour. 

3. Future gothi agreement void. — A gothi agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this Regulation shall be wholly 
void. 

4. Future labour agreement unless satisfies certain condi- 
tions void. — A labour agreement entered into after the commence- 
ment of this Regulation shall be wholly void— 

(i) if the full terms of the agreement between the parties 

are not expressed in writing or if a copy of such 
agreement is not filed in the office of the Agency 
Divisional Officer or any other authority appointed 
by the Provincial Government in that behalf; or 

(ii) if the advance with the interest thereon, if any, is not 

a fair and equitable remuneration of the labourer for 
the period during which he has to perform labour; 
or 

(iii) if the period express or implied during which the 

labour is to be performed exceeds or might in any 
possible event exceed one year ; or 

(iv) where provision is made for interest, if the interest 

provided is not simple interest at a rate not exceed- 
ing six and one-fourth per cent per annum. 
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Explanation . — For the purpose of this Regulation remunera- 
tion shall not be deemed tobefair and equitable if it is less than 
the amount which the Provincial Government may from time to 
time by notification fix or, where the amount has not been so 
fixed, if it is less than seven rupees a month where the labourer 
is not fed by the employer, or four rupees a month where the 
labourer is fed'by the employer. 

5. Liability to perform labour extinguished on the - expiry 
of the period specified in the agreement . — All liability to perform 
labour under a valid 'labour agreement shall be extinguished on 
the expiry of the period specified in such agreement. 

6. Right of labourer to pay off amount due and free him- 
self from the obligation to perform labour . — A labourer shall be 
at liberty to pay off any balance due out of the advance together 
with the interest thereon, if any, at any time during the sub- 
sistence of a valid labour agreement, and free himself of any 
obligation to perform labour under the agreement. 

7. Collateral agreement by a labourer void . — A labourer who 
has entered into a labour agreement shall not be bound to execute 
any other document in respect of the advance or interest thereon. 
If any other document is executed by a labourer, it shall be wholly 
void. 

8. Labour agreement void on death of labourer and liabi- 
lity to labour extinguished . — Every labour agreement referred to 
in section 4 shall lapse on the death of the labourer and no 
liability under ,the labour agreement shall survive against the 
estate of the deceased labourer or against any of his heirs. 

9. Special provisions in respect of subsisting gothi and labour 
agreements. — (1) A gothi or labour agreement subsisting at the 
commencement of this Regulation shall be wholly void unless its 
terms are settled, as though it were a labour agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this Regulation, under sub-sec- 
tion (2), and a copy thereof as so settled is filed in the office of the 
Agency Divisional Officer or any authority appointed by the 
Provincial Government under clause (i) of section 4. 

(2) Any party to a gothi or labour agreement subsisting at 
the commencement of this Regulation may apply to any officer 
empowered by the Provincial Government in that behalf for the 
settlement of the terms of such agreement, and such officer shall 
settle the terms of such agreement as though it were a labour 
agreement entered into after the commencement of this Regulation 
and such settlement shall be binding on the parties to the. agree- 
ment. A copy of the agreement as so settled shall be filed in 
the office of the Agency Divisional Officer or any authority ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Government under clause (i) of 
section 4. 

10. Penalty for obtaining labour in pursuance, of a void agree- 
ment. —-'Whoever obtains labour from a person in pursuance of 
an agreement which is void under this Regulation shall be punish- 
ed with fine which may extend to two hundred rupees or in 
default- with imprisonment of either description which may extend 
to ;six months. 

61 
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APPENDIX I 

[.Sec paragraph 309.1 
List of areas. 

Mandla District. — The whole district (which is Partially 
Excluded). 

Jubbulporc District. — Barwara, Slcemanabad, U maria, Kun- 
dam, Khamaria and Barhi Revenue Inspectors’ Circles and those 
portions of Shahpura Revenue Inspector's Circle south of the 
Narbada. 

Chhhukeara District. — (a) The whole khalsa area, giving 
separate figures for Sconi Sub-division. 

( b ) The Harrai, Gorakghat, Gorpani, Batkagarh Bardagarh. 
Partapgarh (Pagara), Almod and Sonpur Jngirs. and the Chhind- 
wara district villages of the Pachmarhi Jagir (Partiallv Excluded 
Areas). 

fieiul District. — («) The whole of BetuI Tahsil. 

( b ) The Bhainsdehi Tahsil (Partially Excluded Area). 

Hoshangabad District. — In Nnrsinghpur Tahsil Bachai Reve- 
nue Inspector’s Circle; patwari circles 9, 10 and 11 of Themi 
Revenue Inspector’s Circle; patwari circles 76, 77 and 85 of 
Chhota-Chhindwara Revenue Inspector’s Circle and patwari cir- 
cles 25 to 28, 40 and 41 of Kareli Revenue Inspector’s Circle. In 
Gadarwara Tahsil patwari circles 52 to 56, 86 to 88, 1 to 5, 13, 14, 
17 and 18. In Sohagpur Tahsil the whole of the tahsil south of the 
railway line except patwari circles 8, 9, 10, 19, 20, 31, 32, 36, 37, 
59 and 60; the small portion of patwari circles 23 and 40 north of 
the railway line should be included, and the portion of patwari 
circles 16, 19, 53, 54, 55 and 57 north of the Bombay-Calcutta rail- 
way line. In Hoshangabad Tahsil the whole of the tahsil south 
of the railway line except patwari circles 3, 15, 22, 25 and 28. In 
Seoni-Malwa Tahsil the whole of the tahsil south of the railway 
line except patwari circles 21, 23, 25, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38 
and 8. In Harda Tahsil, patwari circles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 23, 24, 25 
and 26 of Handia Revenue Inspector’s Circle, with patwari circles 
74, 75, 76 and 79 of Charwa . Revenue Inspector’s Circle, and 
patwari circles 51, 53, 56, 57, 58 and 80 of Rahatgaon Revenue 
inspector’s Circle. 

Nimar District. — The whole of Harsud, Khaknar and Shah- 
pur Revenue Inspector’s Circles of Burhanpur and the Singot 
Revenue Inspector’s Circle of Khandwa Tahsil. 

Chanda District. — (a) The khalsa portion of Garchiroii and 
Sironcha Tahsils. 

(&) The Partially Excluded Areas, viz., the Ahiri zamindari 
in the Sironcha Tahsil, and the Dhanora, Dudmala, Gewardha, 
Jharapapra, Khutgaon, Kotgal, Murumgaon, Palasgarh, Rangi, 
Sirsundi, Sonsan, Chandala,. _Gilgaon, _ Pai-Muranda and Pote- 
gaon zamindaris in the Garchiroii Tahsil. s 

Nagpur District. — The Deolapar Revenue Inspector's Circle. 
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BUaspur District. — (a) The Pandaria zamindari and patwari 
circles 1 to 4 of Lormj Revenue Inspector’s Circle in Mungeli 
Tahsil, and Katghora town. 

( b ) The Pendra, Kenda, Matin, Lapha, Uprora, Chhuri and 
Korba zamindaris. 

Raipur District. — The Zamindaris. 

Drug District. — (a) The Zamindaris except those in (b). 

( b ) The Partially Excluded Areas, viz., the Aundi, Koracha, 
Panabaras and Ambagarh-Chauki zamindaris. 

Bhaudara District. — Patwari circles 1 and 11 of Bhandara 
Tahsil, patwari circles 1 to 46 of Gondia Tahsil, and patwari cir- 
cles 22 to 26 and 32 to 39 of Sakoli Tahsil. 

Baiaghat District.— (a) The Katangi Revenue Inspector’s Cir- 
cle in Waraseoni TahsH and patwari circles 19 to 21, 32 to 34, and 
Kiranapur, Kinhi, Bijaigarh and Bhadra Zamindaris in Baiaghat 
Tahsil. 

(/») The Partially Excluded Area. (Baihar Tahsil). 

Amraoti District. — The Melghat Taluq (Partially Excluded 
Area). 

Ycotinal District. — Kclapur and Pusad Taluqs. 

Questionnaire No. 5 

1. (o) Kindly provide for the above areas, by tahsils (show- 
ing -the Partially Excluded Areas of each tahsil separately) parti- 
culars of the various types of societies existing and of theii 
efficiency and financial position, giving the total number of 
societies (i) entirely aboriginal, (ii) others, and the total number 
of aboriginal members in (i) and (ii). 

[b) How many societies are under liquidation in those areas 
and how many of these societies have aboriginal members? 

(c) Has the collection of old arrears set the movement back 
among aboriginals? 

2. Are there any special aboriginal societies in these areas? 

3. Are there any aboriginal directors of central banks, other 
than zamindars? 

4 ; How far does the average aboriginal understand the 
principles of co-operation and the procedure laid down for banks 
and societies? 

5. _ What is your experience about repayment of loans by 
aboriginal members of co-operative societies? 

6. Please describe any special features of the work of the 
Co-operative Department amongst the aboriginals in the areas 
concerned. 

7. What is the reason for the very slow progress made 
amongst aboriginals by the co-operative movement? 

8. Do you consider that the co-operative system can be 
extended amongst aboriginals in these areas? If so, would you 
suggest any special forms of societies and under what safeguards? 
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APPENDIX J 


[See paragraph 309] 

Tahsiltoar distribution of co-operative societies in the aboriginal areas. 


Question No. 1 (a) 


Question No. 1 (6) 


Co-operative Socict ics -containing 

f— ' 

District and tahsil Aboriginals entirely 


Societies in liquidation 


- — > r~ 

Aboriginuls and others 


No. 

of 


No. 

of 


No. 

of 


No. 

of 


No. 

of 

Societies 


No. No. 

of of _ 

Societies aboriginal 
with members 



Societies 

members Societies 

Aboriginal 


aboriginal 





members 


members 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 



Mandla district.. 




Dindori 

.. 7 

93 14 

71 

1 

Nil 

. . 

Mandla 

19 

194 12 

96 

40 

40 

148 

Niwas 

87 

944 14 

75 

6 

6 

68 



Jubbulpore district. 




Murwara 

. . Nil. 

Nil. 20 

90 

17 

11 

48 

Sihora 

Nil. 

Nil. 1 

10 

4 

4 

11 

Jubbulporc 

24 

266 2 

17 

3 

3 

31 


Chltiudwara district. 


Chhindwara (khalsa) 

1 

10 

10 

45 

17 

II 

Number of 

Amarwara (khalsa) 

■ • 

4 

30 

16 

93 

27 

21 

mem bers 







8 


not given. 

Sausar* 

• • 

3 

28 

2 

8 

4 


Seoni 

• • 

5 

40 

75 

468 l 

44 

6 

56 

Lakhnadon 

• i 

4 

50 

8 

62) 




Jagirs 

• • 



Information not 

available. 






Bctul district. 





Bctul 

.. 

53 

563 

• • 

•• ( 

15 

15 

149 

Bhainsdeht 

•• 

4 

27 

• • 

. > 




Hoshangabad district. 




Narsinghpur 

# m 


% m 

14 

20) 

1 

1 

Nil, 

Gadanvara 

# , 


m , 

7 

6 ' 

1 

1 

Sohagpur 


1 

10 

11 

41 

15 

15 

66 

Hoshangabad 


Nil. 

Nil. 

4 

4 

6 

5 

26 

Seoni-Malwa 

• ■ 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

13 

I 

None. 

1 

Harda 

• • 

Nil. 

Nil. 

6 

15 

1 




Nintar district 

• 




Harsud 


17 

223 

2 

8 

17 

1 

3 

Burhanpur 


12 

126 

8 

22 

10 

7 

25 

Khandwa 

. . 

7 

70 

M 

50 

6 

5 

23 


Chanda district. 

(o) Sironcha (khalsa) (The Sironchn Central Bank was wound up nearly ten years ago. Now 
no central bank operates .in this area nor is it included in the areas of 
the Warorn or Brahmspuri Central Banks.) 

W Garehiroli .. .. 4 44 .. .. 

(khalsa). 

(e) Zamindaris .... .. .. ... 


Nagpur district. 

Ramtek ■ — ... Nil. Nil. 6 -62 • Nil. Nil. 
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APPENDIX J~~cont. 


District and tnhiil 


(I) 


(n) Pandnriit samiti- 
dnri nnd Ithfllsa 
nrcrw in Appendix 
A. 

(6) Partially excluded 
samindnrii. 

Finpeshuur zamin- 
dnri. 

Other zamindnris . . 

In) I . Gundnr d c h i 
samindnri. 

2. Dondi-I.oliar n 
znmindnri. 

3. Khujji znmin- 
dari. 

4. Ora d b a n d h 
znmindnri, 

(fc) Partially excluded 
zamindari*. 


Bhandarn 

Gondin 

Snkoli 

^Varasconi 

Bnlaphat 

Baihar 


Melphat 

Kelapur 

Pusad 

Total for the nboriRi- 
nal areas in the 
province. 


Aboriginals 

* ( i 

entirely Aboriginals nnd others 



r~ 

k - 

~ . r- 

- - - e*. .. 


No, of 

No, of 

No of No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Societies 

member* 

Societies tilh.fi- No. of 

Socictir- 




j.'inal Societir' 

v ith 

giml 



iiirinbrfs 

nfwjti- 

tr.rTtifiefi 




nir.sl 





mrtnhrnt 


U) 

<J» 

Mi (5l t6t 

(7< 

to) 


Bilaspitr district. 



Ml. 

Sit. 

1 •! Ml. 

Ml. 

• • 


3 

3K 

3.5 245 

Sit. 

Sil. 

• • 

Ml. 

Raipur district. 

Sit. IS 10A 

SH. 

Sit. 

* • 

The cooperative movement ha» not been 

started 

in these 

»re*i # 

Sit. 

Drill; district. 

Sit. 4 t7 

1 

1 

2 

* 

Sit. 

Sit. 

2 12 

Ml. 

Sit. 

• • 

1 

13 

2 10 

Sil. 

Sit. 

• • 

Ml. 

Sit. 

2 :i 

Sil. 

Ml. 

• » 

Sit. 

Sit. 

Sit. Sit. 

Sil. 

Sit. 

•* 

Sit. 

JJhaiidara district. 

Sit. Sit. Sit. 

Sil. 

Ml. 


9 

66 

S3 116 

Sit. 

Sil. 

. • 

5 

AO 

11 27 

Sil. 

Sit. 

•• 

Sit. 

Balaghat district. 

Sit. 1 12 

5 

I 

a • 

Sit. 

Sil. 

13 4 

7 

Sit. 

• • 

Sit. 

Nil. 

1 The Society is 
dormant. 

Sit. 

Sil. 

• • 


Amraoti district. 




Nil. 

Nil. 

Sit. Sil. 

Sil. 

Sit 

• • 

Ml. 

Yeotmal district 

Sil. Nil. Nil. 

5 

Sit. 

• • 


^Information not supotied). 

266 2.851 423 1.871 267 15S «7 
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APPENDIX K 

[See paragraph 314.] 

Notes on the special steps proposed or adopted in the East 
Godavari Agency and the Chenchu tract oj the Kurnool 
district of Madras. 

The scheme proposed for opening a stores-cnw-sales depot 
at Addatigala in the East Godavari Agency is given below. 

2. According to the Agency Tract Interest and Land Trans- 
fer Act, I of 1917, lands belonging to the hillmen could not be 
transferred to the people of the plains, except' with the special 
sanction of the Special Assistant Agent of the Agency. But a 
similar prohibition does not exist in respect of the produce 
grown on such lands. It was reported by the Agent to the 
Governor, East Godavari, that, taking advantage of the general 
backwardness and illiteracy of the hillmen, traders and sowcars 
from the plains virtually got a long lease of the produce of the 
.hillmen for unduly small consideration. To prevent such 
exploitation, it was suggested that a system should be devised 
under which the hillmen could be assured of a fair price for their 
produce and also get the necessary financial assistance for meet- 
ing their domestic expenses, until the value of their produce was 
realised. 

3. The few co-operative credit societies then working in the 
Agency Tracts were mostly composed of people from the plains 
who had settled in the Agency Tracts and they could not, there- 
fore, offer any indication of the extent to which co-operative 
methods could be applied to the hillmen. Moreover, even these 
societies were not working satisfactorily. It was felt, therefore, 
that the chances of successfully tackling the problem by straight 
away introducing co-operative societies for the hillmen alone 
were very doubtful; on the other hand, if the hillmen could be 
given a sort of training in organised credit and marketing and 
passed through a period of probation, as it were, it might even- 
tually lead to the introduction of co-operative societies. For 
this purpose, it was suggested that the Government itself might 
open some sort of general stores-cnm-sales depots at convenient 
centres, preferably at weekly market villages.. These depots 
should be. placed under the control of a whole-time Government 
official, who would be charged with the duty of arranging to 
collect the produce of the hillmen and personally supervising 
the actual sale and payment of the sale-proceeds to the hillmen. 
The Stores would also supply the domestic requirements of the 
hillmen. It was expected that such. a scheme might effectively 
eliminate the exploitation by the plains sowcars, in the matter of 
prices, weights, measures, etc.. But it had also to be recognised 
that on such arrangements being introduced, the plains sowcars 
would cease to finance the hillmen for their cultivation expenses 
and domestic requirements. To enable the hillmen to meet their 
financial needs for these purposes, it was proposed that small 
fcums should be advanced to them by the Government, the 
advances being recovered from the sale-proceeds of the produce. 
As the scheme was to be purely an ameliorative measure under- 
taken by the Government and not one to be worked by a regis- 
tered body under the Co-operative Societies Act, there was no 
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scope for securing finance from the co-operative banks and the 
proposal, therefore, contemplated Government finance. It was 
also proposed that after the hillmen had been trained in. this 
scheme for a period of one year, the question of establishing a 
co-operative organisation might be thought of. 

4. As regards the officer to be employed, for running the 
depot, it was suggested in 1938 that a Revenue official would be 
better fitted for the work, because the hillmen were familiar only 
with officials of the Revenue Department. Subsequently, in 
1939, however, the Co-operative Department agreed that an 
Inspector of the Co-joperative Department would be best fitted 
for the work, but that he should be placed under the direct con- 
trol of the local Revenue Officers in the Agency tracts, as the 
depot would be run by the Revenue Department. 


Copy of letter No. 5-868-40, dated the 10 tli August 1940, from 
the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies , Kurnool, 
to the Collector, Kurnool. 

SUBJECT. — Indreswaram Chenchu Gudem — Thrift and Loan 
Co-operative Society — working of — report submitted. 

Reference. — Collector s endorsement Rc. 5-6-5041-40, dated the 

2nd August 1940. 

The Indreswaram Chenchu Gudem Co-operative Thrift and 
Loan Society, Ltd., No. P. 422, was registered on the 31st March 
1934 and started work on 30th April 1934. The Gudem is 
situated in the Nallamalais at a distance of six miles from 
Atmakur in the Nandikotkur taluq of the Kurnool district. 

The objects of the society are — 

(1) To encourage the habit of thrift among the members 

by giving them facilities to save money and teach 
them that "one who cannot save cannot borrow 
money”, 

(2) to borrow money from members and lend it to them 

for useful purposes, 

(3) to act as the agent for the joint purchase of the 

domestic and other requirements of the members, 
and 

(4) generally to encourage self-help and co-operation 

among members. 

The liability of the members of the societyis limited to the 
share capital subscribed by them. The authorised share capital 
of the society is Rs. 200, made up of 200 shares of Re. 1 each. 
There are now 52 members on the rolls of the society with a 
paid-up share capital of Rs. 96. 

Management. — The Executive Management of the affairs of 
the society vests in a panchayat consisting of three members. 
The Forester of the Gudem is the ex officio President and the 
Treasurer of the society. He issues receipts and maintains the 
accounts. Two members of the panchayat are elected by the 
General Body for a period of two years from among the 
member* 
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Business . — Besides collecting thrift deposits from members, 
the society has been undertaking fuel coupe contracts and con- 
tracts for the collection of minor forest produce to provide the 
Chenchus with adequate labour. 

During the year 1939-40, the society did not take any contract 
for the collection of minor forest produce as the Atmakur 
Chenchu Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society, Ltd., was 
registered on the 3rd January 1940 and started work on the 29th- 
January 1940. The Indreswaram Chenchu Gudem is incjuded in 
the area of operations of this new society whose jurisdiction 
extends over the whole of the Kurnool West Forest Division. 
There has been a proposal to amalgamate the Indreswaram 
Chenchu Gudem Thrift Loan and Sale Co-operative Society with 
the new society at Atmakur. A rough balance sheet showing the 
financial position of the society is given below: — 

Assets Liabilities 


Rs. a. p 

Cash on hand . . 0 10 

Cash in Savings Bank .. 810 3 0 

Loans due from members 221 12 0 
Interest due from members 15 4 0 

Suspense items . . 23 0 0 


Total .. 1,070 4 0 


Rs. a. p. 

Thrift Fund Deposit . . 120 3 0 

Other deposits .. 495 1 0 

Share capital . . 94 0 0 

Interest due . . 40 4 0 

Suspense items . . 10 0 

Dividend due to members 15 11 0 

Common Good Fund . . 8 15 0 

Undisbursed profits .. 322 2 0 

Reserve Fund yet to be 124 5 0 

invested. 


Total .. 1,221 9 0 


2. The Atmakur Chenchu Co-operative Purchase and Sale 
Society, Ltd., was started with the main object of purchasing the 
minor forest produce from the ' members and non-members 
Chenchus and selling it to the best advantage. The other objects 
of the society are — 

(1) to take contracts or leases under Government or quasi- 

Government Departments and to work them with a 
view to . provide wages to members, 

(2) to rent or own godowns to facilitate the storage of 

produce, and 

(3) to encourage self-help, thrift and co-operation among 

members. 

The liability of the members of the society, is limited to the 
share capital subscribed by them. The authorised share capital 
of the society is Rs. 10,000 made up of 2,000 shares of Rs. 5 each. 
There are at present 464 members on the rolls of the society with 
a paid up share capital of Rs. 1,672-4-8. 

Management . — The Executive Management of the affairs of 
the society is vested in a Board of Directors consisting of twelve 
elected representatives of the Chenchu members not exceeding 
one per Gudem in the area of operations of the society and the 
following four officials as c.v officio members of the Board : — 

(1) The District Collector, Kurnool, who is the Special 
Chenchu Officer (President). 
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(2) The District Forest Officer, West Division, Kurnool 

(Vice-President). 

(3) The Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Kurnool. 

(4) Forest Range Officer, working within the jurisdiction 

of the society, selected by the cx nfjicio President 
(Secretary). 

Business . — The collection of the .following main items of 
minor forest produce was taken up by the society during the year 
1939-40 : — 

(1) Tamarind, (2) Gall-nuts, (3) Ippapniuku, (4) Marking 
nuts and (5) Honey. 

During the current year, the society contemplates to develop 
its business by undertaking the collection, pi other minor forest 
produce like Sarapappu, beeswax, etc. To facilitate collection 
of minor forest produce five collection depots were fixed at the 
headquarters of important Gudcms and the Gudcm Teachers 
were appointed as Depot Keepers on a monthly remuneration 
of Rs. 5 each. The main sale depots were fixed one at Atmakur 
and the other at Vclgodc where the produce collected at the 
sub-depots was lodged. The Range clerks at these two places 
were appointed as Depot Keepers on a monthly remuneration 
of Rs. 10 each. The Watchers of the Forest Rest Houses at 
these two places were appointed as watchers for the sale depots 
on a monthly remuneration of Re. 1. The headquarters of the 
society is at Atmakur. 

The society was granted a loan of Rs. 6,000 by the Govern- 
ment at 4J per cent interest per annum repayable before the 
30th June 1940. This loan of Rs. 6,000 was utilised by the 
society for its working capital and the society was. able to repay 
the entire loan with interest, within the stipulated time from out 
of the sale proceeds of the minor forest produce collected by 
the society. The main iteni of minor forest produce collected 
by the society during 1939-40 is tamarind. This was sold to 
Jails and Government Hospitals. A statement of receipts and 
charges for 1939-40 is enclosed for reference. The profits earned 
by the society on account of these transactions cannot now be 
arrived at as the valuation of stock is not yet completed. 


Receipts 


/ 


1. Share capital of members 

2. Entrance fees . . 

3. Goverment loan 

4. Sale-proceeds realised so far . . 

5. Advances recovered by the purchase of minor forest produce 

from the Range Officers and Depot-kecDcrs. 

6. Withdrawn from the Postal Savings Bank 

7. Adjusting head — 

(а) Due to Society 

(б) Duo by Society ... 

8. Sale-proceeds received by adjustment . . 


Rs. a. p. 

1,672 4 8 
32 14 5 
6,000 0 0 
4,243 2 6 
3,401 4 10 

7,700 0 0 

1,658 15 6 
280 0 0 
1,368 10 2 


Total 


26,357 4 2 
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Charges 

1 . Deposits in Postal Savings Hank 

2. Advances made to Range Officers and Depot-beepers 

3. Minor forest produce collected 

4. Government loans 

5. Interest 

6. Lease amount repaid to the Forest Department 

7. Adjusting head — 

(<j) Due to society 
(ft) Due by society 

8. (a) Furniture 

(b) Sheds - . 

9. Sales effected through Sub-Depots received by adjustment 

Rs. a. p 
546 15 11 

1 6 0 
78 2 6 
31 7 5 
82 10 0 
33 12 10 
I 0 6 


119 I 0 
50 0 0 
0 14 0 
12 0 
0 4 0 
8 4 0 
0 10 
14 0 
69 5 0 
12 12 0 
3 15 8 
18 0 

288 6 8 

Total .. 26,341 7 2 

Closing Balance . . 15 13 0 

Total .. 26,357 4 2 


APPENDIX L 

[Sec paragraph 319.] 

List of articles of food normally used by the aboriginals in the 

Dindori Tahsil. 

Rice. — This is eaten throughout the year, but mostly soon 
after the harvest. It is taken either as bhat, when 60 tolas are 
used per head, or as pej when 30 tolas are used. 

Kodai, or fully husked kodon, is still more commonly used 
owing to its good keeping qualities. Cooked as- bhat 55 tolas 
and as pej 27 tolas are used. 

Kut hi. — Same as above. 

Wheal. — This is popular, but the tribesmen usually have to 
sell it. When they eat it, they do so in summer. For roti 
60 tolas, for bhat 60 tolas, and for pej or darra 40 tolas. 

Chana. — Much the same as wheat. 

Maize. — An important crop in the rains. It is stored and 
used as long as it lasts. For pej 30 tolas, roti 60 tolas and bhat 
60 tolas. 

Kodcla , or wild kodon. — Same as kodai. 

Sansza, chichmi, navari, hang and nuirria are all used in much 
the same way as kodon and kutki. The two latter are specially 
paiga foods. 


10. Establishment and contingencies — 
(<i) fi) Shelling charges 

(ii) Luggage 

(iii) Cottage 

(iv) Cooly 

(v) Railway freight 

(vi) Packing materials 

(vii) Scaling honey tins 

(6) (i) Pay of establishment 

(ii) Rent 

(iii) Remittance charges 

(iv) Postal charges 

(v) Tom Tom 

(vi) T. A. Depot-keeper 
(vii t Revenue stamps 
(vjii) Kerosene 

(ixj Books 

(xj Bond registration 

(xi) Stationery 

(xii) Conveyance 


Rs. a. p. 
7,941 II 0 
3,845 0 0 
2,28 6 0 4 
6,000 0 0 
67 12 8 
1,500 0 0 

1,704 2 1 
230 0 0 
110 5 0 
174 0 0 
1,368 10 8 
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Ptthcs. — Ur da, rahar, janjrii arc calcn with hlial or roll, 
20 tolas per head per meal. Bfmltra and masur arc also U6ed 
when available. ■ ' 

Meat . — Goat is eaten in October, February and March, some- 
times at marriages, and when ordered by the magician for sacri- 
fice. Chicken once every fortnight or at least every month. Pig 
once or twice a year, or again when ordered for festivals or sacri- 
fice. It is specially used at the Larti-haj sacrifice. 

Fish. — In the rains whenever possible, and at least once a 
week throughout the year. This is the most popular food and is 
good for eyesight. 

Liquor. — At one time it is considered proper to drink 
24 ounces and it should be taken at least once a week, general- 
ly on the bazaar day. Used also at marriages, and all festivals, 
etc. 

Tobacco. — -This is considered as a form of nourishment and 
5 tolas a week arc taken. 

Vegetables. — 'The following arc used, which arc grown in 
the garden : — 

Barbatti, khira (this is preserved for use during the year), 
humhara (made into the very popular barri, and pre- 
served), tuma (preserved), rami: aria, turai, dorha, 
hachcri, soran-handa, kamar. 

Wild vegetables . — 

Purpuri (very popular), chaich, kulni . hochai (this is pre- 
served), uanga-keni, haooa-kcui, chirchira, cliarofa 
(preserved and popular), gallaiya, nunia, hoclar 
(preserved and popular; available in June and July), 
pachguria. chanua (very important; preserved), rai 
(preserved, popular ; December and November), ram- 
tila leaves (not much liked), patua (preserved), kajera, 
awti, siliari, ajan (preserved; March), bohara (in 
March ; preserved), phahri leaves (tender leaves pick- 
ed in summer and preserved), pipar, hata-kutni, path - 
tha-chatli, botta (April and May), dlihoto. munga, 
handa (preserved), semi (March and April), sarota, 
chirpoti, lrachar, khumra, gummi (April and May), 
pihiri mushrooms, hard, young shoots of bamboo, 
putu, hothi, khcra. 

At a meal along with rice or other bhat, there is often taken 
pulse 20 tolas, vegetables 20 tolas, chilli £ tola, salt H tolas,. 
dhanna and jhira i tola and 1 tola of oil or ghee. 

With pej, there is taken vegetable, salt, chilli, curry of gram 
or dal. But often it is simply taken with salt. 

Maliua is used in several ways.. Mixed with ramtilla it is 
made into lata, a sort of sweet. With the expressed juice, roti 
and hhir is made. It is also prepared by placing the dry 
fruit in water and cooking all night, and gram or wheat and sarai 
fruit or thelka fruit is mixed in. They also eat it with rice flour 
made into p/mmi-fingers. 

Eggs. — Not eaten very often. They are sold or used for 
breeding. Often cooked in cow-dung. 

Fruit. — All edible jungle fruits are eate? 
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APPENDIX O 

[ Sec paragraph 429. ] 

Appendix to the Chapter on Caste (Chapter IX, page 230) 
in Marten’s 1911, Central Provinces and Berar Census Report — 
[‘The following account of the tribal council of the 
Maria Gonds of South Chanda has been sent in by the 
Manager of the A.hiri estate, and is worth quoting almost in 
full. Every genuine Maria village has a village headman 
or patcl, called the gait a. In addition to his office as a 

gait a he generally exercises also the hereditary functions of a 
Bliumia or religious headman of the village. This dual office 
used formerly to be held as a rule by one and the same man 
in the village, and, with a few exceptions here and there 
owing to poverty or loss of influence on the part of the 
Bhttmia, it is still so held in the majority of cases. The 
man enjoying the double office is therefore the patriarch of 
the whole village community, and his authority in the vil- 
lage (or a . group of two or three villages) under him is 
supreme. This post is hereditary. The caste has not a stand- 
ing panchayat or governing body.. It is called together when 
required. But the system prevailing in the caste is far more 
developed and is in certain respects more far-reaching than 
the ordinary panchayat system prevailing in other castes. 
The village Gaita, on receiving a report of a misdemeanour 
or other occurrence in the village, calls two or three elders 
of the village together — the number is not fixed, nor is it 
necessary to call the same man every time — sends for the 
complainant and the accused, and after hearing the parties 
decides the case with the help of the village elders, who as a 
rule agree with his decision. 

“The jurisdiction of the village panchayat is confined to 
the village itself, and. a local village panchayat is. never 
referred to for the decision of a case by persons at a distance. 
A group of about 50 to 100 villages is constituted into what 
is locally called a patti, and this patti acknowledges the 
authority of the chief religious and social headman of the 
group, who is called the Scndhia. The Scndhia is the chief 
priest and judge, of the patti. Every marriage contracted, 
every case of social misdemeanour involving the penalty of a 
fine, and every other social and religious function performed 
in any village of the patti yields the Scndhia a fixed fee in 
cash, ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10. and in some exceotional 
cases up to Rs 50. The office of the Scndhia is 
also hereditary, and the Scndhia . is the dominant autho- 
rity in the patti. The authority of the Scndhia (for 
purposes of a panchayat) is invoked only in exceptional cases 
involving the interests of a number of villages, and in such 
cases the decision of the Scndhia on an appeal being made 
to him by or against a village panchayat (or a number of 
village panchayats) is final. For purposes of a panchayat 
therefore each patti forms a distinct unit, the internal com- 
oosition of which is as follows : — 
fn) Each village holds its own panchayat composed of a 
few village elders and presided over by the village 
headman (Gaita). 


63 
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(b) Each group of villager acknowledges the authority of 

the Sciidhia, who is the court of appeal for difficult 
or intricate intra-communal disputes.. 

(c) Each Sendhia’s patti is, as a rule, a compact block of 

country, sharply defined by prominent natural geogra- 
phical boundaries (a range of hills, a large river or a 
nullah), and the Sendhia’s authority is confined to 
his own patti. 

“The affairs of one Sciidhia’ s patti are never referred to a 
Sciidhia of another patti. Each patti is known by its local 
geographical name (such as the Lahiri patti, the Vennasugar 
patti, the Jarawandi patti, the Ghat patti, and so forth), and 
each patti is the sole undisputed domain of the local Sendhia. 
The only remarkable. case of an exception to this general 
rule that -occurred within the memory of living man was 
during the cold weather of 1909 at the village of Kotmi, which 
belongs to the Vennasugar patti. A Maria’s daughter of the 
village eloped with a Mussalman. The local village pan- 
chayat took a feast from the father of the girl, and fined him 
an amount adequate enough for the dues of the Sendhia. 
The Sendhia demanded move and censured the village pan- 
chayat for having let the man off with a light amount. The 
village panchayat considered the Sendhia’s demands to be 
exorbitant, and threatened to alienate themselves from him 
and to invoke the aid of a foreign Sendhia. This was too 
much for the Sendhia, who directly excommunicated the 
whole village panchayat. The panchayat therefore sent for 
the Sendhia of Judt*, who naturally refused to affiliate the 
village to his patti, but, seeing the difficulties of the case, 
agreed to purify the culprit for a small fee, which was paid 
to him. He performed the necesary ceremonies and reclaim- 
ed unfortunate father of the girl. Thereupon the whole patti 
of Vennasugar rose against the village of Kotmi, and threaten- 
ed to use violence. This caused some uneasiness to the 
police, who began sending in reports. The Manager of the 
Ahiri estate went to the spot, and his camp was immediately 
besieged by about a hundred Gaitas of the patti, headed by 
the Sendhia, who clamoured for justice. Their complaint 
was that the village people of Kotmi had set a bad example, 
and that the people of the patti would know no rest till they 
(the Kotmi people) got themselves purified by the Sciidhia. 
The Marias of Kotmi were, on their part, too obstinate to 
yield, and with great difficulty the Manager succeeded in 
effecting a compromise by prevailing upon the Sendhia to 
reduce his demands. He agreed ultimately to give absolu- 
tion for a nominal amount, which was paid by the girl’s 
father, and thus ended in a merry drinking bout what threa- 
tened to he a small civil war. The next morning the Sendhia 
repeated the necessary spells and, collecting together all the 
Gaitas of the pattf with the Kotmi fellow's, sprinkled fresh 
well w'.ater over their heads and declared Kotmi as re-affiliated 
to his patti. 


•This was possibly a mistake for phot. 
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“This specific instance illustrates not only the great power 
exercised .by the Sendhia in his patti but also the tact that it 
• is impossible for a village to alienate itself from a patti or to 
disregard the authority of a Sendhia.” 

APPENDIX P 
Questionnaire 4. — Education 

[Terms of reference (a), (b), ( j ), (k), (/), (p) and (?).] 


1 . Please fill in the table below, with figures of the latest full 
year avai lable, giving such explanatory comments as you think 
necessary 



Number of 


Frimary Schools j Teachers 

Pupils 


boys 

Girls 

1 

Trained 

1 Ua- 
' trained 

| Boys 

1 

Girls 

A. Whole District . . 







B.* Partially Exc I u d e ci 
Areas — 

(«) 

(*>) 

W 

(•/) 







Total for B 







C. Other Abori g i n a 1 

Tracts fin the 

district — 

(a) 

6 5 ) 

(c) 

id) 

1 






Total for C 







D. Schools used by 

Aboriginals— 

(*) in B 
(it) in C 







Total for D 







Percentage of B to A 







Percentage of B+C to A . . 







Percentage of D (t) to B , . 







Percentage of D (ii) to C . . 







Percentage of D to A 








*Give separate figures for each partially excluded area or Zamindnri or for the 
total of the aboriginal areas of each tahsil. 

fEsch Deputy Commissioner has recently supplied a majmuli map showing the 
predominantly aboriginal areas in each tahsil. The information can be obtained 
from Deputy Commissioners or, if necessary, from the office s of the patwafi circles 
that are predominantly aboriginal. 
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The following tribes are aboriginal : — 

Gond, Raj-Gond, Maria, Muria, Nagarchi, Pardhan, Patha- 
ri, Ojha, Thotya, Thathia, Bhattra, Gaiki, Parja, 
Bhimma, Dholi, Mnnnewar, Moghya, Ghherkya, Kor- 
ku (including Buasi), Nahal or Nihal, Agaria, Andh, 
Arakh. Baiga, Bhaina, Bharia-Bhumia, Bhil, Bhillala, 
Bhuinliar, Bhunjia, Binjhwar Dhanwar, Halba, 
Kalanga, Kanwar (including Tanwar), Kamar, Kha- 
ria, Khond, Kol, Kolam, Koli, ICor>va, Majhwar, 
Nagasia, Naikar, Oraon, Saunta, Sawara, Dhoba (for 
Mandla District, not to be confused with Dhobi). 

2. Please give figures for • the aboriginal primary schools 
of the district of the distribution of pupils by ages, and of the 
number of ptipils in each class. Generally speaking how many 
aboriginal boys complete the primary course and pass the IV 
primary examination? Have the numbers increased in recent 
years, (a) as a whole, ( h ) in any particular areas? Is there much 
“wastage”? 

3. (a) How many aboriginal boys and girls are there attend- 
ing middle and high schools in the district? 

( b ) Have the numbers increased in recent years, (1) as a 
whole, (2) in any particular areas? 

(c) How many aboriginals have matriculated in the district 
in 1935 and subsequent years? 

( d ) How many aboriginals are there in the Colleges of the 
Province? 

4. Please state the number of aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
members of the School Board or School Committee of the Dis- 
trict Council or Independent Local Board. 

5. For the primary schools attended by aboriginals in your 
district are there efficient school committees, and what is the 
total number of aboriginal and non-aboriginal members of such 
committees? 

Teachers 

6. Please state the number of aboriginal trained and un- 
trained teachers in the district. 

*7. (a) Please state the number of (1) aboriginal, (2) non- 
aboriginal teachers who can talk (i) Gondi, (ii) Korku, (iii) 
Kolami. 

( b ) How does a Hindu or Muslim teacher knowing no Gondi 
or Korku or Kolami in a Gondi-speaking, Korku-speaking, or 
Kolamii-speaking village manage to teach Gond, Korku and 
Kolam children knowing no Hindi or Marathi? 

(c) In Hoshangabad, Chhindwara, Betul and possibly some 
parts of Nimar and Amraoti Districts, there are Gond and Korku 
mohallas in the same village, or of the villages within 3 miles 

•Question 7 should be answered in respect of Gondi for Mandla, Seoni, 
Chhindwara, Betul, Hoshangabad, Wdrdha, Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat, 
Drug and Yeotmal Dirtricts ; in respect of Korku for Hoshangabad, Betul. 
Chhindwara, Nimar and Amraoti Districts ; and in respect of Kolami for Yeotmal 
District only. 
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of the same school some are Gond and some Korku. Hoy? can 
one school served by one or two masters, unable to speak either 
Gondi or Korku, impart any useful education? 

8. (n) Do teachers dislike being posted to schools in abori- 
ginal and forest areas? If so, why? 

(h) Are applications for leave and transfer commoner from 
such areas than others? 

(c) Is special pay necessary to keep non-aboriginal teachers 
contented in such areas? 

(N.B. — The existing scale of pay of primary teachers is be- 
lieved to be much better than that in some other provinces, and 
ample to attract locally recruited teachers in backward areas.) 

( d ) Are teachers in aboriginal areas irregular in attendance, 
and prone to work for only an hour or so each day? What steps 
should be taken to remedy this? 

(e) Are any houses available for masters in the aboriginal 
villages to which they are posted? How far have the orders of 
Government regarding provision of houses for teachers when 
opening new schools being carried out by the District Council? 
What should be done about their housing? 

(/) Would it solve any difficulties, if, so far as possible, abori- 
ginal or other locally resident youths could be appointed as 
masters in aboriginal areas? 

(g) What complaints have the aboriginal villagers against the 
local schoolmasters? 

(h) Have teachers and supervisors in aboriginal schools been 
utilized as political agents and propagandists? 

(i) Does the District Council or Independent Local Board post 
teachers to kala pani villages in aboriginal areas as a punish- 
ment? 

(;) What grievances have the masters in aboriginal schools? 

(k) Can you suggest other steps for making masters posted 
to aboriginal schools more useful and more contented? 

(N.B. — The question of training is dealt with below in ques- 
tion 32.) 

Aboriginal views on education 

9. (a) Is there any genuine demand for education from the 
aboriginals themselves in all or in any part of the district and 
from all the local aboriginals or from any particular tribe? 

(b) In what way do they think that education will benefit 
them? 

(c) Do they desire education for girls also and up to the same 
standard as boys? 

( d) Is there any feeling that education unfits girls for 
married life? 

(e) Is there any aboriginal area or tribe in or among which 
education and schools are unpopular? If so, why? 

(f) % (1) .If compulsion has been applied to any schools in the 
aboriginal area of the district, what views or complaints have 
the aboriginals as to education? 
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(2) If it has not been applied, what is the bpinion of abori- 
ginals as to the desirability of compulsion? 

(g) What do the aboriginals for the district think as fo — 

(1) the need of aboriginal teachers; 

(2) (in areas where tribal languages are spoken) the need 

of teachers knowing the tribal language and of teach- 
ing, at least in the 1st and 2nd classes, being conduct- 
ed through the medium of that language; 

(3) compulsory teaching of Hindi or Marathi; 

(4) the desirability of pupils learning tribal games, songs, 

tales, and dances and tribal lore generally; 

(5) the effect of the teaching now imparted on the charac- 

ter of the pupil and his subsequent part in tribal and 
national life? 

(/*) (1) Do they object to the present school hours and terms? 
Gould these be adjusted to meet their complaint that school 
attendance deprives a boy of his chances of earning wages for 
grazing cattle, etc.? 

(2) Are the schools closed on aboriginal holidays such as- 
Bidri, Hareli, Nawa, Mandai and' Cherta, or only on Sundays 
and Hindu festivals? 

(3) Are holidays given for harvest and sowing, the picking 
of inahiia, gtifli, chironji, etc., and for weddings in the village? 
What action have school authorities . in aboriginal areas taken 
regarding the orders of Government granting them a certain 
latitude in fixing terms and vacations? 

(4) Are the aboriginals satisfied in these respects or do they 
consider that more frequent holidays and shorter hours are 
desirable? 

(i) Is education merely desired in order to enable aboriginal 
boys to get jobs? Have many been able to get jobs? Of what 
kind? Have educated aboriginals done well in any particular 
jobs? 

O') What are the views of aboriginals as to the present curri- 
cula? (It would be of interest to ascertain this in areas served 
by schools under the Old, the Revised and the Basic National 
Education Syllabus.) 

(k) Do they consider the ordinary primary education to be 
satisfactory, or would they like it adapted in any way to suit the 
life, needs and temperament of primitive tribes? Is there any 
particular item in the curriculum to which they object, and why? 

(/) What is their view about physical drill and games and, 
in particular, about handicrafts? Is spinning a suitable subject 
in their view or would they prefer agriculture, rope-making, the 
making of baskets, mats and fish-traps, and the use of axes, saws 
and forest-craft generally? 

(in) If in your district, besides the ordinary primary schools 
maintained by local bodies, _ there are any forest, or Hindu, 
Catholic or Protestant Mission Schools or special schools such 
as those' of the Bhumijan Sewa Mandai in Maridla District, run 
on' distinctive lines for aboriginals, have the aboriginals any 
views as to which kind of school they prefer' and why? 
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(Probably they will be unable to make comparisons, and this 
question could best be answered by seeing whether any type of 
school or individual school is more popular with the aboriginals 
than others, and asking them what they like at that school or 
type of school.) 

(«) How many years do aboriginals think that (1) their boys, 
(2) their girls should stay at school? 

(o) Do the older men ever complain that education has 
spoiled their sons and daughters? If so, in what way? 

(p) In your own experience is there anything in the complaint, 
or do you find educated aboriginal youths playing their usual 
part in tribal social and economic life, or using what they have 
learnt to help their fellow-tribesmen? 

{q) Do aboriginals show any interest in adplt education or 
mass literacy? Are there any facilities for these in the district? 
Do any adults attend the boys’ schools, or take lessons from 
their, children? 

Educational facilities 

10. In view of the figures in the Answers to questions 1 to 7 
of the aboriginal and non-aboriginal population of the district, 
of your experience of the district, and of the comparative back- 
wardness of the aboriginal population, do you consider that in 
the past or now a fair proportion of the money spent on educa- 
tion by Government or local bodies has been or is being spent 
on aboriginal education? 

11. What special steps have the Government and local bodies 
taken for aboriginal education in your district, and what steps 
are now contemplated? 

12. Please report the expenditure in the whole District 
Council or Local Board area in 1939-40 by the District Council 
or Independent Local Board, including Government grants (a) 
on all education in the districts, ( b ) on schools in aboriginal areas. 

13. Are existing t>akka buildings worse maintained in the 
aboriginal than in the other areas? 

14. If compulsion has been applied in any aboriginal areas, 
please give an account of its working. How is attendance se- 
cured? What is the percentage? From what distances do 
children have to come? Do masters take bribes for not report- 
ing absentees? Arc the buildings and teachers adequate for the 
enhanced attendance or are double shifts necessary? How many 
prosecutions of aboriginals have there been for non-attendance? 
How far away is the Court at which these offences are tried, and 
what have been the average fine and process-fees recovered from 
convicted aboriginals? What are the complaints of aboriginal 
parents? Has the number of masters been adequate? How 
many new buildings are needed? Have the results obtained been 
worth the money spent? Has compulsion reduced the previous 
keenness for education?. In the light of your experience, do you 
consider compulsion, with the present lack of trained teachers, 
teachers knowing tribal languages, buildings, special training of 
teachers and curricula adapted to aboriginal life, a sound policy 
at this stage? 
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15. (a) Arc you in favour of school-buildingt built out of 
the local materials used for village houses (but adequately venti* 
lated, provided with doors and windows and made 36 damp- 
proof as possible) rather than the expensive pakka buildings of 
the past? Can suitable buildings be provided for R6. 100? 

( b ) Could effective education on a special syllabus be given 
in the open season in the open air without the provision of class- 
rooms at all? 

16. Would aboriginal villagers themselves contribute mate- 
rials and labour, without any building grant, or to supplement 
anv such grant provided by Government or local bodies? When 
Government or local bodies pay the full cost, which might 
be assumed as Rs. 100, could the construction be undertaken on 
an informal contract by the villagers themselves? 

Curricula 

17. For the aboriginal schools do you prefer the Old Sylla- 
bus, the Revised Syllabus or the Basic National Education 
Syllabus? Give reasons. 

18. Do you think that Gondi and Korku, which are the 
mother-tongues of 946,702 and 152,838 persons respectively and 
are spoken by an increasing number of Gond and Korku, should 
be the medium of instruction in the areas where the languages 
are spoken, at least in the initial classes, along with compulsoiy 
teaching of Hindi or Marathi? How otherwise are non-abori- 
ginal teachers to teach aboriginal children? Would you recom- 
mend teaching through the tribal mother-tongue in all classes I 
to IV? 

19. (a) In the higher classes, could the pupils still learn 
Gondi and Korku songs, stories and riddles, so as not to have 
their education completely divorced from their mother-tongue? 

(b) If the change over to Hindi or Marathi takes place at 
class V, should the tribal mother-tongue continue to be studied 
as a special subject? And, if so, should it be an optional or a 
compulsory subject? 

20. Could their tribal dances and games come into the 
physical training curriculum? 

21. Are you in favour of spinning and weaving as basic craft 
in remote aboriginal tracts where no aboriginals have ever spun 
or woven and the raw materials arc not available locally ? # For 
how long can children be expected to spin at a time without 
physical fatigue or loss of interest? 

22. What other basic crafts, besides agriculture, would be 
suitable locally? Rope-making, basketry, bamboo-work (includ- 
ing fish-traps), carpentry, the felling and sawing of trees and 
blacksmith’s work have been suggested. Are there caste preju- 
dices against weaving and blacksmith’s work or any other craft? 
Could house-building and repairs be taught? 

23. Would it be sound in aboriginal schools to concentrate 
largely on ban and fruit cultivation? (The prescribed basic agri- 
culture syllabus is very elaborate for schools in hill and forest 
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tracts, with poor barra soils; a development on a ban scale of 
the gardening and agricultural operations outlined in the foot- 
note to page 12 of the Revised Syllabus of 1937 might be a better 
line.) 

24. Could training in civic and co-operative duties be 
imparted by running aboriginal schools as small villages with a 
hut for each class, and a school panchayat and officers elected by 
the pupils by ballot, so as from an early age to teach them, the 
meaning of the franchise, social obligations and village govern- 
ment and betterment? 

25. On what other lines would you modify the existing 
syllabus or prepare a special aboriginal syllabus designed to 
preserve and increase the aboriginals self-respect, to retain the 
distinctive features of his tribal culture, and to fit him not only 
to hold his own against his non-aboriginal competitor but also 
to make his own contribution to the national life? 

26. (a) How long should the course last at aboriginal 
schools? 

( b ) Please consider the problem of wastage and criticize.the 
views expressed in paragraph 99 of my "Notes on the Aboriginal 
Problem in the Mandla District” (Nagpur, Government Print- 
ing, 1940,. As. 4). 

(c) What steps can be taken to prevent the relapse into 
illiteracy of the average aboriginal youth on leaving school? 

(d) Would anything be gained by a six-monthly re-union of 
old pupils at each school, with competitions in singing, dancing, 
etc., simple "refresher” courses and discussions? How could 
these be organized? 

27. (a) Should stipends be freely given to aboriginal pupils 
to enable them to attend Middle Schools and, later, High 
Schools? 

(b) Should there be special (a) Middle and (b) High Schools 
for Aboriginals in aboriginal areas? (These might be valuable 
sources for recruiting aboriginals as teachers or for other Gov- 
ernment departments; it is probably not possible to get them 
to go to the regular schools at district and. tahsil headquarters, 
or indeed desirable to let them go there while their villages and 
tribal life remain so different from urban conditions.) 

(e) For aboriginal Middle and High Schools do you consider, 
in view of the distance from which pupils will be recruited and 
the poverty of their parents, that it will be necessary for Govern- 
ment or the school authority to provide adequate hostel accom- 
modation and for such accommodation to be given free to all 
pupils whose parents are too poor to pay? Should those who 
can pay something be charged only such fees, not exceeding a 
certain maximum, as they are found able to pay after application 
of a means test? 

28. Can Vidya Mandir ever be self-supporting in the poor 
barra soils of most aboriginal areas under the existing scheme? 
How could their resources be supplemented? 

64 
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29. Have the Laubach or other methods of adult mass 
education been tried in your district .with any success? Could 
they be used in aboriginal tracts? 

30. Is there any liaison in teaching between primary masters 
and patwaris or local officials of the Agriculture, Co-operative 
and Public Health Departments? 

31. Could anything be done to make the periodic medical 
inspections of schools productive of better results in improving 
the health of the children? 

■ 32. (a) What steps do you advocate for the special training 
of masters for aboriginal schools? 

( b ) Would you favour special normal schools for this pur- 
pose, c.g., one in a Korku area, one each in the north and south 
Gondi-speaking areas and one for the aboriginal areas of Mandla 
and Chhattisgarh where Gondi is no longer spoken? Would 
you agree that these should be located in aboriginal villages and 
not in any town? 

(c) What arrangements are practicable for teaching non- 
aboriginal pupils at such schools to talk Gondi and Korku? 

( d ) Could these schools be organized as model villages, with 
special and practical training in elementary sanitation, hygiene, 
agriculture, forest-work, horticulture, house-building, folk-lore, 
village life, panchayats, etc., so as to train the pupils in nation- 
building propaganda? 

33. In view of the past neglect of aboriginal education, the 
necessity of enabling the aboriginal to stand on his own legs in 
the future, and the fact that aboriginal education is a very difficult 
and specialized branch of education, do you consider that it can 
safely be left any longer to local bodies, or that it should be the 
direct concern of the Provincial Government? 
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APPENDIX R 


[See paragraph 452.] 

*M t easures taken for the economic, educational and social 
improvement of the aboriginal tribes. 

Educational Measures 

The Forest Department has prepared a scheme for opening 
36 schools in forest villages for the benefit of aborigines. The 
total cost of the scheme is estimated at Rs. 21,600. The scheme 
will be carried out in three years. Twelve schools , will be 
opened during the current year. 

2. The Educational Department has sanctioned an annual 
grant of Rs. 25,000 for payment to the District Council, Betul, 
and with the help of this grant the District Council has opened 
46 schools in the interior of the district for the spread of primary 
education among the aboriginal tribes. 

3. The following concessions are allowed by the Depart- 
ment for the encouragement of education among the backward 
classes including the aboriginals: — 

(1) Equal treatment socially in all Government school; 

and colleges without distinction of caste. 

(2) Free tuition in all Government schools and colleges. 

(3) Special scholarships which can be shared by the abori- 

ginals with other backward classes on merit — - 

Thirty middle school scholarships of Rs. 3 or Rs. 8 
per mensem each tenable for- four years. 

Eighteen high school scholarships of Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 
per mensem each tenable for three years. 

Four junior college scholarships of Rs. 10 or Rs. 14 
per mensem each tenable for two years. . 

Four senior college scholarships of Rs. 14 or Rs. 18. 

(4) Reservation of seats in Normal School for men at 4 per 

cent of the total number enrolled. 


Economic Measures 

4. The provisions of the Central Provinces Land Alienation 
Act, 1916 (II of 1916), have been extended by the. Revenue 
Department to the aboriginal castes specified below so that they 
may not be able to alienate their lands without the sanction of 
the Deputy Commissioner: — 

Castes. — Korku, Gond; Rajgond, Pardhan, Halba, Maria, 
Kanwar, Tanwar, Pali, Baiga in certain aboriginal 


•This appendix reproduces a note sent to the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy of Ranchi with Government of the Central Provinces and Bcrar (General 
Administration Department) letter no.72-Z37-II of 1937, dated the 1 3th January 
1938. 
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areas in the Bctul, Hoshangabad, Mandia, Chhind- 
wara, Nimar, Bhandara, Balaghat, Chanda, Bilaspur, 
Jubbulpore and Nagpur districts. 

5. Forest villages are established and maintained by the 
Forest Department primarily for providing an adequate supply 
of labour for forest work. The residents in these villages are 
generally aborigines. Instructions have been issued by the 
Forest Department .that when land required for genuine cultiva- 
tion in forest villages can be granted without detriment to 
forest conservancy it should not be refused and pattas should be 
issued to the villagers stating that provided they paid their 
revenue and made themselves available for forest labour, they 
would be allowed to retain their land. 

6. The Agriculture Department has sanctioned the opening 
of the following feed and demonstration plots in the areas 
largely inhabited by aboriginals so that they may learn improved 
methods of agriculture — 

(o) Opening of two seed depots and two demonstration 
plots in ihe Mclghat — Cost Rs. 4,100. 

(b) Opening of five seed depots and six demonstration 

plots in the Chanda, Chhindwara and Mandia dis- 
tricts — Cost Rs. 12,050. 

(c) Opening of 10 private demonstration plots at the head- 

quarters of zatnindaris in the Chhindwara Division. 
The entire expenditure excluding the cost of super- 
vision (Rs. 1,500) will be met by the zamindars con- 
cerned — Cost Rs. 1,500. 

• 

7. The Industries Department has opened a class for the 
training of aboriginals in basket and mat-making at Deori in the 
Sakoli tahsil in the Bhandara district. 

8. An allotment of Rs. 40,000 has been sanctioned by the 
Government of India for the welfare of aboriginal tribes in. the 
Province. From this allotment an expenditure of Rs. 29,000 has 
been* incurred on the construction of permanent road and main- 
tenance of special travelling dispensaries and other medical relief 
measures and improvement of water-supply and fairweather 
communications in aboriginal areas. 

General 

The Local Self-Government Department has issued instruc- 
tions to District Councils impressing on them the necessity of 
spending a large proportion of their income in aboriginal areas. 

The nomination of aboriginal representatives on District 
Councils has been approved by the Local Self-Government 
Department but unless the representatives are sufficiently edu- 
cated their mere presence will not result in increasing. interest 
being taken by the District Council in the welfare of the abori- 
gines. The question of establishing Independent Local Boards 
for aboriginal areas, consisting entirely of nominated members is 
under consideration. 
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APPEND.IX S 

[See paragraph 454.] 


Tenure of officers-in-charge of Partially Excluded Areas, 1925-40. 


.a 

is 

CO 

S 

(i) 

Amraoti . . 

8 

m 

o 

(2) 

Deputy Commissioner 

Sub-divisional Officer, Ellichpur . . 
Tahsildar, Dhami 

Naib-Tahsildar, Chikalda 

1 ° Average tenure, all officers 

Kj 

— M 

W1V» — OOQ 

Number of officers, who have 
held charge for one year or 
_ mor e including broken periods 
within five years of each other. 

.5 

CA 

U 

$1 

o 

s 

o 

o 

V 

w 

3 . 

ccr 

^ w 

« G 

si 

> *o 
< ° 

(5) 

y. m. d. 

2 3 24 

1 10 6 

I 9 5 

1 8 6 

«C G 

> a *** 

a r* 

A m to 

M 

2 in o 

IS 1 

oS O 

U 

B 0 8 

O ° 3 

CM SP 

° 2 MW 

1“ S 

€2 o> oM 

3 O G ► o 

(6) (7) 

Y. M. D. 
8 4 8 

1 4 6 14 

3 4 18 

2 9 17 

Balaghat. t 

Deputy Commissioner 

0 8 21 

5 

1 9 20 

13 

5 2 

Sub-divisional Officer, Baihar (a) . . 

3 4 26 

2 

3 4 26 

# # 



Tahsildar, Baihar 

1 1 19 

2 

1 7 24 

2 

7 14 


Naib-Tahsildar, Baihar (a) 

0 11 10 

3 

I 8 18 

4 

4 12 

Betul . . 

Deputy Commissioner (a) 

0 5 24 

1 

2 3 11 

6 

7 2 _ 


Sub-divisional Officer, Bhainsdehi 

I 3 18 

6 

2 3 8 

5 

4 3 


Tahsildar, Bhainsdehi (a) 

0 II 14 

2 

1 10 27 

5 

6 27 


Naib-Tahsildar, Bhainsdehi (a) 

0 9 3 

3 

1 8 11 

5 

4 4 

Bilaspur . . 

Deputy Commissioner (a) 

0 10 18 

3 

1 9 10 

7 5 ’ 

4 6 

Sub-divisional Officer, Katghora . . 

1 7 26 

4 

2 8 7 

4 

7 15 


Sub-divisional Officer, Bilaspur . . 

1 *3 4 

4 

1 8 22 

3 

7 20 


Tahsildar, Katghora (a) 

I 0 1 

3 

I 5 21 

1 

7 2 


Tahsildar, Bilaspur (a) 

0 10 20 

2 

2 6 0 

2 

1 29 

Chanda . . 

Deputy Commissioner 

0 8 II 

6 

1 10 21 

11 

3 11 


Sub-divisional Officer, Sironcha . . 

I 0 18 

5 

2 1 27 

11 

6 17 


• Sub-divisional Officer, Garchiroli.. 

1 3 11 

6 

1 10 14 

5 

7 16 


Tahsildar, Sironcha 

1 3 16 

4 

3 6 12* 

1 

1 11 


Naib-Tahsildar, Sironcha 

1 6 4 

6 

2 0 16 

2 

7 26 


Tahsildar, Garchiroli 

0 10 7 

5 

2 I 13 

8 

5 26 


Naib-Tahsildar, Garchiroli 

0 116 

5 

2 0 4 

9 

4 24 

Chhind- 

Deputy Commissioner 

0 8 14 ~ 

4 

2 8 0 

14 * 

3 21 

wara. 

Sub-divisional Officer, Chhindwara 

1 2 9 

4 

2 8 1 

6 

4 25 


Sub-divisional Officer, Amarwara . . 

1 1 21 

4 

2 5 1 

6 

7 20 


Tahsildar , Chhindwara 

0 11 1 

6 

1 9 0 

8 

3 17 


Tahsildar, Amatwara 

0 11 24 

4 

2 3 3 

9 

4 29 

Drug 

Deputy Commissioner 

1 0 2 

4 

2 6 0 

10 ’ 

4 27 

Sub-divisional Officer, Sanjari- 
Balod. 

1 9 8' 

7 

2 0 0 

I 

2 0 


Tahsildar, Sanjari-Balod 

18 7. 

3 

2 2 15 

1 

2 .0 

Mandla .. 

Deputy Commissioner 

1 5 29 

5 

2 6 10 

5 ' 

5 10 


Sub-divisional Officer (6) 

1 2 5 

7 

2 4 5 

14(61 6 5 


Tahsildar, Mandla . . 

1 11 4 

5 

2 4 7 

2 

10 15 


Tahsildar, Dindori 

1 3 16 

8 

1 8 9 

3 

3 6 


Tahsildar, Niwas 

1 2 9 

6 

2 1 10 

5 

3 28 


(а) For the period 1st March 1933 to 1st July 1940 only. 

(б) Includes several : i mporarily posted for touring in the open season. 
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Art, aboriginal, 303, 306. 

Artisan castes, 125, 127, 134, 300 — 305. 

Assam, 249. 

Asscmblv, Legislative, Central Provinces and 
Berar, 19, 341, 411—414, 424, 436, 440, 478, 

479. 

Assessment, 184, 390. 

Assimilation, 484. 

Asur, aboriginal tribe of smiths, 147. 

Atal, Mr. J. K., I.C.S., 6, 184, 186, 207. 
Attachments, aboriginal property, 25, 29, 207. 
Attica, 242. - 
Auctions of — 

Holdings in Melghat, 161, 184. 

Holdings in rest of Berar, 167. 

Holdings in malguzari villages, 132, 148. 
Holdings in ryotwari land, Central Provinces, 

45, 127, 134. 

Axe-rates, 278, 382. 

Aykroyd, Dr. W. R., 319. 
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Baign, aboriginal tribe, 8, 31, 34, 89, 91, 96, 
128, 141—143, 216, 253, 263, 281, 282, 
284, 285, 303, 306, 321, 381, 382, 385, 390, 
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350—352, 368, 388, 406, 416, 464. 
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Balaghat district, 2, 5, 12, 89, 90, 116, 128, 
130, 131, 135, 193, 195, 215, 224, 226, 227, 
232, 239, 290, 309, 340, 346, 347, 350—352, 
376, 388, 416, 464. 

Ballarshah, 7, 300, 301, 388. 

Ballot-box, 413, 434. 

Bania. See Moneylender. 

Banjar valley, 386. 

Banjara, tribe, II, 136, 166, 167, 178, 203, 365. 
Banking Enquiry Committee — 

Central Provinces and Berar, 103 , 200, 243, 

244. 

Bombay ; Appendix D (para. 25). 

Bara deo, Gond god, 8. 
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285, 287, 289, 292, 294, 297 ; to be attached 
to aboriginal schools, 296, 447, 449. 
Bariam-Pagara jagir. 466, 482. 

Barnes, the Right Hon. G. N., 484. 

Barra cultivation, 17, 29, 34, 117, 286. 

Barter, 21 1, 242, 307. 

Basic education, 295, 296, 441, 447, 449. 
Basketry, 10, 300, 301, 303, 304, 418, 447, 448. 
Basor, artisan tribe, 10, 231, 300, 303. 

Bastar State, 8, 84. 115, 125, 153,' 195, 210, 
212, 248, 269, 276, 278, 280, 282, 284, 
303,. 314, 318, 320, 353, 360, 364, 368, 385, 
428, 432. 446, 447, 455. 
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61, 62, 74, 81, 169, 253, 264, 276. 
Batu, Mr., Korku, Revenue Inspector, 181, 

460. 

Bazars. See Markets. 

Beads, 446. 

Bee-keeping, 290, 294, 300, 449. 

Begar (forced labour), 1, 42, 131, 198,379,390, 
400—404. 436, 467. 

Bell, Mr. H. F. E., I.C.S., 34, 131, 139. 

Bengal, aboriginals, 470. 

Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, 

434—438. 

Beohar, Mr. R. D., E.-A. C., 201, 221. 

Berar, Chapter V, 1 99. See also Melghat. 

Best, The Hon. J. W., O.B.E., I.F.S. (retd.), 

403. 

Better-living and betterment societies, 311, 314. 
Betterment Committees, District Aboriginal, 

471 475. 

Betul district, 2, 8, 12, 42, 47 — 51, 116, 128, 
130, 131, 141, 173, 195, 201, 218, 224, 251, 
290, 300, 340, 341, 342, 346, 347, 390, 401, 

413, 442, 443. 

Betul, Government farm, 288. 

Bezcar cultivation, 276. See Shifting Cultiva- 
tion. 

Bhagela, form of bond-service in Hyderabad, 

243, 274. 

Bhaina, aboriginal tribe, 96, 128. 

Bhainsdehi tahsil, 47, 48, 185, 195, 218, 244, 
281, 290, 309, 368, 413. 
Bhamragarh, 12, 210, 278, 318, 320. 

Bhandara district, 87, 88, 116, 141 — 144, 
221, 222, 224, 246, 252, 300, 340, 405, 406. 
Bliaria-Bhumin, aboriginal tribe, 31, 40, 53, 
73, 74, 96, 128, 141, 143, 146, 253, 283, 285, 

382, 458. 

Bhattra, aboriginal tribe, 91, 105. 

Bhatua, soil, 26,- 29. 

Bhil, aboriginal tribe, 10, 43, 128, 141, 156, 
159, 166, 176, 177, 187, 308, 381, 382, 441, 

450. 
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Bhili language, 13. 

Bhillala, semi-aboriginal caste, 141, 143. 
Bhimma, aboriginal tribe, 10, 147. 

Bhopal State, 23. 

Bhuinhnr, aboriginal tribe, 96, 1 4 1. 

Bhumak, village priest, 1 69. 

Bhumijan Seva Mandal, 296, 301, 332, 335, 
, 447, 475. 

Bhunjia, aboriginal tribe, 91, 212, 383,. 433. 
Bhuta, aboriginal tribe, 159, 187.' 

Bihar Province, 247, 248, 272, 273, 360, 473. 
Bilaspur district, 6, 12, 13, 95—104, 116, 118, 
119, 128, 130, 131, 141—144, 226, 232, 234, 
251, 267, 284, 288, 300, 310, 318, 321, 346, 
347,-390, 465, 483. 
Bilingualism, 12, 79, 80, 87, 443. 
Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindari, 91 — 94, 128, 212, 
281, 300, 383, 384, 385, 405, 458. 
Binjhwar, aboriginal tribe, 87, 89, 91, 128, 141, 

143, 284, 303, 381. 
Blacksmithery and smiths, 10, 147, 125, 278, 

300—304, 447. 

Blindness, 322. 

Blue GroSt, The, 256, 306 ; Bibliography. 

Bod, Government farm, 288, 297. 

Bombay Partially Excluded Areas, 213, 227, 
229, 230, 232, 235—240, 308, 360, 461, 469. 
Bond-service, 1, 15, 79, 86, 103, 157, 170, 
178, 181, 184, 202, 205—209, 219, 229, 232, 
Chapter VIII, 312, 391, 393, 436. 

Bordha, Hoshangabad district, 42. 

Bori, Government Forest, Hoshangabad district, 

3, 232, 386, 407. 

Bose, Mrs. Vivian, 296. 

Bose, the late Sir B. K., K.C.I.E., 137. 
Boundary-lines, 284, 400. 

Bourne, the late Mr. J. G., I.C.S., 289. 

Borvs and arrows, 385, 447. 

Boy Scouts, 318. 

Brahmapuri tahsil, 86, 463. 

Breaking up of waste land, 104, 276, 277. 
Bribery, 227, 318. 

Bricks, 300. 

Bride-price, 206, 208, 254 — 256, 259. 

Bridges, 394, 458, 459. 

Budgets, domestic, 212. 

Buffaloes, 94, 297, 299. 

Buildings, school, 443, 446, 447. 

Buldana district, 156, 159, 160, 166, 175 — 178, 

300. 

Bullocks, 65, 94, 203, 211, 253, 254, 297. 

Bulls, 21, 288, 297. 

Bundelkhand — 

Region, 23. 

Land Alienation Act, 1903, 137, 148. 
Eundelkhandi.-Hindi dialect, 31 1. 

Burden of proof, of aboriginal debt, 237, 240. 
Burtbn, Sir G. P., K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 132. 


Calamities, 1 84. 

Camp courts, 136, 213, 234, 255, 428. 
Carpentry, 1 25, 300 — 302, 304, 305, 447. 
Carting, 178, 232, 297, 302, 313, 387, 388, 392, 

393, 394. 

Carts, manufacture and repair, 300, 393. 
Carving, wood, 447. 

Caste feasts, 263. 

Caste penalties, 243. 

Castration, 297, 446, 449. 
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Cataract, treatment of, 322. 

Cattle and cattle-breeding, 94, 131, 178, 287, 
288, 297—299, 316, 387, 388, 394, 407, 449. 
Census — 

Cattle, 297. 

Human, Chapter II, 40, 43, 156, 180. 

Central Provinces Manganese Ore Co., 7. 
Ceremonies, 235, 306, 309, 312, 315, 316, 
343, 347, 349. 351, 352, 360, 370, 371, 374. 
Cesses 419 427. 

Chanda district, 2, 7, 12, 82 — 86, 116, 128, 130, 
195, 210, 232, 234. 251, 277—280, 290, 300, 
303, 318, 320, 340, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
347, 371, 388, 407, 413, 429, 458, 463, 481. 
Chandorkar, Rno Bahadur N. R,, 104. 

Charcoal, 278. 

Chattopadhvay, Professor K. P., 208, 440. 
Chcnchu, aboriginal tribe of the Deccan, 314. 
Chhattisgarhi, dialect of Hindi, 311. 

Chhindwara district, 2, 52 — 78, 116, 130, 

141—144, 195, 205, 21 5, 217. 224, 225, 232, 

243. 245, 251, 265, 287, 289, 290. 297, 298, 

300, 340, 347, 354, 363, 364, 365, 368, 370, 

371, 482. 

Chikalda. 170, 179, ISO. 185, 349, 426. 
Child-marriages, 206, 250. 

Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 250, 271. 
Cinema projectors, for propaganda, 376. 

Civics, 439. 447. 

Civil disobedience, 6. 

Civil justice, 1, 131, 13 6, 181, 205, 206, 226, 
234, 235, 256, 259, 267, 428, 429, 434, 435. 
Civil powers, for revenue officers. 181, 234 — 

236, 270, 271, 428. 
Civil Procedure, Code of, I, 131. 

Civil Surgeon, retrenchment of, 324, 336. 

Clan system, 276. 

Cleanliness. 318, 334, 352. 

Climate, 181, 320. 451. 

Cloth, 211, 212, 227. 296, 306, 388; credit 
sales of. -103, 200, 210, 212, 228. 

Clothes, 446. 

Cock-fighting, 280. 

Colonisation, 129, 138. 

Commissions, on collection of revenue, 198, 

• 199. 

Communications, 42, 116, 118, 119, 212, 278, 
312, 325, 390, 394, 406, 416, 419, 420, 427, 
457—459, 464, 465. 
Composition of offences, 226, 380. 

Compulsory education, 443, 447, 448, 451. 
Concessions, forest, 379, 380. 

Congress, Indian National, 347, 360, 413, 419. 
Constituencies, 4 1 1 — 414. 

Contract, freedom of, 137, 139. 

Contractors, forest, 119, 138, 148, 213, 232, 
276. 306, 313, 314, 388, 391—393. 
Contrasts,' 137, 213, 232, 255, 258, 267, 271, 

312. 

Convention, for preservation of wild life in 
India, 385. 

Co-operation — 

between Government departments, 189, 313, 

387, 399. 

" Ten Main Points ” of, 309, 31 1. 

Tribal, 306, 317. 

Village, 210, 212, 306. 

Co-operative Department, 302, 306 — 317, 359, 

393. 

Co-operative Societies, I, 178, 184, 201, 289, 
294, 306-317, 388, 393. 
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Coorg, anti-malarial work in, 329. 

Corbett, the late Sir G. L., K.B.E., I.C.S., 370. 
Cottngc industries, 300 — 305, 313, 417. 

Cotton, 184, 276. 

Court of Wards, 73, 76—78, 94, 104, 111, 113, 
• 115, 150, 153, 212, 278, 403, 405, 406, 407, 

432. 

Courts, I, 131, 136, 181, 205, 206, 226, 234, 
235, 250, 254— 256, 259, 267, 271, 353, 373, 
375, 380, 428, 430, 431, 434, 435, 461. 
Cow-killing, 321. 

Craddock, the late Sir R. G., C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
I.C.S., 81. 

Credit, 94, 124, 139, 181, 188, 200, 208, 212, 
227, 232, 254—256, 306—317. 
Credit sales, 103, 200, 212, 231, 240. 

Crime, 193, 340, 351, 353, 356-358, 373, 375, 

379, 380. 

Criminal courts, 1, 226, 231, 242, 250, 259, 
353, 373, 375, 380, 428, 429, 435, 461. 
Criminal Procedure, Code of, I. 

Crofton, Mr. -R. M., C.I.E., I.C.S., 1 66, 

178, 181, 183, 185, 297. 
Crops, 178, 184, 202, 232, 278, 284—286, 289, 

383, 384. 

Cruelty to animals, 297, 387, 449. 

Crump, the late Sir H. A., C.S.I., I.C.S., 137. 
Cultivation, systems of, 295, 296, 301, 304, 

329, 382—384. 

Culture-contact, 484. 

Culture, tribal, 1, 306, 406, 419, 430, 443, 445, 

446, 450. 

Curriculum, 295, 296, 301, 304, 329, 447, 448, 

449, 450. 

Customs, 430, 443, 445, 446, 448, 449; decay 

of, 79, 80, 406, 450. 
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D’Silva, Mr. L. G., M.B.E., 441. 

Duga, banking family, 25, 191, 209. 

Dahya cultivation, 212, 382, 383. See Shifting 
cultivation. 

Dairy-farming, 302, 306, 314. 

Damjipura tract, Betul district, 48, 181. 
Damoh, former district, 23, 141. 

Dams, construction of, 277, 278. 

Dancing, 79, 80, 245, 306, 343, 419, 425, 446, 

'447, 448, 450. 

Darbars, tribal, 455. 

De, Mr. G. B., retired District and Sessions 
Judge, 137, 141, 144. 

Death ceremonies, 243, 315, 316, 349, 360, 

371, 373. 

Debt, 25—27, 33, 58, 62—69, 76—78, 86, 94, 
103, 113—115, 137, 150, 1 57 t 166, 167, 169, 
175, 184; Chapters VII and VIII, 312, 

355, 406. 

Debt Conciliation Acts and Boards, 26, 58, 
63, 103. 149, 201, 203, 205, 206, 209, 213, 
215—223, 225, 246, 247, 255. 

Debt Relief Courts, 103, 150, 203, 206, 213, 
223, 224, 235—241, 255, 428. 
Debt, repayment of conciliated or reduced 

217, 222, 224. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ; paragraph 
26 of Appendix D. 

Deer, 178, 386.- 
Defamation, 428, 434. 

Delimitation Committee, 411. 
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Demonstration ,plots r agriculture, 288 — 291. 
Depressed classes. See Scheduled castes. 
Deputy Commissioners, 6, 380, 452, 453. 

Desai, Mr. C. C., I.C.S., 211. 

Desai, Mr. Dinkar, 275. 

• Development Committees, proposed, 475. 

Dewar, the late Mr. F., I.C.S., 123. 

•Dhamtari tahsil, 92, 93. 

Dhanwar, aboriginal tribe, 96, 128, 141, 156. 
Dharmrao, Mr., M.L.A., Zamindnr of Ahiri, 

• . 211, 411, 425. 

Dharni (Melghat taluq), 170, 178, 181, 185, 

189, 297, 349, 426. 
Dhoba, aboriginal tribe, 10/ 34, 141, 143, 147. 
Dhokal Singh Gond, 376, 416. 

Dholi (Dhulia), aboriginal basket-makers, 10, 

147. 

Dialects, 237, 311. 

Diet, 212, 285, 319, 321, 358, 447, Appendix 

L. 

Dindori, Government farm, 288, 290, 291. 
Dindori tahsil, 12, 36, 128, 136. 139, 239, 264, . 

290, 29 1 . 353, 37 1 , 393, 40 1 , 4 1 6, 426. 
Diseases, cattle, 297 — 299 ; human, 184, 31 8, 

. 321, 3 22. 327—336. 

Dispensaries — 

Forest, 398. 

Human, 318, 320, 323, 325, 376, 416, 419, . 

435. 

Travelling, 298, 318, 320. 
•Travelling-stationary, 320, 398. 

Veterinary, 299, 399, 419. 

Distances, of courts from litigants, 234, 235, 

428, 434. 

District Councils, 397. 414—426, 437. 438; 

and education, 443, 447. 
Diwali, festival, 8, 374. 

Documentary evidence, 240. 

Dondi-Lohara Znmindari, 107, 108, 227, 278, 

• 407. 

Dormitories, youth, village, 446. 

Doublers, in stills, 352, 366, 368. 

Drug district, 2, 12, 82, 105—115, 116, 130, 
141—144, 195, 220, 221, 224, 234, 251, 278, 

300, 340, 363. 

Drugs, 357, 360, 362. 

Drums, 447. 

-Drunkenness, 63, .65, 66, 138, 139, 167, 168, 
182, 208, 276, 309, 337, 338, 340, 351—353, 
355, 361, 370, 374, 388, 450. 
Dube, Mr. G. S., Sub-Judge, 267. 

Dunning methods, 103, 207, 210, 226, 234, 

255, 259. 
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East Godavari Agency, Madras, 271, 314. 

Echli (village in Ahiri Zamindari), 210, 211. 
Education, 1, 157, 158, 167, 169, 178, 181, 255, 
266, 295, 296, 300, 301, 304, 329, 397, 406, 
416, 417, 420, 435, 439; Chapter XIV, 

460, 467. 

— aims of, 445. 

— of girls, 442. 

Eggs, 318, 402. 

Ejectments, illegal, 63, 66, 86, 110, 113. 
Elders, 355, 359, 361, 368, 37 T, 376, 433. 
Elections, 410—416, 428, 434, 436, 439, 447. 


EHichpur, town and taluq, 160, 166, 171, 24 4, 

349, 426. 

Elopement, 208, 256, 429. 

Elwin, Mr. .Verricr, 6, 8, 36, 282, 303, 304, 
306, 321. 360. 362, 374, 376, 379, 380, 382, 
389, 390, 401, 413, 430, 440, 444—449, 
450, 484 ; Bibliography. 

Epidemics, 1 84. 

Epizootics, 297 — 299. 

Erosion, 174, 178, 294, 408. 

Excise Committee, Todhuntcr, of 1904, 340, 
.348, 349, 351 ; —of 1935, 345, 368, 373, 377. 
Excise Department and policy, 1, 138, Chapter 

XI, 460, 476. 

Ex-Melghat villages, 159, 161, 166, 168, 170, 

171, 174. 175. 181. 
Exploitation of aboriginals, 1, 23 — 29, 35, 36, 
38, 39, 69, 76, 103, 118, 131, 137—140, 
148, 149, 157, 166—169. 182, 183; Chapters 
V, VII and VIII, 309, 337. 355. 360, 391, 
392, 408, 457, 458, 467. 

Expropriation — 

of aboriginals, I ; Chapters III, IV nnd^^V, 

of abon'ginal mnlguzars, 131, 132, 1 72, 173, 

198, 405. 

Evidence, ’240, 270. 

Evidence Act, 240. 

Examinations, 446. 

Eye diseases, 321. 
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Factories, I. 33, 34,- 174, 18 2, 183, 276, 284, 

286. 

Fallows, 17, 29, 32, 34, 174, 182, 183. 276. 284. 

286. 

Famines, 34, 47, 78, 111—114, 181, 235. 294, 

372. 390. 

Farms, Government, 288, 290. 291, 297, 301. 
Farm-servants ; Chapter VIII. 

Festivals, 8, 79, 80, 205. 258. 351, 352. 360, 
370, 371, 374, 446, 451. 

Feudalism, 131, 466. 

Fines. 63, 203, 213, 231, 243, 259, 278, 337, 
342-, 360, 370, 380 ; — of servants, for 
absence, 258, 267. 
Firewood, 131. » 

Fisheries Act, 385. 

Fishing and fish-traps, 276, 303, 304, 385, 447. 
Flowers, 446. 

Folk-songs, 80, 306, 419, 440, 443, 446. 

Food, 252, 256, 261, 285, 319, 321, 386. 
Food-gathering, 276, 447, 451. 

Forest Act, 181, 379, 380, 335, 407. 

Forest Department and officers, 1, 6, 131, 
180, 181, 232 ; Chapter XII, 427, 441, 460. 
Forests, I, 178, 276; Ciapter XII* 

Forests — 

Animals, damage done by, 178, 386. 
Boundaries, 379, 400. 

Cultivation, 379, 382 — 384 
Departmental working of, 180, 181, 232, 278,- 
313, 314,349, 367, 390,391. 
Government, Chapter XII 
Grievances, 131, 181, 27.8, 380 
Labour and wages, 174, 181, 203, 244, 387, 

388. 

Malguzari, 131, 232, 391, 408. 

Minor produce, J31, 181, 232, 278, 313, 314, 

3S0.' 
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Policy, Chapter XII. « 

Rates, 380 
Roads, 390, 394. 

Ryotwari, 136. 

Schools, 301, 387, 397,- 399. 

Villages, 131, 180, 181, 255, 390, 395—400, 

403. 

Zamindari, 232, 277, 278,364,378, 391, 401, 

405—408. 

Forges, 278, 379. 
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276, 381 ; Bibliography. 
Franchise, 410 — 416, 424, 439. 

Fruits, forest, 276, 3 1 9. 

Fruit-trees, 288, 290, 294, 296, 314, 319, 447, 

449. 

Fuchs, Rev. Fr. St., S.V.D., 6, 440, 441, 450. 
Funerals, 243, 315, 316, 349, 360, 371; 373, 395. 
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Gaita (Maria headmen), 278, 279; Appen- 
dix O. 
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Game Act, Central Provinces, 385, 386. 

Games, tribal, 446, 447, 450. 

Gandhi, Mahatma M. K., 413, 447. 

Ganja, 360, 362. 

Ganjam Agency, Orissa, 122, 370. 
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paper), 136, 160— 162, 166. 
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108, 123, 197, 251. 
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Garhi, village and farm, 288, 301. 
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Gewardha Zamindari, 232. 
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Ghi, 232, 401. 
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Central Government, 5, 290, 318, 319, 321, 

396. 

Forest produce, 393. 
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Provincial Government, 396, 400, 420, 475. 
Grass, 131, 294, 400, 401, 407. 
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Recruitment of aboriginals for Government 
service, 1, 181, 373, 404, 416, 460. 
Reddi, Hill, aboriginal tribe of Hyderabad and 

Madras, 314. 

Reference, terms of, 1, 409. 

Rcge, Mr. D. V., I.C.S., 308-317. 

Rchli Tahsil, 23, 24, 209. 

Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1939, Central 
Provinces and Bcrar, 203. See Debt Relief 

Courts. 

Religion, 8, 254, 256, 343, 347, 349. 351, 353, 

355, 370, 445. 

Relinquishment of 'holdings, Berar, 1 74, 1 86. 
Renewals of old debts, 240. 

Rents, 25, 28, 29, 38, 56 57, 70, 72, 86, 94, 131, 

278. 

Rent-collectors as substitutes for lambardar, 

198. 

Report, Annual Aboriginal Betterment, 471, 

475. 

Reptesentation, aboriginal, in elected bodies, 

410-416, 434. 

Representatives, elected, 410, 411, 416. 
Research, agricultural, 292, 294. 

Reservation of Jand for aboriginals, 16, 86, 170. 
Reserves, aboriginal, 383. 

Restoration of land to aboriginals. 169, 170, 

172, 173. 

Restricted tenure, Melghat. See Land Reve- 
nue Code, Berar, section 66. 
Retrenchment Committee, 1921, Central Pro- 
vinces, 132. 

Retrenchment, effects of, on aboriginals, 235, 
290, 297, 324, 336, 380. 
Revenue officers, civil powers for, 181, 234 — 
„ . . , ' 236, 270. 

Revision of Land Revenue of Estates Act, 1939, 

466. 

Rice, 212, 277, 284, 285, 319, 384. 

Riddles, 447. 

Ridicule, of tribal custom, Hindu, 79, 446, 450. 
Rinderpest, 299. 

Roads, 42, 116, 118, 119, 212, 278, 312, 325, 
390, 394, 406, 416, 427, 457—459, 464, 
465 ; Programme for, 458, 459. 
Roman Catholic Missions, 6, 252, 254—256, 
„ , 268, 353, 360, 440, 441, 450. 

Roots, 319, 447. 

Rope-making, 300, 349. 

Rotation crop, 284, 294, 314; Gond culti- 
_ , vation system, 17, 286. 

Roy, the late Rai Bahadur S. C., 452 ; Biblio- 
D _ . . graphy. 

Kyotwari system, as protection against exploi- 
tation, 44, 45, 49, 54, 72, 131, 132, 134—136, 
153, 196, 197 ; in zamindaris, 153, 405, 406. 
Ryotwari villages, 34, 39, 44, 45, 47, 49, 54, 
86, 91, 116, 132, 134—136, 196, 197, 294, 
312, 395, 405,406. 
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Sadar distilleries, 339. 

Sagreiyn, Mr. K. P., I.F.S., 389. 

Snkoii Tahsil, 87, 88. 

Sal forest, 390. 

Sale, of crops, 232 ; of land in execution of 
decrees, 132, 148, 151, 163, 174. 
Halt, 211, 227, 296, 306, 388. 

Sambalpur Land Laws Committee, Orissa, 
1939 Report, 123. 124, 198; Bibliography. 
Sampod cultivation, 278. Sec Shifting cultiva 

tion. 

Sanctuaries, game, 386. 

Sanitation, 193, 352, 395. 

Sanjnri-Bntod tahsil, 105 — 115. 

Sansthanil: Estate of Gond Raja of Nagpur, 

144. 

Santa], aboriginal tribe, Bihar, 440, 443, 473. 
Sanya!, Rai Sahib S., Dcputv Commissioner, 

235. 

Saraiya, Mr. G. S., E.-A.C. 

Sarangar State, 303. 

Sarhttl festival, 8. 

Sarson, 212, 232, 284, 285. 

Satgarh Zamindaris. See Zamindaris, liilnspur. 
Satyagraha, 6, 379. 

Saugor district, 6, 23 — 29, 116, 128, 141, 143, 

209, 222, 224, 234. 

Snusar tahsil, 56, 195, 354. 

Sawara, aboriginal tribe, 23, 91, 94, 96, 128, 

141, 143, 303, 382. 

Sawing, 300. 

Scarcity, 34, 47, 78, 111—114, 181, 235, 

294, 372, 390. 

Scheduled castes, 11, 157—159, 213, 249, 411, 

412,415,471. 

Scheduled Districts Act, 430. 

Scholarships, 301. 

Schools, 295, 301, 304. 376, 387, 397, 417, 
419, 420, 427, 435, 439; Chapter XIV. 
Script, 450. 

Seed loans. 184, 188, 210, 212. 229, 256, 288— 
290, 293, 307, 312, 315. 
Seed unions, 288 — 291, 293, 307, 309, 314- 

315. 

Self-respect aboriginal, 379, 404. 

Sendliia, tribal headmen, 279, Appendix O. 
Sconi sub-division (former district), 52 — 55, 
71-72, 128, 141, 195, 215, 217, 223-224, 
354, 362, 365, 464. 
Servants of India Society, 275, 475. 

Service, conditions of, in backward areas, 320, 

443, 454. 

Service, Government, aboriginals in, 1, 181. 
Service, in lieu of bride-price, 206, 208, 256. 
Settlement, permenent, 406. 

Sex-hygiene, 447. 

Sex lamasha, 446, 456. 

Sliahi, Mr. H. B., Director of Veterinary 

Services, 297. 

Shame, 419, 446, 450. 

Shaw Wallnnce & Co., Messrs., 303. 

Shifting cultivation, 17, 83, 84, 167, 210 — 
212, 242, 276—284, 285, 319, 364, 379, 

382—384, 407. 

Shifting of villages, 17, 276. 

Shrivastava, Rai Sahib N. P., E.- A. C., 205. 
Shukla, Pandit Ravi Shankar, M. L. A., '424. 
Shukul, the late Rai Bahadur B. D., 137. 
.Sickness, Chapter X, 361. 

. Sidoli, Korku feast, 349, 371. 
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S — cont. ' 

Silage, 290, 294, 297. 

Silk and silkworms 294, 302. 

Singrolia, sub-division of Gond tribe, 285. 

Sir land, 58, 62, £1, 124. 

Sironcha tahsil, 9, 12, 82, 83, 85, 215, 290, 

419, 425, 481. 

Siscai income, 278. 

Skin diseases. 321, 327, 334. 

Slavery, 246, 247, 255, 263, 267, 268. 

Sleepers, 388. 

Sleeping-mats, 447, 449. 

Slump, agricultural, of 1929, 185. 

Sly, die late Sir F. G., K.C.S.I., I.C.S., 1 1 8. 
Smuggling of liquor, 337, 354, 361, 371, 376. 
Snelson, Mr. E. A. A., I.C.S., 239. 

Soap, 334. 

Social cohesion, 306. 

Social offences, 243, 259, 295, 360. 

Social reform movements 355—359,450. 

Solon, Greek reformer, heading to Chapter 

VIII, 242. 

Songs, 80, 306, 419, 440, 443, 446, 447, 448, 

450. 

Songs of the Forest (Hivale and Elwin), 306 , 
headings to Part II and Chapter X • 440 ; 

. ‘ Bibliography. 

Sowing, 284. 

Special responsibilities, Governors’, 470, 473, 

476—478, 480. 

Spices, 227, 296, 306. 

Spinning in schools, 295, 419, 447, 448. 

Standard of living, 1 1 8. 

Stein, Mr. A. H., O.B.E., I.F.S., 392. 

Stent, Mr. P. J. H., C.I.E., I.O.S., 132. 

Stock improvement, 288, 297 — 299, 316, 449. 
Stores-cum-sales depots, 3 1 4. 

Sub-divisional Officers, 380, 427, 454. 
Subramaniam, Mr. K. N., I.C.S., 232. 
Sub-tenancies, fraudulent, 26, 209. 

Sub-tenants, 48, 81, 202. 

Suits, civil, for recovery of debt, 234. 

Sullivan, Mr. M. J. K., I.C.S., 6. 

Sunpuri, village in Dindori tahsil, 36, 301, 447. 
Supkhar, 301, 386, 388. 

Supplies, l, 131, 196, 379, 386, 400—404, 467. 
Surjagarh, 278. 

Surrenders — 

Tenancv holdings, 28, 38, 58 — 69, 76, 86, 
113, 121, 123, 124, 135, 145, 164, 198. 
Village leases by Maria thekedars, 1 1 1 — 1 14. 
Syllabus, School, 447. 

Svmington, Mr. D., I.C.S., 213, 227, 229, 
230, 232, 235—240, 269. 308, 31 1, 314, 315, 
360, 387, 388, 469; Bibliography; Appen- 
dices D and E J 

Syphilis, 321. 


Taccavi loans, 64, 77, 178, 183, 184, 188, 201, 
209, 212, 221, 290, 293, 307, 312, 315, 390, 

393, 395. 

Tahsildars and Naibs, 235, 426, 427, 434, 461, 

462. 

Tailoring, 300. 

Takoli, 340, 466. 

Tamia, village in Chhindwara Jagirs, 78, 301, 

418. 

Tanwar, sub-division of Kawar tribe. See 

Kawar. 


T-^cont. 

Tapti valley, 48, 349. 

Taungya plantation, 278, 407. 

Taxes, 426, 428. 

Teachers, 203, 304, 319, 419, 442—444, 446, 
447, 448, 451 ; training of, 397, 439, 443, 446, 

448. 

Tea-gardens, 249. 

Teak, 278. 

Teli caste, moneylending by, 210. 

Telugu, language, 12, 211. 

Temperance, 351, 355 — 359, 361, 366, 376,' 

377. 

Temple, Sir Richard, 338, 360, 429. 

Tenancv Act, 1920, Central Provinces, 1, 18, 
69, 94, 104, 117, 121, 123, 124, 145, 163, 
164, 232, 306, 401, 476. 
Tenancv (Amendment) Act, 1940, Central 
Provinces, 18, 19, 20. 86, 117, 131, 136, 

144, 181, 479. 

Tenants-at-will, 29, 162. 

Tenants, Berar, 162. 

Trndu leaves, 232. 

Text-books, 447, 448, 450. 

Thana district (Bombay), 308, 461. 

Thatching, 284, 400. 

Thathia, aboriginal graziers, 1 0. 

Thekedars, village lessees, 94, 100, 101, 108 — 

115. 

Thothia, sub-division of Pardhan tribe, 10. 
Threshing-floors, 202, 205. 

Thrift. 264, 272, 316. 

Til, 212, 276, 285, 287. 

Tiles, 284, 300, 400. 

Timidity, aboriginal, 131, 136, 254 — 255. 
Tobacco, 211. 

Toddy, 345, 347—349, 360, 363, 364, 369. 
Touring, Government officers, 103, 135, 136, 
234, 235, 320, 389, 398, 401, 402, -428, 453, 

457, 461, 466. 

Touts, 213, 226, 234. 

Training Colleges, 439, 443, 448. 

Transfers, land, 94, 108 — 115, 117. 121, 123 — 
128, 136, 144, 312; in Berar, 160, 163—165, 

J 8 1, J 82, 405,406,457. 
Transfers of officials, 425, 454 ; Appendix S. 
Transplantation, rice, 284. 

Trapping and traps, 276, 303, 304, 385. 
Travancore State, 472. 

Travelling allowances, 235. 

Trees, rights in, 62, 66, 131, 161, 232, 306. 
Trench, Mr. C. G. Chenevix, C.I.E., I.C.S., 
131, 456 ; Bibliography. 

Tribes, dying out, 285. 

Tribes, list of aboriginal, 22. 

Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, 10, 

430. 

Tubers, 319. 

U 

Udai Bhanu Shah, Thakur, M.L.A., Jagirdar 
of Harrai, 76—78, 289, 297, 411, 440. 
Udayagiri Taluq (Orissa), 370. 

Union Boards (Bengal), 361, 434 — 438, 467. 
United Provinces, 209. 

Untouchability, 79, 300, 446. 447. 

Uplift, 189, 193, 290, 297, 320, 356-359, 416, 
„ 417. 

Uraon. See Oraon 
Usurious Loans ■** . ’•,233, 241. 

— ", 201, > ; ?4 1 ; Chapter VIII 
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Vacation for officials m backward areas, 454. 
Vaccination, 417, 420. 

Van Dornt, Rev. Fr., 268, 353, 440, 441, 450. 
Vats, fermentation, 340, 368, 

Vegetables, 288, 289, 314, 319, 447, 449. 
Vegetarianism, 319, 321, 358, 449. 

Venereal disease. 318, 321, 327. 332, 447. 
Verms, Mr. N. S., Ii.-A.C., 211. 

Veterinary work. I. 288, 297- 299, 320, 399, 

419. 

Virlyn Mu, i, Hr, 288, 289, 291. 295. 419, 443. 
Village Henehea mid Cotm-., 234, 434, 467. 
Village note-lunik*., 223. 

Village oflieetT., Chapter VI. Srr also Gn'nitii, 
Headmen, Muctaddann, Patels, Piitwun'i, 
Villages, 195, 284, 312, 395. 

Village watchmen, 125, 195, 387, 390. 
Vizagnpatmn district (Madras), 248, 271. 
Voting, 410-416, 436, 447. 
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Wages, 192 — 197: Chapter VIII, 307, 316, 

401. 

Wnges — 

Farm-servants, 206, 208. 209; Chapter VIII, 

276, 316. 

Forest labour, 181, 203, 276, 316. 349, 387, 

388, 390, 392. 

Mines, 7. 

Public works, 316. 

Women, 243, 252. 264. 

Wningangn River, 278. 

Wnnb-ul-ars (villnRe administration paper), 131, 

232, 372, 405. 

Wnntari, tribe. 1 1. 

War, 6, 45. 131. 235, 399. 

Warasconi tabr.il, 90, 464. 

Wardha district, 2, 13. 79. 1 16. 117, [45. 229, 

234, 300, 397. 463. 
Warora tnhsil, supRe.ted transfer from Chanda 

to Wardha, 463. 

WashinR, 318, 334. 

Waste land, breaking up of, 1 04, 276, 2?6. 
IVattwdari riphts, 199. 

Watchmen, village, 125. 195, 435. 

Waterfall, Mr. C. F., C.S.J., C.I.F.. I.C.S., 

276. 286. 

Watson, Mr. G. L„ I.C.S., 7. 

Weaving, 125, 295. 300, 447, 449. 
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Weeding. 251, 284, 285, 312. 
Wrii'IiH and fne-tsurr-t, f.d*-, 467. 
Wells, 294, 312, 3 90. 417. 4(9, 
Wheat. 281, 2«9. 

Whit*- *r irtii, 379. 

Wiefccj-, Mr. M. <;., 264. 


V, idovv-fuarii.v-T, 4 56. 

William-., R. v. T. W„ 554. 
win-. Mr. c. c.u:.. i.e.s., •)!, uri. r is, 
1 18. 119. H/. r>3. 197. 7 :4. >,}, 154, 

357, 460 ; Hit h*i:*rapl,>, 

Wi;.4, raft. 65. 

Wo-d-ssorl. ,.ii.l i; . it,;', 5 1 7. 

Wool-wi •.vin.f, 449. 

Working pirns, for* 59.7, 4 ‘"7. 

V.Mk, :s !r F. V„ K.C.’t.I., C I t:.. 232. 301. 

7i7, .4 t. J'.-t). 4<A 494. 
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Yaws. 3 IP. 327. 331. 

Yeotnnl ili-trirt. 12, 13. 156, 106-I'A 293, 
258, 2 1.6, 36 365, 475. 

Yoke -rate*.. 172. 185. 

/. 

Zatnitv! i 13, 144 - (47. Jp*. 401, 495—403. 

452, 466 

Zainin'lati-. 

ii.il.-.eh it, ';,7. l >, !)•;, 232, 261. 59’. 465. 
HI- n'!.ir:>, 87. F5, 130 

JM.i'.jiut, 95- -Kit, 116. (16. 119. 141 — 
144. 259. 251. ►el, 2-4-2: 6. 2v, >1‘.\ 
349 ?«**,. 42-?. 4-5. 

ChrnrH. 12, 8.2—H llli. 12.-. ut-~14*. 
153. 210-211, 252. 23<6 7.51. 277.. 27?, 
309. 316. 34"*. 594, 49f. J(*7. 41'*. 426, 
29, 45\ 46). -'61. 
CbhiY.dwatn, 2, 3. 75 -78. 128, i-M, (42. 
232. 2H, 2-7. 229, 277, 29.-. 557. 393- 

304, 36>. 59-i, 4 96, 42t', 433, 462. 

Drop. 105-116. 144, 165, 5.5. 227, 232, 

239, 278. 39'). 318. 349. 3:5. 3vt. 355. 

394. 407. 42C -423. 426, 458. 463. 
Hi.-.hangabtd, 42. 141. 261, 481. 462. 

Raipur, 6. 10. M6. 142-144, 153, 195. 212, 
227, 250, 281, 340, 349, 383. 384. 3S5. 

420, 426, 435, 458. 450. 
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11. Other penalties . — Any employer who — 

(i) fails to file in the office of the Agency Divisional Officer,' 

or any authority appointed under clause (i) of sec- 
tion 4, a copy of a labour agreement entered into 
after the commencement of this Regulation, or of 
a gothi or labour agreement, the terms of which have 
been settled under sub-section (2) of sefction 9 ; or 

(ii) fails to pay the labourer _his remuneration or fails to 

feed him^when according to the terms of the agree- 
ment he Is bound to feed the labourer, shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to two hundred 
rupees or in default with imprisonment of either 
description which may extend to six months. 

12., Termination of agreement by employer. — (1) If, during 
the period of a valid labour agreement or of a gothi or labour 
agreement settled under sub-section (2) of section 9, a labourer 
without just cause withholds the stipulated labour or does not 
perform it with reasonable assiduity, the employer may give to 
the labourer one month’s notice in writing of his intention to 
terminate the agreement and file a copy of such notice in the 
office of the Agency Divisional Officer or other authority in which 
a copy of the original agreement was filed. On the expiration of 
one month from the date of such notice or of filing the copy 
thereof as aforesaid, whichever is later, the agreement shall ter- 
minate and thereupon the employer may apply to the Agency 
Divisional Officer for the recovery of the money-value of the 
labour withheld or not performed till the termination of the 
agreement and the balance of the principal of the advance or of 
the debt due on the date of the termination of such agreement 
together with interest thereon if any. 

(2) If upon such application it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Agency Divisional Officer that the labourer without just 
cause has withheld the. stipulated labour or did not. perform it 
with reasonable assiduity he may pass an order directing the 
labourer to pay the employer such sum not exceeding the money- 
value of the labour withheld or not performed till the termina- 
tion of the agreement and the balance of the principal of the 
advance or of the debt due on the date of the termination of the 
agreement together with the interest if any. 

(3) Any sum payable to the employer under an order made 
under sub-section (2) may be recovered on application to the 
Magistrate having jurisdiction. where. the labourer by whom the 
money is payable is for the time being resident, by the distress 
and sale of any movable property belonging to the labourer 
which is within the limits of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction. 

13. Trial of offences . — No offence made punishable by or 
under this Regulation shall be tried by a court inferior to that 
of the Agency Divisional Officer. 

14. Institution of prosecution and composition of offences . — 
(1) No prosecution for an offence under this Regulation shall be 
instituted except by an officer of the Land Revenue Department 
not below the rank of Deputy Tahsildar. 

(2) Any such officer may accept from any person reasonably 
suspected of having committed an offence under this Regulation 
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-? sum of money by way, of composition for the offence. On pay- 
ment of such sum of money to such officer no further proceedings 
shall be taken against such person in respect of such offence. 

15. . Appeals.— From any sentence of the fine exceeding fifty 
rupees an appeal shall lie to the Agent. Such appeal shall be 
preferred within thirty days from the date of the sentence appealed 
against. 

16. Decisions oj disputes. — (1) If any dispute arises between 
the employer and the labourer in respect of a valid labour agree- 
ment or of a gothi or labour agreement settled under sub-sec- 
tion (2) of section 9, the Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar having 
jurisdiction may on the application of the employer or labourer 
decide such dispute and pass order as he may deem fit and every 
such order shall be binding on the employer and the labourer. 

(2) Any sum payable under an order made under sub-sec- 
tion (1) may be recovered on application to the Magistrate 
having jurisdiction where the person by whom the money is pay- 
able is for the time being resident, by the distress and sale or 
any movable property belonging to that person which is within 
the limits of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction. 

(3) The Agency Divisional Officer may revise any order pass- 
ed under this section by a Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar. 

17. Revision by Agent.— The Agent may revise any order or 
sentence passed under this Regulation against which no 
appeal lies. 

18. Orders of Agent final.— The orders of the Agent passed 
on appeal or revision shall, subject to the provision of section 19, 
be final. 

19. Revision by Provincial Government. — The Provincial 
Government may revise any order of the Agent passed on appeal 
or revision. 

20. Exemption jrom jees. — No fee shall be charged in con- 
nexion with any document,, complaint,, application or appeal 
filed by a member of a hill tribe under this Regulation. 

Explanation. — For the purpose of this section the expression 
“hill tribe” shall have the same meaning as in clause (c) of sec- 
tion 2 of the Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917 
(Madras Act I of 1917). 

21.. Jurisdiction of civil courts barred. — No civil court shall 
have jurisdiction in any matter arising under this Regulation. 

22. Rules. — The Provincial Government may make rules 
to carry out all or any of the purposes of this Regulation not 
inconsistent therewith. 

23. Saving. — Nothing contained in this Regulation shall 
apply to the grant of advances to labourers not exceeding the 
equivalent of one month’s fair and equitable remuneration. 

(By order of His Excellency the Governor) 

P. APPU NAIR, 
Secretary to Government. 



